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THE PRESENT STATE OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY’, 


MERTON GILL 


Berkeley, California 


SYCHOANALYTIC theory is often regarded 

by its critics as a rigid Procrustean 

system. In fact, it is continually chang- 
ing and growing, although its changes are 
Principally those of widening perspectives, 
modifications, and additions, rather than 
alterations in basic assumptions. The past 
decade has seen a serious effort to make the 
system of psychoanalytic theory more ex- 
plicit and internally consistent. Though many 
people contributed to this effort, I would 
single out for special mention the work, singly 
and together, of Hartmann, Kris, and Loewen- 
stein (13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 27, 28, 29), of 
Rapaport (32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39), and 
of Edith Jacobson (23, 24). But it would be 
incorrect to regard these efforts as simply 
tidying up the theory. Basic assumptions have 
been questioned and alternative assumptions 
have been proposed. A recent paper by Jacob- 
Son (24), for example, seriously questions the 
validity and usefulness of such basic psycho- 
analytic propositions as primary narcissism 
and primary masochism. Of course, even 
more fundamental propositions than these— 
such as the importance of infantile psycho- 
Sexuality—have been questioned and dis- 
carded by some psychoanalysts (31). The 
main stream of psychoanalysis, however, 
holds fast to a number of basic assumptions 
While adding and modifying others. It is this 
main stream of the psychoanalytic theory 
that I will discuss here, though there will be 
Occasional reference to the assumptions of the 
revisions of psychoanalytic theory. I believe 
that the ferment in the main stream of psycho- 
analytic theory is a refutation of the charge 
that It constitutes an orthodoxy. Any dis- 
cipline has its share of those who clutch to it 
as to a religion, and these are not always its 
strongest members, T will discuss psychoana- 
lytic theory, not Psychoanalytic practice. The 
lag between the two is sometimes great and 
it may be either theory or practice which 
forges ahead of the other. It has been gener- 


, t Revised from a paper delivered at the AAAS meet- 
ings in Berkeley, California, December 1954. 


ally true in psychoanalysis that the theory of 
technique lags behind both basic theory and 
practice. 
CHANGES IN PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THEORY 


IMPORTANT 


My plan here is to present a number of the 
basic assumptions of psychoanalytic theory 
and to indicate what I regard as the important 
changes in the theory pertaining to each of 
these assumptions in the last 20 or 25 years. 


1. The Psychoanalytic Theory of Motivation 


Psychoanalysis always has been and con- 
tinues to be a theory that centers on motiva- 
tion in human behavior. Uniquely characteris- 
tic of psychoanalysis is the kind of motivation 
it postulates: drives rooted in the biology of 
the organism. These drives are sexual—in 
the broader sense in which the word is em- 
ployed in psychoanalysis—and aggressive. 
They are characterized by their urgency, 
their intimate connection with various kinds 
of bodily behavior, both in terms of one’s 
own body and the bodies of other people, 
and by the rather bizarre quality of their mode 
of function when viewed in the light of or- 
dinary conscious motivation. . 

Psychoanalysis has not given up this con- 
ception of primitive drives, but it has some- 
what changed its view of their place in per- 
sonality functioning and has added to its 
theory to account for other kinds of motivation 
as well. Whereas the psychoanalytic theory 
of motivation was formerly restricted almost 
entirely to primitive drive, now it includes a 
complex hierarchy of motivations that implies 
a progressive taming of drives with advancing 
development and progressive infusion of the 
drive representations with cognitive elements 
reflecting external reality (34). Its view of 
the dynamic relationships of the various levels 
of the motivational hierarchy has so changed 
as to increase the emphasis on derivative mo- 
tivations—to which it has always paid some 
attention—though by no means diminishing 
the emphasis on more primitive motives. 
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The very term “derivative motivation” 
implies the earlier psychoanalytic concept of 
the relationship of various motivational levels. 
The primitive drives as such were considered 
to be active even in derivative motivations, 
which were regarded as reducible to drives 
at the primitive level. The surgeon was still 
considered to be expressing his primitive 
sadistic impulse, the bibliophile to be express- 
ing his anal wishes. The concept which marks a 
drastic shift from this point of view is that of 
secondary autonomy (13). Its implications 
are similar to that of Allport’s “functional 
autonomy” (1) and it conveys the conclusion 

that derivative motivations develop a semi- 
autonomy, and can be triggered relatively 
independently into action. There remains 
much controversy and unclarity, however, 
as to the roles played in normal behavior by 
drives pertaining to the different levels of 
the motivational hierarchy. 

Parallel to the recognition of a motivational 
hierarchy with degrees of autonomy, there 
have been developed new concepts of the kind 
of energy pertaining to motivations. The 
energy of the primitive drives is libidinal or 
aggressive but as motivations become pro- 
gressively autonomous their energy becomes 
progressively more “neutralized.” Such neu- 
tralization is said to occur by ‘“‘delibidiniza- 
tion” and “‘deaggressivization” (15). 

The overthrow of primitive reductionism 
goes even further, however, than merely to 
assert that derivative motivations develop a 
relative autonomy. While formerly all be- 
havior was reduced to primitive drive motiva- 

‘tion, now behavior is considered to be deter- 
mined not only by motivational factors but 
by other (structural) factors too, which enter 
into the causal determination of behavior as 
independent variables and hence are not re- 
ducible to motivations, whether primitive or 


derived. 
2. The Independent Variables Other Than Drive 


Despite the fact that from the very begin- 
nings of psychoanalysis concepts other than 
motivational were used both in theoretical 
and clinical studies, the prevailing intent of 
the theory was to reduce every behavior to 
motivational terms. A sharp change has st 
about in that now independent variables 


other than motivation are also assumed in 
the determination of behavior. These inde- 
pendent variables are of two main sorts. 

The first are the factors which are concep- 
tualized as primarily autonomous, that is to 
say, autonomous from drive (13). Whereas 
secondary autonomy refers to derivatives of 
drives, primarily autonomous functions arise 
independently of drives.? These latter are also 
conceptualized as the apparatuses of the eg? 
and include among others perception, thought, 
memory, concept formation, and discharge 
thresholds (34). This is not to say that in any 
actual perceiving, thinking, remembering, Of 
concept formation, drive factors play no role 
but rather that independent factors not 
derivable from drives do play a role in ea 
of these events. 

It will be noted that this class of independent 
variables comprises intraorganismic capacities 
and structures and that some of them woul 
be called cognitive in general psycholog'© 
theory. That psychoanalytic theory rega" 
these variables as truly independent is atteste 
to by the relationships conceived betwee 
the two kinds of variables—drive and eg? 
apparatus. They are considered to reciprocally 
influence cach other (17) and efforts are M3 3 
to study both how the development of an 
is influenced by the ego apparatuses and how 
the development of the apparatuses 1 if 
fluenced by drive. It should be noted that E 
ego apparatuses are only a part of the a 
and the important question has been rais 
in psychoanalytic theory whether other aspiy 
of ego functioning may not also be prima 
autonomous in their origin—as for example? 
predilection for the use of a particular var! 
of defense mechanism (15). . ipto 

The second class of factors entering dest 
the determination of behavior as indepe™” 
variables are extraorganismic—those deriv e 
from the external environment. These may al 
classified in various ways—the most pe Pa 
being a tripartite one into the physic ent 
vironment, the interpersonal environ™ 
and the social environment. and 

Naturally both psychoanalytic theory ©). 
clinical studies have always dealt with 


sa DE 
2 Whether primarily autonomous functions gral 
available primary neutral energy—that ee et fy 


energy not derived from libidinal or aggress! 
remains a moot question (16). 
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vironmental factors, especially the interper- 
sonal ones. The entire field of the development 
of object relationships—that is to say, rela- 
tionships with other people—comes under this 
heading. It is true, however, that the explicit 
theoretical accounting for the role of the or- 
ganized social environment is relatively recent, 
and it is true even that only relatively re- 
cently has the effort begun to encompass 
object relationships systematically within the 
Psychoanalytic theory (27). I realize that this 
account may be challenged. I am aware that 
object relationships have long been extensively 
dealt with in psychoanalytic writings, but I 
believe that only recently have efforts been 
made to find a place in systematic theory for 
the role played by other people in the de- 
velopment of object relationships. In fact I 
think this lag in psychoanalytic theory proper 
is one of the reasons that Sullivan’s theory (41) 
has been so favorably received. It made an 
important contribution in its emphasis on 
interpersonal relationships but this emphasis 
became so all consuming as to jettison the 
Psychoanalytic theory of motivation, especially 
of primitive drive. The same may be said for 
Horney (22) and with the addition of an 
emphasis on social factors for Fromm (12). 

The problem of the relative roles played by 
and the relationships between intrapsychic, 
interpersonal, and social factors is, of course, 
subject to much controversy. It remains true 
by and large that the heaviest stress in psy- 
choanalytic theory (insofar as it is to be dis- 
tinguished from a general psychological 
theory) will always be on the intrapsychic 
actors. The outstanding demonstration that 
there nevertheless is room for social factors 
within the framework of the established psy- 
choanalytic theory proper is Erikson’s work 


2 Ry 


3. Maturation in Psychoanalytic Theory 


I will turn now to question whether or not 
Paeng ie have resulted in any alteration 
ia an E of the basic pillars of psycho- 
a c theory, its heavy emphasis on mat- 

ional factors Mm personality development. 
Psychoanalysis continues to emphasize inborn 
maturational Sequences, but in addition to 
such sequences in the development of drives, 
they are now Postulated for the development 
of the ego as well (15). Whatever disputes 
there may be about the accuracy of the famil- 


| Se 


iar oral-anal-phallic-genital sequence, or the 
unsettled state of the sequence of stages in 
ego maturation, psychoanalytic theory con- 
tinues to put much weight on such matura- 
tional squences. It is true, however, that with 
the “new regard for the environment” (27), 
learning has come to occupy a more central 
role in the psychoanalytic theory of develop- 
ment. There is little agreement in psycho- 
analytic, just as in general psychological, 
theory as to the relative roles to be ascribed 
to learning as against maturation, A tem- 
porary re-emphasis of maturation as against 
learning has taken place in some areas of 
psychoanalytic theory as a reaction against 
the postulation of highly complex very early 
object relationships—as early as the first 
months of life—by the school around Klein 
(26). Psychoanalysis has no well-defined and 
explicit learning theory (21). Yet it seems clear 
that psychoanalytic theory is incompatible 
with S-R learning theory and the discussion 
of its possible relationship to a cognitive or a 
motivational learning theory like Tolman’s 
(42) is beyond the scope of this paper. It 
may nevertheless be mentioned, as pointed 
out by Rapaport (35), that Hartmann’s con- 
cept of automatization (13) is the psychoana- 
lytic equivalent of habit. Behavior according to 
this concept is originally learned in a complex 
motivational context, but may become struc- 
turalized, semiautonomous, triggered by exter- 
nal stimuli, and automatized or, in Lewinian 
(30) terminology, “ossified.” The expla- 
nation of the development of the motiva- 
tional life and of interpersonal relationships 
by maturational rather than learning processes, 
continues to be much more central to psycho- 
analysis than to general psychology. 


4. Psychoanalysis as a Genetic Theory 


From a discussion of maturation it is natural 
to turn to another pillar of psychoanaly- 
tic theory, its emphasis on longitudinal fac- 
tors—the genetic point of view. Psychoanaly- 
tic theory continues to be heavily genetic in 
its emphasis. While it is, of course, the case 
that genetic factors are determinative of cur- 
rent behavior only insofar as they have 
shaped the form of currently active elements of 
psychic functioning, it is nevertheless true 
that psychoanalytic theory holds that many 
behavioral manifestations become understand- 
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able only in terms of their genesis. I should 
mention here two recent major assumptions 
in psychoanalytic theory that pertain to what 
we might call general laws of genesis. The first 
is that while psychoanalytic theory has long 
held that the phases of ego development occur 
in close connection with the correlated phases 
of libidinal development, it is now proposed 
that the vicissitudes of aggressive drives and 
of independent factors in the ego must also 
be taken into account. An example is Hart- 
mann’s proposal that “if the defensive reac- 
tion against danger from within is modelled 
after the one to danger from without, it is 
possible that there too [in the defense mecha- 
nisms] the use of—in this case more or less 
neutralized—aggressive energy is more regular 
than the use of desexualized libido” (15). 
The second major suggestion is that primitive 
id functions may be “taken over” by the ego 
and form the basis for quite different functions 
or different uses of the same function. ‘The 
defensive functions of the ego again offer the 
most ready examples. As Hartmann (15) 
says, “introjection... probably exists as a 
form of instinct gratification before it is used 


in the service of defense. ... The ego can use, 
for defense, characteristics of the primary 
Process, as in displacement.... Freud [10] 


has drawn a parallel between the mechanism 
of isolation and the normal process of atten- 
tion.” A proper understanding of such an 
altered function would necessarily involve a 
knowledge of its genesis. The importance of 
genetic concepts becomes especially obvious 
in the partial—though to be sure highly 
modified—return to earlier forms of function 
in regressive states. In regression there is to a 
greater or lesser extent a loss of relative 
autonomy and a reversion of neutralized 
energy to more aggressive and libidinal forms. 


5. Primary and Secondary Processes in Psy- 
choanalysis 


An exceedingly important foundation of 
psychoanalytic theory—regarded by some as 
Freud’s greatest achievement—and_ one as 
yet little regarded by general psychology is 
the description of two modes of functioning 
of the psychic apparatus: the primary and 
secondary processes (8). The primary proc- 
ess abides by the pleasure principle, and 


employs the mechanisms of displacement, 


condensation, and symbolization. It is a 
kind of short circuiting of gratification, dis- 
regarding the laws of logic and operating with 
little reference to the nature of external real- 
ity. The secondary process is a mode of psy- 
chic functioning that abides by the reality 
principle, by the laws of logic, and takes into 
account the nature of real external reality. 
One of the important developments in psycho- 
analytic theory is that these two modes of 
psychic functioning are no longer regarded 
as a dichotomy and as mutually exclusive. 
They are now conceived as ideal poles of 4 
continuum (28), and an important new con- 
cept, proposed by Kris (29), gives account 0 
the fact of the adaptive use of primary proc- 
ess functioning by the ego, namely: “regres 
sion in the service of the ego.” 

It may be worth pointing out here that the 
shift in the psychoanalytic view of motivatio? 
described earlier can from another point 0 
view be described as a shift from emphasis 0”? 
primary process functioning to secondary 
process functioning. The mode of operation © 
primitive drives in the immature organis™ i 
largely by primary process mechanisms. 
fact it was an unwarranted generalization i 
this revolutionary discovery that initia 
led psychoanalysis to subordinate all e 
to primitive motivational factors. The gecot 
nition of derivative motivations and of int” 
pendent variables other than drives operati 
in the determination of behavior—more Ta 
cifically independent variables relating tO a 
nature of the external world—is a shift to oY 
view that much of normal functioning 
secondary process functioning. 


6. The Unconscious in Psychoanalysis 


. R voat the 
Psychoanalysis continues to insist OP, 


overwhelming importance of unconscio" 
processes in psychological life. It must 

pointed out, however, that the significance | 
unconscious factors is closely related tO 

psychoanalytic theory of motivation, ae 
alteration in the motivational view will wri 
serious repercussions on the theory O or 
role of the unconscious. If a good deal of ” ie 
mal behavior is ascribed to derivative 5° i 
autonomous motivations which can be C°, 
scious, by just that much is unconscious P 
tivation shorn of its significance in ape 
behavior. Yet there has not been any ' 
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diminution in psychoanalysis of emphasis on 
unconscious motivation. In my opinion, this 
seeming paradox may be at least partially 
resolved by the view that the semiautonomous 
Motivations are indeed only semiautonomous 
and that any particular behavior may be 
viewed in a “nest” of motivational contexts of 
Increasing generality. It is ditficult to describe 
this conception in just a few words, but it 
argues that a semiautonomous conscious 
motive operates in a wider context as a means 
in relation to a less conscious and more 
primitive motivation, which in turn operates 
in a wider context as a means in relation to an 
even more primitive and unconscious motiva- 
tion. I would like to repeat that the role that a 
theoretical system is likely to ascribe to un- 
conscious processes will be intimately linked 
with its view of the motivational structure of 
personality. 


7. The Introduction of the Structural Point of 
View f 

I can summarize a number of the important 
changes I have sketched in psychoanalytic 
theory by uniting them under the heading: 
the introduction of the structural point of 
view, It is often said that the structural point 
of view was introduced into psychoanalysis 
in 1923 with the publication of Freud’s work 
The Ego and the Id (9). In some ways this 
Statement is true but in others false. It over- 
States the case in that structural considerations 
are both implicit and explicit in psychoana- 
lytic theory from the very beginning. The con- 
cept lopographic rather than structural was 
first used and the topographic divisions were 
made in the dimension of consciousness— 
the unconscious, the preconscious, and the 
ae a ai the impact of the realiza- 
‘ee Ae both that which was repressed and 
aes oe = too could be unconscious, 
TERA r n to hypothesize the structures 
ae i as ater the topographic divisions 
eine meee ‘ee hitherto called “systems,” 
coherent be = ed as only qualities rather than 
Seamus fee (11). As long ago as in the 
Toca Pesce of The Interpretation of 
a e neal was regarded as 
this pare PI avatus: In present theory, 
oe E PP to the ego, yet this 
mOi g aoe z consciousness remains the 
Ophisticated psychoanalytic view of 


un 


its functioning (38). The statement is further 
false in the sense that the id-egotsuperego 
trichotomy is only a very gross statement of 
the structural point of view and actually gave 
names to structures which had, though not 
systematically, in part been already marked 
out. Only in the last several decades has the 
structural point of view been developed in a 
thorough and systematic manner. 

It is not easy to give a clear yet brief picture 
of this point of view. A full description of a 
mental process—a metapsychological descrip- 
tion—requires its discussion from three points 
of view, dynamic, economic, and structural. 
Of these points of view, the dynamic refers to 
the interplay of forces, the economic refers to 
energy considerations and to the restoration 
of the homeostatic equilibrium, while the 
structural refers to that aspect of the mental 
process which characterizes its place in the 
enduring, stable organization of the mind 
(39). In roughest form, a process is charac- 
terized structurally as to its position in one of 
the three mental structures—id, ego, oF 
superego. Far more subtle dissection of the 
structure of mind has been carried out as 
far as cgo functioning is concerned. Structural 
considerations within one of the three major 
structures are called intrasystemic (15). The 
description of the ego, for example, as an or- 
ganization of semiautonomous behavioral 
dispositions is a structural statement. Early 
psychoanalytic theory may be characterized 
as dynamic and economic. If the early psycho- 
analytic view of motivation had been taken 
seriously, the most ordinary item of behavior 
could be conceived as occurring only as 4 
result of the interplay of powerful forces— 
what Rapaport called “a battle of Titans” 
(34). The introduction of the structural point 
of view makes possible a view of personality 
functioning which includes its steady, stable, 
ordinary, organized, enduring patterns of be- 
havior and thinking. i 

These advances in the structural conception 
are another way of stating the change in the 
psychoanalytic view of motivation, of energy 
pertaining to motivation, and even of the rec- 
ognition of independent variables other than 
motivation determining behavior, since we 
may restate these propositions as: derivative 
motivations arise from relatively autonomous 
(structuralized) apparatuses employing neu- 
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tralized energy; the primary autonomous 
apparatuses are ego structures.’ The ego as a 
whole is itself conceptualized as relatively 
autonomous, from the id on the one hand and 
the environment on the other (37). 


ALTERNATIVE FORMULATIONS OF TRENDS 
IN PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


I have now stated in brief the major as- 
sumptions of and major changes in psycho- 
analytic theory. To achieve further clarifica- 
tion I will now describe various other ways in 
which these same changes have been stated. 

One general way of stating the change is 
that psychoanalysis has moved into the area 
of ego psychology in comparison with its for- 
mer preoccupation with id psychology. Ego 
psychology includes considerations of the 
autonomous apparatuses, the hierarchy of 
motivations which are the systems of dis- 
position to behavior as we find them in the 
ego, and the extra-organismic variables which 
enter into the determination of behavior by 
way of the cognitive functions of the ego. 

Another way of stating the change is to say 
that psychoanalysis is now not only a psychol- 
ogy of the depths, but of the surface too (6). 
The psychological surface is the ego, and it is 
the ego which is in contact with the external 
real world. 

Yet another way of saying the same thing is 
that psychoanalysis has included adaptation 
among its basic concepts (13), whereas for- 
merly it was preoccupied with intrapsychic 
Processes. Adaptation implies an ego in contact 
with the real external world and the determina- 
tion of behavior by variables other than moti- 
vational. The same Principle has been ex- 
pressed as the increased attention paid by 
psychoanalysis to the environment (27). T 
have made this point in another way in my 
discussion of the primary and secondary 
processes. The secondary process abides by 
the reality principle, which is the principle 
of adaptation. The most general way to state 
the change: psychoanalysis is becoming a 
complete psychological system, embracing all 
of human psychological functioning (13). 
While psychoanalysis was principally con- 


3 Whether derivative motivations “arise” in a hier- 
archy from hierarchically ordered means-structures or 
whether the motivations themselves must be considered 
structures requires further clarification. 


cerned with psychopathology, large areas of 
personality functioning remained unaccounted 
for by its theory. As a total psychological 
system, psychoanalysis had to complement 
its motivational considerations with cognitive 
and adaptive ones. The social structure, for 
example, which at least in some ways plays 
a more obvious though perhaps no more 
prominent role in “normal” than in “neurotic” 
function begins to loom larger in present 
day psychoanalytic theory. 


CHANGING RELATIONSHIPS WITH PSYCHOLOGY 


Now a few comments on the changing rela- 
tionships between psychoanalysis and aca- 
demic psychology. I have said that psycho- 
analysis aspires towards becoming a total 
psychological system by including cognitive 
and adaptive considerations as well as motiva- 
tional. It will be well to stress that in part the 
stimulus for this move comes from academic 
psychology, though references in psychoana 
lytic theory to the contributions of academic 
psychologists are few and far between. It #8 
obvious, though, that cognitive and adaptiv? 
considerations have been the special provinces 
of academic psychology, and just as psych 
analysis has moved to include cognitive funt 
tions and to recognize more explicitly adaptiv? — 
considerations so has psychology moved to 4 
greater emphasis on motivation. The 5%” 
called “new look” (2) in research on percep” 
tion—that is, cognition—is essentially the 
study of perception in a motivational coat 
work. There is a good deal of thought : 
general psychology about the relationship 2 
the cognitive and motivational factors. 
instance, Klein and Krech (25) consider be 
dichotomy of cognition and motivation mus" | 
leading and unnecessary and regard all 4 
havior as consisting of unities which involvi 
cognition and motivation indivisibly. I agre 
with this point of view and have separate 
motivation and cognition in this paper 0? 
for convenience of exposition. t 

It must not be presumed, however, tha 
psychoanalysis and Psychology are now mere 1 
ing or becoming indistinguishable. Indee® 
many people will find it ridiculous that b 
sound this warning. Nevertheless, it is wort 
pointing out that once propositions from thes 
perspectives are stated on a sufficiently hig 
level of abstraction, vital differences beg!” 
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to be washed away. This is most strikingly 
true with regard to the problem of motivation. 
On the one hand, both psychoanalysis and 
psychology stress motivation and both accept 
the ideas of primary, derived, and relatively 
autonomous motivations; on the other, the 
Specific picture of the motivational structure 
of man is vastly different in the two. 

Psychoanalysis still adheres to a view of 
Motivation as built on drives rooted in the 
biology of the organism. However much de- 
rived motivations are recognized, psycho- 
analytic theory still views behavior as es- 
sentially motivated by and occurring in the 
context of bodily drives. Drives for security, 
Success, prestige, status, seem, relative to 
these basic drives, “superficial” to the psy- 
choanalyst, He thinks rather of castration 
fear, oedipal wishes, cannibalistic impulses, 
homosexuality, or a drive to rend and destroy. 
It is often said that the analyst’s preoccupa- 
tion with these primitive impulses stems from 

's almost exclusive concern with disturbed 
Personalities. But the analyst believes that 
the normal person, too, is occupied with dealing 
with such impulses. The difference between 
the normal and the neurotic he sees not in the 
root of the tree of the motivational hierarchy 
but much closer to its crown. 

A word about the libido theory which is 
tenaciously defended by psychoanalysts be- 
Cause it represents for them the view of motiva- 
tion described in this Paper as classically and 
Specifically psychoanalytic. In some sense this 
A unfortunate, because as a consequence 
criticism of the libido theory and demonstra- 
tion of errors in it are viewed by some groups 
of analysts as well as by psychologists as an 
Overthrow of the entire psychoanalytic theory 
Wher tivation, I would like to suggest that 
a Ae really being defended by analysts is 
helen, libido theory as such but the over- 
bodily i ‘portance of relatively primitive 
Sons a ea he motivating behavior. Discus- 
would Be 2 ibido theory (40) in my opinion 
WG Sousa Ore fruitful if it were not regarded 
niall te = to the more general psycho- 
Însiiet i te of motivation. The place of 
ee is + lip impulses in personality 
libid ng does not stand or fall with the 

© theory per se, 
x 7 sychologists are also beginning to talk 
ee hid of unconscious processes in 
ngs. But here, too, the apparent 


rapprochement should be taken with a grain 
of salt. It is easy to employ the concept of 
unconscious processes without taking them 
seriously, while they are taken very seriously 
indeed in psychoanalytic theory and practice. 
Behavior, as described earlier in this paper, 
is regarded by psychoanalysis as essentially 
motivated by unconscious processes. To some 
extent the difference between the psychoana- 
lyst and the psychologist is the molar-molecu- 
lar problem. The psychologist is ordinarily 
concerned with small segments of behavior 
such as can be observed and controlled in the 
laboratory, and which do not readily show 
the presence of unconscious forces in the psy- 
choanalyst’s sense. The psychoanalyst on the 
other hand is more concerned with “real life” 
behavior and major trends and crises. Some 
integration of the two points of view may be 
brought about by what I described earlier as 
the possibility of viewing any particular be- 
havior as occurring in a “nest” of motivational 
contexts of increasing generality. i 

There is much work in contemporary clin- 
ical psychology which deals with fairly direct 
derivatives of unconscious processes; for ex- 
ample, in some types of Rorschach responses. 
But these must not be confused with the un- 
conscious processes themselves; and just as 
important is the fact that although the psy- 
chologist may recognize these as derivatives 
of unconscious processes, this should not be 
taken to mean that the person who has pro- 
duced these responses is thereby brought 
any closer to an awareness of, or insight into, 
the contents of his unconscious. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize briefly: I have described 
some of the basic assumptions of psycho- 
analytic theory and the recent changes which 
have taken place in them under the headings: 
1. The motivational theory; 2. the introduc- 
tion of independent variables other than 
drives; 3. emphasis on maturation; 4. the 
genetic emphasis; 5. the primary and second- 
ary processes; 6. the unconscious; and 7. the 
introduction of the structural point of view. I 
then indicated that these changes in psycho- 
analytic theory are often described as psy- 
choanalysis becoming concerned with: (a) ego 
psychology; (b) the psychology of the surface; 
(c) increased attention to the environment; 
and (d) the introduction of cognitive and 
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adaptive considerations. I closed with a few 
general comments on the relationship of psy- 
choanalysis and psychology. 
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HIS REPORT is concerned with the inter- 

personal behavior of a small group of 

disturbed children and with changes in 
their behavior over a period of a year and a half 
in a residential treatment program. In general, 
the study was exploratory, oriented toward 
description and a search for order in complex 
behavioral events, toward the evaluation of 
behavioral change in treatment, and toward 
the evaluation of a method for observing and 
coding interpersonal behavior. 


Toward Descri ption 


The source of data was spontaneous be- 
havior as it appeared in the daily activities of 
six “hyperaggressive” or “acting-out” boys. 

© some extent, then, the paper presents a 
naturalistic study of the social behavior of a 
small group of children. Studies of small 
groups have mostly centered on the social 
interactions of adults in task-oriented situa- 
tions (Bales, 1950; Hare, Borgatta, & Bales, 
1955), whereas interest in the social behavior of 
children has generally focused on specific 
variables in relation to more or less specific 
hypotheses (Baldwin, 1955). The work of 
Barker and Wright (1954) on the ecology of 
children’s behavior in a small Midwestern 
town is an exception to the trend. The methods 
of the present study differ from those of 
Barker and Wright—a difference in part 
guided by doubts about the usefulness of a 
level of approach that is so strictly phe- 
Nomenological. But there is a major shared 
hry orientation: that it would be useful to 
of the lective and manageable descriptions 
everyday pa 9, equency, and intensity of 
iot all zA ehavior for all sorts of groups and 

Sorts of situations. Such a statement is 


1 
meee the People, other than the authors, who 
special mace in this study at one time or another, 
onald $ A ould be made of the contributions of 
not only f oomer and D. Wells Goodrich. They were 
Diocese ainputors to the observation and coding 
here owe Re the procedures and methodology used 
Reier Be to them. Fritz Redl, Chief of the Child 
stud ranch, and the Child Care Staff made the 
Y possible by their cooperation. 


not an exhortation to random empiricism. 
Description is not necessarily atheoretical, and 
an interest in descriptive patterns of everyday 
behavior is not necessarily antithetical to the 
testing of hypotheses about specific variables. 
To some extent, there is, however, a question of 
order. Anthropologists, for example, have 
learned that one cannot legitimately interpret 
specific actions in isolation from other actions 
or in isolation from patterns within a culture, 
and they have learned how misleading isolated 
hypotheses may prove when contextual in- 
formation is lacking. Adequate psychological 
descriptions of the everyday behavior of 
various subgroups, theoretically or pragmati- 
cally defined, would constitute a step toward 
the formulation of specific hypotheses. Such 
descriptions would also constitute a step 
toward a general ethology of human behavior. 

The group under study was small, and It 
was a rather special one in the sense that it was 
selected for a particular syndrome to which 
considerable social interest accrues in relation 
to delinquency and which is recognized as 
difficult to treat clinically. As a group, It was 
not task-oriented, nor had it come together 
through the common interests of its members. 
The environment was also a special one—even 
if only because psychiatric institutions are not 
typical of children’s living arrangements. Be- 
cause of the selection process, the children were 
rather homogeneous, and they lived together 
under the protection, supervision, and control 
of a professional staff in the rather homogene- 
ous environment of the institution. The 
limitations of the present study are, however, 
perhaps not so much in the special char- 
acteristics of the subjects or of their environ- 
ment, but rather in the lack of comparative 
data. 


Toward Evaluation of Change 

The second aim is toward the evaluation of 
treatment change, not as measured by er? 
or by tests, but rather as manifested in the 
interactions of everyday life. It was, of course, 
expected that the children would show some 
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improvement in their overt interpersonal rela- 
tions. Findings of improvement would be 
consistent with clinical impressions about most 
of the children. But long-term clinical work 
has its hazards, one of which is that changes, if 
and when they occur, are often so gradual that 
an awareness of the similarities and contrasts 
between the then and the now is easily lost or 
distorted. A more formal method would 
exercise a discipline on both clinical wishes 
and clinical doubts, while perhaps also pointing 
to areas and problems which were less clinically 
obvious. 

Clearly, the study is not definitive in relation 
to treatment of the ‘‘acting-out” child or in 
relation to any of the specific variables that 
enter into the residential treatment situation. 
Critical tests of treatment benefits can most 
relevantly be made outside the framework of a 
therapeutically focused environment; critical 
tests would involve variables in addition to 
those overt aspects of interpersonal behavior 
which are investigated here; and finally, 
critical tests would involve adequate controls. 
What can be fruitfully investigated is whether 
a group of children change systematically in 
their ordinary interactions. Given evidence of 
such changes, examination may be made of 
their relevance to treatment aims. From the 
viewpoint of therapeutic concerns, the pos- 
sibilities of favorable modification in the 
behavior of a clinically difficult subgroup might 
be shown, and perhaps the clinical worker may 
be encouraged in his efforts. 


Toward Evaluation of the Method 


At the least, a method for evaluating inter- 
personal behavior and behavioral change was 
studied. The method involved multiple ob- 
servations of children in naturalistic settings 
and the coding of these observations by a 
scheme which was originally devised for study- 
ing the group behavior of adults (Freedman, 
Leary, Ossorio, & Coffey, 1951; Leary, 1957), 
A partial proof of the method lies in its success 
or failure in demonstrating expected phe- 
nomena. That is, one aspect of the study is 
related to a question of construct validity 
(Cronbach & Meehl, 1955). To the extent that 
the approach achieves the differentiations that 
might reasonably be expected of it, the method 
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offers promise for investigations of other 
groups in other environments. 


METHOD 
The Children and the Institution 


The six boys were the total patient population of 2 
hospital ward which they entered when they were from 
8 to about 10 years old. There was—and still is—n0 
diagnostic category into which they fit easily. In gen- 
eral, their pathology and their actions were beyon 
the realm of the typical childhood neuroses, yet at the 
same time they did not represent childhood psychoses: 
The behavior of the children was characterized by su 
overwhelming aggressiveness that they could not be 
tolerated by community, schools, foster parents, oF 
parents. Four boys had been referred to courts for 
destructive behavior, and three of these had been sent 
to a reformatory shortly before their admission. The 
two children who had not come to the attention of the 
courts had been excluded from several schools becaus® 
of their antisocial actions. There was usually a history 
of multiple contacts with social agencies, but outpatie?! 
clinical treatment and special school programs seem! 
to be of little use, at least in the long run, in these case 
None of the boys were “gang” delinquents. The 
problems seemed rather a function of intense perso” 
ity disturbances with a marked deficiency in ego cor 
trols, particularly where aggression was concern 
They were children such as Red! and Wineman ae 
have described, children often called hyperaggtess. 
or “acting-out,” although neither of these terms as 
ideal. All six were physically healthy, and so fat ric 
could be judged from psychological and psychiatr 
examinations, they were of normal intelligence sey 
showed no evidence of gross brain damage. T 
came from socioeconomic milieux ranging from Bn en 
lower through lower-middle class, with two childrt 
from lower-middle class homes and the rest lowe? 
socioeconomic status. the 

Throughout the time of these investigations ned 
children lived on the ward. Their program was plane 
intensively and minutely. All were seen approxi g, 
four hours weekly in psychotherapy; their schoo spe 
which took place adjacent to the ward, was with ians) 
cially trained and experienced teachers and clin Tems 
ward programing and the handling of clinical pr ized 
of daily living were closely planned and organ! j 
again by people with considerable experience 
disturbed children. Most of all, considerable timè tio 
effort were devoted to the coordination and integt™ rip’ 
of the various levels of treatment. This brief des? for 
tion, though markedly oversimplified, is relevan 
interpreting the results of the study. 1 be 

The present report examines the interpersona! 54) 
havior of the children at two phases. When the Pen 
series of observations was made, two of the chil fou! 
had been at the institution between three and ten 
months, and the other four had been there nine 0! a 
months. One may suppose, then, that they knew “fpe 
other fairly well and that they were familiar W (oc, 
general pattern of living within the ward. Their 28%% 
at the start of the study, ranged from 8 yea 
months, to 10 years, 11 months, with the median * 
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at 10 years. The second series of observations was 
made some 18 months later? 


The Observations 


In each phase of the study, each of the six children 
was observed twice in each of six settings. There were, 
thus, a total of 144 observations, 72 in each phase. A 
number of observers were involved, but each single 
observation was made by a single observer.’ The ob- 
Server would go over to the ward or to the gym or to 
the outdoor play area, for example, to observe a par- 
ticular child according to his assignment of children 
and settings. He would concentrate on that particular 
child, trying to follow as much as was possible the 
transactions between this child and other children or 
adults. But he would also try to note what went on 
among the other children within the locus of observa- 
on; The observer did not take notes; he would gauge 
ae eo of his observation to the amount of the 
ieee activity that he could remember. This meant 
Y Aes time period of observation was highly variable. 
at eke was, for example, an extremely rapid interplay 
Hkn met the observation time might be as brief 
tu eral minutes; on the other hand, it might extend, 

ne interchanges were few and far between, to as 
Pilg mes 20 minutes or a half hour. The mean time for 
at servation was about 8 minutes. An analysis of 
k nce indicated that differences in observation time 
otted to either individual children or to different 
settings were not significant. 
ae ese the setting, the observer would imme- 
mene ictate onto tapes or Audograph discs a factual, 
caine ae report of his observation. Observers were 
cate to focus on interaction, to be as specific and 
an res as Possible, and to avoid psychological terms 
aes a conclusions. In general, observer train- 
of fale only several practice trials.‘ The protocols 
aud ee aeons resemble those obtained by Barker 
und right (1954), though their descriptions were 
loubtedly more fully detailed. 


The Settings 


Different situations—for example, even different 
oes exert a pull for different behaviors, and they 
eee in the kinds of behavior they sanction, positively 
Sopra or inhibit (Redl! & Wineman, 1957). The 
i: Etana, rarely exists to study behavior in a repre- 

RH variety of settings, to relate behavior to what 
mental ema) has called “the ecology of environ- 
such an oe A residential treatment center provides 
a Somewhey mity. The design of the study utilized 

representative sampling of the kinds of 


? The - 
the i Series was completed within a month; 
3In addtige took some five months to complete. 
tioned, Jose a the authors and others already men- 
as deae 2 H. Handlon and Jeston Hamer served 
‘The r 
an ed nad of making formal observations in 
issues in sA inical operation and the methodological 
i esting the approach are complex matters. 


Discus: 
by EG these questions by A. T. Dittmann and 
* Goodrich are in preparation. 


activities around which the children lived their lives 
so as to allow investigation of the relevance of different 
settings for interactive behaviors. This aspect of the 
study will not be discussed here, but the settings should 
be noted: (a) breakfast—an early morning observation; 
(b) snacks in the period just before the children went to 
bed at night; (c) other mealtimes; (d) structured game 
activities, ranging from cards to basketball;* (e) 
unstructured group activities where the specific ex- 
ternal task structure was minimal—for example, social 
conversations; and (f) an arts-and-crafts period. Since 
one phase of the study occurred during the summer, 
when school was not in session, this last setting was 
utilized as an approximation to an instructional situa- 
tion. Since selection was in terms of kind of activity, 
the data are not representative of time as a time sam- 
ple would be; the nature of the settings did, however, 
insure that various times of the day were included. 
Relevant settings omitted from the study were psycho- 
therapy, other two-person group situations, where the 
presence of an observer might be intrusive, and school 
situations other than arts and crafts. 


The Coding Scheme 


The search for methods for describing human interac- 
tions and the problems involved in extant approaches 
have been reviewed by Heyns and Lippitt (1954). 
The present need was for a scheme (a) applicable to a 
wide variety of situations, (b) relevant for the study of 
personality and individual behavior patterns, (c) suit- 
able for dealing with the behavior of both children and 
adults, and (d) relatively comprehensive. The approach 
initially described by Freedman et al. (1951), and dis- 
cussed in detail by Leary (1957), was used. P 

The scheme (Fig. 1) is based on two polar coordi- 
nates. One is along the dimension of affection: love 
(affiliate, act friendly) to hate (attack, act unfriendly). 
The other axis is concerned with status: dominate 
(command, high status action) to submit (obey, low 
status action). Each action of one person towar 
another is coded by letter into one of 16 categories 
along the periphery of the circle in accordance with 
its blending of the two coordinates. The words below 
the letters are simply examples of the kinds of actions 
that might be coded at that position. In practice, 
coding was generally a compromise between the words 
representing the categories and the position relative 
to the two axes, but in cases of doubt the position was 
utilized rather than the words.® 

As in the Bales scheme (1950), the attitude taken by 
the coder is that of the “generalized other.” The ques- 
tion he attempts to answer via his categorization 15, 
“What is this person doing to the other? What kind of 
relationship is he attempting to establish through this 
particular behavior?” (Heyns & Lippitt, 1954, p. 91). 
For example, when a child says, “Wasn’t that a good 
movie we saw last night?” he is generally not coded 


5 Behaviors specific to the game itself—for ge 

i i iming one’s turn— 
passing a ball, playing a card, or claiming 

were not ended or considered in the analyses to follow. 

6 Practical coding problems were sometimes re- 

solved by double codings, but such solutions are not 


wholly adequate. 
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Distrust 
G Demand Trust 
Accuse Ask help K 
Suspect Depen 
Withdraw Admire 
Retreat Respect 
Condemn self Submit Ask opinion 
H Defer J 
Obey 
I 
Fic. 1, CATEGORIES or INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR 
Modified from Freedman et al. (1951) and Leary (1957, p. 65) 
oF : : «te suo? 
J (Fig. 1), although J can include asking someone’s or a behavior that is qualitatively inappropriate me 
opinion; he is rather coded M, which is simple affilia- atta 


tion. Or when a child says to another, “I can kick better 
than you,” rather than simply stating an opinion F; 
he is usually establishing a dominant, slightly hostile 
relationship B, although within some contexts such a 
statement might involve more of an aggressive element 
than one of status differentiation and so might be coded 
D. The statement, “I don’t want to play with you,” 
may represent active rejection C, whiny comp aining F, 
or very passive withdrawal H, depending on the context 
and on the quality with which it was said. 

In addition to the categorization described above, a 
form of “intensity” coding was employed simultane- 
ously. Each interaction was also coded as to whether 
the behavior was (a) uninvolved—for CAMBS: g VERY 
casual “Hi” or a casual ignoring of another s statement 
or request, (b) involved and appropriate, or (c) involved 
and inappropriate—either an overly intense behavior 


as responding to an affectionate gesture with an é 
These latter codings are rather crude, and the Belt are 
of involvedness, appropriateness, and intensity ca 
confounded. Recognizing these limitations, W® jing 
still make use of these categories over a wide sam net 
of behavior, and in point of fact, they do add ane i 
useful dimension to our findings. f thi 
Coding was done from tapes or typescripts i by 
dictated observations. Each observation was code 
at least two coders working together. The coders 
the protocol (or listened to the tape) line by line, CO ing 
each interaction in terms of the person be 3 ity’ 
(the specific child or adult), the interpersonal ete 
and “intensity” of the behavior, and the person tov 
whom the behavior was directed. Thus, one may y 
tain in chronological sequence the interactions of als? 
given child toward any other child or adult, an! 


ree 
ing 
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fe behavior of others, children or adults, towards 
him.” 


* Freedman et al. (1951, p. 155) present some data 
on interrater agreement in coding verbal behavior of 
adults. Adequate assessment of reliability is made 
difficult by the fact that there is no baseline for evaluat- 
ing correlational indices with data scored in this fashion. 
Rank order correlations between codings from proto- 
Cols of independent observers of the same events and 
between pairs of coders of the same protocols are in- 
variably high, but they are likely to be somewhat spur- 
lous, since there is some doubt that correlations be- 
tween random protocols are of zero order. Dittmann 
(in press) discusses a number of aspects of the reliabil- 
ity of the system, Considering agreement between two 
Pairs of coders working with the same material, Ditt- 
mann notes that item-by-item agreement, analogous 
to test item reliability, is far greater than chance ex- 
pectancy, but he also notes that there remain appre- 
ciable discrepancies. When, however, the single interac- 
be grouped to forma profile for an observation, a 
s on analogous to test reliability, discrepancies 
between independent pairs of coders are far smaller 
than could be expected by chance. Similarly, the proto- 
cols from independent observers of the same events 
Yield smaller differences than could be expected by 
chance, A recent check by the present authors compared 
different observers who observed the same children in 
matched, rather than identical, settings—a situation 
analogous to alternate forms. Differences, which 
mugg have resulted from observer variations or from 
A ee = matched settings or from 
erie be within chance limits. Furthermore, a 
coos ee servations made approximately two months 

Part with the same children also failed to yield sig- 
nificant differences. 
Pee Pone of these results allows a statement 
P evel of reliability comparable to the usual 
carson r. The significant item-by-item agreement, 
together with the failure to find evidence of bias in the 
Sources tested, and together with the finding of consist- 
ee individual differences, discussed below, would, 
owever, seem to warrant the conclusion reached by 
Dittmann (1958). The conclusion is that reliability 
1S adequate for grouped data—such as the individual 
Ao considered in the present study—although it 
not be adequate for the analysis of single se- 
quences, 

There remai: 
between the t 
answers 


ns a question of possible bias occurring 
aE Rone phases of the study, and the only 
seems fairly ween indirect ones. First, the scheme 
of the problem. : a second, raters have been aware 
possibility of Re their continued sensitivity to the 
possibility; third e probably served to reduce that 
posits cate , f e data yield negative as well as 
Shen ines S, whereas a bias would be likely to 
e oneeteniy, It is recognized that such 
which has incomplete, A more definitive check, 

awaited the presence of uncontaminated 


raters for who; 
3 m protocols can > disgui 
is currently in process be adequately disguised, 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In the discussion that follows, the basic 
source of material was, for each child, the 24 
protocols—12 in each phase—in which he 
served as the central focus for observation. 
For analyzing qualitative changes, the inter- 
actions of individual children were distributed 
into the four quadrants of the circle (Fig. 1); 
frequencies at the midpoints (M, I, E, and A) 
were divided evenly between the two adjacent 
quadrants with any remaining odd entry 
randomly assigned. Further data from indi- 
vidual segments of the 16-category scheme are 
noted occasionally, where this would seem to 
provide clarification. The approach to analyz- 
ing the reaction of others to individual children 
is commented on later. , 

The statistical method employed was chi 
square which, though it fails to take into ac- 
count the continuity postulated in the circle 
scheme, involves few assumptions as to the 
nature of the data. The indices suggested by 
Leary (1957, pp. 68-71), while mathematically 
more elegant, would seem to require assump- 
tions even beyond those of ordinal classifica- 
tion. The data for each child were analyzed 
independently in order to avoid confounding. 
Where individual chi squares for each child 
are summed to yield a total estimate of group 
change, the formula is the sum of chi squares 1n 
one direction minus the sum of chi squares 1n 
the other direction. Since there are no rational 
bases for expected distributions of behavior— 
any assumption that behavior should be 
distributed equally into each category 1S 
obviously untenable—total marginal distribu- 
tions for individual children were used in 
obtaining theoretical values. Significance tests 
are reported for two-tailed distributions, for 
although some expectations are rather ob- 
viously directional in studying behavior change 
for this group of children, we were at this 
stage interested in exploring both sides of any 
coins which seemed worth examining. 
ions, the median 


8¥For the early phase observati 
ee rd other children 


was 98 interactions for a child towa : d 
(range 62 to 141), and the median was 89 interactions 
toward adults (range 66 to 143). In the observations 
made 18 months later, the median number of interac- 
tions toward children was 77 (range 53 to 89); toward 
adults, it was 69 (range 61 to 98). 
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Fic. 2. CHANGES IN PROPORTIONS OF Hostite-Dost- 
NANT INTERACTIONS BY CHILDREN TO 
ADULTS 


Changes in Interactions Toward Adults 


Hostile-dominant interactions. Figure 2 pre- 
sents for each of the children the percentage 
of his total responses toward adults which 
were coded as hostile-dominant at each of the 
two phases. The category represents active 
forms of aggressive behavior. Included are such 
interactions as actively refusing to comply 
with adult requests, making boastful demands 
on adults, threatening or challenging adults, 
attempting to “argue down” an adult, poking 
unfriendly fun at an adult, ordering adults 
around in a boastful or unfriendly manner, and 
any attack on the adult in his role of authority 
with the attempt to negate or degrade the 
authority component. Difficulties in authority 
relationships were prominent in the case 
records of all six boys prior to their admission. 
In one sense, the chief symptoms which entered 
into their selection were their consistent failure 
to accept the roles that adults define for 
children and their active rebellion against adult 
authority. 

In the early phase, the mean percentage of 
hostile-dominant interactions toward adults 
was 28. This proportion is, of course, difficult 
to evaluate without control studies of more 
normal pre-adolescents in a comparable 
environment. For the clinical staff, however, it 
is a patent understatement to say that the 
amount of active hostility shown by these 
children was high.’ In the later phase, the mean 

percentage of hostile-dominant responses to- 
ward adults dropped to 11. Over the year and a 


9 Preliminary data from control studies confirm 


staff impressions. 
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Fic. 3. CHANGES IN Proportions or HostILE-PASSIVE 
INTERACTIONS BY CHILDREN TO ADULTS 


half between the two phases, each of the 
children changed in the expected direction 
The shift was examined for each child sep” 
arately by chi square—comparing frequencies 
of hostile-dominant vs. all other behavi0® 
toward adults over the two phases. The 
changes were significant for one child at ? aid 
-001, for two children at p < .01, for one chi 
at p < .02, and for two children at p < me 
The sum of the individual chi squares W% 
44.23, which with 6 df (one for each two-by 
two table) indicates a change at a level 
confidence well beyond .001. ive 
Hostile-passive interactions. Hostile-pas* 
modes of expressing hostility were, in genet 
less prominent in the relations of the childr 
with adults than were the more con 
forms of aggression discussed above. et 
behaviors as whining and complaining 1n ie 
tion to adults, accusing adults of pur ind | 
behavior or attitudes, demanding somet the 
of an adult in such a way as to imply that, he 
adult is an ungiving monster, sulky T = 
drawal from interaction, tearful refusa 
these constituted a mean of 14% © nase 
behavior toward adults in the earlier P an 
(Fig. 3). A year and a half later, the me i 
percentage had dropped to 8. Four of the z 
children showed a decrease in passive ne 
pressions of aggression—one at p < 01, %0; 
at p < .02, one at p < .10, and one at $ go e 
two children showed an insignificant inct¢ J 
(p < .50 in both cases). The sum of the nt 
chi squares in the expected direction min; 
the two chi squares in the contrary directio® 
17.62, which with 6 df is significant °' 1g 
confidence level beyond .01. Thus, it W° 
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FRIENDLY PASSIVE INTERACTIONS TO ADULTS 
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Ma CHANGES IN PROPORTIONS OF FRIENDLY- 
IVE INTERACTIONS BY CHILDREN TO ADULTS 


rie hie while the magnitude of decrease in 
signifa, y hostile interactions toward adults was 
as ii o the change was not nearly as great 
hostili e case of dominant expressions of 
ity. 
thar ily passive interactions. It is interesting 
Aeaee © the fact that these were hyper- 
unmana © oe selected because of their 
adults a ility, the modal Tesponse toward 
"ig. 4) T in the friendly-passive category 
Passive behad in the earlier phase, friendly- 
Portion of aoe made up the greatest pro- 
the childre nteractions with adults for each of 
of the eal with a mean of 43%. Examination 
Six childre Interactions toward adults of all 
ocus otobi when each was in the primary 
phase the ee that in the earlier 
categories (Fig. highest ranking of the 16 
ae ig. 1) were affiliative behaviors 
Seeking "ibe sb behaviors (L), and help- 
Spectively TE (K), which produced re- 
toward adults a and 12% of all interactions 
Indicating tia This phenomenon, rather than 
YPeraggres at the children were not “really” 
irections he would seem to point in two 
ehavior in lrst, these are children and their 
of other childs any ways must resemble that 
interaction i ren of their age. Second, each 
Weight, and i analyses carries a single 
Purposes, it while this arrangement serves its 
example, į is unlikely that the recipient, for 
> IS equally impressed by one friendly 


1 Actiy, 
. e resi A 
with 10%, esistance or disagreement (B) was nest 
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“hello” as by a single attack of murderous rage. 
The relatively high frequencies of friendly- 
passive behaviors do not negate the difficulties 
in living with these children. The problem is 
that there are no units for effectively gauging 
the psychological impact of an action on the 
recipient. 

By the time of the later period, the per- 
centage of friendly-passive interactions with 
adults had risen to a mean of 63%. Each of the 
children showed an increase in such responses- 
one at p < .001, twoat p < .01, oneat p < .05, 
one at p < .10, and one at p < .30. The sum 
of the chi squares is 45.37, which with 6 df is 
significant at a confidence level well beyond 
.001. Further consideration of the specific 
nature of the changes appears below. 

Friendly-dominant interactions. It is difficult 
to know what to expect in the friendly-domi- 
nant area, both in proportions and in actual 
changes. In contrast with the situation for 
aggression and dependency, there has been 
little theoretical or research interest in su 
children’s behaviors as sympathizing with or 
reassuring adults, offering help to adults, and 
teaching or advising adults. One might guess 
that such actions are perhaps not very ap- 
propriate as a major aspect of the relations of 
pre-adolescent boys with adults. For the 
present group, friendly-dominant _ responses 
constituted a rather small proportion of be- 
haviors toward adults. The values in Fig. 5 
and the mean values—16% in the early and 


18% in the later phase—are somewhat spuri- 
ously high because the major contributory 
entry was from affiliative responses (M), which 
in the analyses were distributed equally be- 
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Fic. 6. CHANGES IN PROPORTIONS OF APPROPRIATE- 
INVOLVED INTERACTIONS BY CHILDREN TO ADULTS 


tween friendly-dominant and friendly-passive 
interactions.!! Only for one child, Bruce, did 
the change between the two phases approach 
significance (p < .10), and here it was almost 
wholly a function of the increase in affiliative 
responses (M). The sum of the four chi squares 
showing increase minus the two showing de- 
crease was 2.95, which is not significant 
(p < .90). 

The “intensity” dimension. Most of the 
children’s behavior was considered by the 
coders to be appropriate and involved. In the 
early phase, this “intensity” category com- 
prised a mean of 75% of the children’s action 
toward adults (Fig. 6). Only 9% of the be- 
havior in this period—a mean for the six 
children—was coded as inappropriate and 
involved, that is, as being overly intense or 
qualitatively inappropriate to the circum- 
stances. Uninvolved interactions yielded a 
mean of 16% of the behaviors in this phase; 
these included such actions as silent rejections 
of adult requests, subtle provocations, as well 
as token gestures of acceptance or affiliation, 
and the term uninvolved is not very adequate. 

In any case, the proportions of appropriate- 
involved interactions increased in the later 
phase from a mean of 75% to a mean of 86%. 
Each of the children changed in the expected 
direction. Comparing the frequencies of ap- 
propriate-involved behaviors with the summed 
frequencies of the other two categories over 
the two phases yielded chi squares at con- 


The total of the three categories, N, O, and P; 

i ber of interactions in 
buted 7% to the total num e 5 

Sh of ii Wo phases, whereas M contributed 15% 

and 21% to the early and late phase, respectively. 
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fidence levels of p < .01 for one child, p < .05 
for two children, p < .20 for two children, and 
p < .90 for the sixth child (two-tailed tests). 
The sum of the chi squares was 21.19, which 
with 6 df is significant at p < .01. Five children 
showed a decrease in inappropriate-involved 
behavior; the means went from 9% to 4%. All 
six children showed a decrease in uninvolved 
actions toward adults, the means dropping 
from 16% to 10%. The raw frequencies are 
in some cases too small to warrant statistica 
analysis, but the trends seem obvious. f 
Summary comments on changes in interactions 
with adults. Over the year and a half the 
children changed considerably in their be 
havior toward adults. Primarily, they lessenet 
their attempts to dominate adults aggre’ 
sively, and they increased their friendly an 
compliant associations with adults. Passive 
expressions of hostility also decreased, am 
in gencral, behavior became more appropriate: 
but these latter changes, while statistical 
significant, were less striking. ain 
It is obvious that improvement occurre f 
overt behavior toward adults. During i 
period of the study, however, the boys P* 
not only been under an intensive resident 
treatment program, but they had also proni 
older. Where so little is known in any Syse 
matic way about the interpersonal behav!“ 
of normal children and about developme? g 
changes in such behavior, there is the Pe e 
plexing question that is often put as an att 
between maturation and learning (or yt 
ment). The question is a complex one, Toe 
social maturation can never be divorced 
considerations of the particular environn g 
involved and its indulgences, tolerances» ‘ 
demands. For example, the treatment 
children, in order to be adequate, must Cor 
growth and development into account. inr 
versely, maturational phenomena will be in 
fluenced by the environmental medium ne 
which they occur. In the present situation, ae 
may legitimately ask: Are the changes P&C" 
sarily to be attributed to the treatment pr j 
gram together with growth and developm® f 
or are they, perhaps, primarily a function 
normal development within a somewhal beniz 
environment? No definitive answer can ai 
given without control studies, and there o 
manifold problems even so. There are, PO“ 
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ever, some partial cues in the data which in- 
dicate that the treatment, in a broad sense, 
is a critical factor. Thus, while one might 
possibly expect decreased aggression and de- 
creased dominance in relation to adults as 
part of a “normal” growth process, though the 
argument would be tenuous, one would not 
expect to find much increase in trusting, de- 
pendent relations with adults. It is interesting 
that out of the 16 possibilities (Fig. 1), the 
Category that showed the greatest shift was 
K, which deals with requesting, depending, 
and asking-help behavior, and that the per- 
oe of responses in this category went from 
T Mth ee toward adults in the early 
ie as = Saa in the later phase. In frequency 
Tt me ma K shifted from third to first rank. 
anA n seem that this was not a maturation 
ia is, it is unlikely that 
hee aie her become increasingly dependent 
Sali cee admit their dependency on 
cutee 1 age. One may speculate that the 
nae hg to the dissolution of a defen- 
a ali that dependency emerges; such 
of the E s dovetails with the impressions 
Cine A ace lotherapists that oral themes be- 
a Pe Prominent in the later phases of 
SUES aiy with these children. The critical 
kat rae hat factors in the treatment 
nately wh aa ited to change can unfortu- 

i bur sis poner by a study such as 
change me further issues in the process of 
sion of TO considered below in the discus- 
children, aviors directed toward each of the 


Chay s 
ges ti . n 
ges in Interactions Toward Peers 


eee the behavior of the children 
child when h PECTS, again considering each 
tion, but e was the focal subject for observa- 
behavior Ka investigating changes in the 
ten. The os he directed toward other chil- 
i iscussion can be briefer in this 
ecause some of the contextual ma- 
Wea been presented. . 
Sents for ae oe interactions. Figure 7 pre- 
Percentage ol penig at the two phases the 
dominant in ms actions which were hostile- 
h Orientation toward other children. 
ases the means are higher than was 
or behavior toward adults—39% as 
to 28% in the early phase, and 32% 


as com i i 
Pared to 11% in the later phase. Five 
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Fic. 7. CHANGES IN Proportions OF HostILE-DOMI- 


NANT INTERACTIONS BY CHILDREN TO PEERS 
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Fic. 8. CHANGES IN PROPORTIONS OF HosTILE-PASSIVE 
INTERACTIONS BY CHILDREN TO PEERS 


of the six boys were in the early period more 
dominantly aggressive toward their peers than 
toward adults, and all six showed this trend 
in the later period. That is, aggressive attempts 
at dominance were, as might be expected, more 
readily expressed toward peers than toward 
the higher status adults. 


All six of the children showed expected de- 


cremental changes over the 18 months. While 
ix cases IS S18- 


this directional consistency for st 

nificant at a confidence level of p = -93 by a 
simple two-tailed binomial test, none of the 
individual changes reached statistical sig- 
nificance, and the sum of the individual chi 
as also nonsignificant. Thus, in con- 
arked shifts between the two 
ostile-dominant inter- 
he changes in inter- 


squares w: 
trast to the m 
phases in proportions ofh 
actions toward adults, t n 
actions with peers were, at the most, slight. 

Hostile-passive interactions. Although four 
of the six children showed a decrease 1n hostile- 
passive behaviors (Fig. 8), in no case was the 
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change significant. One child, Clif, increased 
in passive expressions of aggression toward the 
others, and the shift was significant by chi 
square at p < .001. For this child, both passive 
resistance (F) and withdrawal (H) increased 
over the year and a half. His over-all propor- 
tion of hostility rose somewhat, though not 
significantly, since a slight decline in hostile- 
dominant interactions did not compensate for 
the increased passive hostility. The situation 
thus points to the possibility of a slight de- 
terioration in peer relationships for this child 
over the period of the study. The mean per- 
centages of hostile-passive responses for the 
six children are the same in the two phases, 
12%, and the sum of the chi squares for the 
positive change direction minus those in the 
negative direction is, although opposite to the 
direction of improvement because of Clif’s 
contribution, not significant. 

Friendly-passive interactions. Just as active 
aggression was more characteristic in response 
to peers than to adults, so friendly-passive 
interactions, at the opposite side of the circle, 
were less characteristic in peer relationships 
than in relationships with adults. In the early 
phase, friendly-passive actions made up 43% 
of the responses to adults and 24% of the 
responses to other children; in the later period, 
the respective percentages were 63 and 29. 
In behavior toward adults, Categories M, L, 
and K (Fig. 1) held the three highest ranks for 
response frequencies in each of the two phases, 
based on the total number of responses of all 
children in each phase. In behaviors toward 
peers, M (affiliative responses) and L (coopera- 
tive responses) were at Ranks 1 and 4.5 in the 
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early phase and at Ranks 1 and 2.5 in the later 
phase. But the position of K (trusting, de- 
pendent, help-seeking responses) was quite 
different in relations with peers. In the early 
phase, only 2% of all responses were coded K, 


a ranking of 14 in a triple tie; in the later | 


phase, only 3% of all responses was coded K, 
a ranking of 11.5 in a quadruple tie. Thus, 
unlike the case in relation to adults, de- 
pendency responses among the children 0C- 
curred relatively infrequently, and they showed 
rather little shift between the two times 0 
study. 

Four boys showed gains in the proportions 


of friendly-passive behaviors toward peel _ 


(Fig. 9), and for two of them the change was 
significant by chi square at p < .05. None of 
the other shifts were statistically significanti 
the sum of the four chi squares in the expecté 
direction minus the two in the opposite dire 
tion was 8.87 which, with 6 df, yields a co” 
fidence level of p < .20. 

Friendly-dominant interactions. One might 
expect the friendly-dominant mode of inte™ 
action to be more characteristic of relatio”? 
among children than from children to adult6 
and such an expectation appears to be legit 
mate. In the early phase, an average 0 
of the children’s responses to peers we 
friendly-dominant in orientation in contras, 
to the average of 16% in responses to adulty 
in the later phase, the two averages were 28 
and 18%, respectively. The category M age 
constituted a major source of data for : g 
quadrant, and that the values are not deceiv” 
is shown by the fact that Categories N, 0: ê en 
P yielded 15% of all responses toward childr 
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in each of the two phases and 7% of all re- 
sponses toward adults in each of the two 
phases. 

Figure 10 shows four of the six changes to 
be in the direction of an increase in friendly- 
dominant behaviors toward peers, but none of 
the changes in either direction is significant; 
neither is the sum of the chi squares. 

The “intensity” dimension. The distributions 
of responses toward peers are strikingly similar 
to the distributions of responses toward adults 
In the three-category “intensity” classification. 
In the early phase, the mean proportions of 
interactions toward children were 74% ap- 
Propriate-involved (as compared to 75% for 
behavior toward adults), 16% uninvolved in- 
teractions (as compared to 16% for behavior 
vergara adults), and 9% inappropriate-in- 
volved interactions (as compared to 9% for 
eio toward adults). Ihn the later phase, 
a oe means are, respectively, 84%, 11 %, 
b 7 as compared to 86%, 10%, and 4% in 

chavior toward adults. 

of “aie 11 shows the shifts in the proportions 
af Cat behaviors for each 
ected meen All changes were in the ex- 
Be direction of increase. For one child 
e was significant at ps 02, for 
for the at < .05, and for a third atp < 10; 
cluas ot. a three children there is less con- 
chi eat ence of change. The sum of the 
nnr res is 15.85, which, with 6 df, is sig- 
Rappe at a level of p < .02. Decreases in 
tlors a ayolved and in uninvolved ac- 
s dansi r peers seem by inspection to be 
to ent than they were in behavior 

S adults. 

t piara area nares on changes in interactions 
ty B C a the evidence of change 
iseci e N peers is much less than in the 
change ju tons with adults. The only general 
much aiT directed action that warrants 

ence was the increase in the rela- 


tive : 
other em of appropriate behavior. In 
those Pects, the directions were similar to 


coer i i toward adults—toward a 
toward an į ominant aggressive actions and 
tions—but m in friendly compliant ac- 
were, for the, shifts over the year and a half 
o the “i most part, unimpressive. 

to adults estion of why changes in relations 
changes in Te so much more striking than were 

Peer relations, no clear answer can 
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be given. There is the possibility that inter- 
personal behavior with peers was less dis- 
turbed than that with adults. Control studies 
would be required to confirm or disaffirm this 
statement. There is also the possibility that 
changes occur earlier in the treatment process 
in relation to adults than in relation to peers. 
Such an hypothesis would be reasonable 
though not necessary on the basis of clinical 
evidence that the difficulties of these boys de- 
veloped out of primary relationships W! a 
parental figures. Perhaps, with these primitive 
children, some resolution of earlier relationship 
problems must occur before the genetically 
more advanced problems of peer relationships 
can be met. Follow-up studies and studies of 
other clinical groups would be useful here. 
There is also a possibility that the observation 
method and the instrument are less potent 
for gauging peer interactions than for inter- 
actions of children toward adults. Some light 
is cast on this latter issue in the discussions that 


follow. 


FURTHER EXPLORATIONS 


The aim in the following sections is to explore 
some phenomena of group and individual inter- 


personal behavior. Such exploration can we 
haps illuminate some of the findings already 


referred to. It can point to further potentialities 
or limitations of the methods. Most mapaa 
it can probe toward the formulation of genera. 


principles. 
Group Similarities 


The selection of the, 
vironmental homogeneit 


children and their en- 
y within the institu- 
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tion should make for behavioral similarities in 
their interactions. That the children did re- 
semble one another in interpersonal behavior 
is shown as follows: When the 16 categories 
were ranked for each child in accordance with 
the frequencies of his interactions, Kendall 
Ws, computed for the six children and cor- 
rected for ties, were .61 for interactions toward 
peers and .59 for interactions toward adults 
in the early phase; in the later phase, the cor- 
responding Ws were .61 and .76. All Ws are 
significant at levels of p < .001. Furthermore, 
behavior between the two phases correlated 
significantly. When the interactions for the 
group taken as a whole in the 16 categories were 
ranked for each phase, the Spearman rho 
corrected for ties, for behavior toward peers 
was .79. Even in the case of interactions 
toward adults, where the differences between 
phases were highly significant, the rank orders 
of interaction categories were similar between 
the two periods a year and a half apart. The 
rho, corrected for ties, was .75.!? Thus, although 
interpersonal behavior may change over time, 
it also seems to maintain a certain consistency. 
The concordances among individuals and 
the consistencies in group behavior raise a 
number of questions. We do not know to what 
extent correspondences are a function of the 
homogeneity of the group and of the environ- 
mental milieu, or, on the other hand, to what 
extent they are related to the facts that the 
subjects are children of a given age, or children 
in a specific culture, or that they are simply 
children. Speculations here would perhaps be 
promiscuous. There are, however, some data 
presented by Barker and Wright (1954, Ch. 
12) which offer possibilities for very crude com- 
parison. These authors show rankings of inter- 
active categories for the behavior of eight 
“normal” children, each of whom was ob- 
served individually for a day ‘in the small 
Midwestern town in which the children lived. 
All interactive behavior was noted and later 
coded. Four of the children were boys and four 
were girls; ages range from 1 year, 10 months 
through 10 years, 9 months, with a median 
age of 5 years, 10 months. Thus, the children 
and their environments were very different 
from those of the present study. The behavioral 
categories employed in the two studies also 


i2 The critical value for significance at p = .01 
(one-tailed test) is a rho of .60. 


differed, but on an a priori, face-validity basis, 
it was decided which categories were compar- 
able in the two schemes." The rank orders of 
interactive behavior for these two different 
samples of children in different environments 
were correlated. Behavior toward adults 
yielded rhos of .24 and .31 between the Barker 
and Wright data (1954, p. 429) and the present 
study’s carly and late phases, respectively: 
behavior toward children yielded rhos of AS 
and .29. Although none of the rhos is s!& 
nificant with cight sets of ranks, all are positive: 
By themselves, positive correlation C0 
efficients can be artifacts of the categories 
employed; for example, by choosing walking 
and flying as categories for classification, it 
can be shown—not wholly illegitimately— 
that people are all alike. The matter is, how- 
ever, not so readily dismissed. In the course ° 
the day, the Barker and Wright children hag 
transactions with adults; the same was tru? 
for the six boys in the present study. When the 
total adult behaviors toward the Barker an 
Wright children (1954, p. 425) were compare 
in rankings with the total adult behavio® 
directed toward the six hyperaggressive boy 
the rhos were .93 (p < .01) for the early pha® 
and .79 (p < .05) for the later phase. That "y 
despite the differences in children in age an 
psychological status, despite the differences 
environments (home, school, and neighborhot,, 
versus a psychiatric milieu), despite the v d 
ferences in adults (parents, neighbors, ae 
teachers as against counselors, nurscsy Pa 
sicians, and teachers), and despite differen® í 
in methods of study, patterns of behavior 
adults toward children apparently have g ne 
in common. The patterns of behavior O° 
very different samples of children would =r 
to have less—though still something ul 
common. In isolation, such findings are dific l 
to evaluate. They do, however, point tO 
desirability of investigating commonalities 
differences in interpersonal patterns in rela 
to maturational factors and in relatio? 
cultural and subcultural variations. 


ec 


al 


tio? 
o 


ta 
18 Dominance in the Barker and Wright scheme E 
considered equal to the sum of A and P (MIB yr 
Appeal = K and J, Resistance = B, C, and F, sub’ 
turance = N and O, Aggression = D and F, e” 
mission = I, Compliance = L, and Avoidane: ce 
G and H. Affiliative responses, M, were ignored, ê 
affection is treated under a different coding syste™ 
Barker and Wright (1954, Ch. 10). 
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Individual Differences 


_Another side of the coin is the matter of in- 
dividual differences. The side one emphasizes, 
resemblances or differences, depends on what 
one wishes to talk about. General arguments 
as to which are greater are specious, a pitfall 
researchers have not always avoided. For a 
scheme to be maximally useful, it should be 
capable both of abstracting general phe- 
nomena and of demonstrating differentiations, 
and, all other things being equal, the finer its 
discriminations, the greater its potential. An 
en and minimal test of the clinical utility 
inane is its capacity for showing 
ee differences. Considering the earlier 
Fo ie pom by quadrants, the six children 
neri among themselves in both interactions 
in a each other (Table 1, p < .001) and 
i interactions toward adults (Table 2, 
RED The “intensity” codings seemed less 
in aor to individual factors (Table 3,p < 01 
in ‘sees i with children; Table 4, p< 10 
lieu een with adults). Individual dif- 
the i er the children also appeared in 
(Table a phase in interactions toward peers 
adults Choe .01) and in interactions toward 
ai c e 6, p < .05), but they seemed 
Period r ii ie perhaps by the long 
tensity” ç ie communal living. „The “in- 
Sictias tie neS yielded results similar to the 
with oe ( able 7, p < .01 for interactions 

Peers; Table 8, p < .50 for interactions 


TABLE 1 


Inpr 
VID 
VAL DIFFERENCES IN MODES OF INTERACTION 
OWARD PEERS—EARLY PHASE 


Een Wa 


quostile- Hostile- | Friendly- | Friendly- 
ominant | passive | passive dominant 
Sa Actions | Actions | Actions | Actions 
T i 
ay | 2 24 35 24 
Bruce | 8-97)" | (11.49) | (24.78) (26.76) 
10 
Clit (23.69) | (6.99) | (15.06) | (16.26) 
26 3 
Daye | (37-44) | (11.04) | (23.81) | (25-71) 
Gr 12 17 35 
Eq 44) | (11.04) | (23.81) | (25-71) 
a 1 18 13 
Frank | Q360) | (7.55) | (16.28) (17.58) 
32 4 
— ES 87) | (15.89) | (34.26) | (36.99) 
" Expected pe — 


v eer 5 
values based on marginal distributions_are In 


Parent] 
heses, x= 60.13, df = 15 p< .001 


TABLE 2 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN MODES OF INTERACTION 
TOWARD ADULTS—EARLY PHASE * 


(N = 542) 
Hostile- | Hostile- | Friendly- | Friendly- 
dominant | passive | passive |dominant 
Actions | Actions | Actions | Actions 
Tony 24 10 40 15 
(24.96)" | (12.97) | (36.29) (14.78) 
Bruce 23 25 33 8 
(24.96) (12.97) | (36.29) (14.78) 
Clif 15 4 27 10 
(15.70) (8.16) | (22.83) (9.30) 
Dave 13 6 36 11 
(18.51) (9.62) | (26.91) (10.96) 
Ed 42 24 45 32 
(40.10) (20.84) | (58.31) (23.75) 
Frank 35 10 40 14 
(27.76) (14.43) | (40.37) (16.44) 


a Expected values based on marginal distributi 


parentheses. x? = 34.94, df = 15, p < -01. 


TABLE 3 


ions are in 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN “TNTENSITY” OF INTER- 
ACTION TOWARD PEERS—EARLY PHASE 


(N = 568) 
Uninvolved Involved- Involved-in- 
pet ved appropriate appropriate 
#chons Actions Actions 
Tony 12 86 4 
(16.34)" (76.50) (9.16) 
Bruce 14 40 8 
(9.93) Geen Gan 
Clif 24 2 
(15.70) (73.50) (8.80) 
Dave 14 70 H 
(15.70) V — 
Ed 7 
(10.73) (50.25) (6.02) 
Frank 20 106 15 
(22.59) (105.75) (12.66) 


2 Expected values based on marginal distributions are 10 


parentheses. x? = 24.71, df = 10,2 < 01, 


with adults), but again perhaps somewhat 
attenuated. . 

In all these analyses, individual differences 
in behaviors toward children seem greater than 
do individual differences in behaviors toward 
adults. This trend would indicate that those 


i igni i es in peer 
failures to find significant differenc ae peer 
relations between the two phases, as compa 

n relations 


to the significant phase differences ! se 
with adults, were not a function of the lac 
of sensitivity of the method 
actions. On a theoretical level, 
point to a more general issue 0 


to peer inter- 
the trend may 
f role relation- 


BL 


TABLE 4 
DIFFERENCES IN “INTENSITY” oF INTER- 
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TABLE 6 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN MODES OF INTERACTION 


NDIVIDUAT. — i PHASE TOWARD ApuLTS—LATER PHASE 
TND! TON TONED ee EARLY PHAS) A 

i q _Involved- Involved-in- Hostile- | Hostile- | Friendly- Friendly, 
Uninvolve appropriate appropriate dominant passive passive dominan! 
ferons Actions Actions Actions | Actions | Actions | Actions 

i 9 6 Tony | 9 15 64 10 
Tony cour E 19) Q 20) . (10.96) (8.50) | (61.08) (17.45) 

Bruce ruce 41 

i (14.61) (65 19) (9.20) a (8.61) | (6.68) | (47.99) (3.74) 
$ (9.20) (41.02) (5.79) i Pos 44 dian 

Dave 14 50 2 pas | QS (6.07) | (43.63) | (2 

Vi 

Ed STS | 6-82) | 6.20) | Go | dos 
(23.48) (104.74) (14.77) i dio) 

Frank 15 75 9 Frank (7:50) G-81) (41.76) i 

rank 

(16.26) (72.51) (10.23) (7.27) | (5.64) | (40.51) | (11-58) 


"Expected values based on marginal distributions are in 
parentheses. x? = 16.83, df = 10, p < .10. 


TABLE 5 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN MODES or INTERACTION 
TOWARD PEERS—LATER PHASE 


7 i 
“Expected values based on marginal distributions are 
Parentheses, x? = 27.81, df = 15, p < .05. 


TABLE 7 


ER 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN “INTENSITY” OF INT 
ACTION TOWARD PEERS—LATER PHASE 


(N = 430) (N = 430) 
Hostile- | Hostile- Friendly- |Friendly- ‘ ed- Involved e 
dominant | passive | passive dominant Uninvolved Rio aa inapproptt! 
Actions | Actions | Actions | Actions Actions Actions | Actions 
Tony 9 13 20 18 Ton 2 5 
(18.98)* | (6.84) | (17.58) | (16.60) 7 (6.84)s Go. 51) (2.65) 
Bruce | 25 11 12 Bruce 4 42 7 | 
f (16.76) | (6.04) | (15.53) | (14.67) (6.04) (44.62) (2.34) 
Clif # i | Ba | a Clif 8 ót 2 37) 
; -43) | (21.68) | (20.48) wk G. 
Dave | 20 6 26 2 Dave ie oe Oy) | 
a 6.57) (9.57) 4.61) (23.25) (9.57) (70.72) oe | 
; 1 Ed 13 
(24.99) | (9.00) | (23.15) | (21.86) (9.00) (ee 51) (3.49) 
Frank | 30 4 28 Frank fi] 65. 4 3) 
(25.30) | (9.12) | (23.44) | (22.14) (9.12) (67.35) (.5 
io 
“Expected values based on marginal distributions are in "Expected values based on marginal distributions ae 
parentheses, x? = 36.88, df = 15, p < .01, parentheses. x? = 24.41, df = 10, p < .01. 


ships. We may speculate that People will tend 
to act in a more individualized fashion toward 
those in their own status group than they do 
toward groups of rather different statuses, 
That is, not only may there be a cognitive 
tendency for one group to stereotype another 
group of very different status, but patterns of 
behavior in a group may be less variable in 
relations to other groups than in relations to 
peers. To the other-status recipient of be- 
havior, the behavioral cohesiveness of a group 
may then appear to be greater than it actually 


does to the within-group members. 


P rob 
Some Dynamic Aspects of Interpersonal P 
esses 


ab 
In all the foregoing discussion, it is as hoge | 


each child were an independent, seH“ f 
termined unit. Yet one of the basic fact? ee 
interpersonal processes is the interdeperd® ke 
and continuity of behavior. One’s actions €Y° ig 
actions by others, and the actions of others 
turn, stimulate one’s own behavior- “i 
(1957, Ch. 7) has commented on and 8) 
some examples of reciprocality in interpe™™ 4 js 
behavior among adults. For cues as tO yeb 
issue, the behavior that each child rece! 
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> TABLE 8 
Ispivipvar nn ge Per TABLE 9 
ACTION TOWARD une Tee wee Actions sy Peers Towarp Eats Cunn Enit 
ee (N = 438) PHASE ed 
(W = 1034) 
Uninvolved Tnvolved- Involved- Hostile- i P i 
Actions appropriate inappropriate deminane Hostile: aren maenda 
Actions Actions Actions | Actions | Actions | Actions 
Tony 10 g4 r Freq.| % |Frea.| % [Frea] % |Frea.| % 
9,84)a 
Bare FPA (83.90) 4.25) Toy | 74) 46] 9] 6] 33 | 21] $4) 2 
: 77 5 5 ruce 51 | 37 | 16 | 12 | 38 | 2 
Ciit aes (65.92) (3.34) Ciit EAEE 
7. O ave 96 | 42 | 29 | 13 | 54 | 24 | 48 | 21 
Dave (7:03) (59.93) 8.09 Ed [50/40] 1) 8| 27 22 | 37 | 30 
Ed (6:15) 25) (2.65) ran! 78 | 39 | 31 | 15 | 56 | 28 | 37 | 18 
n `S 2 
Frank (6:0) (57.36) (2.91) TABLE 10 
(6.53 58 1 ACTIONS BY ApuLTtS Towarp Eacm CRILDo—EARLY 
+53) (55.65) (2.82) wos 
om N = 557) 
Parentheses. 3 Nas based on marginal distributions are in 
55, df = 10, p < 50, Hostile- | Hostile- | Friendly- | Friendly- 
dominant assive assive | dominant 
from his peers and f Actions ctions ctions | Actions 
and from y cami 
ables 9 through 12 adults was examined. Frea] % |Frea| % |Frea| % |Frea| % 
of interaction 8 a present the frequencies T Ea 
cat "a s and percentages in ony 16/18} 1/ al 8] 9| 6 72 
tegories of response f ee i Ae t Bruce i9 |23| of 0] 13] 15 | 52 | 62 
received fro ponse for behavior each child Clif 24133] 1] 1] 12] 17] 35] 48 
keito. m others," Dave 20/20] 2| 2] 12 | 12 | 66 | 66 
ren. T] anty in adult behavior toward chil- A a 16] 16] 5| 5) 28) 27) %3 
1 » The behavi Frank 26 |24| 6| 6 | 23] 21 53 | 49 
Sharply with a vior of the adults contrasted 
of the adult hat of the children. The majority TABLE 11 
Six children r e oa mean over the ACTIONS BY Peers Towarp EACH CHILD—LATER 
72 in the lat of 58% in the early phase and PHASE 
Category Er in the friendly-dominant a= 20 
? . 
Supporting mposed of friendly, nurturant, Hostile- | Hostile- | Friendly- | Friendly: 
A further da te and guiding activities, dominant | passive | pases | “Actions 
the com i emonstration of the contrast lies in ——— 
the cp PerSon between behavior “sent” by Frea % [Frea] % [Frea| % [Prea 7% 
Tony 37} 42] 6| 7 | 20} 23 | 25 28 


hild 
Š = and the behavior they “received.” 
Y phase, a mean of 51% of the 


Tesp 
onses $ i 

“Dh which individual children “sent” 
ti ese ta 

Hons of bles were constructed using the interac- 


fo e chi 
CUS Of o} Idren when they were not in the central 


tio DServati bee 
ae ë A That is, in tabulating, the interac- 
tabin all other subject were ignored; the interac- 

ulateq persons, children and adults, were 


tow. a i 
whi’ T according to whom they were directed 
entered i 
ake ot enter tree? tte previous tables (1 through 8) 
aa uld be noted ese tables. At the same time, it 
par ssarily tpt that the entries in any cell do not 
chila pants E eT the equal contribution of all 
domin ‘or example, A oie directed toward a given 
ant actions A ‘ony may have received 10 hostile- 
S from Ba T Bruce and 5 hostile-dominant 
square GAE, these Sng of such possibilities of 
isped a discues ata are not analyzed by chi 
10n of the ain that follows is based on visual 


US arbi : 
bitrary rule insures that the same data ` 


Bruce 37 | 26} 7 

Clif o1| 41] 11] 5 | 58] 27 58 | 27 
Dave 36 | 23 | 15 | 9 | 61 | 38 47 | 30 
Ed 56 | 40 | 19 | 13 | 31 | 22 35 | 25 
Frank 59 | 34 | 22 | 12 | 54 | 31 40 | 23 

TABLE 12 
Actions By Aputts Towarp EACH CHILD—LATER 

PHASE 

(N = 658) 
Hostile- | Hostile- | Friendly- Friendly- 
dominant | passive assive | dominant 
Actions Actions ctions Actions 
Freq.| % |Frea.| % Frea.| % Ered. a% 
Toi 19} 16} 0| 0 10| 8|91]76 
Bad 18 |15| 2] 2 16 | 13 | 83 | 70 
Clif 20|19| 0| 0 8| 7 |78 |74 
Dave 6| 83| 0| 0} 13 18 | 55 | 74 
Ed s| 7] 5| 4] 22 19 | 82 | 70 
Frank 22/18] 1| 1 17 | 14 | 82 | 67 
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each other were hostile in orientation 
(Table 1); they “received” a mean of 51% 
hostile actions from each other (Table 9). 
For the later phase, the values were H% 
hostile responses “sent” and 43% “received” 
(Tables 5 and 11). In contrast was the situation 
with adults. Whereas the children in the early 
phase “sent” a mean of 42% hostile actions 
to adults, they “received” a mean of only 25% 
hostile actions in return (Tables 2 and 10). 
For the later phase, the values were 19% 
“sent” and 15 “received” (Tables 6 and 12). 
Although the data are, of course, not definitive, 
they hint that processes of interpersonal 
change, insofar as change occurred, were adult 
rather than child initiated. It would seem 
reasonable that if interaction were purely 
reciprocal—an eye for an eye—one could not 
expect changes in the direction of the par- 
ticipants’ actions, at least after a stable status 
order had been established. It is probably at 
the interruptions in patterns of reciprocality 
that the potential for interpersonal change 
arises. This is not to say that such interrup- 
tions are sufficient requirements for change, 
although they may be necessary ones. 

Nor does the foregoing discussion imply that 
the adults did not, in some measure, respond 
reciprocally to the children. Although the 
adults may have initiated the process of 
change, they, like the children, showed system- 
atic shifts in behavior between the two 
phases. The proportions of aggression expressed 
by adults decreased in relation to each of the 
six boys.’ Noted previously was the fact that 
the major single shift in the 16 categories on 
the part of the children in their behavior 
toward adults was the increase in help-re- 
questing, dependent actions (K); it is 


toward 


in- 


15 The mutual changes raise the possibility of an 
interesting counter-argument that the children do 
not “really” change at all; rather, they simply respond 
reciprocally to “improvement” in the adults brought 

hrough training and experience. An adequate 
about throug ; A 
refutation of this view as a complete explanation of 
the changes in the children’s relations with adults 
hang 3 

would probably require data extraneous to the present 
tudv, although study of the sequences of interactions 
Sait aide some cues. Note that such a counter- 
fenk an only arise when there is actual informa- 
argument can , he “others.” The usual 
i bout the behavior of the “others. a 
uon avout © studies of change is of a constant or 
oe E environment. The data put into 
randomly fluctuating € f such an assumption. 
question the tenability of s 
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teresting that the major single category of 
change in adult responses over the two phases | 
was the increase in giving and help-offering: 
responses (O) from 23 to 34% of the total 
adult behaviors. The adults also changed m 
the “intensity” of behavior toward the chil- 
dren. The proportions of appropriate-involve 
behaviors as compared to uninvolved ane 
inappropriate-involved behaviors increased w 
relation to cach child, the means going from 
82 to 90%. ot 
Reciprocality in peer behavior, Changes ™ 
actions “received” from peers also, in generat 
paralleled the previously noted changes E 
actions “sent” toward peers. The evidence fo 
a general systematic change in the quality : 
interactions toward peers was noted as sligh q 
Similarly, there appears to be little over 
change in the quality of interactions Leu 
from peers (Tables 9 and 11). Dave was n 
child who changed most in the direction. er 
decreased aggression toward peers. ee 
children changed similarly in their behave 
toward him. A further parallel appears M o, 
case of Clif, who, as mentioned previously, = 
unusual in that while he decreased in domin 
forms of aggression toward peers, he shows 
significantly more passively hostile actions y 
the later phase. In the later as compared tO tly 
earlier period, Clif received more dominan m 
hostile but fewer passively hostile actions red 
peers—the only instance where this Ow iat 
“Intensity” changes in “received” beha pe 
parallel “intensity” changes in “sent ap” 
havior. In all six cases the proportions ° per 
propriate-involved actions increased. But nples 
are deviations from parallelism. For ET al 
there is little evidence that Bruce age, 
much in his actions toward peers. m re 
ever, scemed to change toward him. wat’ 
ceived less aggression and less inapproP 
behavior in the later phase. wes TO 
In general, then, there is a mutuality fxs 
interpersonal processes of change. AS iu 
personal behavior changes, new equilib so? 
relations tend to form between the P? ay 
and others. Unfortunately, the study end! 
all too little about the circumstances Š ot! 
which changes in equilibria occur, OY i ng 
such problems as lags in mutual rear gt 
ments. It would also seem that realign’ g. 
may occur on bases which this study ™* 
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Enni p that such factors as inter- 
iitive ane S and sensi ivities, special cog- 
fete. satin ogee or erraticness of be- 
fs een riendship and leadership pat- 
What P ay a part. 

oF teci] be Sen about the specific nature 
tive, but i enan: Obviously, nothing defini- 
example me are some cues. Let us look, for 
boys deina sti relations with the other 
eset PEN ier anly phase. Tony was the 
Passivel uinanitly aggressive and the most 

Y aggressive of the children. Comple- 


Mentarily. T 
r Š ; 
tion oe Naty received the greatest propor- 

dominant aggression and the lowest 


r 5 
a o pasive aggression from his 
Portion of ped roe initiated the highest pro- 
children he ae ly-passive responses to other 
such es T ed the lowest proportion of 
highest aA rom peers but the second 
Maviors, In PR of friendly-dominant be- 
& high E a to Pony, Frank “sent 

and a low Portion of dominantly aggressive 
behaviors Rib of passively aggressive 
tom them Hn the other boys and received 
and a lotic. proportion of passive-hostile 
hostile resp. Š y low proportion of dominant- 
teciprocalit onses. But, as seems true for 
Mentarinese in change, patterns of comple- 
a l children, action are not equally clear for 


aggression Sve aggression evokes dominant 
Vokes eta that i dominant aggression 
hat is sine Me aggression is not unexpected. 
data for org interesting is a tendency in the 
dominant poe aggression to evoke friendly- 
sion fa e behavior, and for dominant aggres- 
voke friendly-passive behavior. The 


Vide . 

y nee í Te S 
tions are 1S obviously meagre and the indica- 
Seem not wholly consistent, but it would 


a RYS, oe oriented actions were not 

Cesses?? tai with counterhostility. Do “suc- 

he a ba the behaviors? If so, how is 

e counterae cycle of reciprocal aggression 
acted? 


SUMMARY 


Aie 

Xplora a 

Personal Pe study was made of the inter- 
avior of six hyperaggressive boys 


in resi 
Sidentj 
Ing Hal treatment. Each child was ob- 
, pformati 
may be ree for these and the following comments 
ructed from the tables presented. 
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served twice in six life settings and his inter- 
actions with both peers and adults were noted. 
The observations were repeated after a year 
and a half in the treatment program. 

Over the year and a half the interpersonal 
behavior of the children shifted considerably. 
The major changes were in the relations of the 
children with adults. Here, there was primarily 
a decrease in hostile-dominant behavior and 
an increase in friendly-passive behavior. The 
appropriateness of behavior increased both in 
relations with children and with adults. The 
patterns of change were consistent with treat- 
ment aims, and they scemed, at least in part, 
a function of the treatment program. 

Group similarities and individual differences 
among the children were noted, and patterns 
of reciprocality in behavior between children 
and adults and among children were explored. 
In relations with peers, the children received 
about the same amount of aggression as they 
expressed. They received less aggression from 
adults than they expressed toward them. 
Changes in patterns of behavior toward others 
were accompanied, in general, by reciprocal 
changes in the behaviors of others, both adults 
and children. i 

The study demonstrates (a) that systematic 
observation and coding of the interpersonal 
behavior of a small group of children in natural- 
istic settings can yield tenable descriptions, 
orderly relationships, and some tentative nA 


about interpersonal processes, 


potheses t 
change m 


that hyperaggressive children can : 
residential treatment in a direction consistent 
with therapeutic aims, and (c) that the mode 


of observation described here, together with 
the scheme for coding interpersonal behavior 
1957), has 


(Freedman et al., 1951; Leary, 
some measure of utility. 
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HOMOGENEITY OF MEMBER PERSONALITY AND ITS EFFECT ON 
GROUP PROBLEM-SOLVING! j 


L. RICHARD HOFFMAN? 
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SYCHOLOGISTS have only recently begun 

to show an interest in the relationships 

ree between the structure of groups and 
E problem-solving effectiveness. Rosenberg, 
= Ta and Berkowitz (9) have demonstrated 
TA beret effect” in the group product, an 
Dre n not on the characteristics of each 
istics of us hee the relations of the character- 
in thie each individual to those of the others 
Batata Schutz (10) showed that the per- 
superior © of compatible” _ groups were 
tWo task rie a of incompatible” groups on 
solvin Ss n these studies, as in most problem- 
used na Parimenti the nature of the tasks 
Ta ig a Certain questions remain 
onal ‘at 4 Does an ‘assembly effect” occur 
on eve S? Are “compatible” groups superior 

The ee of problem? i ; 
tettelationekin. experiment examined the in- 
tures a ae among different group struc- 
these interr a enr, task characteristics, as 
ity” and Te ationships determined the “qual- 
(6). The acceptance” of the group product 
arity or pow varied in the degree of simi- 
Sonalities ie os of their members’ per- 
examined i 7 effects of these variations were 
ance of sol E of the quality and accept- 
One problem lons to two different problems. 
involved ac involved quality alone; the other 
ceptance and quality. 


DEVELOPMENT or HYPOTHESES 


Both Ma; 
Phasisag aier (5) and Duncker (1) have em- 
Initia] nhs a importance of the “direction” or 
Problem. i toward a problem in the 
1 Thi Solving behaviors of individuals. 
Submitted fee has been adapted from a dissertation 
© degree of pee fulfillment of the requirements for 
ti Ichigan (3) Thee of philosophy at the University of 
to Norma e author wishes to express apprecia- 
and stimu ae R. F. Maier for his continuing interest 
Preparation ae guidance in the research and in the 
fo Tann this report. Thanks are also offered to 
nye Criticisms of thi and Annette Wigod for construc- 

OW wi us article. 

Department op onsineering Research Institute and the 
Psychology, University of Michigan. 
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Maier presented evidence that a person who 
has many “directions” available, i.e., is capable 
of many restructurings of his perceptual field, 
is more likely to be a successful solver than 
the person who is inflexible and adheres to a 
single direction. 

On the assumption that “direction” operates 
in the same way in groups as in individuals, the 
variety of possible directions available from 
the members of Nonhomogeneous groups, de- 
riving from their varied perceptual and cogni- 
tive structures, should yield higher quality 
solutions in these groups than in Homogeneous 
groups. The higher quality solutions should 
result from the many different ideas and from 
the emphasis placed on different aspects of a 
problem by the members of Nonhomogeneous 
groups. This conclusion should be true only 
for those tasks requiring multiple perceptions 
and cognitive reorganizations for their solu- 
tion. Hypothesis I states therefore: On a 
problem involving quality alone, Nonhomoge- 
neous groups produce higher quality solutions 
than do Homogeneous groups. , 

The nature of Nonhomogeneous groups 1M- 
plies differences in affective structures—In 
the innerpersonal regions—as well as in cogni- 
tive structures among the group members. 
When a problem has no objectively good solu- 
tion—i.e., when the quality of the solution can 
be judged only in terms of the members’ per- 
sonal values and standards—then differences 
in affective structures in Nonhomogeneous 
groups should again produce conflict. The 
result of such conflict is difficult to predict. If 
the values involved are not central to the mem- 
bers of the group there is a high probability 
of affective restructuring and easy resolution 
of the conflict. The group is likely to gen- 
erate a unique and interesting solution. If the 
issues are more central, affective restructur- 
ing is less likely to occur, and the N i aa 
neous group is more likely to fail to agre 


solution. The status quo situation will al 
tinue. Problems requiring affective ma u 
ing are considered to be acceptance problems. 
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To the extent that a problem involves both 
quality "and acceptance, successful solutions 
require changes in both cognitive and affective 
structures of the group members. Hypothesis 
II therefore states: On a problem involving 
quality and acceptance, Nonhomogeneous 
groups either fail to agree on a solution and 
resist change, or produce inventive solutions. 
Homogeneous groups produce few inventive 
solutions, but either fail to agree or accept an 
alternative solution offered to them. . 
Hypothesis III, concerning satisfaction with 
the solutions, also derives from the preceding 
considerations. By assumption, a solution is 
acceptable to a person to the extent that it 
satisfies his needs in the situation; in a problem- 
solving situation a good solution satisfies cer- 
tain of his needs. If he then perceives that the 
best suggestions made by the members are in- 
corporated in the group’s solution, he should 
be satisfied with the solution. In the Homo- 
geneous groups, approval should be almost 
unanimous. The solutions, although incorpo- 
rating only a limited number of ideas, repre- 
sent the opinions of all the group members, 
since these should tend to be similar. In Non- 
homogeneous groups, however, unanimous 
satisfaction should be found only in those 
groups with high quality solutions, where the 
multitude of ideas produced have been used in 
the solution. On this basis, Hypothesis III 
states: For Homogeneous groups, there is no 
relationship between the degree of satisfaction 
with the solutions and their quality for either 
type of problem. For Nonhomogeneous groups, 
there is a positive relation between the degree 
of satisfaction with and the quality of the 
solutions. 


METHOD 


The experimental procedure was conducted twice, 
once in the spring semester and again in the fall se- 
mester of 1955. The subjects (Ss) were sophomore, 
junior, and senior students in the undergraduate 
course, psychology of human relations. The 175 stu- 
dents were assigned to seven laboratory sections of 
about 25 students each. In laboratory sessions, the 
students participated in a Pa gh or role- 
playing situation each week to learn skills in inter- 
viewing and in group leadership. 


Personality Measure 
i t Survey 
juilford-Zimmerman Temperamen i 
wenn D was administered as the personality 
measure at the beginning of each semester to all stu- 


dents. Although the GZTS was developed to measur 
personality traits and not tension systems in people 
it was selected as the Personality measure for its re 
liability and for the relative independence of its di 
mensions. It was assumed that the ten traits Í 
measures provide a sample of the personality charac 
teristics such that Ss with similar profiles are likely t 
be more similar in persons ity than those with = 
similar profiles. Kendall's tau was used to determin 
the correlation between the ten-score profiles of ever) 
pair of students in cach laboratory section. NpprOy 
mately 2,000 correlations were Computed cach semia 
for the seven laboratory sections. With the aid of o 
Michigan Digital Automatic Computer ODAC) 
these computations were made in sufficient time © 
establish the groups by the following week's mectitgi 

The reliability of the profile correlations ae Oe 
puted by a split-half technique on a sample of Ep 
Corrected Spearman rank-order correlation confer 3 
between odd and even halves of the GZTS SS. 
median of .77. Thirty-seven of the 50 cocticien 
equaled or exceeded -64, the value needed for sig? 
cance at the .05 level of confidence. 


Experimental Groups 4 
ed. 
Three types of four-person groups were assemble 
Type 1 groups (Homogeneous) were compose’ aa 
persons with high positive taus; Type 2 groups nd, 
composed of persons with both high negative oup 
high positive profile correlations; and Type 3 B 
consisted of persons whose taus were approx es 
.00. The number of groups of each type initial A | 
tablished were, respectively, 20, 15, and 22 for lutt 
of 57 groups. A comparison of the algebraic and ae e 
sums of tau for the three types of groups Ptativ? 
statistical evidence that there were distinct quali „rou 
differences in the personality mixtures of cach Fatet, 
type. The Homogeneous groups, moreover, rene 4 
such different dominant personality perrera. sen 
subsequent attempt to analyze possible di s ‘of 
among groups of this type had to be abandone per 
lack of a sufficient number of groups of pea t0] 
sonality type. Although students were pe o 
these different types of groups purely on the 4 whe 
their personality characteristics, comparisons nce ui 
various types of groups also indicated no aine ma 8) 
the sex composition (the mixture of males and fe 
and in the mean final course grade. 


Dependent Variables 


ol 

z s asures y? 

The solutions to two problems and a E ej 

satisfaction with these solutions served as so 
pendent measures. The first of these problem 


pa ya 
*The author thanks his wife, Roslyn B. Hoff we i 
for programming the computation of tau, re we 
MIDAC and John W. Carr, II and Cecil Cia 5 j 
senting the Rackham School of Graduate Stu! ants 
allowing me to use the MIDAC and for providing ty 
to pay for the computer time required. Withow we 
assistance the magnitude of the computations m ity 
would have made this study impossible to do 

the limited time available. 


sale gaits 
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i ‘volving quality alone—was the Mined Road Problem 
eae wa administered in both semesters in the 
2 he last meeting of the semester. 
ine en Problem the group is told that it is a five- 
tide ate wa which has just blown up an enemy 
Ta pa F 15 attempting to return to its own lines. 
baek ts is ee a truck that is to carry the group 
inaw ai T the men must cross a road that is 
aia Ae he heavily mined. Scattered around the 
f aie h De rg materials, e.g., ropes, lumber, 
ieee eea : ve used to cross the road. The problem 
safely « ae the best method for crossing the road 
| solution y, and without traces of crossing. . 
score by = to the problem were assigned a numerical 
and hie rome anal scheme developed by Lorge 
according to ee he i solution accumulated points 
tO eros ae Ue ative feasibility of the method used 
of clues, and nee . the relative safety, the concealment 
| reliabilit S 7. time taken to solve the problem. The 
| repeat <a be Scoring system was computed by a 
Weeks after oe a sample of 19 group solutions two 
ese two meee poe scoring. The correlation between 
idence i pe o scores was -84, high enough for con- 
Storing sree e results obtained from the use of the 
ap 8 System, 
€ second 
Cedure (CWP) 


Problem was the Change of Work Pro- 
training mite Problem developed by Maier for use in 
D. 54). aan vs in human relations practices (6, 
affective Heine was considered primarily an 
. Bhatt. ae with a high “acceptance” component 
lassi ree although solutions to the problem can be 
“best sol No different types, there is no objectively 
able to naan the best solution is that most accept- 
Carry out Hee the one they would be willing to 
3 ause certain solutions can be considered 


to bei 
Mventiy, tian 5 
“omponent ©, however, the problem also has a quality 


thre © problem is 
ee Workers 
> 


Y rotati 7 2 
the fou t tion with each other, report to a supervisor, 


kA conflict between attempts to 
or's a vitia] ability for higher production 
a uggestion) and the freedom from monot- 
Sually g rom rotation. Three types of solutions 
ange or tained: Old solutions: the group refuses 
nterya gine Continues rotation with a different time 
etween changes; New solutions: complete 
© of the Supervisor's suggestion or acceptance 


| Some i se A : 
Music; d Minor modifications like rest pauses or 


in the roles themselves, that 
ae the advantages of both individual 
he Solutions obt ae from monotony. Assignment of 
Mered no diffi tained in this study to these categories 

al culty. A reclassification of the solutions 


, o gain 
and 


“I wish to a 
Y for g pplyj ank Irving Lorge of Columbia Univer- 
roblem yng me with copies of the Mined Road 


q i z 
terpretation ae Scoring key and for discussing the 
€ scoring procedure with me. 
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after a two-week interval showed almost perfect agree- 
ment with the initial classification. The scorings of 
both MRP and CWP were done without knowledge of 
what type of group had submitted the solution. 

For both problems, measures of the satisfaction 
with the solution reached by the group were collected. 
For the MRP, the question took the form, “Were you 
satisfied with: (a) the entire solution, . . . (d) practically 
none of the solution?” For the CWP, students were 
asked, “How satisfied are you with the solution reached 
by the group? (a) Very satisfied,... (e) Very dis- 
satisfied.” 

The problem-solving activity, the collection of 
solutions, and the expressions of satisfaction with the 
solutions were part of the usual classroom procedure. 
The experimental procedure introduced written solu- 
tions and written expressions of satisfaction instead of 
the usual oral collection of these data. 


RESULTS 


The results of the problem-solving sessions 
will be discussed first in terms of the quality 
and the kinds of solutions obtained in the two 
groups, and second in terms of the acceptance 
of the solutions by the groups. 


Quality and Kind of Solutions 


When the MRP was administered, only 
four Type 2 groups were wholly intact. These 
four were combined with the 13 intact Type 3 
groups to form 17 Nonhomogeneous groups 
for the analysis. To test Hypothesis I, the 
scores for these groups have been compare 
with the scores of the 13 intact Type I (Homo- 
geneous) groups in Table 1.° The higher the 
score the better is the solution. The significant 
18.6 point superiority of the mean of the Non- 
homogeneous groups over that of the Homoge- 
neous groups supports Hypothesis I. The 
superiority of the Nonhomogeneous groups 1S 
even more apparent when the two distribu- 


5 The data for both problems are based on the prod- 
ucts of only those groups which were wholly a 
(i.e., all four members were present) at the time ‘i 
problem was administered to the class. The ma 
only intact groups for the analysis attempted to 


i i si i nd to any non- 
f to differences in group size, a 
re og ing to cause a 


random forces that might be operat 
person to be missing (e.g., rejection by or of the goun 
and to make the intact parts of these goere G 
from the wholly intact groups. Sixty -five ect ae the 
60% of the Homogeneous groups were ae a est 
MRP and the CWP respectively. E ek EA 
of the combined Nonhomogeneous a ae a 
for both problems. This percentage E ee ae 
statistically significant. A signa ete 
centage (27%) of the Type 2 than TYE 


intact for the MRP. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF ScorEs ON Minep Roap 
PROBLEM 
Number 
of 
Group Type Tau Mean* SD Groups 
Homogeneous + AA ee a 
Nonhomogeneous 0, — 63. * 


* One-tailed ¢ test that the mean of Nonhomogencous groups 
is greater than the mean of the Homogeneous groups is significant 
at the .05 level. 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF Groups Propucinc EACH 
TYPE OF SOLUTION 


Type of 
Solution 
Group Type Tau N a 
O1d| New avons 
Homogeneous + 12 | 4] 6 2 
Nonhomogeneous 0, - w Zg 7 


tions are compared. When the results of all the 
groups were combined, only 3 (23 %) of the 
13 Homogeneous groups exceeded the median 
score for the total distribution, whereas 12 
(71%) of the seventeen Nonhomogeneous 
groups surpassed that score, 

Although the groups were assembled purely 
on the basis of the degree of homogeneity of 
the members’ personalities, the question may 
be raised as to whether the obtained differ- 
ences can be safely attributed to the person- 
ality differences alone, Three other variables 
which could have accounted for the differences 
were examined: (a) intelligence and knowl- 
edge of the subject matter of the course, as 
measured by the final course grades, (b) the 
sex composition of the group—the number of 
women in the group, and (c) the sociometric 
attractiveness of the group. No significant 
differences were found to distinguish the 
groups, thus reinforcing the causal link be- 
tween the personality composition of the 
groups and their problem-solving qualities, 

The results for the CWP were less clear-cut, 
The distributions of solutions for the Homoge- 

and Nonhomogeneous groups are pre- 
peme i Table 2. The chi-square value for the 
paie aa ae table comparing the Homogene- 
Ee homogeneous groups is 2.88, 
ous TS significant at the .05 level of con- 
which is not Tess II was therefore not con- 
fidence. Hypot eneous and Nonhomogene- 
firmed. Both Homog 
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ous groups tended to accept the supervisor's 
suggested work method, the New solution. 

Considering Inventive solutions alone, how- 
ever, only 2 (16%) of the 12 Homogeneous 
groups as against 7 (41%) of the 17 Non 
homogeneous groups produced such solutions 
Although the percentage difference is not staj 
tistically significant, it suggests that the res” 
lution of conflict generated in certain Non 
homogeneous groups resulted in ideation 
creativity. 


Acceptance of Solutions 


The data reflect a high degree of satisfactio? 
with the solutions to the MRP in both yea 
of groups, despite the fact that the solutions 3 
the problem produced by the Homogene? 3 
groups were so inferior by the objective oi 
terion. In 21 of the 30 groups, all four peoP 
agreed with the final group solution. the 
tendency toward group acceptance of a 
solution was especially marked in the Horg 
geneous groups, where the mean number me 
fied was 3.8 out of a possible 4.0, and W z 
only 2 of the 13 groups were not canh 
in accord on the final solution. In the af 
homogeneous groups, the mean was 3.3 a ie 
of the 17 groups were not unanimously $ê 
fied. 

The data support the first part of Hy! 
sis III, which predicted no relationshi 
tween the quality of the solution and the 
gree of satisfaction with the solution UE 
Homogeneous groups. Where there 15 vel 
variance there can be no relation. Almost "i h 
Homogeneous group was satisfied wit 
eminently poor solutions they achieved. up 

However, in the Nonhomogeneous gt? 
Satisfaction was not related to the qua 0 
the solution either. When the distribuit. h 
scores on the MRP was dichotomized @ 
median, and the Nonhomogeneous go 
whose members were completely satisfied Yy; 
compared with those where satisfaction É 
less than unanimous, no relationship 4 
found between the quality of and satisfac s 
with the solution. The expectation that me 
bers of Nonhomogeneous groups would bé d 
satisfied with a poor solution than with a 8 | 
one was not confirmed by the data. ni 

Hypothesis III was not confirmed by pif 
data for the CWP either. The relations 
within each group type, although in the FA 
tive direction, are not statistically diffe” 
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TABLE 3 
RELATION BETWEEN TYPE oF SOLUTION 
AND SATISFACTION WITH THE 
SoLUTION 
(Change of work procedure) 


Type of Solution 


Se a 
z Old or 
a Group Type New Inventive 
Homogeneous o 
umber satisfied 
Four 3 a 
Less than four 7 0 
Nonhomogeneous da 
umber satisfied 
Four 6 $ 
Less than four 4 f 
Total aa 
Number satisfied 
Four 9 p 
Less than four 11 $ 
p= .03 


$ 
ee other nor are they significantly 
where ri Tom zero. For both types of groups, 
tion, the Sroup generated the Inventive solu- 
Mously g members of the group were unani- 
n the oe with the solution (Table 3). 
Solution p group which produced an Inventive 
unanimous moe satisfaction was less than 
Satisfieq prire of the four members were 
groups is «i ig elationship for the combined 
SUcceedeg Cant at the .05 level. If a group 
eptance a this Problem of quality and ac- 
Compassed p Senerating a solution which en- 
tion; both Problem aspects of the situa- 
Without ih obtaining greater productivity 
Members Snotony and boredom—the group 
accepted the solution as satisfactory. 


The Discussion 
uf study of this study support the value 
StOups with the effects of the structure of 
Cteristicg ry ut regard to the particular char- 
: rant d the individuals in the groups. An 
ie terminant of the group’s effective- 
‘cteristi S “teraction of these individual char- 
k y of th e degree of homogeneity of per- 
TS stuq © members of the groups used in 
he e c in aS seen to have a direct bearing on 
“ness of the groups in producing 

© Problems, 

. pri the present study, homoge- 
ee of ively pure concept, reflecting 
. Similarity of the personality 
“sing the group membership, 


rather than the particular personality types of 
the individuals in the groups. The members of 
different Homogeneous groups were not inter- 
changeable, and the personality types that 
were dominant in the Homogeneous groups 
varied from group to group. The members of 
the Nonhomogeneous groups obviously varied 
considerably in the types of personalities they 
represented. The relative “pureness’” of the 
concept of homogeneity makes all the more im- 
pressive the finding that the Nonhomogeneous 
groups did significantly better on the MRP 
than did the Homogeneous groups, and that 
there was a tendency for the Nonhomogeneous 
groups to produce more Inventive solutions on 
the CWP. 

The results imply that a multiplicity of per- 
ceptions of a problem are productive of crea- 
tive solutions. In the present trend towards 
group research in scientific organizations and 
toward group decision-making in various ad- 
ministrative circles, the abilities of each indi- 
vidual may be less important than the peculiar 
composition of backgrounds and experiences 
represented by the various members of the 
team. Pelz, in a study of a scientific research 
organization (7), found that frequent contact 
between a scientist and other members of his 
research group was related to the scientist’s 
own productivity only in those situations 
where the other members of the group were 
dissimilar from him in their work motivations 
and previous work experience. Pelz’s findings 
suggest that the results reported in the present 
study are probably generalizable well beyond 
the limited population of college students who 
supplied the data. h 

The findings with respect to satisfaction of 
the group members with the solution to prob- 
lems also bear comment at this point. On the 
MRP there was a high degree of satisfaction 
with the solutions obtained in almost every 
group regardless of type. Even in ae AoT 
homogeneous groups in which unanimou 
satisfaction was not achieved, only one or two 

j not completely 
members in each group were a 
satisfied with the solution. On heo ee 
ever, the only groups which ae tion were 
unanimous = wA = E lukions. 

se which produce A 
ua two sets of results pem E 
ies ate oe mene choose 
making, in which the group = and prób 
among one of several alternatives, 
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lem-solving, in which the members work 
through a problem and create a solution. The 
majority of solutions to the CWP were Old or 
New solutions, the results of choosing between 
alternative solutions already given in the 
problem situation. The creation of Inventive 
solutions to the CWP and of all solutions to 
the MRP required the groups to combine 
elements and develop new procedures. For the 
college student group in this study, the creative 
process was a more satisfying experience than 
the decision-making one. 

A final important consideration emphasized 
by the results of this study is the lack of ade- 
quate classification of problem-solving tasks in 
the psychological literature. An attempt was 
made to classify the two problems in this study 
on an a priori basis according to the cognitive 
or quality aspects versus the affective or ac- 
ceptance aspects of the problem. The MRP 
was considered to be purely a quality problem 
requiring the group members to reorganize 
their cognitive fields in a way which would 
provide solutions to the problem. The CWP 
was considered to be a problem involving both 
quality and acceptance. The hypotheses con- 
cerning differences between the performances 
of Homogeneous and Nonhomogencous groups 
rested on the assumed validity of these classifi- 
cations. The lack of support for the hypothesis 
concerning solutions to the CWP (Hypothesis 
II) may have been a refutation of the theory or 
possibly only of the validity of the problem 
description. 

Ray (8) recently performed a service for 
psychologists by bringing together the variety 
of problems frequently used in research on the 
problem-solving process. The lack of any ap- 
parently common elements in these tasks 
points up the problem of predicting group 
performance knowing only the nature of the 
group. The interrelationships among group and 
task characteristics are fundamental, and the 
study of group problem-solving cannot afford 
to ignore them. 


SUMMARY 


The study investigated the relationships be- 
tween the characteristics of groups and of 
problem-solving tasks, and thè effects of these 
relationships on the groups problem-solving 
performances. The performances of groups 
varying in the homogeneity of their members 
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personalities were compared on a problem 1 
volving quality alone, and on another involv- 
ing acceptance and quality. 

On the basis of correlations between pairs 
individual score profiles on the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey, groups. 0 
four students each were established at the 
beginning of two semesters in a course m 
human relations. Homogeneous groups, 
which the members had high positive pro ile 
correlations, and Nonhomogencous groups 
which the profile correlations were zero © 


negative, were maintained throughout each 0 
the semesters. 


The Nonhomogeneous groups produced a 
nificantly superior solutions to the quality 
problem, and showed a tendency to produs 
more inventive solutions to the problem 0 
volving quality and acceptance. No signifi. 
differences were found in the degree of ae 
faction with solutions to either of the proble 
On the problem of quality and acceptanc® 
significant correlation was found in both pa 
of groups between the members’ satisfac the 
with the solution to the problem and 
quality of the solution. 
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at least since the writings of 
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this problem (2), takes exactly such a position. 
Allport reviews six major classes of theoretical 
explanations of prejudice and points out that 
each seems to constitute a constructive vehicle 
for augmentation of our understanding of the 
phenomenon. Allport states ‘...as a rule 
most ‘theories’ are advanced by their authors 
to call attention to some one important 
causal factor, without implying that no other 
causal factors are operating” (2, p. 207). 
It may therefore be important to re-emphasize 
that when we are dealing with complex social 
processes such as, for example, prejudice, 
delinquency, industrial conflict, and inter- 
national tensions, multiple determinants are 
likely to be involved. The identification of a 
single determinant does not in any way 
positively demonstrate that this is a sole 
determinant; nor does it necessarily preclude 
the operation of differing determinants toward 
the same end result. 

An examination of some empirical data 
bearing on a scapegoat type theory indicates 
fairly conclusively that such an explanation 
should indeed be considered partial. For 
example, Morse and Allport (17), in a com- 
prehensive investigation of seven hypotheses 
about the causes of anti-Semitism, found that 
only the factor of “national involvement” 
co-varied uniquely with anti-Semitism. “Cir- 
cumstance frustration,” the factor most 
directly derivable from a scapegoat theory, 
related only modestly to discriminatory 


: Be 
treatment of Jews, leading the aurian = 
conclude that scapes theories may not © 


i k ‘ef tgi- Serai- 
daben as “gtHtHil eSP i 
= ic grt of a suap 
Lindzey (19) wer 
goat explanation, 
and low prejudice 
in displaced aggressi0” 
On os other hand, since 
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z f ; i F 7 22), some 
Ss (contrary to deductions) failed to displaze porten By Art oe. na m 
ag i than the lows, the author question has been ra pect 
moe o g as a comprehensive generality, if not substance, of the Miller and 
rejects apa Bugelski findings (15). Congdon assessed 
ee e kS qualified support for attitudes toward various yore ee, 
the existence of the scapegoating phenomenon groups using a series of moc = 3 ie 
are also reported in the literature. Thus semantic-differential-type scales. Fo ps i 
Allport and Kramer (3), in ‘their classic this, experimental Ss in two groups he 
investigation of the “roots of prejudice,” ob- either mildiy or strongly frustrated by fai E 
serve that among their Ss (Harvard, Dart- on two of four or four of four subtests of t 
mouth, and Radcliffe undergraduates) Catho- Grace-Arthur, respectively. A control seny 
lic and Jewish Ss who saw themselves as more received no frustration. Subsequent Tea f 
victimized also tended to be more prejudiced ministration of the attitude scales indicate 
toward other minority groups. These findings, no differences in attitude change scores among 
interpreted within a frustration aggression the three groups. On the basis of these data, 
framework, were subsequently replicated by Congdon challenges the defensibility of 
Rosenblith (20) with South Dakota under- scapegoat theory of prejudice. He goes on to 
graduates. Gough (9) found that high anti- speculate that the failure to support the Miller 
Semite Ss are “less able to overlook and ignore and Bugelski findings may reflect some com | 
minor irritations and frustrations.” Mussen bination of: (a) having used a less arbitrary 
(18) reports that high prejudice children had type of frustration (e.g., see Pastore (19) 
stronger aggressive and dominant needs (b) having provided outlets for self-punitiv 
that did low prejudice Ss, and that they also behavior which were presumed not to hevi 
showed an increase in prejudiced feelings been present in the Miller and Bugels 
toward Negroes, in contrast to lows who experiment, and (c) the higher intellectu? 

showed a decrease, following four weeks in an level of his subjects, 
interracial summer camp. Finally, Bettleheim If on theoretical grounds one espouses, 
and Janowitz (4) have demonstrated signifi- we have, the view that a scapegoat theory g 


cant contingencies between downward social prejudice may be most useful as one of a serie’ 
mobility of veterans and intensity of anti- of complementary explanatory principle 
Semitic and anti-Negro attitudes. underlying the complex social phenoment’ g 

With regard to the empirical data thus far of prejudice, the Congdon findings raise t 
reviewed, we may tentatively conclude that a question as to whether such a view is ba f 
scapegoat concept provides a basis for under- even as a single particularist explanation a 
standing some instances of prejudice, but is understanding some manifestations of Pt) 
insufficient as a general explanatory principle. dice. Tt is to this latter specific issue that t? 
Two additional investigations (5, 15), each present research is addressed. In essence: | 
of which constitutes a direct test of the scape- have attempted to re-examine the propositi? y 
goat proposition remain to be considered. that frustration will lead to an increas 
Miller and Bugelski (16), working in the verbal expression of prejudice, preserving 
context of a CCC camp, were able to show a our design the features of nonarbitrarine®?, 
significant drop in positive attitudes and opportunity for expressive and self punit? 
some trend toward increasing negative atti- 


behavior, and high intelligence level of tive 
tudes toward Mexicans and Japanese following to which Congdon has attributed his nega 
a rather realistic experimental induction of findings. 


frustration. On the basis of these findings the 


as 


À 
authors concluded that frustration increased METHOD 

aggression, which was in turn displaced in the Znstruments J 
form of deterioration of attitude to minority Two comparable subscales, each presumably mene 


bark uring authoritarian attitudes and minority a ti 
a ai however, on the basis of some Preiudice, were drawn from a larger pool of item W 
ecently, , 


2 lized in the California studies (1). These include’ y 
experimental work by Congdon (5), as re- 30-item F scale (combined Forms 40 and 45), th 


ny 
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item Anti-N J 

an TE Nicio (AN) seale; and eight items each from 
ihe ines ae (AM) and Patriotism (P) scales of 
ei Pai nocentrism (E) scale. Items were as- 
aspen ane = subtests would be equated with re- 
The A Sieh discrimination quotients as reported in 
ando) ae rian Personality (1). The final forms (X 
15 fee Coy rok a 29 items as follows: (a) F scale— 
DE ATAN Paagi items, (c) AM scale— items, 


Subjects and Procedure 


‘Subj y 
ductory pe bil were 32 male and 32 female intro- 
tested Ae oe ents aoe all of whom were 
three He; i ng T he actual experiment consisted of 
attitude vo attitude pretest, frustration, and the 
either Teen S ; w the pretest phase, Ss were given 
order of peis ar Form Q of the attitude scale, with 
Immediately emarien counterbalanced for both sexes. 
scale, Ss e : ollowing completion of this first attitude 
additional of RG that we wished to collect some 
solving bebis separate data bearing on the problem- 
text that f s of college students. It was in this con- 

2 Sandon mann was introduced. 

Puzzles RN induce frustration, all Ss were given two 
tionally a n though appearing soluble, were func- 
Puzzles Poi pl in the time allotted. The actual 
where by C were the nine-dot problem reported else- 
Stick robles (6), and one of the Katona match 
0 as to plete (12). Fictitious time norms were given, 
Occur, The ese the likelihood that frustration would 
what mo time allotted by Æ fell far short of 
Problems. T} e needed by most people to solve the 
the frase ieee of the E during administration 
oof, nonsu Tog puzzles might best be described as 
to achiev UPPoFting, and disbelieving of Ss inability 
Solve the sena solution.* Upon the Ss failure to 
a time is up ren E stated simply, “I’m afraid 
plete the eG this problem too. We will have to 
bins then se al eg of the attitude scale now.” 
Attitude scale, the alternate form of the com- 


Resutts 


Tabl 

e N 

frustration o marizes mean “pre” and “post 
# 3 Subscales St scores for each of the attitude 
ate S. ‘The data are presented sepa- 


i.” SY Se 
ministration and for the two orders of ad- 


” 


4 
«Sey 
cithe, | Tal ite ee 
“zoot, bec use T fos hich were considered inappropriate 
slight ters” and ea or geographic factors (e-g-, 
Spe Modified in i any were either deleted or 
S whe ing. 
» Were drayfied correct solutions to one of the 
i ped from the study and replaced by 
he i 
~~ Mpressi 
i A of the Es that failure to solve 
i stag ority at ra a frustrating experience for 
eth lons as i S in terms of such behavioral 
he Commens cee fidgetiness or blushing, 
Stility to the 0 discomfort, self-depreciation 
s 


TABLE 1 
Mean “PRE” anD “Post” Scores 
For ALL SUBSCALES 


Scale Sex eos 
Xpre Qpost Qpre X post 
AN M 11.2 15.6 10.4 10.6 
F. 9.9 11.3 11.3 10.8 
F M 49.7 44.9 44.0 552 
F 47.4 42.6 40.9 46.3 
AM M 8.6 9.4 10.3 9.4 
F 7.8 8.8 7.9 8.1 
P M 13.6 11.7 13.4 13.5 
F 12.4 14 12.4 12.9 
TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ANTI-NEGRO SCALE 
T 
Source a | om cot | Mean) AF P 
Between Ss 63 | 1942.5 
1 39.1 | 39.1 | 1.33 | ns. 
A'X C 1 48.5 | 48.5 | 1.64 | n.s. 
AXBXC 1 86.4 | 86.4 | 2.93 | ns. 
Error (b) 60 | 1768.5 | 29.5 
Within Ss 64 | 345.5 
A 1 73.3 | 73.3 | 25.28 | .001 
Cc 1 58.0 | 58.0 | 20.00 | .001 
AXB 1 9.8| 9.8 | 3.38 | ns. 
BXC 1 30.2 | 30.2 | 10.41 | .01 
Error (w) 60 | 174.2} 2.9 
Total 127 | 2228.0 
Note.—A = Test form; B = Sex; and C = Pre- 


Post frustration. 


For each of the constituent subscales, a 
three-way analysis of variance was carried 
out, involving the main effects of test form 
(A), sex (B), and pre-post frustration (C). 
Since both test form and pre-post frustration 
(the effect in which our major interest cen- 
tered) are “within subjects” effects, a Lindquist 
Type IV design (14) was employed as the 
basic model for the analysis. In general, the 
only subscale that presented consistently 
positive findings was the AN scale. 


AN Scale 


Table 2 present 


analysis of variance for the An 
aa salient findings 17 this Se 

igni F ratios involving Pre P° a- 
eo h the main effect here 1s 


font (C). Althoug 


s the results of a three-way 
the Anti-Negro scale. 
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highly significant, suggesting, in support of 
our hypothesis, the presence of stronger anti- 
Negro feelings following frustration, this 
fnding may be pinpointed somewhat more 
specifically by noting other significant main 
effects and interactions, together „with the 
means presented in Table BA hus it appears 
that there may be differences in the two 
supposedly equated subtests, with higher AN 
scores being given on Form Q. Perhaps more 
germane is the significant B X C interaction, 
indicating that male Ss express significantly 
stronger anti-Negro attitudes after frustration 
than do female Ss. 


Incidental Findings 


For the P scale, no significant main effects 
or interactions are observed. The pattern of 
findings for the AM and F scales is highly 
similar. In each case there are significant 
differences in the two test forms, a finding 
entirely tangential to our present focus, and 
on both scales there is either a significant 
(AM) or near significant (F) main effect of 
sex. Male Ss tend to score consistently higher 
(more negative attitudes) on both of these 
scales. This difference, however, is a general 
one, which does not vary systematically for 
“pre” vs. “post” frustration. 

In order to test the generality of responses 
to the various subtests, a series of 12 Pearson 
product-moment correlations, in which AN 
scores were related to each of the other three 


scale scores (by sex, for both the “pre” 


and 
4k. 


post” tests), were computed. The corre- 
lations ranged in magnitude from .27 to 58 
and averaged .40. These correlations are 
substantially lower than the ones reported 
by the California group (1). 


Discussion 


The most notable finding in the present 
experiment is the significant increase in anti- 
Negro feelings following experimental in- 
duction of frustration. Such a datum offers 
additional support for the existence of the 
scapegoat phenomenon and is quite consistent 
with earlier findings of Miller and Bugelski 
(15). Of incidental interest is the consistent 
trend observed on three of the subscales for 
male Ss to show greater prejudice (as well as 


greater increase in prejudice following frustra- 
tion on the AN scale) than do females. This 
finding too is in line with empirical evidence 
(3, 20) and theoretical expectations (21) 
discussed elsewhere. 

There remains a sharp contrast between out 
basic findings in support of a scapegoat theory 
and those of Congdon (5) which fail to support 
this view, The latter has proposed that his 
failure to obtain significant postfrustration 
effects may reflect some combination of less 
severe and less arbitrary frustration, provision 
of opportunities for self-punitive behavior 
and the higher intellectual level of his Ss. In 
the present study, frustration was neithe! | 
severe nor arbitrary or, at least insofar as ca? 
be judged, no more so than Congdon’s. Oppo” 
tunities for self-punitive behaviors should hav A 
been roughly comparable, as was the intelle 
tual level of the Ss. These factors ani 
standing, it was possible to demonstrate be 
operation of the scapegoat effect in the prese” 
study. ; e. 

The source of the discrepant findings in thes? 
two ostensibly comparable studies cannot Al 
identified with any confidence, but R 
procedural variations may be noted that mie 
have obscured the scapegoat effect in Bie | 
Congdon experiment. The attitude dimension” | 
used for the ratings tended to have quite high! 
crystallized social desirability values ee 
kind—cruel, Strong—weak, etc.). Both pre- = i 
postscores may thus have been pushed Lowi, $ 
the socially desirable response, obscuring m 
ferences. Then, too, the use of identical Wa ne 
in both pre- and posttest (in contrast tO ve" 
alternate forms of the present study) may ne 
operated to help sophisticated Ss sense do? 
purpose of the experiment. Finally, Cong. iy 
used speed instructions, which may poss! 
have impaired the reliability of the attitt 
scales, od bY 

Possibly the most interesting issue raised f 
our findings is the fact that significantly ne 
anti-Negro attitudes are present follow” 
frustration, in the absence of a parallel inct@ ic] 
in F, AM, and P scale scores, In the bas 
development of these scales (1), substant® 4, 
high intercorrelations have been reporto 
Whether such correlations reflect a true © 
tering of these classes of attitudes, or 4 


| 
Le | 
p 
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vasiveness of response tendency behavior, the 
fact remains that there was reason to anticipate 
that they would have “behaved” similarly in 
our study. However, they did not. Our own 
to and postscale intercorrelations run sub- 
stantially lower than those originally reported, 
Suggesting that our Ss responded with a 
€gree of independence to the subscales. The 
on ee on the AN scale can be seen 
a bly as an illustration of 
23). hee t specifie minority group (2, 10, 
the a the Negro is the targeted group in 
N eis study may be a manifestation ofa 
this mn noted earlier by Horowitz (11) for 
‘Sn oe P k constitute a preferred target in 
tthe locale. In another vein, 
thresholds. i Janeaitte @) observe that 
ower ia e anti-Negro prejudice may be 
the a ose for other minority groups to 
through Ai were negative attitudes may break 
adequate espite the presence of “relatively 
e In agreement with such an 
Negro Pe oaea is our observation that anti- 
Prejudice Ungs seem to constitute a preferred 
Binisiates s informal conversations of under- 
a at this institution. 
view ae Pene the present findings are 
tration om irming the hypothesis that frus- 
The We cg the expression of prejudice. 
sion is an ehani placed upon this conclu- 
ice mark the consequent increase in preju- 
Our Guliece p rather than generalized. 
tance of a in no way limit the role or impor- 
dice, Thuis “i types of antecedents of preju- 
Many Hi pn ag the relationships between 
Product a oe and the same final 
imately t have to be identified if we are 
Sive thean a have an adequate, comprehen- 
ever, the yY of prejudice. For the present, how- 
least as Ne of a scapegoat theory, at 
Dlanator i A a Series of complementary ex- 
Y Principles, appears defensible. 


SUMMARY 


h 

Propa study was designed to test the 

°Xpression a frustration may increase the 

Riven a serj ol prejudice. Sixty-four Ss were 

all were A of attitude scales, following which 

Mentally Xposed to a relatively mild, experi- 
Induced frustration. Immediately 


thereafter, alternate forms of the attitude scale 


were administered. 

Significant increases were found in the ex- 
pression of anti-Negro prejudice following 
frustration, this effect being more pronounced 
in male Ss. Since comparable postfrustration 
effects were not observed on other subscales, 
the results were interpreted as an instance of 
“targeting” of a minority group within the 
general framework of the scapegoat phe- 
nomenon. 
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ECENT work in psychopathology has 
shown that differences between schizo: 
Some e and normals, with respect to 
esters hs performance at least, may be 
ing ne marily when stressful or threaten- 
ddan s S in the situation (14). 
2) and the dv perk (S’s) performance (3, 
i Centarione "e stimulus materials depicting 
and a son (9) h ationship between a mother 
erential have both been found to affect 
and imal he performance of schizophrenic 
E s m experimental tasks. 
fo Sites ond variable related to reactions 
the level F threat in schizophrenics has been 
the i. social and sexual adjustment before 
of ia he measured by the Phillips Scale 
(16), This id Adjustment in Schizophrenia 
extent to bees was designed to measure the 
in interper nich the patient had participated 
hess, Patie Sonal relationships before his ill- 
adjustments» with very inadequate premorbid 
ess favorabl (Poors) have been found to have 
Adequate , A € prognoses than those with more 
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tions to str ound also to exhibit different reac- 
oors ea es in experimental situations. The 
Gti exhibited po EE 
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Ous a chain representations of censori- 
on relationships were involved (9). 
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A study by Bleke (3) also demonstrated that 
censure or threat is more effective in modify- 
ing the behavior of Poors than Goods, but 
that the modification may not necessarily be 
detrimental. These modifications seem to be 
in the form of behavior directed toward an 
avoidance of the censure or threat which may 
or may not interfere with effective task per- 
a depending on the situation (3, 4, 

i}. 
Harris (13) had Good and Poor premorbid 
schizophrenics and normal Ss judge the sizes 
of a square, a “neutral” picture, and four 
pictures of a mother and son with various 
emotionally relevant contents. On the latter 
five items, the Poors overestimated and the 
Goods underestimated the sizes of these 
pictures, with the Normals falling in between. 
On the basis of Klein’s (15) notion that Ss 
who manifest flexible or weak cognitive con- 
trols over their needs tend to overestimate the 
sizes of stimuli as compared to Ss whose con- 
trol mechanisms are stronger or “constrictive,” 
these data suggest that the two premorbid 
groups may differ in the degree of such con- 
trol. Klein’s data also show that the presence 
of a strong need will exaggerate the dominant 
size estimation tendency, although the evi- 
dence for this in the Klein study is convincing 
only for the flexible control Ss. Other studies 
on size estimation indicate that overestimation 
may be a function of either positive or nega- 
tive value or “personal relevance” (5, 6; 8). 
Under this perceptual accentuation hypothesis, — 
Harris’ data may be explained by assuming 
that all the pictures he used had more personal 
relevance for the Poors than for the other two 


groups. 
According to 
the perceptual acc 


one would expect changes i 
a function of the affective va 1 
lus being estimated. These theoretical and 


empirical considerations indicate that the size 
estimation technique may have promise as a 


both the Klein hypothesis and 


entuation hypothesis, | then, 
n size estimation as 


lue of the stimu- 
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means of investigating the kinds of variables 
which have special affective significance for 
schizophrenic patients and for elucidating the 
mechanisms underlying their behavior in 
situations possessing such significance. i 

Tt was thought that affective value might be 

«puilt into” neutral pictures by a pseudo- 
conditioning technique involving differential 
reinforcement. This was attempted by prior 
presentation of the two to-be-judged pictures 
in a discrimination task mol involving differ- 
ential size. S’s responses to one of the pictures 
were almost consistently rewarded (he was 
informed that he was “right”). His responses 
to the other picture were just as consistently 
punished (informed “wrong”). Size judgments 
of each picture were then made by the method 
of average error. 

It may be assumed that through the con- 
ditioning procedure, the punished picture 
acquires secondary reinforcing properties and 
produces to some extent the same effects as 
those elicited by “wrong.” This may be func- 
tionally equivalent to an increase in a drive. 
Thus, from the Klein hypothesis, one would 
expect an increased overestimation of the 
censured picture by the Poors and an in- 
creased underestimation of it by the Goods. 
The perceptual accentuation hypothesis (in 
conjunction with the Poors’ demonstrated 
greater sensitivity to censure) would lead 
similarly to the prediction of an increased over- 
estimation by the Poors but would predict 
smaller changes in the same direction by Goods 
and normal Ss. A preliminary study involving 
ten Poors and six Goods, in addition to con- 
firming Harris’ finding of a relative overestima- 
tion tendency by the Poors, showed that this 
group overestimated the size of the picture 
associated with punishment relative to the 
rewarded picture, and that the Goods showed 
a small tendency in the opposite direction. 
The interaction between premorbidity and 
type of reinforcement was statistically sig- 
nificant (p < .05). . 

The present experiment was designed partly 
to examine this phenomenon more definitely. 
Half of each subject group judged the sizes of 
two neutral pictures after the latter had af- 
fective value built into them by the discrimi- 
nation procedure. The remaining Ss judged 
these same pictures without their having been 
so treated. This latter procedure provides a test 


of the hypothesis that the subject groups differ 
in their general size estimation tendencies t0 
neutral stimuli. ' 

Similarly, the sizes of two mother-son pic 
tures, one a scolding scene and one a feeding 
scene, were judged both “treated” and “un 
treated.” The hypothesis was entertained that 
the symbolic representation of a censorious 
mother-son relationship produces effects sim 
lar to those produced by the experimental 
administration of censure. Under the assump” 
tion that the Poors have been subjected most 
strongly to maternal domination (17), it WS 
predicted that they overestimate the size ° 
the scolding picture relative to that of the 
feeding picture to a greater extent than the 
other two groups. 

In addition, the experiment may shed some 
light on the more general problem of mi 
motivational conditions which influence ae 
estimation. The present procedure of adjusting 
the size of the actual stimulus to a standart 
from immediate memory is not strictly pet 
parable to the previous studies which bag 
discs and had the standard present at all saa 
but it is probable that similar variables ope 
ate in both cases. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


o$ 
All Ss were white, male hospitalized veterans Us 
than 45 years of age, without gross or uncorre 4 
sensory defects or organic brain damage so far a5 = oul 
be determined, and of normal intelligence. Twenty- es! 
of the Ss were diagnosed as schizophrenic. of t the 
patients, 13 were rated as Goods and 11 as Poors hae jp 
basis of the Phillips Scale of Premorbid AdjustmC” js 
Schizophrenia. The range of possible scores on 0! 
scale is 0-30; a high numerical value indicates * p jd 
premorbid adjustment and a low score a good prem? ye 
adjustment. In the present study, the Poors had $ os! 
of 18 and above, the Goods 13 and below. Only info! 
patients were used whose file contained sufficient ? ze! 
mation to permit a reliable rating. No patient W45, ick 
who had had a lobotomy or who had undergone ê fost 
therapy for at least one month prior to testing: ous? 
patients had had shock some time in the past- Alth g 
16 patients taking tranquilizing drugs were test? jot! 
data from such Ss are included in the present rel & 
Fifteen schizophrenics, 10 Poors and 5 Goods, W" ot 
cluded from the sample because of inability to P® 
the task adequately. i yar 
Twenty normal Ss were drawn from the medic ott 
surgical wards of a VA gencral hospital. Case sid ye 


u 
were scrutinized and ward doctors and nurses cogit 
to choose patients who were free from major psy" di? 
. 4 . d 
symptoms. Patients whose diagnoses include“ ye 


orders usually considered to be psychosomati¢ 
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not used. No normals were eliminated because of failure 
to do the tasks adequately. 


The Size Estimation Task 


The apparatus for the size estimation task has been 
described in detail elsewhere (13). The stimuli were 
Negatives (white lines on black background) projected 
by a 10-watt point source of light on a translucent 
Screen, large enough (22” x 32”) to minimize framework 
Cues. The distance of the stimulus slides from the light 
Source (and hence the size of the ir was adjustable 
hy cither of two knobs. One knob at the back of 
the apparatus and was for the use of Æ; the other pro- 
i ay below the screen and was operated by S, 
tiled in front of the screen. A plywood shield ex- 
shield É cross He base of the screen and over S's knob to 
tral am his view. The use of a point source of light 
Sereča E je image of constant brightness on the 
ited all sizes. The image on the screen could be 

hed on and off by means of a shutter. 
cago in the position of the carriage in time were 
So Sle means of a penina holder hinged to a brass 
waa driven from the carriage to a gridded chart which 

Thes by. a continuous feed kymograph. , 
mediate aip errre the sizes of the pictures from im- 
cach tH, Boo, by the method of average error. On 

à bih 7 said, “Here s the regular size, and flashed 
shut it a ee for about five seconds by count, Then he 
ee ies the position of the carriage, and 
c hange it the picture at a different size saying, “Now 
Clapsea Fat as he did so. Approximately four seconds 
picture re Ween exposures. Ww hen S had adjusted the 
the T himself, he indicated so verbally, and 

at e was shut off. 

ie ai ne wits judged eight times by this method. 

Varied ae w hich the picture was re-exposed (offset) 

Constant tre Hees in a predetermined order, 

different Hee Ss on all pictures. There were four 

ist four trial S, two in each direction. For each of the 

any one ae and for cach of the last four trials for 
re, a different offset was used. 


The Disery 
Discrimination Task 
In this 
Standard f 
Paratus ine 


au 


task, each § was required to discriminate 
rom variations for two pictures. The ap- 
ri luded two Kodaslide projectors, one of which 
Phax shutter mounted on it, and a beaded 

e Treaa given trial, Æ exposed the standard on 
Second W for two seconds; this was followed by a two- 
Senteq for 1 and then the variable picture was pre- 
two Hen second. S indicated whether he thought 

i a ures the same or different by pushing or 
.E Mallory switch which was appropriately 
pes, oni reinforced S by lighting up one of the two 
Placed o € labeled “right” and the other “wrong,” 
oe H € floor just below the screen. The front side 
en OX consisted of a sheet of translucent plastic 
of which was printed either “right” or 
lack letters 1-34” high. A 15-watt incan- 


Screg, 


& 
dese; eit in 


isf bu f a 
ib] Whe Was in each box, The words were faintly 
carly wh n the boxes were unlighted and stood out 


su they were lighted. 
48 given 30 trials on this task, 15 on each 


of two pictures. Trials on the two pictures were mixed 
in a predetermined irregular order with not more than 
two consecutive trials on the same picture. For one of 
the pictures a discrimination was possible, the variable 
picture being different from the standard on two-thirds 
of the trials, and S was rewarded (flashed “right”), 
on 13 of the 15 trials, and punished on only two trials 
regardless of his responses. It was hoped that this 
discrimination would be fairly easy and that most Ss 
would really master it. For the other picture, no discrimi- 
nation was possible, the standard and variable stimuli 
being the same on all trials, and S was told “Wrong” 
on 13 of the 15 trials and “right” on two trials regardless 
of his responses. These two pictures are referred to as 
the “rewarded” and “punished” pictures, respectively. 
There were five stimulus pictures: a square and four 
pictures with meaningful content. Two of the content 
pictures contained objects: one, a house and a tree 
(H-T), the other a lamp and a table (L-T). The other 
two pictures depicted a woman and a small boy. In the 
“scolding” (Sc) picture, the woman had her arm out- 
stretched, and the boy stood with his head down? 
In the “feeding” (Fe) picture, the woman held a pitcher 
outstretched and the boy a glass in his outstretched 
hand. The variations of these pictures used in the 
discrimination task were the same as the standard 
except in the positions of one element. In the house-tree 
picture, the angle of a limb varied; in the lamp-table 
picture, one leg was in different positions; on the 
mother-son pictures, the angle of the mother’s arm 
varied. The pictures were designed to be structurally 
similar to a degree, all containing one tall and one short 
figure, and the two mother-son pictures were the most 
similar. The heights of the taller figures were equal. 


Procedure 


When S was seated before the size estimation appara- 
tus in the experimental room, he was told that E w 
interested in how well people could judge the sizes 0 
different pictures. The instructions described soe 
quence of events involved in each judgment, an a 
was urged to make the picture as close to the regu X 
size as he could and told that he could take his ba : 
doing so. Æ then darkened the room and gave Sat 
two practice trials with the square, reiterating oe od 
the instructions during this process. Lf S s two store 
adjustments met a predetermined criterion of E 
a regular series of trials was begun. If S’s tw R p Te 
adjustments were inaccurate, more prera a R at 
until he improved sufficiently or until it bi me ea 
that his performance would probably nevet ih 
Each S then judged the sizes of the A a 
content picture, then was given the cen ans 
and finally judged the two pictures seen 10 


nation task and one other. 
The following descriptions \ 
just before S was presented wi 
whether in the size estimation ©: 
H-T: “Here is a pic 
“Here is a picture of a lamp a! 
are based on those used by 


were given of the pictures 
th them for the first time, 
r discrimination tasks: 

d a tree.” L-T: 


use an A 
ture of a table.” Sc: “Here is a 


3 The H-T and Sc pictures 
Dunn (9). 
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‘i olding her little boy. He has done 
pee ee a ae is bawling him out for it.” 
OP mee is a picture of a mother and her little boy. 
eras about to pour him a glass of milk out of me 

itcher.” At the end of the session, S was highly praised 

a his performance on both the size estimation and 
= jmination tasks. His failure on the punished picture 

ep sone as “just one of those things,” and he 

a told that it was a very tricky picture anyway and 

that many people did not do well on it. 


Experimental Design and Treatment of Data 


Each main subject group was divided into four 
subgroups, differing in the order in which the pictures 
were presented and in which pictures were used in the 
discrimination task. Table 1 shows this sequence and 
which pictures were judged after having been rewarded 
(R) and punished (P). This design was identical for 
each subject group. The N for each condition for the 
schizophrenics is 3 except for the Goods in Condition 1, 
where V = 4, and the Poors in Condition 4, where V = 
2. For the Normals, N= 5 for each subgroup. 

The measure of size estimation analyzed here is the 
distance of the slide from the standard position, hence 
the distance of the slide from the screen. This measure 
was used in order to approximate an equal discrimina- 
bility function. The relationship between this measure 
and the logarithm of the height of the image on the 
screen closely approaches linearity. The score for any 
given S is the mean of 8 of these values, except where 
otherwise indicated. A positive value refers to a judg- 
ment larger than the standard size, and a negative value 
to a smaller estimation. 


RESULTS 
Reward-Punishment Treatments 


Group means of the size estimation means 
of the rewarded and punished pictures for all 
conditions and for total are presented in 
Table 2. It is evident that, contrary to ex- 
pectation, all groups show a general under- 
estimation tendency except for the Goods on 
the punished picture. Group differences were 
evaluated statistically by analyzing the dif- 
ference between the means of the punished 
and rewarded pictures for each S. The break- 
down included first four vs. last four trials, 
neutral vs. mother-son pictures, and order of 


TABLE 1 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN: IDENTICAL 
FOR Eacu Supject Group 


Con- Sequence of Pictures Judged 
dition 
Rwd. (H-T) Pun. (L-T) Sc 
> ee Pun. (H-T) Rwd. (L-T) Fe 
3 H-T | Rwd. (Fe) Pun. (Sc) tar 
4 L-T | Pun. (Fe) Rwd. (Sc) | H-T 


TABLE 2 

IN Terms or DEVIATIONS 
NDA SIZE FOR THE VARIOUS 
Groups AND CONDITIONS 


Size ESTIMATION ME 


| 
Good Premor- | Poor Premor- | Normals 

on bid Schiz. | bid Schiz | Nom 

Condition 
Rwd. | Pun. | Rwd. | Pun, | Rwd. | Pu» 
— == s 
' 
Rwd. on H-T w 
Rwd. Judged First |—.192 | .160 |—.102 |—.323 |—.154 |-- 
Rwd. on L-T K 
Rwd. Judged —.054 108 |—.090 |—.027 |—.153 |7 
Second 

| i 

Subtotal |—.133 | «139 |—.095 |—.175 |—.154 |- 
Rwd. on Fe 3 
Rwd. Judged First |—.521 | .258 |—.273 |—.083 |—.294 |- 
Rwd. on Sc 354 
Rwd. Judged +048 | 104 |—.219 |—.460 |—.300 |7 

Second 
-M 
Subtotal —.236 |—.077 |—.251 |—.234 |—.297 
—.180 
Total —.181 | .039 |—.166 |—.202 |—.226 


estimation of the two pictures as well 4 
groups. An analysis of variance, a modificatie 
by the addition of a fourth dimension k 
Lindquist’s Type III design, was carried a 
on these difference scores after Bartlett’s E 
had revealed no significant heterogeneity 
variance.* The variance attributable to gor 
was significant (F = 3.64, df = 2, 32, p <0 al 
and ¢ tests of differences between individu? 
means show that the Goods differed Sig 
cantly from the Poors (p < .05), the Goo N 
Normals difference approached significant g 
< .10), and the Poors and Normals did 
reliably differ (p > .20). tbe 
The hypothesis of a difference betwee? g 
reward and punishment treatments was tes „f 
for each of the groups by comparing the pe 
differences to zero. It was found that e 
Goods significantly (p < .01) judged 10 
punished picture larger than they did the |, 
warded one, but the differences betwee? j 
two treatments for the Poors and No! s 
were not significant. It is clear that tbe o” 
nificant difference between groups comes ” od 
J 
4 
i 
4 


*To meet the requirement of proportional? 
frequencies on this and subsequent analyses, me A 
closest to the mean was eliminated from the wr or 
and the mean of the smaller cell added to that cel f 
latter procedure necessitated the subtraction is 
df from total and from error (w) in the analy 


variance. | 


: al a a 
the differential impact of the reward 
c 
c 
c 
t 
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ca iia on the Goods as con- 
fo mee no appreciable effects in the 
i o groups. The only other source of 
P k- a in the table to reach significance 
This na one X order interaction (p < .05). 
Ra dae se: a tendency for all Ss to under- 
a ate rather greatly on the first trial of the 
i after the discrimination task. 
tae a Termes between the R and P condi- 
sm hing in general, less on the last four 
ak ge on the first four. On the first four 
en b 3 at the Normals showed a signifi- 
Sa = = overestimation of the punished 
the a gg to the rewarded one, as did 
Bichon Ithough, in view of insignificant 
Btialyais ve involving trials in the larger 
hee, his result can be looked on only as 
me i > sape that the reward-punish- 
effect on i 6 ey have had a transitory 
Ut that a size estimations of the Normals, 
nore nis effect dissipated in this group 
rapidly than for the Goods. 


Pears 
ceding and Scolding Content 


M : A 
and Sold estimation scores for the Feeding 
nol ng pictures for the subgroups which 
son aen the reward-punishment treat- 
he means ese pictures are shown in Table 3. 
the treatma s Sttikingly similar to those for 
ation texte showing a general underesti- 
On the Sann holding for all but the Goods 
8toups whicl ng Picture. Means for the sub- 
n picture a were “treated” on the mother- 
for al] fou S are also shown, as well as means 
analysis E conditions. A 3 X 4 X 2 Type III 
Condition variance on the means for all four 
®PProache Shows that the groups variance 
32, p 5S Significance (F = 3.13, df = 2, 
that this l 7). Examination of Table 2 shows 
0 the co pa of significance may well be due 
M the ee ps effects of the punishment 
= analysi Ing picture on the last condition. 
lons in es of the means for only those condi- 
Not invari the mother-son pictures were 
Provide aR Mm the treatments would seem to 
Tress i contaminated test of the hy- 
U analygo"seauently, a 3 X 2 X 2 Type 
w Untre of variance was carried out on 
rable ated means. The variance attrib- 


ere 
Ment. 


nh is si 

in Cant ifferences between groups is sig- 

adicating ya, 309, df = 2, 16, p < 09), 
differe? . êt the content of the pictures has 


nti, 
al effect on these three groups. 


TABLE 3 
MEAN Size ESTIMATES OF THE FEEDING AND 
ScoLDING PICTURES WHEN Nor SUBJECTED 
TO TREATMENTS 


Gand Bremar- Poor Premor- 
bid Schizo- bid Schizo- Ni 
Order phrenics phrenics A 
| 

7 | Fe | Sc Fe Se Fe Sc 
g | 
Fe-Se |=.307 —.008 |—.192 ]—.323 |—.198 |—.121 
Sc-Fe —.021 -113 |—.139 |—.019 |—.095 |—.246 
Mean —.236 -044 |—.166 |—.171 | —.146 |—. 184 
Mean (Treated —.208 |—.105 |—.348 |—.137 |—.274 |—.267 
Subgroups) 

Grand mean |—.223 |—.025 |—.249 |—.156 |—.210 |—.226 


Differences between the separate groups were 
tested by ż tests, which resulted in the findings 
that the difference between the two schizo- 
phrenic groups approaches significance (t = 
2.09, p < .06), the Goods differ significantly 
from the Normals (¢ = 2.61, p < .05), and the 
Poors and Normals are not significantly dif- 
ferent. Here again it is the Goods who manifest 
a reaction to the experimental variables. 

This analysis was based on differences be- 
tween the picture judged second in the series 
and the one judged last (fifth). Because the 
intervening experience with the reward and 
punishment treatments may have influenced, 
by some kind of carry-over effect, the size 
judgments of the last picture, the judgments 
of the second picture only were studied. A 
type III analysis of variance, including groups, 
pictures, and trials, showed a significant groups 
X pictures interaction (F = 3.73, df = 2, 16, 
p < .05), which confirms the results of the 
other analysis. Individual ż tests show that the 
Goods were the only group to judge the pic- 
tures differently from one another (t = 4.48, 
p < .005). 

An examination of Conditions 3 and 4, 
where the treatments were given on the 
mother-son pictures, indicates something of the 
interaction between the two kinds of affective 
meaning. For the Goods on Condition 3, where 
the treatments and content are congruent, 
the difference between the size means for the 
two pictures is not markedly different from 
the conditions where the variables operated 
singly. This indicates the absence of any sum- 
mative process that might be expected. On 

dition where treatments and 


the fourth con a 
content are incongruous, the difference be- 
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tween pictures is much the smallest of the 
four conditions, indicating that the two 
sources of negative affective meaning can- 
celled each other out. The difference between 
differences on these two conditions is not 
significant (p < .11), however. The fact that 
both pictures are rather extremely underesti- 
mated on Condition 3 and slightly overesti- 
mated on Condition 4 cannot be stressed since 
these same Ss showed somewhat comparable 
effects on the neutral pictures. 

The data for the Poors reveals that for 
both these conditions the Scolding picture is 
underestimated much less than Feeding, a 
difference significant at the .05 level by ¢ test. 
Previous experience with these pictures in the 
discrimination task, regardless of its nature, 
may have enhanced the symbolic value of 
their content for the Poors. 


Neutral Pictures 


The size judgments of the square and of the 
untreated neutral pictures were analyzed to 
test the hypothesis of differential over-all size 
estimation tendencies. In neither case do the 
differences between subject groups approach 
significance, although the Poors show a smaller 
underestimation trend on the untreated neutral 
pictures. In addition, there were no marked 
differences between the two neutral pictures 
for any group, despite relatively marked 
differences in structural properties. This indi- 
cates that the differences between the two 
mother-son pictures demonstrated above is 
probably not due to such structural factors. 


Other Aspects of the Adjustment Process 


Another important aspect of the method of 
average error is the consistency with which 
the judgments are made. This is given by 
the variability of a given set of individual 
judgments around their mean (variable error). 
This statistic was computed for each S on 
each picture. The over-all means of this 
measure for all Ss on all pictures are .459 for 
the Goods, .464 for the Poors, and .482 for the 
normals. It is interesting to note that these 
over-all differences are very small and that 
variability is slightly greater for the normals 

5 The means for the Goods, Poors, and Normals for 


the untreated neutral pictures are —.228, —.078, and 
—.267, respectively (compare with Tables 2 and 3). 


| 
than for the schizophrenics. No consistent 

relationships between variability and either 

the size estimation mean or the affective value 

of the stimulus could be demonstrated. 

Two kinds of data were quantified from the 
graphic records of the Ss’ adjustments: the 
time taken in making the adjustments, an 
changes in the direction of adjustment. Fot 
the time of adjustment, the over-all averag® 
show that the Goods took an average of 10.0/ 
seconds per trial, the Normals 7.50 seconds 
and the Poors 7.68 seconds.* A simple analys® + 
of variance shows the difference significan 
(F = 3.93, p = .05, df = 2/39) and that the 
Goods differ from both the other groups. 

A change in the direction of adjustme” , 
refers to the cases where S overshot the ma! 
and moved the image back in the opposi 
direction from the way in which he had bee 
moving it. It was thought that this, as Y, 
as the time variable, might reflect a hesitant 
in coming to a decision. The mean numbe! a 
trials per picture on which one or more A 
these direction changes occurred is 3.01 iot 
the Goods, 2.28 for the Poors, and 1.24 fi 
the Normals. The three groups were sign 
cantly different (F = 6.68, p= 005, d als 
2/40). The goods differed from the Normi, 
(p < .001), but the Poors were only *0)! 
gestively different from the Normals (p xs tN 
and not different from the Goods. For a 
these variables, the differences betwee? Pd 
tures for the three groups were quite sma" ° 
nonsignificant. | 


DISCUSSION i) 
The results on size estimation, altho’, 
they are contradictory of the specific reseh pe 
hypotheses that were advanced, confir™ int 
more general hypothesis and research Lo it 
that the two schizophrenic groups di “ol 
reactions to stressful or threatening situ? 
(3, 13, 17). ae 
In addition, the experiment demons?" g 
that having been consistently censured i" oot 
sponding to a stimulus is a variable influe” d 
the estimation, from immediate memory ia 
the size of the stimulus, at least for 0° en” 
of S. It also suggests a functional equiv?” 


° The mean for the Poors omits one extreme A of tal 
time of adjustment was over twice as long as tha js d Í 
next most extreme case. This was done on the bas 
test for extreme scores (7, p. 243). 
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between the experimental application of cen- 
ov and the symbolic representation of a 
x orious mother-son relationship. 
M of thie failure to find consistent 
bn es bs over-all size estimation tend- 
hypothesi mad three groups, Klein’s control 
a eres inapplicable to the results of 
fies bon erst According to the accentua- 
anes a na however, the interpretation 
reliable sole oe tentatively justifiable that a 
pao solar a ae in the present 
talma he icates the picture so judged 
tires 2 — meaning for the Ss than had 
which an ne a The mechanisms by 
Eina .. ude is translated into a change in 
tae size remain obscure. 
shins oo of more primary concern here is 
Sewers sg PAE increased personal 
Signed to. : a discrimination task was de- 
conii ork the Punished picture in close 
a ie Tan a negative reinforcement. 
secondary rei rd would be expected to acquire 
the sate Ri i orcing properties and to evoke 
the punish nd of reaction as is produced by 
ably em iment itself. This reaction is prob- 
this em otional in nature. The magnitude of 
ished = ene gi produced by the pun- 
characterized is probably greater in persons 
anxiety or ee having a high degree of 
to the hy A ect. These considerations lead 
Present I esis that the Goods used in the 
higher de T are characterized by a 
Aan are th of anxiety or affective sensitivity 
ace. e Poors. 
ie eee of reasoning may be applied 
tions t iua pictures. Here the emotional 
colding pauo of the kind pictured by 
eae det ar are assumed to have al- 
an Seiz mn by virtue of the harsh 
Fon phrenics are thought to have 
Presuma i their parents. The picture, then, 
Partially e ae as a cue to evoke, at least 
“gendered p same kind of reaction as was 
ntength of y the situation it represents. The 
Poth of t this reaction is probably a function 
and of ihe experience of S with his mother 
teristic 5 € amount of anxiety or affect charac- 
i Save eui is interesting to note that the 
; ence of as great a change 10 


to tt 
Teac 


Teady 


treatme 
Teceive 


os syigence of being sensitive to the 
0 n pictures under some conditions. 
i The relatively long time of adjustment and 
A E: of direction changes found for 
oods may indicate a greater motivation 
to succeed in a task. This motivation may, in 
turn, be functionally related to anxiety. 
i The results for the patients taking tranquil- 
izing drugs seemed to provide some evidence 
for the anxiety hypothesis. It was found that 
the differences in the Goods from the other 
groups were not present in the patients taking 
drugs (18). Previous clinical and experimental 
studies on the effects of chlorpromazine on 
psychiatric patients have noted a lessening of 
clinically manifested and subjectively felt 
anxiety (1, 11) and pathological affect (19) 
after a period of administration of the drug. It 
seems reasonable, then, to assume that the 
dependent variables in the present experiment 
on which differences occurred between no-drug 
and chlorpromazine Ss may be influenced by 
motivational states such as anxiety. In other 
words, the fact that the effects of the punish- 
ment and Scolding content were absent for 
those patients taking chlorpromazine indicates 
that the effects observed in the no-drug groups 
were a function of a relatively high state of 
anxiety or affective responsivity. However, 
this argument is weakened by lack of control 
over the sampling of the patients taking drugs. 
The results presented here conflict with pre- 
vious studies which show greater reactions to 
stressful and threatening situations in poor 


premorbid schizophrenics than in Goods or 


Normals, and specifically with the results of 


Harris’ study (13) and the preliminary experi- 
ment which showed a relative general overesti- 
mation tendency by the Poors. The experi- 
mental situation of the present study, although 
different from that of Harris, was 
hat of the preliminary study. 
mewhat unlikely that differ- 
s in technique are responsible for the con- 
the present study, although 

i ibility cannot be entirely ruled out. 
Ee pable that the differ- 


It would seem more pro b 
ion of the sampling of the Ss. 


difference stands out in this 
mean length of time from the 
ion of the patients. 


somewhat 
quite similar to t 
This makes it so 


ence 
flicting results of 


ence is a funct 
One striking 
respect—the leng 
first psychiatric hospitalization e 
In the present experiment, this was 6.00 years 
for the Goods and 8.09 years for the Poors, as 
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compared with about three years for Harris’ 
total group and less than that for the Ss used 
in the preliminary experiment. Thus, it can be 
inferred that the patients in the present study 
were drawn from a different population as far 
as this chronicity variable goes. r . 

There seem to be two ways in which this 

chronicity variable could work to produce a 
different sampling of patients. First, there 
may be some effect of chronicity per se on be- 
havior in the size estimation task. Second, 
sampling from a chronic population would lead 
to choosing patients with poor prognoses and 
miss patients who have improved and left the 
hospital. Also, more formerly available pa- 
tients would have deteriorated to the point of 
unsuitability as experimental Ss. 

It is clear that the Goods in the present 
study were atypical from the standpoint of 
prognosis since this kind of patient has been 
found to improve more readily than Poors 
(10, 16). It may be speculated that their sen- 
sitivity to stress manifested here has had some 
relation to their demonstrated lack of im- 
provement. The sensitivity to the Scolding 
picture may indicate that these patients had a 
more typical Poor premorbid familial pattern. 

For the Poors, on the other hand, the grad- 
ual progression of the disease may be respon- 
sible for the lack of effect of the motivational 
variables on size estimation. A concomitant of 
long hospitalization in chronic schizophrenics 
is a decreased sensitivity to the external and 
internal environment, usually described as 
withdrawal, decreased motivation, or increased 
apathy (2, 14). Such a general decrease in 
affective responsivity may be responsible for 
the negative findings for the Poors. The two 
years’ difference in hospitalization time would 
seem not to be enough, however, to account 
for the differences between the two premorbid 
groups. It is possible that the difference in 
premorbidity may manifest itself (in patients 
who do not leave the hospital) in differential 
rates of progression of the illness. 

However, these speculations on the effects 
of hospitalization length are not confirmed by 

the present data. No consistent differences in 
performance can be found in either group by 
separation into subgroups on the basis of 
length of hospitalization. This cannot be re- 
garded as a crucial test, however, since even 
the patients in the short hospitalization groups 
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in this breakdown were psychotic for a longer 
time than Ss used in previous studies. 

The possibility cannot be ignored that the 
Poors, in view of their chronicity, were com- 
pletely “out of” the tasks and behaved in 2 
more or less random manner. However, this 
seems unlikely since they were comparable to 
the other groups in terms of the intra-individ- 
ual variability of the size judgments and in the 
magnitudes of the constant errors on most 0 
the pictures. Also, in the discrimination task 
on the punished picture, they gave significantly 
more reversals of response after a ‘wrong: 
These reversals have been interpreted bY 
Rodnick and Garmezy (17) as indicating at- 
tempts by S to avoid punishment. This su8 
gests that the punishment had some effect oF 
the behavior of the Poors.’ The failure of this 
effect to manifest itself in the size estimation? 
of the Poors may itself be a consequence 0 
strong avoidance tendencies in these Ss. 
view of their long history of avoidance of er 
withdrawal from interpersonal situations, H 
may be speculated that they were able to a 
the affective properties of the stimuli; that ‘a 
they were able to avoid getting involved in t 
size estimation task. 


SUMMARY a 


The present experiment investigated E 
size estimations from immediate memory 
pictures imbued with two kinds of affect! e 
meaning by schizophrenics with g00 ð 
morbid adjustments, schizophrenics with Pi € 
premorbid adjustments, and normals. pon l 
and negative affective meanings Were ~ ip 
into two pictures by means of a prior tas 
volving differential reinforcement (righ 
wrong) of S’s responses to them. In 4 
size estimates were made of pictures de 
a mother scolding a boy and feeding a boy: pt 
good premorbid schizophrenics, in contra, ti 
the other two groups, significantly over geð 
mated the sizes of both the picture as80° jy 
with “wrong” and the Scolding pictur® ure? 
tive to the rewarded and Feeding pict ig 
The results are interpreted in terms of 2 jf 


degree of anxiety or affective respons!” t 
i 


7 A reversal is said to occur if S responds cegoan” ¢ 
one trial and “different” on the next or vice vae we 

8 There were no significant differences betwen, 
three groups in number of correct responses 
rewarded picture. 
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the Goods and the predominance of avoidance 
and withdrawal mechanisms in the Poor. They 
also demonstrate the possible fruitfulness of 
the size estimation technique in discovering 
affective variables influencing the behavior of 
schizophrenic patients. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS, MILI 


EU THERAPY, AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
IN WARD GROUPS 


EDWARD J. MURRAY anp MELVIN COHEN! 
Waller Reed Army Institute of Research 


ULTURALLY oriented personality theo- 
rists such as Sullivan have suggested 
that mental illness, broadly conceived, 

is related to difficulties in interpersonal rela- 
tions (6). Fromm-Reichmann (2) views mental 
illness as a condition involving a withdrawal 
from social relationships because of fears of re- 
jection and feelings of inadequacy which can 
be alleviated by a therapeutic process involv- 
ing insight, emotional discharge, and respect 
by the therapist. This general theory of mental 
illness would lead one to predict that the 
greater the degree of mental illness of a patient 
the more his social relationships with his fellow 
patients in a mental hospital will show various 
disturbances such as withdrawal. McMillan 
and Silverberg (3) have presented evidence 
which generally supports this prediction. 

A continuum of degree of mental illness was 
obtained by McMillan and Silverberg by rank- 
ing five wards according to decreasing level of 
adjustment: (a) neurological, (b) gastro- 
intestinal medical, (c) open psychiatric, with 
neurotics and psychotics, (d) insulin therapy, 
with anxiety neurotics, and (e) closed psychi- 
atric, with psychotics. Sociometric choice pat- 
terns were then compared with three results. 
First, there was a trend suggesting that the 
greater the degree of mental illness, the fewer 
reciprocal choices, which was, however, sig- 
nificant only for the insulin ward. Second, there 
was a slight but not significant trend suggest- 
ing that the more disturbed patients concen- 
trated their negative choices on fewer people. 
Third, there was a striking tendency for pa- 
tients on all wards to have more positive than 


1 The authors wish to thank Stanley Pliskoff, who 
helped with some of the statistical analysis, and Har- 
old L. Williams and Ardie Lubin for reading the manu- 
script and making valuable suggestions. The authors 
also wish to thank the numerous staff members and 
patients of Walter Reed Army Hospital for their co- 
operation in this study. A portion of this study was 
presented at the American Psychological Association 
meeting in New York in August, 1957. The senior au- 
thor is now at Syracuse University and M. Cohen is 
at New York University. 
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negative reciprocations. While these results 
generally tend to support the hypothesis, they 
are not all as clear and consistent as one wou 
expect. 

The purpose of the present study was 1o 
apply the McMillan and Silverberg technique 
to a somewhat more easily ranked group = 
wards and to employ somewhat simpler me: ‘t 
ures in the hope of obtaining a more cleated n 
test of the hypothesis that the greater be 
degree of mental illness, the greater the f 
turbance of social relationships. An addition’ 
purpose was to take an initial step in dete 
mining the effect of milieu therapy on grou 
organization in psychiatric wards. 


METHOD 
Major Ward Groups 


ge 
A total of 132 patients in three wards at ay 
army hospital was used in the main part of the 8°) ye 
Nearly all of the patients were enlisted me" with 
control medical ward was a large orthopedic wat’ a tb? 
a total of 40 patients, 5 of whom were omitted fro™, rye 
study because of absence or language difculty- 
majority of these patients had limb fractures OF = Th 
tations but were ambulatory and able to socialize: aek 
ward could be conveniently divided into fronts ined 
and porch areas. The open psychiatric ward conta 
51 patients, of whom 2 were omitted and clu 
participate. The diagnosis of the patients en w 
various neuroses, nonacute psychoses, and ¢ H W 
disorders. The men in this ward were considera si 
the staff to be almost well-adjusted enough t° fee 
turned to duty or discharged to their own cee Ke 
became disturbed they were returned to te 
ward. The men had ground privileges an ; 


A ri 
Fé and 
weekend passes. There were common eating an > 


1 pa 
jie 


uoh, 


considerably more disturbed than the patients i 
open psychiatric ward. The patients were Jocke“ go” 
ward and escorted to all activities and examin th 
They were not allowed passes, The ward fat 
sleeping areas as well as a central day room. 


ii 


wo 
np 
mee | 


| 


15 refuse el | 
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Additional Ward Groups 


In addition to the three wards used in the main 
Part of the study, three smaller wards were also used 
to study the effects of milieu therapy on group organiza- 
tion. The nonpsychiatric control ward was an experi- 
mental ward used for long-term studies of metabolic 
diseases. At the time of the initial sociometrie question- 
naire administration, there were eight patients on the 
ward. These patients were ambulatory but were re- 
Stricted to the ward in order to control diet rigidly and 
to measure bodily waste materials. The milien therapy 
tard was an experimental chiatric ward for the 
long-term treatment and study of schizophrenia. The 
Patients all had been hospitalized during basic train- 
ment the ward, the patients were put in a thera- 
tise oe milicu (4), including group therapy 
with er a bate varying hours of individual therapy 
Wines Psychiatrist, and frequent therapeutically 
Psychiat contats with the nurse, social workers, and 
ieee a madis all coordinated by weekly stafi con- 
attitudes Sea was especially selected for empathic 
nanoa high motivation. None of the patients 
were nine rugs, shock, or other somatic therapy. There 
administ Patients on the ward at the time of the first 
Smale Aa of the sociometric questionnaire. The 
ward toe TRR ward was a typical closed psychiatric 
ferred fn cisturhed patients. The patients were re- 
greater i smaller army hospitals and showed a 
just desea raie and diagnostic range than the ward 
Schizophrenic ¢ However, most of the patients were 

rhe Pailate and all were confined to the locked ward. 
c ectrocony i Avene being treated with a long series of 
Massive dati yg shocks, a series of insulin comas, or 
Psychother uy doses of tranquili g drugs. Very little 
and ple: ay was employed. The stali w competent 
There Paia tes not oriented towards milieu therapy. 
first sociom ra aoe on the ward at the time of the 

Prom nee questionnaire. fatai 
ration of the j eight months after the first ad ma 
naire was ee Sociometric questionnaire, the bic eet 
time, al] e the again to the same three wards. By t i 
and the som: ne patients on the milieu therapy Tay 
Patients of fhe therapy ward and all but wai $ the 
Patients, At hoe ward had been replaced Dy id 
Contro] Ward his time there were seven patients P = 
Sight on th d, six on the milieu therapy ward, an 
all wards S somatic therapy ward. A few patients on 

he ant (a omitted both times because one wey 

Stay was F ee less than a week. The average leng 

about equal on all wards. 


* ociom, j 
elr 7 iri 
1c Questionnaire 


Clearly questionnaire was mimeographed in a booklet 
0 give irked confidential. The patients were asked 
data ggg ut Pame, ward number, and other identifying 
fil o “Were omitted if they could not reasonably 
Simp], 'S section, Then, the patients were asked 
S it © list all of the names of the patients on the 
Nickn, a they could remember. First names an 
the a le Were accepted as well as last names. Finally, 
Sociomep, tS Were asked to make choices on twelve 

ic items. They were asked to select at least 


one person for cach item but allowed to write in as 
many more as they wished. There were -four spaces 
for names under each item but the patients were allowed 
to write in more if they wished to. The sociometric 
questionnaire included: four positive items—like most, 
at ease with most, like to eat with most, like to work 
with most; four negative items—like least, ill-at-ease 
with, like to eat with least, like to work with least; 
and four neutral items—tallest patients, heaviest 
patients, most intelligent patients, and best-liked 
patients. Later evidence suggested that the neutral 
items, particularly the last two, were influenced by the 
patients’ likes and dislikes. The 12 sociometric items 
were mimeographed in a random order. 


Procedure 


Arrangements were made with the staff ahead of 
time to insure maximum attendance at a group ad- 
ministration of the questionnaire on each ward. The 
senior author explained the general nature of the 
questionnaire and emphasized its confidential nature. 
The booklet and pencils were handed out, and the 
patients worked at their beds or in the day room, Com- 
munications between the patients were kept to a 
minimum. All patients who were absent at the group 
meeting or who had refused to fill out the questionnaire 
were contacted individually and asked again to co- 


operate. 


Social Background Factors 


After the administration of the sociometric question- 
naire, the hospital records of each patient were ex- 
amined and information obtained about age, ra 
of service, marital status, education, 
a of origin, branch of service, and 
also obtained about the 
he ward, diag- 


race, 


rank, length 
population are: 
religion. Information was 
length of time in the hospital and on t 


nosis, and ward bed assignment. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Degree of Mental Illness and Sociometric Choice 


A number of sociometric measures were 
directly related to the degree of mental illness 


represented by the three major wards. This 
can be seen graphically in Fig. 1 where the 


sociograms based on positive reciprocal 
choices are shown for the control medical, open 
psychiatric, and locked psychiatric me 
ciprocals are based on a mutual positive choice 
regardless of which of the four items was m- 
volved. These three wards form a paanu 
of degree of mental illness about E there 
can be very little disagreement. T n a 
grams indicate that as degree of mental illness 
i there is a decrease 1n the complexity 
ae tion as well as a decrease 


the social organiza 
b the number of reciprocals. As Table 1 shows, 


OPEN 
PSYCHIATRIC 
WARD 


LOCKED 
PSYCHIATRIC 
WARD 


CONTROL 
MEDICAL, 
WARD 


Fic. 1. Positive RECIPROCAL CHOICES For 
THREE Warp Groups REPRESENTING A 
CONTINUUM OF DEGREE OF MENTAL 
ILLNESS 


the percentage of patients with one or more 
reciprocals shows a significant variation over 
all wards (p < .01). (Unless otherwise stated, 
significance levels in this study are based on a 
one-tail chi-square test.) There are fairly sig- 
nificant decreases from the control medical to 
the open psychiatric ($ < .07) and from the 
open psychiatric to the locked psychiatric 
ward (p < .05). The percentage of patients 
who had one or more negative reciprocals was 
significantly lower than for positive recipro- 
cals for all wards (p < 01). However, the 
same trend as with positive reciprocals was 
evident with fewer people with negative re- 
ciprocals as degree of mental illness increased 
(p < .02). This suggests a general withdrawal 
rather than a differential effect of mental ill- 
ness on positive and negative aspects of inter- 
personal relationships, 

It is of interest to examine the number of 
reciprocal choices as well as the number of pa- 
tients involved, since the number of reciprocal 
choices may reflect the complexity of the social 
organization more faithfully. For example, 
there may be a reciprocal choice between A 
and B and between B and C involving three 
patients altogether. However, this is a simpler 
organization than if there were also a reciprocal 
choice between A and C, which would increase 
the number of reciprocals but not the number 
of patients with one or more reciprocals. But 
in making such a comparison, it must be kept 
in mind that generalizations are limited toa 
population of not fully independent choices. 

It is felt that in this case such a comparison is 
useful and legitimate since the finding has 
already been established for a Population of 
patients. The percentages of both Positive and 
negative choices which were reciprocated in 
the contro] medical, open psychiatric, and 
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TABLE 1 

VARIOUS SOCIOMETRIC MEASURES IN WARDS 
REPRESENTING A CONTINUUM or DEGREE 

OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


n 


|Degree of Mental Illness 


hc, mid 
es z - Ket 
Sociometric Measure Control | Soh Pej 
Medica ic | a 
Ward | aig | Ward 
= zo 
Percentage of patients with one | 74 50 |25 
or more positive reciprocal 0 
Percentage of patients with one | 26 ó | 
or more negative reciprocal 22 
Percentage of positive choices | 44 38 
reciprocated 0 
Percentage of negative choices | 6 4 
reciprocated 7 
Average number of names | 14.2 | 8.8 | 7-2 
known 2.3 
Average number of positive | 4.1 2.8 
choices 1.0 
Average number of negative | 2.5 1.5 j1. 
choices 3 |2.2 
Average number of neutral | 4.3 | 2.2 |2- 
choices 21 
Percentage of patients receiv- 0 18 
ing no choices at all (total 
isolates) = 


locked psychiatric wards are shown in Table 
As degree of mental illness increases there” 
fewer reciprocal choices on either posis he 
negative items. The over-all decrease O ig 
percentages of positive reciprocals yan 
nificant (p < .001). The difference pemn 
the locked psychiatric and the open PSY 4 
atric wards was significant (p < .01) a5 erit 
the difference between the locked psychi put 
and the control medical wards (p < 001 atii 
the difference between the open psych ) 
and the control medical wards failed to p e$ 
significance on this measure. The peret aA | 
of the negative reciprocals showed an = ment 
decrease with degree of maladjus et” 
(Ż < .01). The over-all difference bee s” 
centage of positive and negative recipron ov! 
significant (6 < .001) but appears to be ' 
equal for all wards. +o nshiP # 
Another way of showing this relation a pe 
to simply compare the average number OF oe 
known on each ward. Table 1 makes this tbe 
Parison; the more disturbed the wat di of 
fewer the names known. The over-all s D 
ence is significant (6 < .01) as well 1 at 
difference between the control medica ey 
and the open psychiatric ward (p < -0 gic? | 


ee 
hi 


2 e 
the difference between the control ™ 


— = 
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hee FI ta locked psychiatric ward 
ra ese i he difference between the open 
Nee — did not reach significance. 
Sete oe = average absolute number of 
With dee me sociometric items decreases 
oterali wil mental illness. Table 1 shows 
a m Coe In average positive, negative, 
a on gee which are all significant 
- ne overall average number of 
ie mie is significantly less (p < .01) 
pee average number of positive or neutral 
TI . 

Pia e e social isolates increases with 
significant eons justment (Table 1). There is a 
receiving n 1 a oe in percentage of patients 
fil pe an es between the control medi- 
bited ta 2 e two psychiatric wards com- 
irela i ). The difference is accounted 

Sy a rat irely by a difference in the num- 
since fron, foe on positive sociometric items, 

aan iia 60% of patients on all wards 
that is then sce or neutral choices, a value 
20% ae re ened higher (p < .001) than the 

aa ad no positive choices. 
three Si ysis of variance showed that the 
average fered did not differ significantly in 
hospital, fas “i time on the ward or in the 
showed Poms ermore, the various measures 
weeks on $ zero correlations with number 
result ‘outa? ie ward or in the hospital. This 
Personal a that the decrease in inter- 
en ei tonships from control medical to 
latric to locked psychiatric wards 


Was 
S not q ; a 
Socialization to different opportunities for 


analo 
gou; r 
McMillan to the criteria overlap score used by 


a deny for greater overlap on 
Mats are negative items (p < .01). These 
Milla in agreement with those of 
a and Silverberg, 
the, Me Boe score was also adapted 
were Tenta n and Silverberg, consisting of 
© chosen 8es of patients from all wards who 
expe egati aus numbers of times on posl- 
“Ste m €, or neutral items. As would be 
> Most patients were chosen very few 


Positiy, 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES FOR 
INDIVIDUALS SIMILAR TO SELF IN SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND VARIABLES 


Degree of Mental Illness 
Social Background Variable 0; Locked 
Galie] Psyehi- [Psyche 
? Tic 
Ward | Ward | Ward 
Age (within + 5 years) 65 | 64 
Race (Caucasian vs. Negro) 91 92 a 
Population area (metropolitan | 63 71 47 
vs. other) 
Rank (Sgt. vs. Cpl. or Pvt.) 66 61 50 
Length of service (under or over | 60 55 50 
3 years) 
Marital Status (single vs. 61 | 56 | 44 
married) 
Education (under or over ninth | 50 50 | 44 
grade) 
Geographical area (north vs. | 55 68 56 
south) 
Service (Army vs. Air Force) 68 52 64 
Religion (Prot. vs. Catholic) 56 59 59 


times if at all on any of the items, while a few 
people were chosen very often. But it was also 
found that fewer people received no choices at 
all on positive items than negative or neutral 
items. This result is contrary to McMillan 
and Silverberg’s finding of fewer patients with 
zero neutral choices. Other differences between 
positive, negative, and neutral choices were 
not significant. McMillan and Silverberg’s 
finding that more people had two positive 
choices than two negative or two neutral 
choices was not confirmed. Except for the dif- 
ferences already noted, there were no signifi- 
cant differences between wards. 


Sociometric Choice and Similarity of Social 


Background 

Another way of getting at the relationship 
between mental illness and interpersonal rela- 
tions is to examine the extent to which pa- 
tients on different wards choose fellow patients 


with social backgrounds similar to themselves. 
A number of social background variables that 
d to influence sociometric 


might be expecte 0 i 
choices are listed in Table 2. Each variable is 


dichotomized at some convenient point so that 
a2 X 2 table could be set up to measure the 
degree to which patients made choices of fellow 

atients in the same category. In the control 
medical ward, for example, 80 of the 86 choices 
made by Caucasians were for Caucasians, and 
8 of the 11 choices made by Negroes were for 
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Negroes. Therefore, 88 out of 97 or 91% of 
the choices were for persons similar to self on 
the racial variable. The distribution of patients 
with these characteristics was about the same 
in the three wards. The general pattern of re- 
sults in Table 2 suggests that as mental illness 
increases, similarity in social background 
variables plays less of a role in determining 
sociometric choices. On the control medical 
ward, four social background variables yielded 
significant percentages—age (p < .03), race 
(p < .01), rank (p < .02), and length of serv- 
ice (p < .04). On the open psychiatric ward, 
only three background variables yielded sig- 
nificant percentages—age (p < 01), race 
(p < .01), and population area of origin 
(p < .01). On the locked psychiatric ward, no 
social background variables were significant. 
The locked ward percentage is significantly 
lower (p < .07 or better) than the other two 
wards for age, race, and population area of 
origin. Rank, length of service, marital status, 
and education show similar trends, but these 
are not significant. The results suggest several 
additional aspects of social behavior that might 
be influenced by mental illness. Caudill et al. 
(1) also report that on an intensively studied 
ward there was a “... muting of outer-world 
distinctions on the basis of race, ethnic group, 
or social class... .” 


Sociomelric Choice and Similarity of Diagnosis 


An effort was also made to evaluate socio- 
metric choices in terms of similarity in diag- 
nosis. When the data for the control medical 
ward were analyzed by amputation, fracture, 
and other groups it was found that 20% of the 
sociometric choices were within groups. The 


TABLE 3 


PROPINQUITY AS A FACTOR IN Sociometric CHOICES 
AND DEGREE OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


Degree of Mental Illness 


Open [Locked 


Sociometric Measure c a 
Spencer Psychi- |Psychi- | An 
G atric atri r 
Ward | Ward Ward Wards 


Percentage of positive | 44 45 54 46 
choices within own sec- 
tion of ward j 

Percentage of negative | 
choices within own sec- 
tion of ward 


42 | 32 | 38 | 39 


psychiatric wards were subdivided into pare 
noid schizophrenic, other schizophrenic, char 
acter disorder, neurotic, and other groups. On 
the open psychiatric ward, 40% of the choices 
were within groups, a value somewhat highet 
than the 21% on the locked psychiatric war 4 
When the psychiatric wards were categori? 
as schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic, 62% 
of the choices on the open ward and 46% 0 
the locked ward were within groups. 
differences are not significant, and these 
nostic factors appear to be less important thal 
some of the social background variables: 
the other hand, Shipman’s finding 
paranoids tend to choose one anot 
schizoids do not was supported. When Ai 
choices of schizophrenics from both wes 
atric wards were examined it was found ic 
64% of the choices by paranoid schizophrer 
were for other paranoid schizophrenics a the 
posed to all other patients. Only 33 Teh c 
nonparanoid schizophrenic choices seat j 
nonparanoid schizophrenics. This differen 
significant (p < .05). 


at 


Sociometric Choice and Propinguily ha 


A somewhat different kind of variable mi” 
might be related to mental illness iS P nÉ 
quity, defined as the degree to which p? not 
made sociometric choices from among the), 
patients who slept in the same area as ide 
It will be recalled that each ward Wa’ oe i 
into three sleeping arcas. Table 3 oe of 
percentage of choices within the pane je 
sleeping area on positive and nega age w 
for the three ward groups. The percen ya 
would be expected if the choices a 


| | 
? 
Po | | ¢ ie 
w 2 
œ Dp aie 
v = a 
a gt? 
——— p Fate 


NON- PSYCHaTR.C PAPE MENTAL sve ino 
(METABOLIC OGERSE) SCHIZORIRENIC WARD enerntt® gil 
CONTROL WARD EMPHASIZING MILIEU Zs 
AND GRUP THERAPY m rof 
o1ck 
Fic. 2. Positive RECIPROCAL a poo” 
A Conrrot MepicaL WARP) -p grziN? 
Psycuarric Waro E ND 


y 
Miuiev anp Group THERAPI; po 


A Lockep PsycHIATRIC 
EmpHASIZING SOMATIC 
TREATMENT 
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domly distributed throughout the ward is 
3315. There are no significant differences be- 
tween the wards on either positive or negative 
items. However, over all wards more positive 
choices are made within the patient’s sleeping 
area than would be expected by chance 
($ < .001). On the other hand, the percent- 
ages of negative choices are what would be 
oe py chance. The difference for all 
a een the percentage of positive and 
e choices within the area approaches 
ie pes < 06). There isan insignificant 
of ee this difference to increase with degree 
al illness. 


Milieu Therapy and Ward Organization 


a initial indication of the effect of milieu 
ig, Dy = social relationships can be seen in 
idies n the sociograms for the three 
Aa a sare compared. The social organi- 
indicated e nonpsychiatric control ward, as 
best” iter y reciprocal choices on the “like- 
of ihe a, is fairly complex and involves 15% 
therapy p On the other hand, the somatic 
with pert värd shows little social organization 
imited pe choices on the “‘like-best” item 
is the mili % of the group. The critical ward 
of Fig. 2 aga one shown in the center 
Ward ~ ‘can be seen that the milieu therapy 
% oth a complex organization involving 
Nonpsychiatee ce and therefore resembles the 
the typical e control ward much more than 
ence Beiwen osed psychiatric ward. The differ- 
and mili en these percentages in the control 
Meu therapy wards is not statistically 


a 
tme ran PSYCHIAT 


EXPER MENTAL TYPICAL CLOSED 


IC Osea 
opel OiSeAsE ie 
ONTROL WARD SCHIZOPHRENIC WARD PSCMATRIC WARD 
EMPHASIZING MILIEU 
5 AND GROUP THERAPY 
Ie, 3 


» Postrive Reciprocat CHOICES FOR A 
ae, MepicaL Warp, A LOCKED 
ND Gone Warp Emprasizinc MILIEU 
ROUP THERAPY, AND A LOCKED 
Pi Warp EMPHASIZING 
MATIC TREATMENT (BASED ON A 
ECOND SOCIOMETRIC QUESTION- 
NAIRE AFTER A PATIENT 
TURNOVER) 


Cox 


significant, while the difference between the 
milieu therapy and somatic therapy wards is 
(p < .05). The number of patients on these 
wards is too small to justify an elaborate sta- 
tistical analysis. More reliance is placed on the 
fact that the same over-all, qualitative result 
was obtained when the study was replicated 
with the same wards after a patient turnover. 
This is shown in Fig. 3: the nonpsychiatric 
control and the milieu therapy wards show a 
complex social organization, while there is 
much less interaction and social patterning on 
the somatic therapy ward. It is conceivable 
that the lack of social organization on the 
somatic therapy ward is due to a direct effect 
of the treatment. But this is not likely. An 
examination of the treatment history of each 
individual patient on the ward failed to reveal 
a relationship between type Or length of 
somatic therapy and sociometric results. For 
example, the three patients with reciprocal 
choices in Fig. 3 included a patient who had 
just completed 20 electroconvulsive shocks, a 
patient getting heavy doses of a tranquilizing 
drug, and a patient who had had 50 insulin 
coma treatments. These patients can be com- 
pared with the three most isolated patients of 
ompleted 24 electrocon- 
vulsive shocks, one was getting heavy doses of 
a tranquilizing drug, and another had just had 
six electroconvulsive shocks. While the results 
suggest that milieu therapy improves group 
organization on the ward, other evidence 3S 
needed to evaluate the long-term effects of the 
milieu therapy on the patient’s illness and 


adaptive capacities. 


whom one had just c 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The study was designed to test the hypothe- 
sis that the greater the degree of mental illness 
in a patient, the more disturbed are his social 
relationships. A sociometric questionnaire was 
administered to three wards arranged along 2 
continuum of degree of mental illness—a Con- 
trol medical, an open psychiatric, and a locked 


hiatric ward. ; 
er showed that the complexity of 
ward social organization decreased as po 
of mental illness increased. Percentage of pa- 
tients with one or more reciprocal choice, per- 


centage of choices reciprocated, absolute num- 
ber of names known, and the absolute number 
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of choices made decreased as degree of mental 
illness increased. The percentage of social 
isolates increased in the more disturbed wards. 
The results suggest that as mental illness 
increases, sociometric choices are influenced 
less by similarities in social background varia- 
bles such as age, race, and population area of 
origin. Except for paranoid schizophrenics, 
similarities in diagnostic variables have little 
effect on sociometric choices. 

There were fewer reciprocals, number of 
choices, etc., on negative sociometric items 
than on positive ones for all wards. Negative 
reciprocals, choices, etc., decreased as degree 
of mental illness increased but proportionally 
to the decrease in positive items. 

Sociograms from three additional wards 
showed a degree of social interaction and or- 
ganization on a psychiatric ward emphasizing 
milieu and group therapy which was quite 
comparable to that of a control medical ward. 
In contrast, a psychiatric ward emphasizing 
somatic therapy showed much less interaction 
and organization. After a patient turnover, 
the study was replicated with similar results. 


EDWARD J. Murray AND MELVIN COHEN 


It was concluded that as degree of mental 
illness increases, there is a decrease in social 
organization and social relationships involving 
positive or negative feelings. This process ap- 
pears to be reversed by milieu therapy. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
ATIVE Y OF INDIVIDUAL, MAJORITY 
GROUP JUDGMENT ` J = 
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Northwestern 


Hi comparative quality of decisions 
DR by : groups and by individuals 

wide variet i a has been tested under a 
Stieral P o experimental conditions. In 
Mona se studies indicate that group 
on its are superior to individual judgments 

certain types of intellectual 
There experi ectual problems (2, 6). 
composed p iments have employed groups 
ity; eera persons of different levels of abil- 
of the pane it is not clear whether the quality 
of the aon is due to the greater influence 
is a rs eee members of the group or 
itself, Do consequence of group thinking 
Cause the oie make better decisions be- 
intelligent S intelligent capitulate to the more 
actors E Or are there psychological 
Produce the De in group interaction which 
each grou higher level of performance? When 
tion or ide member possesses unique informa- 
at iteracii ìt Is not unreasonable to expect 
o informati ion will increase the total amount 
i € group on and enlarge the perspective of 
evel of de a whole. But what happens to the 
curs among S judgments when interaction 0c- 
and ea who are equally informed 
e ; 
how Pie SAn investigation is concerned with 
alone as made by individuals working 
judgment pare with the pooling of individual 
de cisions e rough majority vote and with 
Scussion y h ed through the process of group 
rile is h when: (a) the membership of the 
he Solve oo with respect to ability 
invblex, oa d problem; (b) the task is 
SR ma P hed in prejudicial terms, and 
len iduals ee, of possible solutions; and (c 
thet of time i groups are permitted the same 
tis Study seek: © complete their tasks. Finally, 
a $ that ace s to determine some of the fac- 
individual and for any differences observed 
and group performance. 


Subje ne MeEtHop 


ý ‘he 
in fes 98 used į 
re; sed in thi ` 
Shman oiik thisexperiment were students enrolled 
ses in group discussion over & three- 
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University 


year period at Northwestern University. The members 
of eight classes were used, 174 students in all, Of these, 
143 were assigned to experimental groups, and the 
remaining 31 served as control Ss. 


Procedure z 

At the first meeting of the 
of the “Recognition of Vali 
administered. Form A and Form B were alternated 
as the first and final measures of problem-solving 
ability throughout the experiment to reduce any biasing 
effects growing out of differences in the two forms. 
Each student was given a copy of the test and an 
answer sheet and instructed to work out his solutions 
to the 30 problems individually. Ss were given the 50- 
minute period to complete the test items. 

Each member of the class was then ranked according 
to the total number of items he answered correctly 
on the first form of the test. Eight or nine weeks later, 
before the end of the academic quarter, experimental 
groups were created. Four or five groups were formed 
in each of the classes used in the experiment. All stu- 
dents who received the same or similar scores on the 
first test were placed together so that homogeneous 
groups were created. Experimental groups were then 
given a single answer sheet and copies of the alternate 
form of the test and instructed to reach a group decision 
on each of the 30 problems. Experimental and control Ss 
were again given 50 minutes to finish the test. Members 
of the control classes repeated the test under the original 
conditions, solving items on the alternate forms of the 
test individually- 


A total of 29 experimental groups 
participated in t 


classes, Form A or Form B 
d Conclusions” test was 


he experiment. 

The final 10 group sessions were tape recorded in 
their entirety. An analysis was made of each of the 30 
decisions reached by the 10 groups to isolate the specific 
kinds of mistakes that contributed to the majority 
of group errors. Following all group tests, discussions 
were held with the experimental Ss concerning the 
factors they felt influenced their performance as mem- 


bers of the groups. 


Problem 


ena have ad- 
ting suitable 
accuracy of 
be realistic, 
e solved 


group phenom 
r construc! 
cy and 
decision- te 


group 
plicated enoug 


should be com 
by intuition. r 
test the limits of individual and gr 
problems normally can 
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personality of the individual and permit his prejudices 
to influence his judgment as they do in a majority of 
sday problem-solving experiences. 

et ocr used in this experiment, the Bradley 
test of Formal Validity in Problem Solving, seemed 
particularly well adapted for this purpose (1). The 
first section of the test entitled, “Recognition of Valid 
Conclusions,” proved long enough and sensitive enough 
to provide data on the experimental hypothesis. The 
30 problems which make up the test consist of partially 
constructed arguments of varying degrees of difficulty. 
Two statements are given which are to be assumed to 
be materially true. The problem is to select the conclu- 
sion that follows most logically from the premises. The 
arguments cover a wide range of subjects and are 
phrased deliberately to complicate the decision for the 
reader; that is, statements involve atheists, Com- 
munists, Republicans, college professors, and other 
terms likely to prejudice judgment. An example of one 
of the problems is given below: 


Some Communists are advocates of heavy taxes; 


All advocates of heavy taxes are conservative Re- 
publicans; 


Therefore: 
a. Some advocates of heavy taxes are not Com- 
munists 
. Some Communists are conservative Republicans 
Some conservative Republicans are Communists 
. Some Communists are advocates of heavy t 
None of these conclusions follows 


sanS 


axes 


The validity and reliability of the instrument has been 
established. The 30 problems on each of the two forms 
include the 19 valid moods of the syllogism along with 
the 11 most common fallacies. The test has been suc- 
cessful in discriminating among college students with 
different backgrounds in logic, mathematics, and 
problem solving. Intercorrelation of the two forms 
yields a raw score “r” of .85 (PE, .015) and a weighted 
“r” of .88 (PE, .012). Items have been carefully scaled 
in the final forms so that similar scores represent similar 
patterns of individual errors, 


RESULTS 


Measures of the relative effectiveness of 
individual, majority, and group judgments 
were obtained from scores made on the two 


forms of the “Recognition of Valid Conclu- 
sions” test. 


The number of items answered cor 
the first form was used to set up hom 
groups and to determine the level of ability 
represented by the average scores and “oy. 
perior” scores of members of the experimental 
groups when working alone.' The relative ac- 


rectly on 
ogeneous 


! The “superior” member of a homogeneous group 
is something of a misnomer. Experimental groups were 
made up of Ss whose initial scores differed by no more 
than a few points. In each case the “superior” member 
refers simply to the individual who made the highest 
individual score in the group despite its homogeneous 
character. 


curacy of problem solving under conditions of 
majority rule was derived from an item analy- 
sis of the individual answers of each group 
member. This “mathematical majority” indi- 
cated how the groups would have scored ! 
they had pooled their opinions by secret 
ballot. Of the total of 829 decisions made by 
the experimental groups, 22 were found to be 
deadlocks. These occurred whenever a group ° 
four or six Ss divided their votes equally g 
tween right and wrong answers. The results h 
splitting these decisions evenly and from crê : 
iting all of them to the ad vantage of the my 
jority are recorded in Table 1 under heer 
locks divided” and “Deadlocks credited.” r 
quality of group thinking was measured K 
computing the mean scores of experimen si 
groups on the second form of the test ee) 
they were required to reach consensus on © 
of the test problems. ‘ous 
The mean scores obtained under the vat! hey 
experimental conditions and the ¢ values vil 
yield are summarized in Table 1. The a al 
scores of members of the experimental gro 
working alone are not significantly large en 
smaller than the mean of majority scores r ; 
the 22 deadlocks are counted as correc net 
half of the instances and incorrect in ihg fa of 
half. When all deadlocks are resolved in es 10 
of the correct decision, majority rule per the 
be superior to the average performance Pi 4 
individual group members. The “supè be 
members of the experimental groups, i be 
other hand, did significantly better ther # 
majority when deadlocks were split, an yet! 
well as the majority when deadlocks 3 
counted as correct solutions to the prob ieat 
Group decisions were found to be sult o 
superior to individual decisions. As z ene 
discussion, experimental groups obtain’ ne 0 
Scores that were significantly higher, at © a 
level, than “superior” members of the ja" 
Sroups were able to attain through ied i 
effort. These findings also hold true W bf a 
sults for Form A and Form B are a 
Separately. Groups whose members “ ' 7 
initially near the upper limit of the t? a 
or 29 correct answers out of a poss net, 


gained least from solving problems cob if 
tively. The largest gains were made bY : eat 


ae h DY i 
whose initial scores were low althougl got 


. e? 
all of the experimental groups, with me G 
tion of the highest scoring group in eae 
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COMPARISON o SDIVIDU. op z “ i q ví is” T: 
N OF INDIVIDUAL, ) iF ORES ON THE “‘RECOGNITION OF VALID CONCLUSIONS LEST 
EOR D IDUAL, MAJORITY, AND GRO) 
4 UP SCOR: N E N. 
N N N 
P R V. & > E 


Individual Decisions 
Mer es aren 
ans of average individual scores 


~ 
un 


Means of “ i 
of “superior” individual scores | 18.8 
| 


I e. a | 
ndividual Decisions | 
Mea P T 
À ae n average individual scores 17.5 
tea superior” individual ` 3.8 
ajority Decsene scores | 18.8 


TABLE 1 
Morty Decisions f 
“Deadlocks divided” 
“Deadlocks credited” 18 3 yh 
‘Deadlocks divided” 17.9 | 3.23% 
“Deadlocks credited” 18.3 1.66 
Group Decisions f 
Mean scores of groups 21.9 9.40** 
. Sa 
Group Decisions 
Mean scores of groups 21.9 6.60** 
5.95** 


gD) 

eadlocks divi ” 

on. s divided 7.9 
eadlocks credited” 83 


, einificant at .05 level. 
ignificant at .01 level. 


Ma 
che batani] gains as a result of group 
elt i meppane in the lowest fifth of 
orman S as a group often rivalled the per- 

class rs of the most brilliant member of the 

experiment’ alone. In only two of the 29 

&ether fell groups did students working to- 

member? to outperform their own best 

W. N 

mana nafority rule is compared with group 

Significant e results show a similar large and 
aking. C vantage for group decision- 

Votes reduce iting all deadlocks from divided 

Over maton, the size of the group advantage 

bight jority decisions, but its value is still 

H Significant. 

Mmitial he control Ss had mean scores on the 
aliq ministration of the “Recognition of 

made a° Pclusions” test of 18.5. (Control Ss 

and o T a mean score of 18.8 on Form A 

thei mean on Form B.) On the final test form 

Cores for score was 18.7. (The final mean 

18.6 on F Control Ss were 18.9 on Form A and 

tical y si orm B.) This difference is not statis- 

er eet and it is safe to assume that 
raghvete oan meun Bone of the epera 
an differe - experimenta varia 

datz Ta in the test forms. i 

betg ECneous gr icate that the members 0 

Coon einige oups can achieve significantly 

Peratively h, by solving their problems 
all q Widual we they can through voting or 

Prog, ocks ¢ ort. Majority decisions, when 

the Use are be successfully resolved, can 

raging T than are obtained from 

this OU of fo of individual efforts. But 1m 

& etiment, of the conditions observed in 

vi ae isik » majority decisions proved to 

als w} ee cases the groups contained indi- 
Ived almost perfect initial scores. 


Co; 


q 
homes 


be no better than, or inferior to, the decisions 
of individual members of the same groups. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the first phase of this experi- 
ment need to be interpreted in the light of 
early research on collective judgments. 
Whether they explained the finding on statis- 
tical or psychological grounds, Watson (10), 
Gordon (3), Stroop (8), and Gurnee (4) found 
grouped judgments superior to those of the 
average individual and equal to those of the 
superior individual working alone. This con- 
clusion is not supported by our data. When 
deadlocks are resolved on the basis of statistical 
probabilities, majority decisions are found to 
be no better than those of the average member 
of homogeneous groups. 

The explanation for the difference in results 
seems to lie partly in the character of the tasks 
and partly in the methods of grouping data. 
Some of the problems used by these investiga- 
tors involve what may be called additive 
activities. Whenever individual efforts are 
additive or cumulative, the larger the group 
the greater should be the advantage from 
combining individual data. Testing the accu- 
racy of conclusions drawn from given argu- 
ments is not the same kind of problem. One 


answer simply cannot be added to another. P 
second explanation for the difference 1S foun 
:nøg individual decisions. 


in the manner of grouping nC e 
The pooling of data in previous studies com- 
bined the heterogeneous opinions of 10 to a 
100 individuals. In averaging data the = 
the number and range of scores; the larger oe 
gain from cancelling out individual errors. 7 
this case, only four to six opinions Saree 
viduals of comparable ability determined the 
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decision. Majority rule may prove a con- 
venient political device for averaging individ- 
ual preferences; but our results suggest that 
in small, homogeneous groups or committees, 
majority rule, when it precludes discussion or 
debate, is likely to be less effective than the 
personal judgment of superior members of the 
group. 

After discussion, however, experimental 
groups produced decisions that were far su- 
perior to those of members working alone or 
through majority rule. Moreover, group de- 
cisions on the test problems were reached 
within the same period of time allotted to indi- 
viduals. 

Several hypotheses are offered in the litera- 
ture for the high quality of group judgments. 
Watson found group decisions superior be- 
cause of the influence of the ablest member. 


In measuring the output of a group, either when work- 
ing along cooperative group-thinking lines or when the 
project permits the simple compilation of individual 
efforts, it matters little about the ability of the poorest 
or even average member of the group. The results seem 
to show primarily what the few ablest in the group have 
produced (10, pp. 333-334). 


This hypothesis, though generally tenable, 
seems inadequate to explain the results of this 
experiment. Groups were made up of students 
whose initial performance indicated a common 
aptitude for selecting logical conclusions from 
given arguments. The grading of items on the 
“Recognition of Valid Conclusions” test is 
such that persons who get similar scores are 
likely to possess not only the same level of 
ability but similar habits of thinking. 

Another theory, suggested by Gurnee (4) 
and Thorndike (9), is that the better perform- 
ance of the group is due to the social influence 
of the more confident group members who are 
more often right than wrong. It is difficult to 
see how this factor could have played a large 
part in the results. It would seem likely that 
students with similar patterns of right and 
wrong answers would share somewhat similar 
patterns of confidence about their answers. If 
so, this factor can be minimized. 

It is necessary to go beyond these hypothe- 
ses to explain how correct solutions were 
reached by groups whose members made simi- 
lar or identical errors when working alone. The 
diagnostic discussions and the analysis of re- 


corded group sessions furnish additional clues 
to the psychological factors affecting the high 
level of group performance. 

Membership in the experimental groups pro | 
duced a higher level of interest in the success}! + 
completion of the task. Ss concentrated more 
intently on the assigned problems after he 
appointed to a group than they did whe 
solving the problems individually. Group men” 
bers found themselves more and more deep” 
involved as they proposed, and were force¢ 
defend, their ideas. Participants identi 
with their own groups to such a degree Me 
when some members became fatigued, othe 
urged them to continue working. nad 

Membership in the experimental groups al 
an inhibiting as well as facilitating D 
Knowledge that one’s opinions were tO of 
shared publicly made group members n ng 
cautious and deliberate in their own hin 
The necessity of explaining a conclusion et 
many students to be more self-critical. a 
that might have been committed pa a 
were checked before they were communic | 


to others. di 
Groups had grealer critical resources on i 
individuals working alone. In spite of the dit 
form level of ability, group members pl 
ferent issues and a larger number of > 
than a single person did working alo" pe 
greater number of viewpoints increase(. on 
group’s chances of selecting a valid one: uy 
the poorest members contributed significa ot 
to the quality of the group product. Lane 
that went no deeper than “I don’t underst 
or “That’s absurd” often saved the grour of? 
error by forcing others to justify their oP 50% 
and in so doing disprove their own conclue ind 
A more objective view of the problem T jich 
from competition between the private pred : wor 
of group members. The test argument’ | oe 
stated in loaded terms designed to mak a 
choices between conclusions as difficY pt? 
possible. Each individual, however, beet g 
different set of values to his group. When 730”, 
ments were stated so they appealed to Be of 
of one persuasion, those in oppositio” aj! 
anxious to detect their error. In th! al 
liberals counteracted conservatives; reo 
cans offset Democrats, and “indepe™ att a 
guarded against critical lapses on the Pig! 


K ed 
fraternity members. Groups were fore | 


INDIVIDUAL, MAJORITY, 


become more objective, and this, of course 
increased their chances of drawing valid con- 
clusions. The significance of this one factor 
algae would be hard to overestimate. 
reon of the test items also prevented 
S her incidental mistakes from occurring. 
ei had to check their instructions 
P a because members had different 
tors ET Eom of them. Discussion often led 
a on of terms used in the test, and, 
cern ae fallacies spring from ambiguous 
A sen ae may account for some of the gains. 
doles ie groups formulated general prin- 
repeatin hey went along to help them avoid 
Wi g errors in later problems. 
a Bese prevented experimental groups 
did? i even higher scores than they 
Actors = ysis of the transcripts revealed two 
of the et together accounted for a majority 
enber oup errors. The first was that group 
Upon the agreed immediately and unanimously 
study E eri answer to a problem. Further 
Sary an, op he issue was then considered unneces- 
enness Mora This is the same factor that 
5 “int ollowing F. H. Allport, refers to as 
ieit en of universality” (5). Agree- 
Maier (D suns the criterion of correctness. 
Under oo that provoking arguments 
Pie leads to better 
the Possibl, he virtue of disagreement and 
deliberati e function of a “No-Man” in group 
he PaE needs further testing. 
they rea rang factor was that groups, when 
their if hed a deadlock, were unable to use 
Vantage w of opinion for their own ad- 
Were rego} hen conflicts became intense they 
Sive eni ed by surrender of the less aggres- 
Solution Sie or by compromising on & third 
but served hich was almost always incorrect 
the to protect the egos of the parties to 
Stimy] ntroversy, Apparently disagreement 
Point, eS thought int; beyond that 
to at, groups a up to a point; bey on al 
exploit it, nay lack the patience and ski 
. 7 lScuse; 
note A _ as a preliminary to group deci- 
Nore et groups to examine a problem 
PA mb t oE aaay and to consider a wider 
to thin S utions. It encourages individuals 
ing €XDoge a, carefully and in sharing opinions 
D Pec ion ai logic of their position to the 
toduce, of Others. Membership in a group 
@ sense of responsibility which in- 
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tensifies and sustains effort. The biasing effect 
of private prejudice may be counteracted 
leading to a more objective view of the issues. 
The data of this study indicate that the answer 
to the question of whether group opinion is 
better than individual opinion because of the 
influence of the superior person or because of 
the discussion process itself is that discussion 
inherently contains psychological pressures 
and motivations which, if not abused, tend to 
produce superior judgments on complex intel- 
lectual problems. Individual decisions and col- 
lective judgments lack the additional ingre- 
dient supplied by interaction which permits a 
group to outperform its own members. 


SUMMARY 


The performance of individuals working 
alone, under majority rule, and as members of 
discussion groups were compared on a complex 
intellectual task. Individual judgment was 
measured by administering a test of ability to 
draw logical conclusions from given arguments. 
Individuals receiving similar scores were as- 
signed to the same experimental groups so that 
the factor of distributed ability would be re- 
duced to a minimum. The votes of members of 
the homogeneous groups were mathematically 
tallied to determine the results under condi- 
tions of majority rule. A second form of the 
test was completed as a group undertaking and 
the scores compared with individual and ma- 
jority scores. The results indicated that: 

1. Majority decisions, when deadlocks are 
evenly divided between right and wrong an- 
swers, are not significantly different from those 
made by the average individual and are 1n- 
ferior to those of the best member of the group 
working alone. 


2. Group deci 
erative deliberation, 


sions, reached through coop- 
are significantly superior 
to decisions made by individual members 
working alone and to majority rule. 

The superiority of group judgments ue 
found not to be a reflection of the wisdom ° 
the superior member of the group we nen 
of psychological factors inherent m ee 
Participation in a group led to more 
concentration on the tas! 


k and to more enthu- 
siastic individual effort. Group discussion was 
found to stimu 


eful thinking, to 
lead to a consideration of a wider range of 
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ideas, and to provoke more objective and 
critical testing of conclusions. 
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THE EFFECT OF ATTITUDE AND EXPERIENCE ON 
JUDGMENTS OF CONTROVERSIAL STATEMENTS! 


MARSHALL H. SEGALL 


Columbia University 


NSOFAR as opinion formation and change 
involve subjective judgments, several as- 
rot ies of adaptation-level* theory (4) 
prove to be of value for the develop- 
des of a psychology of opinion. Among the 
ol earn. cies ao incorporated in 
ih s unification of judgment principles are 
those of the implicit relativity of absolute 
ar anni, a neutral reference point in terms 
hei = incoming stimuli are evaluated, and 
Haia of adaptation as a summary of pre- 
ous relevant stimulation. 
eo is considerable agreement that a more 
Arar is needed for a theory of attitudes, 
Sd. „norms, frames of reference, and the like, 
5) ae A-L theory has been offered as such 
` i l Seems well to assess the relevance of the 
A problems in this area. This study is 
cileni on the effects of prior experience on 
rd evaluation of opinion statements. 
indgmens to the theory, absolute extremity 
Sinuetion T like those required in the con- 
relative i of a Thurstone questionnaire, are 
Such Eo- ig judge s A-L. It follows that 
relative ts ed absolute judgments are in fact 
degree ‘hn the judge s attitude, at least to the 
With hi his attitude reflects his experience 
this eens similar to that being judged. In 
tionship i » itis interesting to note that a rela- 
COntrove pe iwesn attitude and judgment of 
hs ae material has recently been found 
sumption a and Sherif (8). Thurstone’s as- 
Judgment of independence of attitude and 
ingly yu in this setting (12), though seem- 
a pheld by the work of several investi- 


ors " 
i (eg., 3, 7, 10), has now been seriously 
This 

Teport is based on a dissertation submitted 


othe 
pe. geet School, Northwestern University, June, 
fen Mabie wishes to express his gratitude to 
Ta Ting ee for his guidance and encourage- 
ang i te phases of this investigation, and to 
Rugg enden Me Carl P. Duncan, William A. Hunt, 
also Ip Schulz aher for their many contributions. 

o » Donald Butler, and Norman Miller 


co ered 
Urse Several helpful suggestions during the 


*Hereafh. á 
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challenged by the Hovland and Sherif demon- 
stration of displacement of judgment away 
from the judge’s own position. Hovland and 
Sherif note that this finding is virtually de- 
manded by the well-documented principles of 
judgment which emerged over the years from 
the psychophysics laboratories. These prin- 
ciples are the foundation of A-L theory. 

In the present study, an effort was made to 
replicate the Hovland and Sherif finding with 
similar material and, in addition, to test the 
utility of postulating an underlying A-L mech- 
anism. To this end, in addition to employing 
judges known to hold different positions on the 
topic of the items to be judged, the nature of 
the experience with the items during the judg- 
ment session was systematically manipulated. 
To demonstrate the strict relevance of A-L 
processes, it seems necessary first to demon- 
strate that experimentally manipulated expe- 
rience can lead to displacement of judgment. 

According to Helson’s theory, background 
and residuals interact to establish the A-L 
which serves as the reference point determining 
the response to each focal stimulus. As each 
stimulus is judged, it then becomes part of the 
background, thereby modifying the A-L as 
effective in subsequent judgments. As Helson’s 
theory is here interpreted, variations in judges’ 
attitudes represent variations in residuals, and 
manipulation of the order of occurrence of 
items to be judged is an empirical translation 
of variation in background.’ . 

The study was so designed that the relative 
influences of residual and background factors 


3 These identifications of residual and background 
classes of stimulation with judge’s attitude and i 
order seem consonant with Helson’s intentions, / i 
though the distinction between stimulus a a di 
background stimulus is not always easy A m 5 ta 
an individual is instructed to respon deal et 
stimulation during or soon after gee se Pos 
acted, the latter may be regarded as po awe 
with respect to the focal stimuli. Bate, A aga 
traits, and cultural determinants w ae Loman ge 
bring into any concrete situation may 6 aa 
residuals in affecting specific responses ) P- > 


| 
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in each of two judgment tasks could be deter- 
mined. In one task, absolute judgments of the 
extremity of statements about college fraterni- 
ties were required (this is essentially the 
Thurstone task); in the other, judges were 
required to state the extremity of statements in 
comparison with their own positions. The latter 
task was introduced in order to detect the 
presence of A-L phenomena when relative 
judgments are explicitly called for. 

In addition, the design of the study permits 
detection of a context effect. A-L theory pre- 
dicts that neutral items when judged in context 
with anti items will be judged as closer to the 
pro end of the attitude dimension than when 
judged in a pro items context. In the latter 
instance, judgments should be displaced to- 
ward the anti end of the dimension. 

Finally, this study provides data relevant to 
a prediction implied by A-L theory of a meas- 
urement bias inherent in the Thurstone ap- 
proach. If the range of positions spanned by 
the questionnaire items differs sufficiently from 
the respondent’s own position, so that his A-L 
is shifted, his responses to those items would be 
modified, thereby producing a change in atti- 
tude score. The second task employed here was 
arranged so that a change of this nature, were 
it to occur, could be detected. Whether this 
kind of change in score reflects a change in 
attitude is a moot question; a change in score 
due only to questionnaire form and content is 
of sufficient methodological concern to warrant 
study. 


METHOD 


A factorial design was employed, incorporating three 
groups of judges known to differ in attitude toward 
college fraternities, three orders of presentation of 
statements about fraternities, two judgment tasks, and 
an additional variation in manner of item presentation 
involving the inclusion or noninclusion of “transition” 
items. 

Of the toal 180 Ss, 60 were classified “pro-frater- 
nity,” 60 “moderate,” and 60 “anti-fraternity.” In 
one order condition, 24 pro-fraternity statements 
preceded 24 anti-fraternity statements; in a second 
condition that order was reversed. In a third, or control, 
condition, both kinds of statements were intermingled. 
In all three conditions, 16 neutral items were inter- 
spersed among the pro and anti statements. In addition, 
for one half of the Ss a few additional items were in- 
cluded after the thirty-second item to provide a smooth 
transition phase between halves of the total item com- 
plement. Finally, the task variable was introduced by 
instructing one half of the Ss to make absolute judg- 


ments, while the other half were told to indicate tht 
statements that best represented their own position 
and to judge the extremity of all other statements " 
terms of those positions. These variations, to be 2 
cussed in detail in the succeeding sections, resulted in? , 
36-cell experimental design. 


Subjects 


å aii sosy: 
Ss were drawn from a pool of 227 introductory Pi 
chology students who had completed a 120-item ™ 


t 

ah T afore t 
topic attitude questionnaire several weeks before 

h 


j 
e 
experiment proper began. The questionnaire was af 
ministered in class by the regular instructor and by the 
no way identified as part of this experiment. The a 
questionnaire was never mentioned by the Ss indie a 
that they did not link the two events. On the basis 
their responses to seven imbedded items dealing wet? 
fraternities, 70, 89, and 68 respondents respectively the 
classified pro, moderate, and anti. One month afte d 
questionnaire administration, daily circulation iol 
volunteer appointment sheets was begun. This m a 
W 


agit 


ing Í 
of recruiting Ss is standard, so that volunteering x 
this study was, from the students’ point of view test! H 
unusual. However, unknown to them, Æ posse st 
classification data, and as Ss volunteered they 


rate. Occasionally it was necessary cle 
tential Ss in a given attitude classification, but $% 
biases were minimized by obtaining in this mori 
approximately equal number from each class! 


Materials 


One hundred and fifty statements collecte 
various sources were categorized by ten psy inu 
graduate students along a seven-category © tte?) 
ranging from extremely anti (Category 1) t° ago d 
pro (Category 7). Sixteen neutral items Ca! ri ai? 
and ten items cach at the other six points wer és ei 
for use in the sorting tasks. (Henceforth, hie fet 
values assigned by the graduate students will was ty? 
toas “true values.””) Each of the 76 statements Y ydet 
on 3 x 5 cards to facilitate the variation of 
presentation. Each S was provided with a set pus 
64 cards arranged in a predetermined order. ae 
those Ss in the con-pro condition, the first tral t 
contained statements that were con or ae pel 
values 1 through 4) and the last 32, pro.” prs 
(4 through 7). The reverse was true for the e H 
condition. In the remaining order condition, rst 
range of values was represented in both the 
last 32 items. ath 

A seven-compartment card receptacle wi nh 
slits along the top was employed to make it ho“ f 
for S to recover a card once sorted, or to S€° ept d) 
cards he had assigned to each compart™ 
compartments were numbered from 1 to 
appropriately for the particular sorting an pe? 
formed. The numbers were fixed, but the 
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cati I eani 
fees meaning of cach compartment were posted 
prior to each S’s appearance at the laboratory. 


Tasks 


Pt was instructed to perform one of the two 
Biting ee! pnn Random selection determined the 
Surrena f s ang tasks, and both tasks were run con- 
Gas T avoid confounding the task variable with 
a Peta events. Extremity judgments were 
Cateron = both tasks. In the absolute judgment task, 
the ie w E defined as objectively neutral, while in 
aie Jud igment task, that category was reserved 
onan ae which S saw as expressing his own posi- 
libele. i orner task, the six other categories were 
Git a Ry er anti-fraternily, [2] moderately 
to [7] oe BI slightly anti-fraternity, etc., through 
Gitegorise m y pro-fraternity. In the latter task, those 
tnfesorable ae labeled as follows: [1] very much too 
etc., throu pes fraternities to represent my feelings, 
sent my po to [7] very much too favorable . . . to repre- 
task is simi] ings. It should be noted that the latter 
attitude pet to that performed by respondents to an 
ment iat Hestionnaire, with the additional require- 
remity a rejected items be arrayed along the ex- 
ntinuum. 


Proced, ine 
Fi 


and 7 
Of va 
Ue: ence A 
were oS 1, 2, 3, and 4. Within each group of 32, items 
Nee in 
Our, the 
orders, e values represented occurred in any one of 24 


time 
only Th 


y empio; differential impact of individual statements, 
Pro and ae ed by selecting arbitrarily for each S 48 
Vailable tie Statements from the available 60. The ten 
rere shu aah in cach of the six pro and con categories 
Š the or aa and the eight topmost cards were used 
in® Cards Were ee by the shuffle. The two remain- 
teed stion Thee from the basic packet of the S 
ia 2 ia ORRU all Ss in the pro-con condition 
actu. f Valu rds of values 4 through 7 followed by 32 
aul y tocar: 1 though 4, but each S in that group 
conge® emt a unique order of statements. 
bro- tion wag Magia prevailing in the con-pro 
A don conditi. e direct reverse of that used in the 
Ss in ilar ly nie with the same controls in effect. 
V the ei ique order of items was achieved for 
Sugg, Presenter. condition, but here, all true values 
State iVe arra throughout each packet. Thus, every 
State cn each o aent of eight items included one 
Fach p onts of y of values 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7 and two 
Order conve 4. Tt should be clear that all Ss in 
stimu ot at ee ultimately were exposed to a single 
lites 64 items drawn from the seven 
Atement es and that no two Ss received the 
S in identical orders. 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY or ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN 
ABSOLUTE JUDGMENTS 


Source df | MS F p 

Judge’s attitude 2 | .065 | 4.33 <.05 
Item order 2 | .530 | 35.33 | <.001 
Transition 1 | .003 
Interaction: att. X 4 | .018 

order 
Interaction: att. X 2 | .005 

trans. 
Interaction: order X 2 | .030 

trans. 
Interact.: att. X order | 4 | .042 | 2.80 | <.05 

X trans. 
Replications 72 | .015 


i Transition. Ninety Ss, half of the total complement 
in each order condition, received six statements in 
addition to the crucial 64 received by all Ss. These 
items, two cach of values 3 and 5 and one each of values 
2 and 6, were inserted between the first and last 32 
essential items. These transition items were drawn from 
the cards omitted as a result of the shuffles described 
above, and were themselves shuffled to determine the 
six to be inserted. They were included for only half the 
Ss to permit an evaluation of the effectiveness of transi- 
tion items in masking the change in item values occur- 
ring between pro and con halves in the two experimental 
conditions. It might be expected that a transition 
phase, by minimizing S's awareness of the value differ- 
ence across halves, would provide more favorable 
conditions for the operation of context-contrast effects. 
In a recent study of context effects on a judgment of 
musical tones (2), a number of Ss responded to a con- 
text shift with an apparent assimilation error, an 
effect that might be explained by 5S’s awareness of 
E's purpose. 


Neutral items. In order to determine whether shifts 


in judgments of common stimuli could be effected by 
context changes, neutral items were included in both 


halves of all packets. In addition, for 90 Ss the neutral 
items in each half ws ical, while for the other 


ere identical 
90 Ss a different set of eight occurred in each half. This 
additional minor variation was introduced in order 
to determine whether identical items would be as 
susceptible to context shifts as similar, but not identical, 
statements. s 
Data collection. Following the steps outlined above, 
a packet of cards was prepared for each S just pior to 
his arrival. Ss were run individually. Instructions were 
read aloud by Æ, then S was given the packet to sort. 
Following his departure, results of his sort oe i 
corded, the container was prepared for the next 0, z 
a new packet was assembled. This sequence TF F 
about 20 minutes per S. The data were collected during 


six weeks in the winter of 1956. 


ir entirety else- 


d in thei 
produce j re also available 


4 Instructions are Te] 
ents employed a! 


where (11). The statemi 
there. 
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RESULTS 


Bets obtained for each task will be con- 
sidered separately. 


Absolute Judgment Task 


Mean calegory score. Hovland and Sherif (8) 
found that pro-Negro Ss, when judging items 
pertaining to Negroes, tended to place an over- 
abundance of items in the extremely anti cate- 
gory. A tendency on the part of anti-Negro Ss 

to concentrate items at the pro end of the 
continuum was also noted. This relation be- 
tween attitude and judgment may be viewed 
as a manifestation of response displacement 
away from A-L. In the present study the same 
mechanism would be expected. It would be pre- 
dicted that pro and anti judges would displace 
their judgments in opposite directions, with a 
higher mean response for the anti judges (due 
to relatively low residuals), a lower mean for 
pro judges (relatively high residuals), and an 
intermediate mean for moderate judges. In 
addition, as a result of the establishment of 
different backgrounds via the order manipula- 
tion, differences should obtain along the order 
dimension. Judges in the pro-con condition 
should displace their judgments in the anti 
direction, while judges in the con—pro condition 
should do the opposite, reflecting A-Ls on the 
pro and anti side of neutral. To test these pre- 
dictions, a 3 X 3 X 2 analysis of mean cate- 
gory scores was performed. Both major vari- 
ables, judge’s attitude and item order, resulted 
in significant F ratios, when tested against the 
replication mean square. It should be noted in 
Table 1, however, that the level of significance 
for the order effect is higher than that for the 


MEAN JUDGMENT 


7 PRO 


“PRUE” STIMULUS VALUES 


Fic. 1. MEAN ABSOLUTE JUDGMENT OF EACH 
Trem Crass By Ss IN Each ORDER CONDITION 
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TABLE 2 
Summary oF { Tests, Pro-Con vs. Cox-Pro 


| Mean responses to stimuli from cach true 
value category, absolute judgment 


I 3 | s | 6 | 7 
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11 | 1.61 | 2.54 | 5.13 | 6.07 | 6.54 

.29 | 1.96 | 3.03 | 5.37 | 6.26 | 6.77 

.066, .117| .084| .070| .101| .126 
a 2.73 | 2.99 | 5.83 | 3.43 | 1.88 1.83 
b [< -005| < .005| < .005/ < .005 <.05 |<.05 
*dj = 58 B É 7 


effect of judge’s attitude, leading to a relative 
lack of confidence in the reliability of the atti- 
tude effect.’ Nonetheless, differences along 
both major dimensions were in the predicted 
direction. 

Effects on stimuli of each true value, Figure } 
shows the effect of item order on mean judg- 
ments of each class of items separately. Ss eX 
posed first to pro statements judged anti 
statements as more anti than did Ss judging 
these statements at the outset. Conversely» 
pro statements were judged as more pro by 58 
with prior exposure to anti statements than 
by Ss who judged pro statements first. Ss IP 
the control group made intermediate judg 
ments. Differences between mean judgmen!® 
of every nonneutral class of items were show" 
to be significant by / tests summarized 
Table 2. (An analysis of responses to neutr? 
items is discussed separately below.) 

As shown in Fig. 2, pro, moderate, and m 
judges made virtually identical judgments j 
stimuli throughout the range. No significa” 
differences obtained for any stimulus class: 

Neutral items. A 3 X 3 analysis of variant 
of mean judgments of neutral items occurri” 
in the first half of each packet revealed Ha 
the context in which those items were judge 
was, as predicted, a significant determina”, 
Judge’s attitude was not. This analysis «t 
summarized in Table 3. However, the cont? 
prevailing in the second half of the judgm® 
session did not affect judgment of neutral ee 
as it did during the first half, The mean ju 
ment of the pro-con group was the same du” p 
both halves; the mean judgment of the con] k 


t 


t 
$ 


site: jane 

* Tests based upon the components of varia if 
model (9, p. 332) lead to the conclusion that no Sif! 
cant difference was produced by the attitude varë 
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7.0 
g TABLE 3 
we SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF } 
S ARIAN F NEUTRA 
k _ Tren ABSOLUTE JupcMENtTs DurING PHASE 1 į 
= 50 
Š i Source df | MS| F $ 
= 40 Judge's attitude 2| .07 
z Item order , 2 | .46 | 5:05 | <.01 
ET Interaction: attitude X 4] .03 
g order 
a Replications 81 | .09 
1.0 
= . ; TABLE 4 
4 5 6 7PRO SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN 


7 “TRUE” STIMULUS VALUES 
IG. a MEAN ABSOLUTE JUDGMENT OF EACH 
TEM CLASS BY Ss IN EACH ATTITUDE 
CLASSIFICATION 


By ; z 

Te in the pro direction in face of the 

ibn. Thus. ng contrary to the A-L predic- 

P i? the intrasession shifts predicted 
al items judgment did not occur. 


Relative J udgment Task 


M 
ied n ee score. Analysis of data col- 
dence of a 's task proceeded as above. Evi- 
Was first tay displacement of judgment 
Mean cate ight. An analysis of variance of 
that in Oe tak score (see Table 4) showed 
the Ss Penton » item order was not related to 
and again in nant of items. On the other hand, 
the abate Ge with the effects noted for 
Were to a lar judgment, the judges’ attitudes 
gory assignme extent responsible for the cate- 
an startlin gs However, this fact is less 
explicitly Suin for in this task each S was 
own positio ging the items in relation to his 
tude and j A, The relationship between atti- 
Judgment here indicates simply that 


Mstructj 


X ns 7 . > 
finding ; S Were followed. A more interesting 


ticularly ba absence of an order effect, par- 
Judgment Wi one was found for absolute 
Class of sti When the mean responses to each 
each oeer were arranged separately for 
group, ; earn and for each attitude 
Y as a fun a cated significant differences 
etween hu e on of attitude. This relationship 
holds ag w 8e s attitude and relative judgment 
ty euiral ioe for neutral items. 
i effect of ne this task, the data showing 
i mplex Pict rder on neutral items present a 
rst half 7: Mean judgments during the 


unde $ 
T both experimental conditions 


RELATIVE JUDGMENTS 


Source d| MS| F > 
Judge’s attitude 2 | 3.40 | 37.44 | <.001 
Item order 2 02 
Transition 1 02 
Interaction: 4 Ao 170 
att. X order 
Interaction: 2 15| 1.65 
att. X trans. 
Interaction: 2 19 | 2.09 
order X trans. 
Interaction: att. X 4 28 | 3.06 | <.05 
order X trans. . 
Replications 72| .09 
TABLE 5 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
OF ATTITUDE SCORES 
Source df | MS F $ 
Judge’s attitude 2 | 6.260 | 37.04 | <.01 
Ītem order 2 | 0.345 | 2.04) ns 
Interaction: att. X 4 | 0.125 
order 
Replications 81 | 0.169 


were not significantly different. Thus, the pre- 
dicted context effects did not occur. During the 
second half, under con and pro contexts, re- 
spectively, mean neutral item judgments were 
3.35 and 3.58, yielding a difference that ap- 
proaches significance, but this difference 1s 1n 
the “wrong” direction. This latter fact suggests 
a context-assimilation effect during the second 
phase of judgment, but interpretation of these 
data is hindered by the fact that the control 
group means in both phases were higher than 
those of either experimental groups. The rela- 
tionship between context and neutral item 
judgment in this task remains undefined. 
Effect of item order on measured attitude. It 
was suggested that item order could alter 
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attitude questionnaire scores as a manifesta- 
tion of a shifting A-L. This suggestion was 
tested by an analysis of variance of attitude 
scores (mean value of items assigned to Cate- 
gory 4, “my own attitude”). The analysis, 
summarized in Table 5, indicates no significant 
difference in scores as a function of item order. 
On the other hand, there were differences in 
score along the judge’s attitude dimension, a 
finding which indicates that the attitude classi- 
fication procedure applied in this study was 
reasonably valid. However, it is important to 
note the small range of average scores of the 
three attitude groups; the means for the pro, 
moderate, and anti Ss respectively were 4.89, 
4.52, and 3.89. 


Discussion 
Absolute Judgment 


The principal finding of this study is that the 
prior presentation of attitude statements cov- 
ering only part of the total stimulus dimension 
biased the absolute judgments of all state- 
ments. As suggested in the introduction to this 
paper, an effect of this nature is understand- 
able in terms of the establishment of differen- 
tial A-Ls resulting from different backgrounds. 
In addition, A-L theory was interpreted to 
predict that different residual factors, as re- 
flected in the judge’s attitude, would also bias 
the absolute judgment, but the data here 
reported indicate that attitude has little effect. 
It would be tempting, then, to conclude that 
residual factors play only a minor role in ab- 
solute judgment, except that the judgment 
literature contains several demonstrations to 
the contrary. In addition to the Hovland and 

Sherif paper (8), Tresselt’s Study (13) of 
weight judgments by athletic weightlifters and 
professional watchmakers is interpretable as 
evidence that past experience with weights 
outside the laboratory influences judgment in 
the laboratory. To account for the discrepancy 
between the present findings and those re- 
ported by other investigators, it may be well 
to consider the possibility that the residual 
factor was not adequately varied in the present 
oe anpe the judges in the Hovland and 
) included conservative Southerners 
Sherif study inclu ` 
i | Northerners; in the present study, 
and libera! dents at a university that 
judges were all stu 
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supports the fraternity system. The range of 
relevant experiences among the latter was, in 
all likelihood, far less broad than that among 
the Hovland and Sherif judges. Indeed, it was 
shown above that the range of attitudes of the 
judges used here was quite small, and the 
failure to find judgment differences related to 
this variable is reasonably attributable to that 
narrow range. 

Turning now to the neutral items absolute 
judgment, it should be stressed that the finding 
of a context-contrast effect during the first 
half of the session is in accord both with AL 
theory and the scores of psychophysical studies 
that it synthesizes, Less easily incorporate 
into this framework, however, is the fact that 
similar context effects did not occur during thé 
second half of the session. At least three inter- 
pretations of the data seem reasonable. (@ 
Once having assigned eight neutral items t° 
categories during Phase 1, Ss assigned simila* 
(and in some cases identical) neutral items t° 
the same categories during Phase 2. This bY- 
pothesis is labeled commitment. (b) S reacté 
to the contrasting context operative during 
Phase 2 by assimilating his judgments to tha 
context. This is a context-assimilation hypoth& 
sis. (c) The experience during Phase 1 alon® 
determined the A-L, so that judgments °, 
neutral items during both phases were relativ” 
to that A-L and unaffected by the stimuli 0” 
curring in Phase 2. This is a primacy hypoth? 
sis. 

_ Some evidence for the commitment hypothe 
Sis may be drawn from the fact that those 
who judged two identical sets of neutral ite” 
did indeed provide almost identical judgme? ‘ 
during both phases. On the other hand, eh 
data for Ss judging different sets of neu! 
items are more consonant with an assimilate i 
hypothesis. These Ss in both experiment? 
groups differed as predicted in Phase 1, 
then their judgments diverged rather th? 
converged in Phase 2 when the contexts wi 
reversed. Examination of individual proton’, 
revealed that about half of these Ss ma” 
judgments that could be described as assim 
tive. In two studies by Campbell et al. (1 ; 
in which the Prevailing phenomenon was í 
contrast effect in response to a shift in conte”? 
a significant number of judges were ass! 
lators. It will be recalled that an attempt Y 
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Tun here to seek an explanation for assimila- 
Sit en of S’s awareness of Æ’s intent in 
shift for iby ie a Poe masking that 
would be pa ste a was felt that assimilation 
ii want 7 F ii y eliminated. If it did occur, 
Sicfor wt pe expected more frequently among 
ah a shift was abrupt and probably 
could ed was not the case. Assimilation 
okt e linked with any known stimulus or 
ject variable, thus leaving the matter of 
assimilation unexplained. > 
fin eee hypothesis admits that the 
bud eee described in terms of assimilation, 
of taan Te they be “explained” in terms 
theory be : es hypothesis requires that AL 
of Nk cg: to allow temporal weighting 
contiguou. with those occurring earlier in a 
to the AL — contributing more heavily 
sis coupted within-session primacy hypothe- 
Hota ae Sith a between-sessions recency 
in the abs i account for all the facts noted 
iise pets judgment part of this study. 
that an oy oom first lead to the prediction 
experiences j uilt up over a long series of 
€ easily eae relatively distant past would 
tinguis at the outset of a new and 
rom the 7 e judgment experience. Aside 
emonstratio ore provided by the present 
minor role on that judge's attitude played a 
that weightlif influencing judgment, the fact 
Selt’s stud ters and watchmakers in Tres- 
Ment stale Converged upon a common judg- 
Nally, the Provides additional evidence. Fi- 
Primacy cfs of a within-session 
Stnilation a accounts for the apparent as- 
YPothesis sn here in Phase 2, but since the 
a, it will as designed to account for these 
ption, Tequire future independent con- 
AE tw " 
jointly ¢Studies by Campbell et al. (1, 2) are 
Correct; Sidered, there is further reason for 
Posits that part of A-L theory which 
study (2 ie amet from all stimuli. 
a ceara judgments of musical pitch 
hj Eine ncy effect; in the other (1), in 
ied AR A degree of disturbance indi- 
ve Primacy os definitions were stud- 
the diction ect was found. This apparent 
© relati poa lead to the hypothesis that 
Ws T hogi of finding primacy or 
ein €pends upon the nature of the 
& Judged. Judgment of verbal 


an e 


materials, which presumably involves central 
processes more than does judgment of musical 
pitch, may be subject to recency effects. At 
any rate, an assumption of equal weights ap- 
pears to be an oversimplification. 


Relative Judgment 


The data emerging from this part of the 
study require little amplification. As a result of 
instructions to judge the statements in relation 
to one’s own attitude, judgments were free 
from the context influences found for absolute 
judgment. In a real sense, the reference point 
provided by “my own attitude” replaced the 
A-L. Helson (5) has also reported that when 
judgments are in terms of a comparison be- 
tween variables and a standard, the A-L is 
largely determined by the standard. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An interpretation of adaptation-level theory 
suggests that judgment of controversial state- 
ments is determined by the judge’s relevant 
stimulus history. Among the implications of 
this suggestion are (a) a dependence of abso- 
lute extremity judgments upon the attitude of 
the judge, and (b) a potential distortion of 
attitude scores due to the item order on a 
questionnaire. 

The object of this study was to determine 
some of the relationships among attitude, ex- 
perience, and judgment of attitude statements. 
Absolute judgments of statements about fra- 
ternities were made by 90 college students. 
Another 90 were instructed to judge the state- 
ments in relation to their own attitudes toward 
fraternities. Judges were classified in terms of 
their attitudes, measured about one month 
prior to the experiment proper, and were as- 
signed so that all classifications were equally 
represented in both judgment tasks. Experi- 
ence within each task was varied by presenting 
two blocks of items, each covering half the 
stimulus range, in one or the other order. A 
factorial design incorporating judge’s attitude 
and item order was employed. 

In the absolute judgment task, the order 
variation resulted in significant contrast effects, 
while judge’s attitude had little influence. In 
the relative judgment task, responses wer® Te- 
lated to attitude, but not to item order. Atti- 
tude scores were not affected by variation m 
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item order. In general, findings were consistent 


W: 


ith adaptation-level theory, provided that 


experiences are weighted differentially ac- 
cording to (a) their degree of remoteness in 
time, and (b) the nature of the judgment task. 
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INFLUENCE OF FOUR TYPES OF DATA ON DIAGNOSTIC 
CONCEPTUALIZATION IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


WILLIAM F. SOSKIN'? 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ECENT reviews of the literature on 
diagnostic testing reflect a shift in the 
Bin pont decade from the search for more 
cae ee more revealing” instruments to 
oe ensive study of the behavior of ap- 
he in the diagnostic situation. 
tleatin TaS research is one of a series inves- 
ös ie a he influence of different types of data 
digo To process in diagnostic 
ential oe, ts objective is to study the differ- 
jide eot « of four types of data on the 
sei 0 individuals as reflected in their 
Senes of saben criterion test consisting of a 
known life aR e-choice items pertaining to the 
subject cali eneee attitudes, etc. of a 
were aio David. The sets of data utilized 
ion of Pa in part to study the contribu- 
diagnosis an types of information to clinical 
1S and appraisal. 


ae METHOD 
ruerion Test 


The 
that of 


question 


aa ppa for the several groups of judges was 
A ng correct answers to three types of 
» Some dealing with David's current interests 
thers dealing with certain of his “char- 
avior patterns, and still others dealing 
Guesticer to specific recent life situations. 
alternative ns were presented in the form of four- 
lives bein multiple-choice items, each set of alterna- 
nent acts f Preceded by a statement providing perti- 
Following so? aNd setting the context of, the question. 
ü 8 Is an example: h 
one oce A 


AS respi 


arranged 
Spirits w. 


be ascertained nothing stronger 
on ens In this school, opinion is di- 
object atter of social drinking. Some stu- 
Moderate so Strongly, others are more tolerant of 
Cre presao êl drinking. Members of both groups 
ent at the party. 


Se At 
rst, í a 
David was a little uncomfortable, but 


vided 
dents 


“or inyg 
Phases o Capen assistance in carrying out various 
unts udy the writer is deeply indebted to 
» Rae Shifti W. Fiske, Irving Leiden, Joanne 
at the v udy seed Saul Siegel, and Alvin Winder. 
Niversi carried out while the author was 
Sity of Chicago 
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he joined in, swapped stories with the rest, and 

drank. 

b. After a couple of drinks he began a rather un- 

convincing act of being slightly intoxicated, began 

to slur his speech, walk uncertainly, etc. 

c. He conspicuously refused a proffered drink, and 

shortly after reprimanded the host for serving liquor 

to such a gathering. 

d. He remained throughout the party, but made 

careful note of the persons who accepted drinks and 

those who told questionable jokes and stories, and 
subsequently dropped them from his list of social 
acquaintances. 

The material for these items came principally from 
three sources: interviews with David, interviews with 
his wife and other associates, and direct observation 
by members of the research staff. David participated 
in a total of approximately nine hours of personal 
interviews with the investigator. During these sessions, 
which were conducted as relatively unstructured 
history-taking interviews, he was encouraged to talk 
freely about his marriage, his childhood, his present 
work and aspirations for the future, etc. Aside from 
occasional questions setting a new topic or seeking 
further elaborations, there was minimal intrusion by 
the interviewer. These sessions and all other interviews 
in this study were recorded on wire for subsequent 
reference. 

A second, though no less important, source of in- 
formation was David’s associates—his wife and a num- 
ber of close acquaintances, both male and female. 
Upon request, David provided the names of a number 
of acquaintances with whom he was in frequent con- 
tact, persons whom he had no objections to our inter- 
viewing. From this list, seven or eight persons were 
interviewed, some only once or twice, several others 
three or four times over a two-month period. Each of 
the interviewees was given a careful explanation of 
the nature of the project and was apprised of the fact 
that David had given his permission for such inter- 
views to take place. (David himself did not know 
which persons were to be called for interviews.) These 
interviews focused largely on current events 1n David's 
ne wife was interviewed twice, for a total of 
three hours. Her interviews were 


i i jecti e 
moderately structured, since the main objective here 
r! ly information that might cor 


was to gather indirect 

nate oi qualify statements made by her re 
Direct observation yielded relatively little "a 

information because the periods of Saa e 

few and brief and because there was no way an non 

ing corroboration of the single observer $ Ps $ ae: 

it was possible by this method to obtain ¢ 


appropriate item material. 
From this collection ©! 


approximately 


f observational notes and 
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recordings, an initial collection of 54 items was con- 
structed, The present analysis, however, deals with 
only 37. Eight items were dropped because they dif- 
fered slightly in two versions of the test, and nine 
others were omitted because all persons in each of the 
four groups taking the test failed to choose the correct 
alternative. Consequently, they were thought either 
too difficult or patently misleading in structure. In 
assembling the test, some attempt was made to include 
items pertaining to a broad range of behaviors; how- 
ever, there was no conscious or planned attempt to 
include equal numbers of items indicative of good 
adjustment and poor adjustment—an outcome which, 
though subsequently important, must be regarded as 
somewhat fortuitous. 


Critical Data 


The designation “critical data” refers to the differ- 
ent types of specialized information provided to the 
several judging groups. Four different classes of data 
were considered: a collection of biographical facts, 
most of them provided in the context of the criterion 
test items; observations of the subject in a series of 
role-playing situations, the subject’s Rorschach proto- 
col, and a battery of psychological tests. 

Role-playing situations. Two weeks prior to the day 

on which David participated in the role-playing ses- 
sions, a group of graduate students participating in the 
study—five of whom were later to serve as judges in 
the role-playing session—examined the criterion test 
and designed nine situations which they considered as 
likely to elicit information pertinent to the questions 
raised in the criterion test. None of the situations was 
“tailored” to particular items; rather, each was designed 
to provide information from which a variety of in- 
ferences might be drawn. Two of the situations were 
small-group discussions (e.g., David as a new, young 
superintendent of a boys’ correctional school discussed 
school policy with veteran staff members). The re- 
maining seven situations involved only the subject and 
a standard role-player. In four of these seven situations 
the standard role-player was a male, in three, a female. 
In the four all-male situations, David’s relationship to 
the other person was varied so that once he was a sub- 
ordinate (a news reporter being pressed by the editor 
to meet a deadline), once in an ambiguous position 
(the young and inexperienced institutional superin- 
tendent talking to a long-time staff member with 
strong political connections), and twice a peer (a po- 
tential client discussing with an architect plans for 
buying property and building a house, and discussing 
philosophies of life with a carefree artist whom he met 
at a cocktail party). In the male-female situations he 
was once a peer (to the wife of a friend who seeks advice 
on a marital problem), once a superior (to a young 
teacher whose behavior both in school and out has 
caused “some talk” in the small community where he 
is superintendent of schools), and once in a quasi- 
dependent position (that of a convalescing patient 
with an oversolicitous, mildly dominating nurse). 

In all, David interacted with five different people, 
three women and two men. Two of the women were 
five to seven years older than David, who was about 
26 years of age, and one was about three years younger. 
One of the men was about six years older than David, 
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the other about his own age. These standard role- 
players were picked for their ability to adapt easily to 
these particular roles. All of them were instructed as 
to the general character of the situation they were to 
try to create, but were left free to implement these 
directions in their own fashion as the situation devel- 
oped. The role-players were given two opportunities 
to run through their roles prior to the day on whic 
the sessions were held. 

Psychological tests. Prior to the beginning of the 
history-taking interviews, a day or two after Dav! 
had been given an account of the nature of the study 
and had agreed to participate, he was given a battery 
of psychological tests, including the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Rorschach, TAT, a sentence completion test, a pipu 
drawing test (man, woman, building), the Allport-Ver 
non Scale of Values, the Guilford-Martin inventor. 
(GAMIN and STDCR), and a 60-item word-assi 
ciation task. The Rorschach and TAT responses Jed 
well as the inquiry on the former were wire-reco sed 
and transcribed. Judges using the Rorschach rece!” 
hectographed copies of the original responses an tion 
quiry, together with an accurately marked loca io 
chart and a brief description of the subject’s Beha 
while taking the test. Judges using the entire ae 4 
received these same materials plus duplicate copies e 
the other test records and photostatic copies ° 
picture-drawings. yid’s 

Biographical data. All subjects were told Da pra 
age, race, religion, marital and educational status, ant 
present occupation. In addition, wherever rele f 
biographical material was contained in the stem” in 
the criterion test items. Hence, all judges knew Ct p- 
salient facts about his military history, his career. 
jectives, his extracurricular interests and accomp 
ments in college, his financial problems, etc- 


Judging Groups 


id 
vi 
Role-play judges. The persons who observed pave 
in role-playing situations (RP judges) include wh? 
advanced graduate students in clinical psychology of 
had been participating in a seminar on the analys of 
role-playing behavior, and four psychiatrists, Payin” 
whom had any previous experience with role-P 
situations in this type of setting. R ) five 
Rorschach judges. Seven persons (Ror. judges’? ced 
of whom were generally regarded as exper fe” 
Rorschach diagnosticians and who function P pach 
sionally in that capacity, evaluated David’s Rots pat 
Several of them were “authorities” in the sense oe 
in addition to years of clinical experience W! ad” 
instrument, they had published on and taug re 
vanced courses on Rorschach testing. The twit 
experienced persons were advanced psych? tit 
interns, functioning in the setting of a mental 
tion. eh W 
Test battery judges. The group concerned wit yale 
test battery (TB judges), consisted of 39 in p 
students at various stages of training in clinic o 
chology. All were second- or third-year intern$ “oil 
Veterans Administration clinical psychology 
program. A 
Control groups. Two control groups were utpol P; 
The first (“Guess” judges) was a group of 12 Psy poh 
gists enrolled in an advanced Rorschach Wo 


; ef 
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ene the criterion test and made their 
E eae basis of the related facts 
Pitter group consisted of 21 student nurses. For 
Shc eee version of the test was prepared in 
te ae ote ere identical to the standard criterion 
iem. The oe a a different man’s name was used in each 
ge oe were told that the items constituted 
eee S i nowledge of male behavior patterns 
Site rites on the actual behaviors of a group of 
A A p es, children) theology students be- 
was dears, S 5 25-27, the group from which David 
the eee a means it was possible to neutralize 
A SAE E i aa information about David 
eae pe de a e in the criterion test. The nurses 
which Taine reed eh item and to try to guess 
the E e E EEN probable for a man with 


Procedure 


doen varying from two weeks to three days 
Rorschach ak the critical data, Role-play and 
test and ent ges were given a copy of the criterion 
ever ties is asked to answer the items by using what- 
available of tone obtain from the biographical data 
Were twotsla: em. The objectives of this assignment 
types of que i) to acquaint judges with the exact 
subsequens : stions they would be required to answer 
to obtain Hae on the basis of the critical data, and (b) 
eld by jud ormation about the prevailing stereotype 
earned at he for such a person as David. Scores 
data, hereaft is stage, before exposure to the critical 
or, judges er aie referred to as stereotype scores. All 
Stereotype mae five of the RP judges completed the 
the critical ‘tabi only two or three days before 
judges who information was provided. The five RP 
Situations eee in designing the role-playing 
\ weeks before an ie the stereotype tasks about two 
n these situations. y on which they saw David perform 
ne fled ina did not do the stereotype task; only 
the entire ies s time was available for the study, 
/ est battery i TA was required for their studying the 
Uess group, > ope the final set of responses. The 

) a 
e stereotype ne other hand, was asked to do only 
playing ait, of time, David participated in the role- 
Senting to uations about four months after first con- 
day, he Sic beeen in the project. On the assigned 
en explanati rought to the laboratory and was given 
Situations ae as to the nature of the role-playing 
ral as a brief and very general descrip- 
Kiti ie sputronting the judges. It was ex- 
th Players exce all the judges and all the standard 
ough the i _one—a person he had met briefly 
outa betsons it Stigator—were complete strangers to 
Side of thi was unlikely that he would encounter 

1S research situation. 


Diferen, , RESULTS 
es in Over-all Accuracy 


The m 
e: 
8roups of fer range of scores for each of the 
ges is reported in Table 1. Sig- 


nificance of differences in performance between 
the groups was tested by comparing means of 
the sum of ranks (1) for the several groups 
participating in the stereotype stage and in the 
final stage. In the former instance H = 4.099, 
with df = 2, 10 > p > .25. In the latter 
instance H = 2.739, with df = 2, .25 > p> 
50. Significance of differences between stereo- 
type and final scores for RP judges and for 
Ror. judges was tested by Wilcoxon’s T 
method for ranks (1). In neither case were the 
differences significant. It is possible to con- 
clude, therefore, that none of the three types of 
critical data improved accuracy scores (with 
respect to the specific type of criterion em- 
ployed in this study) beyond the level achieved 
by study of biographical facts alone. 

Because of the similarity in mean scores for 
all six judging tasks, general characteristics 
of the criterion test were examined to deter- 
mine whether difficulty of the test imposed a 
uniformly low ceiling on judge performance. 
It was found that 14 of the 37 items were 
correctly identified by 75% or more of the 
judges in at least one of the six subgroups of 
judges; 21 of the items were correctly identi- 
fied by 67% or more of the judges in at least 
one of the groups, and 29 items were identi- 
fied correctly by 50% or more of the judges 
in at least one group. In the remaining eight 
items, the correct alternative was chosen by 
at least 40% of the judges in one or more 
groups. A total of 25 items met the double 
criterion of having been correctly identified 
by at least 50% of the judges in at least two of 
the six subgroups, or by at least 67% of the 
judges in any one judging group. It was evi- 


dent from this inspection that the similarity 


of means was not a resultant of the criterion 
test’s containing a pool of easy items which 
most judges answered correctly under all 


TABLE 1 
ORES ON CRITERION 


Mean AND RANGE oF Sct 
Juvcine Groups 


TEST BY Five DIFFERENT 


Stereotype Final 
udges N 
io Mean | Range Mean | Range 
9-23 

Role-pl 9 | 14.56 | 10-19 14.78 
Pore bach 7 | 15.00 | 11-20 R PES 
Test battery 3a = — 15: a 
Guess 12 | 12.00 | 619 | — = 
Nurses a1 | 10.81 | 8-14) — 
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circumstances and another pool of difficult 
items which most judges failed. 


Differential Accuracy 


Performance of the judging groups was 
analyzed in two different ways in order to 
ascertain whether there were significant differ- 
ences in accuracy on different parts of the test. 
These analyses had to do on the one hand with 
the types of tasks faced by the judges, and on 
the other hand with the degree of malad- 
justment implied in the item alternatives. 

Item types. Regarding the task approach, 
the items making up the criterion test posed 
three presumably different types of questions 
for the judges. One group of 17 items required 
judges to postdict David’s behavior in specif- 
ically described situations; a second group of 
9 items called for the specification of general 
characteristics of his behavior, and the third, 
containing 11 items, pertained to certain of 
David’s interests and attitudes. Mean scores 
for RP and Ror. groups on these three types of 
items are reported in Table 2. 

Differences in performance on the three 
types of items at a given stage were tested by 
means of analysis of variance of ranks in a 
twofold classification, based on the proportion 
of successes in each category by each individ- 
ual. For RP judges at the stereotype stage, 
chi square was 10.0, with df = 2, p < .O1. 
For Ror. judges at the stereotype stage, chi 
square was 6.7, with df = 2, 02 < p < .05. 
No significant differences were found at the 
final stage. 

Differences in accuracy within item types 
at two different stages, i.e., between stereotype 
and final stage, were tested by Wilcoxon’s T 


TABLE 2 
Mean Accuracy SCORES OF ROLE-PLAY AND 
RORSCHACH JUDGES ON THREE CLASSES OF 
ITEMS AT STEREOTYPE AND FINAL STAGES 


method. RP judges showed no significant 
change in accuracy on any of the three types 
of items; Ror. judges, however, showed a Sig- 
nificant decrease (p = .05) in accuracy on 
postdiction items from stereotype to final 
stage. ý 
Maladjustment index. The second analysis 
was aimed at investigating differential accu- 
racy in relation to a particular set of hypoth- 
eses or attitudes which judges might form 
about David as a consequence of exposure to 
particular kinds of data. Previous studies 
(2, 3) suggested that individuals relying PY 
marily or exclusively on projective tests o! 
their critical data tended to overestimate : 
subjects maladjustive propensities. It hi 
hypothesized, therefore, that the Ror. judg% 
would tend to overestimate the subject 
maladjustive tendencies and hence chooni 
those response alternatives most characterist! 
of a maladjusted person. 508 
To test this possibility, the 148 alternativ 
in the criterion test were first rated on a sev" 
point scale of adjustment-maladjustment 
five judges working independently. Int 


item was used to classify the items according 
to the degree of adjustment or maladjust™ ips 
implied in the correct alternative. Three gro ne 
of items were delineated, one consisting °”, ed 
12 items whose correct alternative a ooh 
the highest median ratings on adjust” na 
another of the 12 items whose correct alter o 
tive received the highest median rating’ ipg 
maladjustment, and a third group conta! 
TABLE 3 pray 
Mean Accuracy Scores or Nurses, ROLE on 


RORSCHACH, AND Trst Battery JUDGES 
Apjustive, INTERMEDIATE, AND 


Matrapjustive ITEMS 


Mean Accuracy _ m Type 

Scores ee 

Item Type N Stage Judges Stage Toth 
Role- | Ror- Adj. | Int. | Mal. Te 

play | schach | 5 ot 

i Nurses Stereot: 5.82 |3.36 |1.68 “36 

Postdiction | 17 | Stereotype | 8.00 | 7.43 Roleplay | Stereotyne (6.78 (3.00 2.78 ae 
| Final 7.11 | 5.43 | Final 7.89 |5.33 |1.56 | 45.0) 

Characteristics | 9 | Stereotype 2.00 2.56 Rorschach Stereotype |5.57 [5.00 |4-43 13-4, 
| Ses | ee | es | Final 3.57 (3.86 6.29 | 15.” 

Interests and 11 | Stereotype | 4.56 Sfi Test bat- | Final ee l5 ra 14.62 | 

attitudes _ Final T 4.57 4.77 tery | j | A 
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the 13 intermediate items. Responses of the 
RP, Ror., Nurses, and TB judges were tallied 
to yield subscores for these three classes of 
items. Group means for these accuracy sub- 
Scores are reported in Table 3. 

Differences between scores at stereotype and 
final stages for a given group of judges were 
tested by Wilcoxon’s T method. Differences 
between groups of judges for a given type of 
arar at either stereotype or final stage were 
pir i the method of analysis of variance 
Pic: Sl Significance levels of the 
ie h erences are reported in Table 4. 
fe y Iges, difference in performance on 
ie ee ems as compared with maladjustive 
d be ae ge at both the stereotype 
x te the final stage; for Ror. judges, such 
a “or was found to be significant only 
a cn sia The three groups of judges 
= rr in the stereotype task differed 
Jüstive: i y in performance on the malad- 
mediate pain but not on adjustive or inter- 
alier we Beci At the final stage, however, 
AR pi po to the critical data, the three 
Tok] an ges who completed that task 

ath SoA cant differences in accuracy on 

Finale s a and maladjustive items. f 

ea d nS judges showed a significant 
s accuracy on maladjustive items as 


, the 7 
Y advanced from the stereotype to the 


à 
nitear Ey Whereas Ror. judges showed a sig- 
items from ri in accuracy on adjustive 
TRE aneio a el to the latter stage. 
hese fe catures and interrelationships 
or, judges ies. as they pertain to RP and 
ince each ps quickly grasped from Fig. 1. 
Was assigned the four alternatives to an item 
a maladjustment index by the 


of th 


Vay 
UES oF 
F SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEE: 
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rating procedure described earlier, it was 
possible to determine the mean maladjustment 
index of the preferred choices of all the mem- 
bers of a judging group for each item and, 
hence, for each of the three major groups of 
items. On a given item, for example, the mean 
maladjustment index was arrived at by multi- 
plying the frequency of selection of a given 
alternative by the maladjustment weight 
earlier assigned to that alternative and then 
determining the mean of these values for the 
four alternatives in the item. By extension, a 
similar mean maladjustment index could be 
determined for any group of items. Thus, the 
mean maladjustment index for all the choices 
by RP judges at the stereotype stage for the 
12 adjustive items was 3.3, for the interme- 
diate items 3.9, and for the maladjustive items 
3.4. By comparing the profiles for the two 
groups at the stereotype stage with those for 
the final stage, it becomes apparent that the 
net effect of the critical data provided to the 
two groups after the stereotype stage was to 
increase differences between them. RP judges, 
who tended to choose the more favorable 
alternatives at the stereotype stage, simply 
increased that tendency, whereas Ror. judges, 
who tended to choose the somewhat less favor- 
able alternatives at the stereotype stage, in- 
creased that tendency at the final stage. 

Figure 2 sheds further light on judges’ 
preferences. The alternatives for each item 
were ranked according to the magnitude of the 
mean of the maladjustment weight assigned 
to each of them by the five independent judges. 
of Ror., RP, and TB judges at the 
amined to determine fre- 
e for items of different 


Then choices 
final stage were ex 
quency of preferenc 


NS OF THE TEST 


a AT STEREOTYPE 
Stereotype Final Stereotype vs. Final 
Ror- 
Comparison p Comparison p | Role-play P schach p 

Tudges | 

Ror. Adj i 
Items j. > Mal. 02 | Adj. > Mal. 01 

‘Adj Adj. > Mal. —*| Mal. > Adj. “05 

Int, = E .05 

int, RPS Ror. > G| = | RP > TB> Ror. |0 S<F eee a 

Mal RP Dr A | sS 

= K > Ror. > G| — TB > RP > Ror: | — azar |= 

“Not sings Ror. > RPS G | 001 | Ror. > TB> RP | -001 S>F | -0l | 

tenificant. ~ i 


of background situational information for each 
item. The attempt to assess the effect of this 
type of information on judges by having them 
make preliminary responses may foster cer- 
tain “sets” which influence their appraisal of 
data at later stages. 

Aside from general familiarity with the 
“halo-effect,” not a great deal is known about 
the influence of the initial set or attitude of 
diagnosticians on the interpretation of data. 
In an earlier study (2), two teams of judges, si- 
multaneously observing the same two groups of 
subjects in role-playing situations, exhibited 
systematic differences in their evaluations, 
depending upon their relationship to the sub- 
jects. In the present instance, another factor 
apparently influenced initial set. The signifi- 
cant group differences between RP and Ror. 
judges in evaluation of the biographical infor- 
mation may be accounted for by differences 
in attitude toward the data at the stereotype 
stage. It is possible that mere knowledge that 
their next task would demand further blind 
appraisal based on the Rorschach alone 
heightened the sensitivity or the responsive- 
ness of Rorschach judges to adverse signs in 
the biographical data. The similarity of these 
two sets of findings suggests the need for more 
thorough studies of the relationship between 
set and judgment in diagnostic situations. 

A much more basic difficulty with the pres- 
ent type of criterion arises in the selection of 
materials for item construction. The occurrence 
of a balanced collection of adjustive and mal- 
adjustive items in the present criterion test 
was not intentional; indeed, the maladjust- 
ment ratings were gathered after the test had 
been administered to RP and Ror. judges. 
One of the implications of this array of items 
was that David usually behaved in a manner 
characteristic of moderate adjustment, whereas 
fuller acquaintance with and a careful account- 
ing of all of David’s behavior over a long period 
of time might indicate that the true distribu- 
tion is more skewed. Hence, interpreiation of 
the scores earned by the several groups must 

be made with caution, for if the ¿rue distribu- 
tion for David is in fact skewed in one direction 
or another, then the present results on differ- 
ential accuracy between groups are misleading. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the 
very considerable amount of data collecting 
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that lay behind the construction of the er - 
terion test was undertaken precisely in order 
to sample a very large collection of life situa- 
tions, and that viewed against this back- 
ground, David appeared to have neither more 
nor less than his share of personality assets 
and liabilit’ +s. 

Of far g. ater interest than the scores therr 
selves are the circumstances that produce 
essentially similar scores in groups of judges 
who appear to have held quite different co? 
ceptualizations of the subject. 5 

Kelly and Fiske (4), Soskin (3), and oiher 
have reported results indicating that access a 
additional data beyond some optimal amoun 
does not increase the accuracy of apprai 
or the prediction of human behavior. h af 
present study clearly indicates that suc vA 
conclusion reflects only part of the se 
Here, two groups of judges presented = 
identical —data—biographical facts—form ia 
slightly different conceptualizations © yro- 
subject. When eachof the groups was then P 
vided with a different type of additional A : 
one group exhibited only a slight change othe! 
initial conceptualization, whereas the 0è ~ 
exhibited a marked change. = eecond. 

The divergence occurring in this Serpe, 
stage must be presumed to have occurre’ i | 
cause the low-change (Role-play judges) eal! | 
found the additional data to be esse” the 
consistent with its initial hypothesis, 1° n 
additional data revealed little which ae i 
already known or inferable from the biog ou Í 
ical data; whereas the high-change Ld att 
(Rorschach judges) found its addition? the 
to be in large measure inconsistent wie ot 
initial hypothesis, i.e., the judges had get 
a considerable amount of new informati? edi 
which they attached a high degree O ; 
bility. dÉ 

Keeping in mind that the two grouP5 pé 
ered significantly on maladjustive items ĉ ou? 
initial stage, it appears that for each a yl 
initial conceptualizations were effected uF cor 
an integration of certain selected salient off 
Sistencies in the data, and that contradic g | 
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data were regarded by the judges as ins! hh 


of tolerable inconsistency and, henc® 
ignored. 


ye} 
p, 

Apparently, once formed, such a rela i 

undifferentiated conceptualization 15 
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tained regardless of the amount of additional 
data subsequently provided, so long as the ad- 
ditional data yield the same relative propor- 
tions of confirmatory and contraindicative in- 
formation. However, when a sufficient mass of 
new information which the judge regards as 
highly credible, relevant, and contyaindicative 
becomes available, the initial fo ulation is 
likely to change. Much of the material pre- 
viously ignored or discounted may then be 
integrated into the new  conceptualization 
while evidence previously regarded as support- 
ing a different conceptualization may be dis- 
counted. 

This appears to have been the experience of 


. Rorschach judges in the second stage. A 


sufficient amount of relevant, credible, con- 
traindicative information appeared in the 
ele pene dati to warrant abandoning the 
tially ee ee in favor of an essen- 
aie = m It need scarcely be pointed out 
cein or Ps he relevance and credibility of 
seepert-t by new information, at least with 
inte Kid € present criterion, was somewhat 
on by the majority of the 
doned tok judges, inasmuch as they aban- 
which n of the initial conceptualization 
Based ae essentially sound even though 
ig at biographical facts alone. 
trends wa of the consistency of preference 
judges Papi: members of a given group of 
tingly. t oppna that, wittingly or unwit- 
ceptualiz si undamental ingredient in the con- 
2 gross zations of the majority of judges was 
malae nt as to David’s adjustive vs. 
was fete propensities, and this judgment 
Situations neo bear in the majority of decision 
ri = in a fairly consistent manner. 
ever a i reasonable to assume that when- 
Of; each a large number of decisions 1 called 
Substantial which requires the evaluation of a 
he most number of subtly related facts, 
from a E areonious solution is to predict 
attemp Gee characteristic rather than to 
tingent he a a large number of con- 
Tn genera), ilities for each separate decision. 
Sistent with the Rorschach findings are con- 
Studies (2 3 results obtained in two previous 
ased solel ) in which personality appraisals 
mation es or primarily on Rorschach infor- 
e found to err quite consistently 


in the di 
, irecti rr qu 
maladjustment of overestimating the degree of 
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The performance of Role-play judges is 
more perplexing. An implicit basic hypothesis 
in this study was that situational behavior 
is largely a function of ego processes whose 
characteristics are only poorly represented in 
the perceptual response to the Rorschach 
cards. To assess these processes it is necessary 
to create test conditions which elicit them, 
and it was felt that role-playing situations 
would accomplish precisely this end. The 
present results, however, suggest that ex- 
perienced clinical observers, given a rela- 
tively long period of observation of a variety 
of interpersonal situations, were unable to 
make the discriminations that had been 
expected of them. The striking similarity in 
pattern of preferences exhibited by the nurses 
(who had only the grossest general informa- 
tion) and the Role-play judges commands 
attention. It suggests that for all the specialized 
information available to them, the Role-play 
judges as a group, both before and after ob- 
taining the specialized information, enter- 
tained essentially the same expectations of 
the subject’s behavior as would a group of 
unsophisticated young women operating solely 
on the basis of their general social experience. 
The results suggest the following possibilities: 


1. Role-playing behavior leaves the defenses suffi- 
ciently intact to preclude the possibility that most 
judges could detect maladjustive tendencies; Or, 

2. The task assigned to judges in this study was 
so complex as to oblige them to make most decisions 
on the basis of a single over-all impression; Or 

3, The majority of judges developed a positive 
affective response toward the subject which caused 
them to evaluate his behavior with a selective bias. 


SUMMARY 


In a diagnostic task where groups of judges 
were called upon to specify certain behaviors, 
characteristics, and interests and attitudes of 
a subject (a) on the basis of biographical facts 
alone and then (b) on the basis of either obser- 
vation of role-playing situations, interpreta- 
tion of a Rorschach protocol, or of a 
battery of objective and projective tests? 

Í. The ee groups of judges involved did 
not differ significantly in over-all accuracy 


regardless of the type of information on which 
e based. 


their judgments were PRONS 
pA fodaes who observed the subject m role- 


playing situations and judges who studied kos 
subject’s Rorschach protocol showed no greater 
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accuracy after exposure to these types of data 
than had been achieved by study of biograph- 
ical facts alone. 

3. Information obtained from observing 
the subject in nine role-playing situations 
appeared merely to confirm the conceptualiza- 
tion which a group of judges had formed from 
study of biographical data. 

4. Information obtained from the Rorschach 
protocol increased the tendency of a group of 
judges to choose items characteristic of mal- 
adjustive behavior beyond that which was 
evident when the group studied only bio- 
graphical data. 

5. As compared with observers of role- 
playing, Rorschach interpreters showed a 
significantly greater tendency to change their 
selections after exposure to the critical data; 
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in neither group, however, was amount of 
change significantly related to increase Or 
decrease in accuracy. 
6. Greatest flexibility of characterization of 
the subject was exhibited by a group of judges 
who based their selections on a diversified 
battery of objective and projective tests. 
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ea years have seen an increasing 
appreciation of the possible contri- 
Ginn bution of the personality of the ex- 
to the variance of projective test 
Protocols (1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12). Whi 
the Studies aoaea aA 2). Vhile many of 
e subje 4 cerned with this problem may 
Teradal he See slags criticism (8), 
a innan 2 consistent in their finding of 
Personalit relationship between various 
scores a traits of the examiner and the 
terea als interpretations of tests adminis- 
nisms ars Until the nature of the mecha- 
Understood nng these relationships is fully 
o Projectiy, generalizations about the utility 
ardous, Foe tests per se seem extremely haz- 
fails to © y example, when Investigator A 
n Bike ie sete the findings of Investigator 
or of the cal ts a function of his personality 
ave no wa ae or theory in question? We 
Such ies sn apportioning the variance. 
Within the } ems may be construed as falling 
knowled Shader purview of the sociology 
i Piet where the ideas and infor- 
€ frig R 07 groups are related to 
thin such var social status and values. 
extent the a context, one may ask to what 
Searg} is outcome and interpretation of re- 
eh tioned by the circumstances 
This questio It is instigated and conducted. 
Issues ut n does not refer to methodological 
Com itme ather, to the needs, interests, and 
institutis of the individual researcher and 
sing "an with which he is affiliated. 
e AR ei implies no derogation of 
er; it mn ific integrity or rigor of the 
im the i ri asks whether what may 
an cond psychology of research is an 
eration in evaluating any 
x ruitfal of investigation or a poten- 
“Ychologists re for further investigation. 
Der the ogi ? ike other scientists, rely 
Time © of statistical inference and ex- 
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i) ings aoe in attempting to divorce 
reli judices p their own personal beliefs 
of ance, then th f they are justified in this 

Tesearch € outcome and interpretation 


Con í aie 
cerning any controversial issue 
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should not be related to the theoretical or 
institutional commitments of the researcher. 
Should this not be the case, important meth- 
odological and substantive considerations 
would necessarily follow. As a preliminary 
foray into this area, we have chosen to analyze 
in a fairly gross way the social psychology of 
Rorschach validity research. 

The Rorschach validity literature is par- 
ticularly well suited to these purposes. First, 
it is extensive. Second, it is far from univocal 
in its findings. Third, it is performed by re- 
searchers with varying institutional affiliations. 
And last, it seems possible to make certain 
plausible inferences regarding the dominant 
needs and interests associated with these 
institutional settings and the kinds of research 
findings that might be most consistent with 
them. The problem then is to determine 
whether such a relationship does in fact exist. 

We shall be concerned with the relation- 
ships between three dichotomized variables 
in this study: (a) the type of institution in 
which the research was conducted, whether 
academic or nonacademic; (b) the type of 
validity study, whether construct or criterion- 
oriented (3); and (c) the outcome or interpre- 
tation of the research, whether it was favorable 
or unfavorable with regard to the validity of 
the Rorschach. 

From a consideration of the presumably 
dominant interests and concerns of individuals 
affiliated with academic and nonacademic 
settings several hypotheses were generated. 
To begin with, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the investigator who owes his primary 
allegiance to an academic institution 1s more 
likely to be interested in the theoretical aspects 
of a diagnostic instrument, i.e., its construct 
validity, than with its practical aspects or its 
criterion validity. This is not to say moet 
that the academician is unconcerned with the 
practical utility of tests—only that r SA 
likely to consider validity as men r H 
a thorough theoretical understandmg 
Š her working under the 
instrument. The researcher | eaten, on ah 
auspices of a nonacademic institution, 
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other hand, is in a setting where a diagnostic 
device must pay its way in the making of day- 
to-day clinical decisions. Hence, he is more 
likely to be concerned with its criterion validity 
than with its construct validity. Again, it is 
incorrect to suggest that such individuals have 
no theoretical interests or perform no theoreti- 
cal research. But research in a service setting 
is more frequently considered a luxury item, 
and, if conducted, it is more likely to be of a 
practical than theoretical nature. The first 
hypothesis, then, may be formulated as 
follows: Rorschach validity research performed 
in an academic setting is more frequently con- 
struct-oriented than criterion-oriented, whereas 
the reverse holds true for research conducted 
in a nonacademic setting. 

In line with the dominant kinds of enthusi- 
asms postulated for each type of setting, it 
seems reasonable to assume that research 
results consistent with these enthusiasms 
would be more highly valued than those not 
consistent with these interests, Thus, the 
theoretically oriented psychologist may be 
more concerned with obtaining positive results 
in a construct validity study than in a criterion 
validity study, whereas the reverse holds true 
for the practically oriented psychologist. 
Accordingly, the second hypothesis asserts 
that in studies emanating from academic 
institutions there is a higher Proportion of 
favorable results obtained in construct validity 
studies than in criterion validity studies, 
whereas the reverse holds true for studies per- 
formed in nonacademic settings. 

As a corollary of the second hypothesis, a 
third may be formulated: A larger proportion 
of construct validity studies performed in 
academic settings than in nonacademic settings 
is favorable with respect to Rorschach test 
validity, whereas the reverse relationship 
holds for criterion validity studies. 

Finally, implied in these three hypotheses 
is a fourth hypothesis that the three vari- 
ables—institutional setting, type of validity 
study, and interpretation—are interrelated, 

These four hypotheses are all predicated 
upon the assumption that a relationship exists 
between the institutional affiliation of a re- 
searcher or the institutional aegis under which 
research is conducted, the kind of research per- 
formed, and the probability of obtaining 
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certain types of outcomes or interpretations 
of data. To the extent that the null statements 
of these hypotheses may be rejected at sta- 
tistically reliable levels, this assumption gains 
in credibility. 
METHOD i 
On the assumption that the bulk ~ 
Rorschach validity studies is published in t 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology; 


Journal of Clinical Psyshology, Journal of 


Consulting Psychology, and the Journal n 
Projective Technigues, each article which a 
peared in these journals during the years 1 i 
through 1955, inclusive, was inspected ede 
if it met the criteria for inclusion in this stu A 
The year 1951 was chosen as a starting ‘a 
because Cronbach’s (2) statistical erg” 
of Rorschach research methodology Pp oe 
two years earlier. Given a maximum po on 
tion lag of two years, research from 195 the 
might be expected to show greater weet 
odological sophistication than that done P 
viously. No attempt was made, howeve! 
check the validity of this expectation. 


Criteria for Selection 


hy’ 

To be selected, a study had to test at least eon 
pothesis, explicit or implicit, relevant to the in op 
tation or to some application of the Rorschac „ ade 
While studies of reliability, internal consistency: ue 
ministration and scoring techniques, examine! e 
ences, certain normative studies, etc., may pav a not 
implications for the validity of the test, they W quding 
considered here as evidence on validity. moar i 
some of these studies would have made the cat defin! 
of validity closer to Cronbach and Mechl’s (3 ubjet 
tions but would have introduced additional F pic? 
tivity in selection and classification. Studies i per 
investigated widely used principles of Rorschac d ever 
pretation, such as “color shock,” were inclu fons 
if the Rorschach plates had not been used, 50 sped“; 
the purpose had been to provide information i uit” 
cally relevant to Rorschach usage. It was not re el 
that an article consider the Rorschach only; 5 wide 


bitious studies could conceivably have been sgor 
into a number of separate articles, each Dny ta 
hypotheses relev: f 


ant to a single instrument. a 
Rorschach hypotheses were considered, hoW g 
classifying such a study. it tt 5 
At least one Statistical test that would allow vy 
ment as to the Probability of the obtained wee itor 
also required, This criterion excluded purely ot this 
articles, case studies, and a few other artie ni 
offered scores or frequencies without any indice yro t0 
to their significance, A further requirement, F tail 
was that the studies be reported in sufficient sid?" 


` ns 
be subsequently categorized on the variables ©? 
here. 


vert 
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the fires var Be 2. Each was coded for each of 
idéntitas, a cia bles studied, together with additional 
See § information on individual cards. All cards 

Placed in a common pile as they were filled out 


and were not i icles ha e 
Í referred to unti all a es pel 
sika, l all articles had been 


Definition of Categories 


a variable. Institu tional affiliation was 
tudies Wee i R the academic-nonacademic axis. 
their Siler hed on the basis of the affiliation of 
name was a et or. If the location listed under his 
Medicine, fie, ege or university, including schools of 
Other affllintione Cee was considered academic. All 
ever a footnot ag were considered nonacademic. W hen- 
E basis f e indicated that the study had served as 
or an academic degree, the setting was 

S academic even though the author was 
Publication Ši academie institution at the time 
© entire Te Fira arly, if a footnote indicated that 
affiliation the ef had been conducted under a previous 
he Carlier setts assification was made on the basis of 
an one ba When the senior author listed more 
affiliations o “ition, the one which agreed with the 
In the Case of bs majority of his co-authors was used. 
tion, ¢ © fi a Single author with more than one affilia. 
Cation, "St listed was used as the basis for classifi- 


T: 
bearing a validity study. Studies were classified as 
a Pan eit} 
Setinitions wa C 5 Meeht’s (3) 
Ur: validit used, with both predictive and con- 
of Criterion et oaa subsumed under the heading 
ted to the R ity. Any study in which the variable 
Media © value j orschach was considered to be of im- 
e aea practical decision-making was placed 
udy tet validity classification. A construct 
variabil considered one in which the non- 
`t and could b was of primarily theoretical 
is ,cnical decisi e used only indirectly, if at all, in 
“SSentially „c 0n-making process. This distinction 
tween i ae as that Cronbach and Mechl 
Of eM the pair where the primary interest is in 
Nor or sec gen and the test behavior is only 
cern pp Interest and those where the 
‘id the test itself and the criterion 
ies which = of theoretical considerations. In 
on what Validity moa to have both criterion and 
Th eared t Phcations, classification was based 
Studie, €lcome a © be the major concern of the author, 
CS Were classip ne” bretation. On research outcome, 
tigatop? Rorschach. = favegable or unfavorable with 
= Conclusi validity on the basis of the inves- 
sam, Where Gee from his own data. In those 
of thas hypot mal hypotheses or several tests of 
West SIS Were considered and where not all 
the basi val €vels of statistical significance, the 
Is fop He od of his findings still served as 
pr Where the author made no 
date "ting the interpretation to be 
“thors, ae ia Judgment was made by the 


Clearly, investigators differ in the stringency of the 
criteria which they apply in the evaluation of their 
findings. However, for the purposes of the present 
study it seemed that the appropriate datum was the 
author’s own evaluation. Thus, the question remains 
of whether, granting such individual differences, they 
are less than or greater than any differences among 
types of institutional affiliation. 


RESULTS 


Interjudge agreement on the classification 
of 40 randomly selected studies judged inde- 
pendently by a second person on each of the 
three variables was 98% on the institutional 
variable, 93% on the type of study variable, 
and 90% on the outcome variable. While these 
are all sufficiently high to warrant confidence 
in the objectivity of the classifications which 
form the basis of this study, it is interesting 
to note that none was completely unambig- 
uous. ; 
All hypotheses were tested by means of chi 
square analyses applied to various combina- 
tions and rearrangements of the data pre- 
sented in Table 1. Table 2 presents a summary 
of the results of these analyses. In all instances, 
the tests were based on one degree of freedom. 
The over-all chi square testing the fourth 
hypothesis and applied to the entire table was 
performed by Norton’s (11) method for calcu- 
lating chi square for complex contingency 
tables. 

From Table 2 it will be seen that the first 
hypothesis received support at a high level of 
confidence. Apparently, the kind of validity 
study done is related to the setting in which 
it is performed. The second hypothesis 
supported only in the case of studies performe 
in an academic setting; hence it must be con- 
sidered only partially confirmed. In the case 
of research performed in academic institu- 
tions, there is a significant relationship be- 
tween the kind of validity study a, 
and the probability of favorable or pe i 
results, but there is no evidence for suc) cies 
lationship in studies issuing from nonaca 
institutions. In an ing een ye | Pr 
es ee T vill jeld favorable 
construct validity study het ween fhe odds 
results vis-à-vis the — Seis validity 
are almost two to one tha 


Ae í lts. 
study will yield acer I= othesis reached 


t of the th i 
Mhin at the .05 level for both the con 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION oF STUDIES AMONG VARIABLES OF 
SETTING, TYPE OF STUDY, AND OUTCOME 


Academic Nonacademic 


Construct Criterion Construct Criterion 


Favorable 51 12 14 19 
Unfavorable 22 23 14 13 
TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF CHI SQUARE TESTS FOR 
Four HYPOTHESES 


E Comparison | xæ | a 

EN | 

2 | 

1 | Type Study X Setting 7.04 -01 

2 | Results X Type Study (Academic) 12.32) .001 
Results X Type Study (Nonacad.)| .53! N.S. 

3 | Results X Setting (Construct) 3.48) 05 
Results Setting (Criterion) 4.23! .05 

4 | Results X Type Study X Setting 7.71) .01 


* All probabilities except that for Hypothesis 4 are for a one- 
tailed test because the direction of differences was predicted in 
each case. 


struct and criterion validity studies, thus 
supporting the contention that for a given 
type of validity study, the probability of a 
positive or negative outcome varies with the 
kind of setting in which it is performed. Simi- 
larly, the fourth hypothesis, asserting the 
interrelationship of the three variables, re- 
ceived support at the .01 level of significance. 


Discussion 


The results clearly support the hypotheses 
concerning the interrelationship among the 
institutional setting of research, the kind of 
research done, and the type of outcome, In 
turn, they strongly suggest that in approach- 
ing any body of research dealing with a partic- 
ular issue, one must inquire beyond the “box 
score” in order to evaluate the findings. There 
does appear to exist a social psychology of 
research. 

The relationship between institutional set- 
ting and type of study has serious implications. 
If it were found that construct validity studies 
generally had a better chance than criterion 
validity studies of producing positive results, 
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there would be no cause for alarm except 
among those using the Rorschach to decide 
between such alternatives as brain damage oF 
no brain damage, psychotic or neurotic, tO 
shock or not to shock, to treat or not to treaty 
etc. Such a finding would imply that the test 
is not ready for such tasks or that we have 
not yet learned how to construe these alterna- 
tives in terms of the constructs measured by 
the test, assuming their relevance. But when 
the probability of a favorable outcome ka k: 
construct validity study drops from 70% m 
academic to 50% in nonacademic rasere 
and the probability of a favorable outcome A 
a criterion-oriented study rises from 34% ; 
59% from one setting to the other, it gives w 
pause in the marshalling of either Pre 
anti-Rorschach evidence! 

The categories used in the preser pat 
were admittedly gross, and one may ask W ely 
one would find if the research were more ae 1 
classified in terms of problems investig® no 
techniques and procedures used, etc- dy of 
small interest and importance is the study © 
the characteristic research output of Pat 
lar individuals. Unsystematic observ W 
certainly suggests that there are persons tive 
consistently report either positive oT neg? 
findings with regard to the Rorschach. | tion? 

One may also be concerned with varal 
in quality of research, a problem that cer ic 
must be attacked eventually. The a gg- 
reviewed all purported to follow accept® spe 
perimental and statistical procedures, 
findings clearly indicate the presence ©” “ver? 
sort of bias. Either some of the studies, go 
methodologically weak, or present sta Nes 
concepts need further scrutiny. For ros game 
does the .05 level of significance mean tht "08 
thing when used as the criterion for re) dit) 
of the null hypothesis in a construct ve ute! 
as opposed to criterion validity study 6*5 h 
in an academic setting? On the bas! ot” og 
present data, it seems clear that this 1$ ps 
case. Other things being equal, @ C™ycilé 
validity study has a 70% chance of PrO pett” , 
significant results at this level O" on 
whereas a criterion validity study han way 
34% chance of doing so. Surely some gl deve 
should be made for such discrepancies et , 
ing whether or not a null hypothesis ce 
rejected and in stating the confide 
which this decision is made. 


nt study 
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Pona b iene aia (9) points out, to accept 
pas sen findings as a basis for discounting 
rtain studies because of their institutional 
A be in serious error. The reported 
Doras ake coly pose a barrier in the way of 
sunar ee | W ie uncritically gather their 
alto nia a lectual ammunition; they may 
human bei wa germ of greater insight into 
probabiliti nay 10%. Attempting to manipulate 
rates ds as So as to compensate for base 
hed shy one solution to the problem 
Mite a more challenging and potentially 
study of “ re approach lies in the intensive 
For, (enti, = ior of the researcher himself. 
Bteater Noh en ly or not, he seems to exercise 
generally th ro Aig human behavior than is 
Process of pina By the investigation of the 
Settings, th a as conducted in various 
gators cee | lases and personalities of investi- 
which the the pressures and ideologies to 
only how rs ay be subject, we may learn not 
isctepancies rite for and reduce the kinds of 
also how to d ound in the present study, but 
ë Predictor ae more powerful means for 
ile the f i control of human behavior. 
Cations Bevond S of this study have impli- 
research eee: e realm of Rorschach validity 
area ig ahe importance for this particular 
tions of ex. erable. Together with demonstra- 
they ‘ae influences on test protocols, 
Search prog, iii a examination of the re- 
Westignt si ures and behaviors of Rorschach 
S Imperative if any sense is to be 


ade out 
he test, of the swelling literature dealing with 


th SUMMARY 


Which s attempt to determine the extent to 
Mn Contri iological variables may be important 
pd Pro ag to the kind of research done 
Rorschach, anties of certain outcomes, 168 
our Tenis validity studies appearing in 
acon E a five-year period were 
Vanes were an to certain criteria. These 
ie les: eac assified on three dichotomized 
Ronacademi study came from an academic 
mic setting, was primarily con- 


cerned with construct or criterion validity, and 
was interpreted by its author as yielding re- 
sults which were either favorable or unfavor- 
able to the Rorschach. Four hypotheses were 
formulated and tested regarding the relation- 
ships between these variables; each was sub- 
stantially supported. The implications of these 
findings for the importance of the social 
psychology of research as an area of investiga- 
tion were discussed with particular emphasis 
on the problems involved in the evaluation 
of current Rorschach test validity research. 
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osr studies of differences between 
M schizophrenic and organically based 
disorders in thinking have employed 

either a form of analysis derived from the 
Goldstein-Scheerer (1941) dichotomy of ab- 
stract-concrete “attitudes” or one which 
assesses group differences in terms of “in- 
tellectual deterioration.” Since both of these 
conceptions imply that thinking occurs as a 
function of a single “ability” or faculty— 
“abstract attitude” or “intellect”’—they can 
provide reliable distinctions between schizo- 
phrenics and the brain-injured only in terms 
of differences in degree of loss of this ability. 
Thus, when differences are found with these 
forms of analysis, the organic group usually 
(but not always) shows greater concreteness 
(nonabstractness) or greater ineptness of per- 
formance in “intellectual” tasks. In addition 
to objections concerning limitations upon the 
interpretation of such findings, there is the 
added difficulty cited by Yates (1954) that the 
effects of possibly important control factors 
(e.g., age, intelligence, education, sex) usually 
have been ignored. Consequently, one cannot 
be sure of the sources to which such group 
deficits in a unitary ability can be attributed. 
There have been a few investigators 
(Cameron, 1938; Hunt & Cofer, 1944; Hutson 
& Shakow, 1949; Lidz, Gay, & Tietze, 1942; 
Rashkis, 1947) who have attempted distinc- 
tions between schizophrenic and brain-dam- 
aged conceptualization on bases other than 
the existence of greater or lesser impairment 
of abstract or of intellectual ability. More 
recently, studies by McGaughran (1954), 
McGaughran and Moran (1956; 1957), Moran, 


1 Formerly at the University of Houston. 

2 Employed part time at the Houston Veterans 
Administration Hospital, where part of the data 
analysis of this study was conducted. 
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McGaughran, and Leventhal (1957), and by 


: ss = P sèd. two 
Grassi (1947; 1953) have introduced ysi 
sche: itting < ivariable ana 

schemas permitting a multiva nema’ 


of conceptual behavior. Each of these sc 
has been employed to assess group diffe 
in conceptualization between schizop 
and brain-damaged patients. two 
One schema employs, at the present, t 
conceptual variables, “amount of social a 
ment” and “order of conceptual classifica t0, 
In one study (McGaughran & Moran, a 
it was successfully predicted that the m ne 
difference between schizophrenic an 
psychiatric groups is the amount 0 
agreement or communality characterizing y 
concepts they employ. In another * ol” 
(McGaughran & Moran, 1957), order o fet” 
ceptual classification showed the greatel yp 
ence between schizophrenic and prai" a for 
aged Ss, while the scores on this meast i 
the nonpsychiatric group fell between ged 
of the two deviant groups. It was cor ani 
that: “The differences in conceptual you ef 
between schizophrenic and brain- a „ovl 
patients suggest that the two groups e : 
not be represented as evidencing the ao & 
of conceptual disorder” (McGaught 
Moran, 1957, p. 48). eet 
Grassi (1953) reported a high deh ioe, | 
success in differentiating conceptual pra 
ance among normal, schizophrenic, ane 160 p 
damaged groups. His schema may 
interpreted as consisting of two ©? 
variables: ‘‘abstract-concrete” ane 
plex-simple.” It is only fair to 5! od 
Grassi apparently has not conside” 4 
method in this way. For him (1953) w 
“simple” and “complex” only conv j 
levels of difficulty in tasks involviMS ih, 
y in tas cut” ol 
abstract or concrete performance- a 
the single score used in the Grassi t° 
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hrenle 
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Pt Annin the subscores for perform- 
crete and ct a aaa tor boti ea 
sore fs cen as tas s. Khi usage of a single 
Chester Gan consistent with the Goldstein- 
diserta ‘el ) formulation of the presence- 
rise doar of abstract ability. Indeed, 
rationale a states that “the theory and 
that eon forth by Goldstein and Gelb is 
6-5 a w hich the Grassi test is predicated” 
sensitive sidors hi test simply as a more 
concrete ene of impairment in both the 
sidering ie abstract spheres (p. 13). Con- 
an Sine poe Grassi S quantitative results 
however. it his interpretations of his data, 
instrument reid Be rewarding to examine his 
multivas rom the viewpoint of an explicit 
Pig abi form of analysis. 

crossain purpose of this study was to 
“i beh the research findings of 
(1953) = pot Moran (1957) and Grassi 
etween > erences in conceptual behavior 
8toups, Thr Mzophrenic and brain-injured 
to extend ; A other related purposes were (a) 
TeGaughran , rea of convenience” of the 
under dig. n Moran schema by applying 

© assess the ee operational conditions, (b) 
ems fi ay ictive efficiency of both sys- 
vestigate tf Tn analysis, and (c) to in- 
Tassi schem. easibility of considering the 
a as one providing the opportu- 


nity 
OPA mays pena ; 
havior, ultivariable analysis of conceptual 


= Merne 
Subjects si 


Ss wy 
To ere 60 É 
crip tana, o Patients at Topeka State Hospital, 
schi ` | Sychiatric diagnoses served as the 
r 20) i i. 
in ic ta patients diagnosed as 
she Ospital oi, paranoid type, who had been 
she OPhreni or at least two years made up the 
chronic h „Thirty patients diagnosed as 
is with o >rain syndrome (without psychosis) 
ea alcohols crebra] arteriosclerosis, senile brain 
m SYDhilig m, brain trauma, or central nervous 
Schizg te no ees the brain-damaged group. 
due Phrenic a j Enificant differences between the 
ation, Se eee brain-syndrome groups in age, 
Imated intelligence level. 


Phrenj, 


Up, 
Meang À Tequest, mi 
t 
these 2 Standard pe Braphed copies of a table of 
ariableg will deviations of the distributions for 
be provided by the writers. 


Procedure 


One examiner administered individually to all Ss 
the following tests of concept formation: (a) an object- 
sorting task, (b) a similarities task, and (c) the Grassi 
Block-Substitution Test. Before scoring was under- 
taken, the identity of the individual test protocols was 
concealed by means of coding. Each separate item in 
the object-sorting and similarities tasks was scored for 
all Ss; then the next item was scored in a similar way, 
and so on. Interscorer agreement on the object-sort- 
ing and similarities tasks was 90% and 86%, respec- 
tively; because scores on the Grassi test are based sim- 
ply upon performance accuracy and time, no assessment 
of scoring reliability seemed necessary. 

Object-sorting task. Introduced by Goldstein and 
Gelb and modified by a number of others, the object- 
sorting task requires 19 different sortings of a group of 
32 objects familiar in everyday experience. The task 
materials and administration corresponded to those 
described by Rapaport (1946) and previously employed 
by McGaughran and Moran. The 19 responses by each 
S were scored according to the schema described pre- 
viously (McGaughran & Moran, 1956; 1957). In this 
schema,* extent of social agreement (or “publicness- 
privateness”) and order of conceptual classification 
(or “openness-closedness”) are intersected to form 
four scoring quadrants termed closed-public, open- 
public, open-private, and closed-private. These quad- 
rants or “conceptual areas” are the basic scoring cat- 
egories; each response is classified as occurring within 
one of the four. 

The determination of the appropriate quadrant or 
area for a concept requires a cross-classification in which 
the effects of both variables can be taken into account 
with one notation. By summing the individual S’s 
scores in adjacent quadrants, two additional measures, 
“total public vs. private” and “total open vs. closed,” 
can be derived. These measures provide a notation of 
the effect of either variable, independent of the other. 
One additional measure, an “autistic index,” is de- 
rived by subtracting the sum of closed-public concepts 
from the sum of concepts scored as open-private. 

Similarities task. The items on the similarities task 
consisted of groups of two to four words which could be 
“categorized” under a single concept. Seventeen such 
groups of words were presented orally one at a time to 
the Ss, who were instructed to “tell what the words 
have in common—that is, in what way they are alike.” 

The scoring system developed (Moran, 1953; Moran 
et al., 1957) to classify each response is based upon 
the same multivariable form of analysis employed in 
the object-sorting task. Thus, although the two tasks 
differ considerably in a number of respects, the same 


4A revised set of subarea categories and supple- 
instructions for scoring conceptual areas as 
used in this study has been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 5067 
from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo 
Duplication Service, Library of Congress, W ara 
25, D.C., remitting in advance $1.75 for micro! a A 
$2.50 for photocopies. Make check payable to Chief, 


Photoduplication, Library of Congress. 
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seven measures used for object-sorting may be applied 
similarities task. 
= eS eek Sis Test. Grassi’s (1953) test 
consists of a set of 24 cubes of identical size, painted 
different colors on the different sides. Five large blocks 
were made out of 20 of the regular cubes; each block was 
composed of four cubes glued, together to form a 
specific pattern. The four remaining cubes were to be 
put together by S in four different ways for each of five 
designs, using a model presented by the examiner as a 
referent. The four types of tasks required copying the 
block model on the top, on the top but in a different 
color, on the top and sides in the same color, and on the 
top and sides but in a different color. Levels of con- 
ceptual performance on these four types of tasks were 
characterized by Grassi as simple-concrete, simple- 
abstract, complex-concrete, and complex-abstract, 
respectively. 
In Grassi’s study, S’s performance on each of the 
20 tasks was scored on the basis of time and accuracy 
credits, but he employed only a single total performance 
score’ in arriving at an estimate of group differences. 
He also reported, however, the number of complete 
failures for each experimental group on each of the 20 
tasks. To investigate the feasibility of adapting the 
Grassi schema to a multivariable form of analysis, the 
test data in the present study were scored not only in 
terms of total performance and number of complete 
failures, but also in general accordance with the multi- 
variable schema employed in the analysis of responses 
in the object-sorting and similarities tasks. Thus, 
group differences in performance scores were assessed 
for each of the four “levels of performance” or scoring 
“quadrants” in the Grassi schema. 


Hypotheses 


Object-sorting and similarities tasks. The initial in- 
vestigation by McGaughran and Moran (1957) dealt 
with a specific population (VA hospital patients) and a 
specific task (object-sorting). The present study is in- 
tended not only to check the validity of these findings 
in the usual sense of broadening the reference popula- 
tion, but also in terms of construct validity—i.e., testing 
a designated schema of multivariable analysis of con- 
ceptual behavior under varying operational conditions. 
Thus, since parallel systems of scoring were developed 
for the object-sorting and similarities tasks, the same 
hypotheses are presented for both sets of tasks. 

The general hypothesis of differences between brain- 
damaged and schizophrenic groups in both object- 
sorting and similarities tasks is that the brain-damaged 
group has a greater deficit in higher order concepts 
(loss of “openness”’). r 

The specific hypotheses stated in terms of the op- 
erations of both tasks in the study are as follows: In 
comparison with the schizophrenic group, the brain- 
damaged group employs (a) significantly more closed 
concepts; (b) significantly fewer open-private, (OJ and 
significantly more closed-public and (d) closed-private 
concepts; and (e) scores significantly lower on an autistic 
index consisting of open-private minus closed-public 


concepts. 


5 Complete scoring instructions may be found in 
Grassi’s (1953) test manual. 


Grassi Block-Substitution Test. In accordance with 
Grassi’s (1953) findings, the specific hypotheses, stated 
in terms of the operations of his study, are as follows. 
In comparison with the schizophrenic group, the brain- 
damaged group (a) scores significantly lower on tota 
score and (b) demonstrates significantly more complete 
failures on all four levels of performance but with mae 
extreme group differences in performance occurring ci 
the simple-concrete and complex-concrete tasks. i 

To test the feasibility of adapting the Grassi obr? e 
to a multivariable form of analysis, it was furt = 
hypothesized that brain-damaged patients score ae 
nificantly lower on the (a) simple-concrete and (b) co 
plex-concrete levels of performance. 


RESULTS 

To provide a statistical control over E 
effects of intelligence, group differences © 
each measure were calculated by analyse ie 
covariance except for counts of comp a 
failures on the Grassi test; for these, analys i 
of differences in percentage were employ a 
The tables are arranged so that, when ePi 
priate, the results in the present invëstiga g 
may be compared directly with those obtal 
in the initial studies. „sure 

The results for the object-sorting Me? : 
for both the original and the present study ave 
shown in Table 1. In the present study, ® ow 
measures involved in the hypotheses tio? 
significant mean differences in the dire? 

redicted. wo 
5 The results for the similarities task are a 
in Table 2. In this task, all five of the Me™" op 
involved in the hypotheses show group fou! 
differences in the direction predicted, sa sg 
of these (excluding closed-private) ar 
nificant at the .01 level or better. ; ace o? 

On the Grassi test, the group differe aod 
total score was in the predicted direch pot 
significant at the .05 level. While it rou 


possible to compute the significance On gate 
differences in the Grassi study from Ue ea” 
provided, a comparison® of differences me of 
range, and group overlap betwee? t p? 


igi 
studies indicates quite clearly that me e jev”! 
groups differed at a considerably his?’ sese” 


of significance than the groups in the 


study. Jure’ m 
The distribution of complete fail H 


each of the four performance levels 
Grassi test for both studies is shown 1” d 
It can be seen that in the Grassi St 


alee 


e 
pa ct 
t Upon request, mimeographed copies, a by 
showing these comparisons will be prov” 

writers. 
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Comparison bie 
ay oF Groe DIFFERENCES OBTAINED IN THE MCGAUGHRAN AND MORAN STUDY AND 
D S STUDY IN CONCEPTUAL AREA SCORES ON AN OBJECT SORTING Task 


McGaughran and Moran Study Present Study 
i | Brain | i 
Measure Schizophrenic | Schizophrenic Brain- 
(N = 37 Damaged F and p Value opar Damaged F and p V: 
) (N = 34) (N = 30) (N = 30) andy Value 
M | sD | Adjusted* , Adjusted* 
> | m | sp | Area | 2 | M | SD) M | SD |°PRatio | ? 
ublic Maa 
Closed 11.00 | 4.70 [11.27 | 3.67 | 0.82 | — | 8.50 | 4.89 [12.10 | 5-03 13.49 |<.01 
Closed-Pubtic | $93 | 3:35 [11.18 | 3.29 | 25.34 |<. 001/ 5.03 3.77 | 9.87 | 3.19 | 27.34 |<.001 
Closed-Private 2197 2.62 | 6.77 | 3.46 | 14.71 <.001] 4.00 | 3.37 | 6.90 | 3.09 | 11.59 |<.01 
Open-Public aa) 2.11 4.41 | 2.93 3.78 <.06 | 1.03 | 1.11 | 2.97 | 1.83 | 22.84 |<.001 
Pen-Private fad | 3.98 | 4.50 | 2.74 2.43 — |4.50 | 4.28 | 5.20 | 3.51 1.47 — 
Utistic? index roe 3.95 | 3.32 | 2.48 | 10.11 |<.01 | 9.47 | 4.99 | 3.93 | 2.84 32.25 |<.001 
x|11.95 | 5.95 | 6.55 | 5.13 | 22.99 |<.001/15.47 | 7.40 | 7.03 | 4.78 | 27.28 |<.001 
` Analysis of covari : 
b > OF Covariance w: i i k 
pen-private minus ee for the effects of intelligence on task performance. 
Ste ; TABLE 2 
NIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN CONCEPTUAL AREA SCORES ON A SIMILARITIES TASK BETWEEN 
SCHIZOPHRENIC AND BRAIN-DAMAGED GROUPS 
M Schizophrenic Brain-Damaged 7 
easure (N = 30) (N = 30) Adjusted* A A 2 
F Ratio p 
Publ M SD M SD 
ic 
Closed 8.57 4.34 12.03 3.14 13.49 <.01 .24 — 
Closed-Puhli 6.03 3.43 10.63 3.21 25.68 <.001 —.41 <.01 
Closed-Privat, 4.40 3.28 8.63 3.16 25.01 <.001 -.35 <.0l 
Pen-Public = 1.63 1.84 2.00 1.59 45 — =,12 — 
Pen-Private 4.17 3.05 3.40 3.19 30 = 58 <.001 
Autistic Index» 6.80 3.60 2.97 2.21 26.21 <.001 — .23 
Teg ee 12.40 6.03 4.33 4.62 32.05 <.001 09 = 
b @4lysis of covari a 
E e T for the effects of intelligence on task performance. 
Compa TABLE 3 
pam OF GROUP DIFFERENCES OBTAINED IN THE GRASSI STUDY AND IN THE PRESENT 
ON PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL FAILURES AT EACH LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE ON 
THE GRASSI BLOCK SUBSTITUTION TEST 
evel of p Grassi Study* Present Study 
erformance Schizo- Brain- Schizo- Brain- 
: phrenic Damaged CR ? phrenic Damaged CR p 
Simpie z (N = 86)> (N = 102) (N = 30)» (N = 30) 
imp). yOncr 
Conle-Abstract 0.0 10.2 7.28 <.001 13 19.3 on = 
Com Ie Concrete 5.1 43.9 13.86 <.001 30.0 yim 18 = 001 
&-Abstract 1A 47.2 16.36 <.001 20.0 . to ot 
+ Figure 40.9 90.6 16.56 <.001 68.0 82.0 . 
pn S deriy, 
tipli, d Shown nd from Grassi’s (1953, p. 68) table of number of failures on each of 5 tasks on each level of performance. 
b ed by 5° Are for number of Ss; e iaaea a iedandigased at each level of performance equals number of Ss mul 
taing 
Dhrep; Maged . : : to .05 and 
enics į group exceeded the schizo- levels involving abstraction drop, a 


De cs in 
i torman, umber of failures at all levels of .01. This, of course, means 


Ic ance j in i 
stug On gond the .001 level of signif- group distinctivenei 7. 
mat the » € other hand, in the present _ tellectual deterioration 
ber of £ Values for group differences in ability was involved. | h of the 
ailures Toe the tro performance Scores on the Grassi test for each 0: 


mpairment or Buin 
when abstractive 
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TABLE 4 


x z ¢ PERFORMANCE SCORES ON THE Grass! BLOCK 
Şi F DIFFERENCES IN LEVELS OF i i 4 A 
D e TEST BETWEEN SCHIZOPHRENIC AND BRAIN-DAMAGED GROUPS 


Schizophrenic 
(N = 30) 


Brain-Damaged 
(N = 30) 


Adjusted 


A À p r Tp 
f Performance F Ratio® 
ESS M SD M SD 
Simple-Concrete 4.93 oe Ta ia Ta <.05 ie E i 
i -At t 3.50 Ls f $ r Er à D 
a en 4.00 1.63 2.90 2.14 4.49 <.05 19 oa 
Complex-Abstract 1.60 1.69 0.90 1.35: 2.40 — „51 CA 


® Analysis of covariance was used to control for the effects of intelligence on test performance. 


four levels of performance are shown in Table 
4. The results indicate that, as predicted, the 
brain-damaged group shows significantly (p = 
.05) more impairment than the schizophrenics 
on the simple-concrete and complex-concrete 
levels of performance, but the groups do not 
differ significantly on the performance levels 
involving the abstractive process. 

In a final analysis of the Grassi test data, 
rank-order correlations (N = 60) were com- 
puted between all possible combinations of 
score distributions for the four performance 
levels. The values for the correlations were all 
positive and ranged from .57 (for complex- 
concrete vs. complex-abstract) to .72 (for 
simple-concrete vs. complex-abstract). All 
correlation values were significant at the .001 
level. A corresponding analysis of the amount 
of association between the “publicness-private- 
ness” and “‘openness-closedness” variables in- 
dicated that distributions of scores obtained 
in these measures were not significantly re- 
lated in either the object-sorting or similarities 
tasks. 


Discussion 
Efficiency of Individual Prediction 


The total group mean was used as a cutting 
point for the major predictor variables on each 
of the three tasks; for the object-sorting and 
similarities tasks, the major predictor was the 
sum of “closed” concepts and, for the Grassi 
test, it was the total score. On the object- 
sorting task, the number of correct predictions 
for the schizophrenic group was 24 out of 30 
(80%); for the brain-damaged group, it was 
25 out of 30 (83%). The similarities task data 
yielded correct predictions for 23 out of 30 Ss 
(77%) in each group. The number of correct 
predictions obtained’ with the Grassi test was 


7 Had the cutting point suggested by Grassi (1953, 
p. 30) been used, the percentage of correct predictions 


19 out of 30 (63%) for the schizophrenics and 
14 out of 30 (47%) for the brain-syndrome 
group. : 

When one considers the amount of selectiv- 
ity employed in this and in similar studies t° 
form relatively “pure” experimental groupa 
(e.g., selecting brain-damaged cases be 
psychosis), it seems reasonable to conclu 
that none of the three tasks in its present fom 
appears to be a very effective clinical instru- 
ment for independent diagnosis of brain co a 
age. However, it seems likely that predict’ 
validity in this area might well be increast 
through the development of a more sensit é 
set of task or scoring characteristics within t® 
present schematic contexts. | 

It should be stated that Grassi quite clearly 
emphasized that scores on his test pP 
never be used apart from qualitative Laa 
ioral signs in making clinical judg.) 
Nevertheless, in addition to Yate’s (19 at 
criticism of this stand, it may be added i 
most of the behavioral signs (e.g., perseveratio 5 
requests for reassurance) suggested by Gt”, 
are in no way specific to his test and, © 
sequently, would not enter into a judgment 
its diagnostic effectiveness, 


Cross-Validation of the Two Schemas 


“Conceptual area” schema. An analy x 
the object-sorting data in Table 1 indic” he 
that the findings of group differences i? at 
two studies were much the same, except (pe 
there was a much stronger inclination fot 
schizophrenic group in the present stu! 
use open-private sortings at the expers? 
lowered scores on the open-public mea’ 
This difference can possibly be accounte® g 
in terms of a corresponding difference iP * de 
pling. The significantly (p = 001) ° d 


would have been 33% for the schizophrenic grouP i 
67% for the group with brain-damage. 


J 
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vi rg of the present sample had, for 
of ancy DT bees hospitalized for a number 
of VA E with the younger group 
greater degree hie the original study. The 
group then eE o chronicity for the present 
iee a way be associated with a greater 
Wie of anple open-private sortings, a 
would incre eptualization which presumably 
drawal, ase with increased social with- 
Closely equi 
ihe bied results were obtained in 
similarities Pie ig with the object-sorting and 
schema Ti Aane the same multivariable 
ing systems othe, ed to develop correspond- 
i kient oN $ scoring under rather widely 
ables of Ailes owen the conceptual vari- 
of conceptual a, of social agreement and order 
© any one Koda wi a do not seem bound 
ence Between i; operations. The major differ- 
groups in + mentees and brain-damaged 
asks was i pez ormance on both conceptual 
fication, Rs terms of order of conceptual classi- 
Moran Sind am the original McGaughran and 
ed as 4 A these differences are character- 
tion” jn F tna toward “under-abstrac- 
abstraction» enin tlacsnged group and “over- 
7 irassi ate se schizophrenics. i 
“lables of are Ce SAONE schema. W hen the 
tion Were co age, sex, intelligence, and educa- 
Still g howed ntrolled, the brain-damaged group 
evlotation® (Gn Gee “intellectual 
se, eoretical į rassi, 1953, p. 30). However, 
cem tather Ji implications of such a finding 
further eno “mited. In the absence of any 
esser =r the determination of greater 
ir ract oo iri in both the concrete and 
tat ‘tie a 13), conveys nothing 
att tasks SE accuracy or speed in a 
digg S Presy ich, since the scores are simply 
culty, mably vary only in level of 


S for P 
Mit S pat i implications of the re- 
in her strikin ee score measure, there are 
al the two ‘ip lifferences between the findings 
car, q © Studies. Although it is not entirely 


? 


It gs š 

n be atiba that these discrepancies 
« Mpling, Con to differences in controls and 
8 fk, “twas felt eer controls, Grassi states, 
dep aa i ecm at the test would be at fullest 
or tive ley, ne with subjects above the 
(19-2 other © limitations as to age, Sex, 

93, p, factor were found necessary” 
Since age, sex, education, and 


intelligence were controlled in the present 
study, a considerable amount of the discrep- 
ancy between the two studies may be attrib- 
uted to differences in the effects of these 
factors. 

Concerning sampling, the greatest part of 
the discrepancy in the findings of the two 
studies consists of differences between the 
schizophrenic groups. For example, the schizo- 
phrenics in the present study scored signifi- 
cantly more failures at every level of perform- 
ance than the corresponding group in the 
Grassi study. Grassi reported that he chose 
equal numbers of “deteriorated” and “non- 
deteriorated” schizophrenics “without regard 
to sub-classification” (1953, p. 62), and con- 
cluded at the end of his study that “non- 
deteriorated schizophrenics reveal no signifi- 
cant degree of impairment” (p. 66). However, 
he offered no criteria to distinguish between 
deterioration and nondeterioration, and this 
distinction is maintained nowhere in the 
actual analysis of his data nor in his setting of 
cutting points. Thus, it is not possible to make 
a definitive analysis of differences in amounts 
of “deterioration” in the two schizophrenic 
ate that the group in the 
ably evidenced more of it. 


samples, except to st 
present study presum, 


Grassi Schema as a Multivariable Form of 


Analysis 

In terms of the frequency of complete fail- 
ures in the Grassi test, there was less group 
distinctiveness between schizophrenics and the 
prain-damaged on the two levels of perform- 
ance in which abstractive ability was involved. 
This could conceivably be interpreted to mean 
that the simple-complex and concrete-abstract 
measures represent somewhat different vari- 
ables of conceptualization and that, con- 
sequently, the Grassi schema could be adapted 
to provide a system of multivariable analysis 
of conceptual behavior. 

There is one rather serious limitation to such 
an interpretation. To coincide with Grassi’s 
original procedure, the analysis of failures in 
the present study was in terms of total number, 
regardless of the number of Ss involved. When 
the present data were reanalyzed in terms of 
number of Ss showing failures at each of the 
performance levels, none of the group differ- 
ences proved to be significant. However, this 


difficulty was resolved to some extent 
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(although variances were not homogeneous) 
by turning to an analysis of group differences 
in mean scores at each of the four performance 
levels. Here again the brain-damaged group 
showed significantly greater impairment than 
the schizophrenics in tasks involving simple 
perceptual fidelity with varying degrees of 
complexity, but the group difference in impair- 
ment disappeared in the two tasks requiring 
an abstractive reduction of visual images. 
While there seems to be some basis for 
inferring that the simple-complex and con- 
crete-abstract measures in the Grassi test may 
represent somewhat different sources of varia- 
tion in conceptual behavior, the degree of 
intercorrelation among the scores at all levels 
of performance indicates that the measures 
are far from independent, at least as they are 
presently employed. Greater separateness or 
independence of these variables may be 
achieved by a systematic alteration of task 
requirements. 


SUMMARY 


The primary purposes of this study were to 
attempt to cross-validate previous findings of 
two schemas for analyzing differences in con- 
ceptualization between schizophrenic and 
brain-damaged groups, and to investigate the 
feasibility of adapting one of these (the Grassi 
schema) into a multivariable system of anal- 
ysis corresponding in form (multivariable 
interaction) but not in content with the other 
(“conceptual area”) schema, used previously 
by the present investigators. 

Object-sorting, similarities, and block-sub- 
stitution tasks were employed. The “con- 
ceptual area” schema correctly predicted 
hypothesized group mean differences (p = .01 
or .001) in all five of the measures in object- 
sorting and in four out of five in the similari- 
ties task. The Grassi schema successfully 

predicted group mean differences (p = .05) 
in total score on the block-substitution task. 

Further analysis of the Grassi test data 
indicated that the brain-damaged group 
showed greater impairment in tasks involving 
simple perceptual fidelity but not in tasks 


requiring an abstractive reduction of visual 
images. It was suggested that greater inde- 
pendence of these conceptual variables may be 
achieved by experimentally manipulating 
task requirements. 
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à THE QUANTITATIVE TREAT F 
HUMAN MOTIVATION giri 
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AN always is motivated, but also 
ìs satisfying motives at the same 
teat he time. While preparing food in order 
cued ising to motive to handle and 
E moi e hings. Yet while cating, he still 
his Pier ed to get food on his plate, to cut 
‘Gives ee or to chew it. Satisfactions of mo- 
aoe h — can be defined, among other 
ring md e decrease of motivation that they 
eu in ae And the decrease of motivation 
seguente rn, be determined by means of sub- 
the i pata Other things being equal, 
ion neon value of a meal, i.e., its capac- 
from the A a person’s hunger, can be inferred 
next meal ve at which he chooses to have his 
recurrent hat holds for eating holds for any 
whether gi that can be identified, 
“Physiologi Ly something as primitive and 
ot fr ai as moving or even breathing 
eih wee as complicated as the motive to 
Person’s ee or to write a paper. All of a 
from the ee are forever on the increase 
they are s evan they were last satisfied until 
satisfaction: isfied again. On the other hand, 
tive inten s (of various degrees) reduce mo- 
ome oe (by corresponding amounts). 
Others, bese are always more urgent than 
Toom tor when they are satisfied, they make 
rear of Others. They fall back toward the 
or the race. 
ivi Heal a changes its complexity as the in- 
ormed all evelops. New motives are being 
born Cin hy time. The only thing the new- 
intention jg o effectively and somewhat by 
OWever, he sucking. At the age of one year, 
Ove vario can suck, bite, grasp, hold, and 
ete. And “4 things, he can crawl, sit, stand, 
Satisfaction, € intervals between successive 
€come oo oë motives tend to increase and to 
awake for re variable. The newborn can keep 
for 16 hou an hour at a time, and the adult 
almost an rs. The newborn falls asleep under 
Ours of od mee after one-and-a-half 
80 Without sl ing. The adult can, if necessary, 
Similar te a even after 36-hours of waking. 
itions could be shown to prevail 


with other recurrent motives, although varia- 
tions of opportunity to satisfy motives as well 
as the fact that motives can do something for 
each other to various degrees (i.e., substi- 
tutability) complicate matters. Anyway, the 
race increases in complexity with a person’s 
psychological development. It slows up, and 
more things happen simultaneously. 

A spectator trying to keep track of this 
race of motives within a person is hopelessly 
lost unless he focuses on only a few at a time. 
To do so throughout a person’s course of de- 
velopment is, of course, out of the question. 
What may be possible, however, is to trace 
a sample of a person’s motives over a certain 
stretch of time and estimate the kind of race 
that is being run. If we can find motives that 
are being satisfied recurrently by everyone 
and that are relatively uncomplicated by 
differences of opportunity and by substitute 
motives, or if we can interpolate for differ- 
ences of opportunity and include at least the 
most relevant substitute motives, we may be 
able to infer something very general and im- 
portant about a person in comparative, not 
absolute, terms: the level of his motivational 
development. 

For this purpose, the foll 
formula is offered: 


Lasi 


i=l 


owing general 


In words: the sum of intensity increments of 
motives that can be distinguished within a 
given person at a given time of development is 
equal to a constant. This assumption is claimed 
to be the simplest of all possible holistic 
assumptions about a person’s motivation. 

In the formula, e stands for intensity incre- 
ment of Motive 1, say sleeping; é: for that of 
Motive 2, say eating; €s for that of talking, 
etc. These increments can be estimated from 
the average intervals (i) between successive 
satisfactions of each motive by taking their 
reciprocals (€ = ; _ If a person’s average 
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interval between successive occasions of sleep 
is 16 hours, the intensity increment per hour 
is X 6; if he eats every 4 hours, the intensity 
increment per hour is 14; etc. They can also 
be estimated from the differences between 
maximal and minimal intervals (d) between 


; ` 1 
successive satisfactions | e = i}: If a person’s 
id 


minimal interval between successive occasions 
of sleep has been 6 hours, say during the past 
month, and his maximal interval 36 hours, his 
range (d) would be 30 hours, and his intensity 
increment 439 per hour. These two types of 
estimates cannot be mixed within one sample. 
While the interval between successive satis- 
factions is the time from the end of one to the 
onset of the subsequent satisfaction of a mo- 
tive, it may often suffice to measure or esti- 
mate intervals from onset to onset of successive 
satisfactions. 

Letter n stands for the number of motives 
that can be identified within a person. Motives 
1, 2, 3, . . . m-2, m-1, are those that have 
already been satisfied, motives in the state 
of recurrence, such as sleeping, eating, talking, 
etc. Motives m, m + 1,m + 2,... 2-2, n-1, n, 
are motives that have not yet been satisfied, 
motives in the process of formation, such as 
graduating from high school or college, own- 
ing a house, marrying a certain person, becom- 
img competent in electronics, etc. They repre- 
sent the “free energy portion” of a person. 
The C can be taken as a constant for a given 
individual throughout his development. This 
is, if nothing else, the simplest assumption 
about C and at least worth a try. C can per- 
haps be understood as the over-all motiva- 
tional energy with which a person operates 
throughout his life. 

The only additional assumption we need 
make about motivational development is that 
the number of distinguishable motives (n) 
increases with development. Therefore, the 
intensity increments with which any given 
recurrent motive grows until it is once more 
satisfied must, on the whole, decrease with 
development. Empirical evidence has already 
been indicated. 

The motive to sleep, e.g., takes an hour 
with the newborn to reach a given intensity, 
that at which satisfaction usually occurs, 
whereas it takes 16 hours with the adult. Hence 
the intensity increment per hour with which 


the adult’s motive to sleep grows in intensity 
is 14g of that of the newborn. 

Since x becomes impracticably large even 
early in a person’s development, since new 
motives and new substitute motives are con- 
tinually being formed, since there are even 
substitutions by force (due to psychological 
losses, e.g, weaning), and since opportunity 
to satisfy motives is such a complicated and 
variable thing, this formula can be applied in 
practice only with discretion by means o 
appropriate sampling and in approximations: 
That, however, is possible. This paper PT 
sents nomothetic evidence to test all aspects ° 
the formula with subjects or groups of sub- 
jects about whose developmental differences 
there can be little doubt. 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE 
Decreasing Increments 


Let us see whether single motives reflect = 
developmental trend of decreasing incre 
(or of increasing average intervals coma 
successive satisfactions and increasing a is 
of intervals). Let us take sleeping, which I 
likely to be highly uncomplicated by diffe 
ences of opportunity. A person can ote 
impose the amount of sleep he needs on i 
circumstances of his life. In fact, he would ? g 
live for long if he could not. Let us take a 
(meals and snacks) which is a little Pra 
opportunity-dependent. Let us take the ole 
tive to have refreshments (such as Coca- ne 
milk shake, ice cream, coffee, etc., constr t 
in cafeterias, drugstores, and the like, eto 
not together with a meal), and the mot ic 
visit movie theaters, both of which arè ° Let 
ously highly determined by opportunity po- 
us study these motives in high school $01 ys 
mores, high school seniors and college i al 
of both sexes, ethnically and socioeconom!® 
matched, 15, 17, and 20 years old on the “nei 
age, and ask them to rate their averas® pep 
largest, and their smallest interval bet tw? 
Successive periods of sleep for the pe ack? 
months, between successive meals plus sm ewe 
(ignoring the night interval) for the pas y 
months, and between successive VIS! oP 
movie theaters and to refreshment P 
for the past year. The subjects’ estima’ e 
average intervals will be used directly, W” tef; 
their estimates of largest and smallest 
vals will be transformed into the 1% 
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n TABLE 1 
AVERAGE [INTERVALS BETWEEN SUCCESSIVE 
SATISFACTIONS OF MOTIVE 
(Means of estimated averages) 


Visiting Having 
aSübjecte Sleeping’ Eie ‘Theaters mea 
Be groups) N (hours) (houg days) lays) 
15 ye = a 
eens 29 15.3 3.8 29.5 4.8 
bee 19 15.7 4.1 26.7 S3 
ars 32 16.0 4.2 18.9 8.6 
TABLE 2 


RANGE 
ANGES oF INTERVALS BETWEEN SUCCESSIVE 
SATISFACTIONS OF MOTIVE 


(Mea: i 
n differences between estimated largest and 
estimated smallest interval) 
$ Visiting Havi 
pa o ... m ee 
age groups) N Sleeping Eating Theaters ments 
(hours) (hours) (days) (days) 
15 ye: 
yes 29 69 62 76.9 26.9 
Yeats 19 10.7 Kel 76.4 IA 
32 13.9 7.6 46.7 I2- 


differe 
e pra sea the maximal and the mini- 
Tables between successive satisfactions). 
sleeping ad 2 show the results. Data for 
Predicted d eating confirm significantly the 
ifference evelopmental trend (all ¢ tests of 
level), wh are significant at least on the .05 
aving Erect visiting movie theaters and 
in ways es ments behave more irregularly, 
©Pportunit aps attributable to differences in 
y. 
Dee ns whether a small sample of mo- 
€creasin eflects the developmental trend of 
quately i increments, perhaps more ade- 
tive. The “vn a single arbitrarily chosen mo- 
Motives see of intensity increments of the 
aters, and pa eating, visiting movie the- 
“tease with avig refreshments should de- 
ments from Te Computing intensity incre- 
Intervals b e reciprocals of the average 
from Tab] etween successive satisfactions 
1S-yearold | 1) yields the following for the 
4 group: 


~ jes 2 if 1 1 
is] a ae 
15.31 + 377 + oB X 


A pe me R 
Simila | 
“ty, sums of 0.31 and 0.30 were found 


for 

the 

a ea and _20-year-olds respectively. 
& intensity increments from the 


TABLE 3 
SUMS or Intensity ĪNCREMENTS FOR Four MOTIVES 
(Indices based on data in Tables 1 and 2) 


Subjects 


(age groups) N Den* Zea)” De dy/Decs 
15 years 29 0.34 0.31 0.92 
17 years 19 0.31 0.24 0.76 
20 years 32 0.30 0.21 0.68 


_ "Estimate based on summed reciprocals of average 
intervals between satisfactions, from Table 1 

? Estimate based on summed reciprocals of range 
of intervals between successive satisfactions, from 


Table 2. 


reciprocals of ranges of intervals (given in 
Table 2) shows the same thing: the sum of 
intensity increments decreases with develop- 
ment (sce Table 3). A parallel analysis based on 
the averaging of measures of intensity incre- 
ment computed for each individual separately 
shows the same trend, significant at the .05 
level. 

One can assume on various grounds that 
the variability, in our case the range, of inter- 
vals increases more rapidly with develop- 
ment or age than does the average interval 
between successive satisfactions. This rela- 
tionship is illustrated by the data on sleeping 
and eating presented in Tables 1 and 2. There- 
fore, intensity increments should decrease 
more sharply with development when esti- 
mated by the reciprocals of the range of inter- 
vals than when estimated by average intervals 
between successive satisfactions. The decreas- 
ing ratios in the third column of Table 3 
show that this is the case for our sample. 

We have assumed that n, the number of 
motives that are distinguishable within a per- 
son, increases with the person’s development. 
This should hold for any sample of 7 as well. 
The motive to be in the company of people, 
for example, should give rise to an increasing 
number of varieties or derivatives with age. 
Hence the number of different people with 
whom a person has associated or, more opera- 
tionally, the number o: 


f such people that he 
can list within a given period of time should 
increase with development or age. 

This relationship was tested with another 
sample of subjects of the same three age groups 
(again high school sophomores, high school 
seniors, and college juniors, of both sexes, 
approximately matched as to socioeconomic 
and ethnic background) who were given five 
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04 1 
op 
TABLE 4 TABLE 5 
SPONTANEOUS RECALL OF FRIENDS AVERAGE DURATION OF SEPARATION FROM FRIENDS 
AND ACQUAINTANCES (Means of estimated averages) 
Average Number of “Friends A i 
” or Acquaintances” Separati CEE 5 
Subjects (age N Subjects (age N NaN q GEA T R anfi 
groups) Talis) Penim groups) Friend Listed: of All Three 
minutes Class a 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
15 years 22 36.6 4.6 15 years | 22 | 7.0 8 wr 7 
17 years 20 39.0 2.3 Pran |20| as | 12:5 | 7 lal 48 
20 years 32 54.4 3.6 20 years | 32| 9.7 | 17.6 | 24.2 | 17.2 | 14.5 
minutes in which to list the names of any TABLE 6 
To and acquaintances they could think of. RANGES OF SEPARATIONS FROM FRIENDS f 
] eo nicknames were acceptable as Mean differences between estimated longest, 4P | 
ong as the subjects could afterwards identify “Worst intervals between get-togethers ia 
for themselves whom they had thought of. Pe most intimate Rent 
After counting th i i re 
ae g the number of names in their Range of Separation (in | motal | pange k 
ists, subjects were asked to state how many Subjects (age | y | eft) MOM MOS og, | Mean RERI 
of those named were present in class. Table 4 groups) a ntimate Friend Listed: of Al Three po 
shows the results, which confirm significantly ist | 2nd | 3rd hri S 
the postulated trend. Deduction of those of 15 years | 22 | 13.3 | 13.8 | 22 1 | 16.4 8.8 
them who were present in class and may have 17 years | 20 | 21.6 | 16.0 | 32.4 | 23.3 105 
been accidentally looked at rather than 20years |32| 18.1 | 32:7 | 43.7 | 31.5 | | 
thought of would make the trend even more 
pronounced. i 
The moti i TABUE 7, j 
most intita i i ; a in the company of one’s Duration or Periops or Consecutive SCHO? 
st intimate friends is a sample of the many Work OUTSIDE or CLASS sods) 
oo op substitutions continua (Means of estimated average and maximum pel? 
arising from the motive to be in the com 
an; ive 
of people. On the assumption that ititenndle Subjects (age Number of —_ 
increments of motives should decrease with groups) i = — a 
age, even in the case of such a sample, we Average Maximu™ 
should expect that longer separation and a 15 1 
greater variability of separations from one’s 17 eats a Lg 57 
most intimate friends can be tolerated as a 20 years 32 2.5 ot 


person develops. In order to test this, the 
same three groups of subjects were asked to 
list three most intimate friends and indicate 
the average, the longest, and the shortest 
separation from them for the past seven 
months (i.e., from September through March) 
The average lengths of separations were used 
directly, whereas the ranges of separations 
were computed from the longest and shortest 
separations indicated by each subject. For 
technical reasons those friends listed from 
whom they had been separated for all seven 
months were excluded from consideration. 
There were no such cases with the 15-year-olds, 
two with the 17-year-olds, and seven with the 
20-year-olds. Tables 5 and 6 show the results. 
They confirm significantly the postulated 


ee 
trend. The average separations from thr 


most intimate friends as well as their a 
do increase with age. Even the variety Len 
the three most intimate friends as in Fables 
by the ranges of the means shown in n): 
5 and 6 increases with age (see last €O Vifree 

Let us see whether a sample 0 M 
energy portion” of a person’s motives, ee 
the not-yet-recurrent Motives m, mtt tal 
-+. n-2, n-1, n, also reflects the develope se 
trend postulated, Intensity increments off eat 
motives should decrease with develoP i t0 
although the very fact that they have stip f 
be satisfied for the first time makes the™ | fof 
cult to appraise. However, the work on oft 
the sake of such remoter goals, or for a” 
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of them, should reflect the decrease of intensity 
mcrements. A person’s periods of consecutive 
work or, put differently, the periods that he 
can tolerate involving delay of other satisfac- 
i: not inherent in work, should grow in 
ength and variability with development. 
cape the average as well as the largest num- 
at Fea id hours spent at work for 
A : uring the past seven months should 
Tabi e with age among our three age groups. 
e 7 shows significantly that they do. 


Substitution E effects 


kii s the various complications that 
Pro per the automatic use of the formula being 
: a is the fact that motives can do some- 
es ea each other. They form substitution 
d It has been suggested that the 
only y 4 be legitimately applied to a motive 
motive hs cast the most relevant substitute 
this os S considered with it jointly. Following 
Stic ‘giao let us consider eating and 
fou Ly ar should be on a common con- 
Pétion bi east for some of their aspects. A 
vice ver © smokes more may eat less, and 
bakin a But even sleep may be affected. 
Done deen sca that cigarettes can often post- 
ing hona ‘a a while. So even sleep and smok- 
Ào more th have something in common, be it 
test these an deeper breathing. In order to 
of an ave views, a group of 80 college students 
into 49 Tage age of 20.4 years was divided 
and ran mokers (reporting average intervals 
cigarettes o of intervals between successive 
and S of 2.1 and 14.7 hours respectively) 
to fidinta n Kers; Both groups were asked 
intervals : their average, largest, and smallest 
and meal etween successive occasions of sleep 
als (including snacks, but excluding the 


Night in 
tervals fr ; z 
two months, 0% consideration) for the past 


Table 8 shows the results. The average in- 
tervals between successive periods of sleep 
and meals as well as their ranges were sig- 
nificantly different for smokers and non- 
smokers. Smokers slept and ate somewhat 
less and could tolerate greater variability of 
either. They appeared to be slightly more 
“mature” when appraised by eating alone, 
and, apparently, smoking enabled them to 
appear so. 


Development in an Infant 


Let us see whether single motives also re- 
flect the developmental trend of decreasing 
increments in an individual case. Would the 
postulated trend for our indices of intensity 
increment hold for eating and sleeping in the 
development of an infant? In order to test 
this, the sleeping and feeding schedules of a 
breast-fed baby weaned at the end of five 
months were recorded for five consecutive 
days in the baby’s first, third, tenth, and 
thirteenth month of life. The means of these 
values are presented in Table 9. 

The results confirm significantly the postu- 
lated trends. Average intervals between suc- 
cessive periods of sleep and successive feedings 
as well as their ranges do increase with develop- 
ment. Comparison of Table 9 with Tables 1 
and 2 may make one wonder whether the 
infant studied was not more mature in eating 
than the 15-, 17-, and 20-year old. He shows a 
larger average interval and range of intervals 
at 13 months than they do. Such is not quite 
the case, however, since the night intervals 
between meals were not included in the ratings 
of the older subjects, whereas with the infant 
they were. Including the night interval would 


TABLE 9 
EATING AND SLEEPING IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AN INFANT 
(Mean interval between satisfactions, and mean range 
between minimum and maximum intervals, for 
lays in each month) 


TABLE 8 ive di 
(Means i SUBSTITUTION EFFECTS MEOE 
Satis of esti i yi aati ing (i 
adn and at ae ee tae Szing Go Pag Gm 
and maximum intervals) Subject During haue 
F e Avg. int. Range 
Subjects Sleeping (in hours) | Eating (in hours) ave ae g 
2.8 2.4 
Avg. int. | Range | Avg. int. | Range 1st month 0.8 E 3.8 3.0 
Nnokers 3rd mont pi 26 a2 7.8 
Ons, 1 0 10th mont: . s x 9.8 
Soa) isa fart] 33 | 62 Gihmenth à Ae a2 ma 
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have raised the average intervals of all three 
groups by more than an hour, and their ranges 
by considerably more. 


Additional Evidence 


It was possible to secure a few additional 

data on the ontogenetic development of as 
primitive a “motive” as breathing. The author 
happened to record in skimpy diaries kept 
through several years of his youth, and for 
reasons partly forgotten, the lengths of time 
he could stop breathing at ages 11, 14, 16, and 
21. The measures recorded were 70, 92, 135, 
and 175 seconds respectively, which reflects 
the developmental trend to be expected. It 
should be noted, however, that breathing is, 
by degree, quite different from all other mo- 
tives mentioned. It is constantly being satis- 
fied with anyone alive, and something like the 
average or maximal interval between suc- 
cessive inhalations depend, among other 
things, on such primitive constitutional givens 
as basal metabolism or the size of one’s chest. 
This should be pointed out, since breathing 
would weigh heavily if it were included in any 
pool of motives. Its intensity increment for an 
adult is about 3000 times larger than, e.g., 
the intensity increment of eating. The author 
would not be surprised, though, if a sufficiently 
complex treatment of breathing should yield 
as worthwhile an indicator of motivational 
development as sleeping does. In fact, he has 
some inconclusive evidence that the ratio of 
maximal over minimal intervals between suc- 
cessive inhalations (in which the latter was 
obtained from the number of inhalations per 
minute after climbing rapidly three flights of 
stairs) does increase with the level of motiva- 
tional development or ego strength as estab- 
lished by other measures, at least up to 20 
years of age. 

Finally the substitution continuum “genital 
satisfaction’? was studied with two separate 
groups of ten and nine male subjects. Mastur- 
bation and heterosexual intercourse were 
chosen as samples. The subjects had to rate 
in retrospect their average, largest, and small- 
est intervals between successive satisfactions 
for different years in their development. Aver- 
age intervals between successive satisfactions 
as well as ranges tended to increase with de- 
velopment, although this was true for hetero- 
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sexual intercourse only after marriage pre- 
sumably because society places restrictions on 
premarital relations. Another finding may 
perhaps be of greater interest. Masturbation 
plus heterosexual intercourse treated —_ 
criminately as genital satisfaction and rate 
by the subjects for the year following nes 
first (as it happens, premarital) hieterostnnt 
intercourse showed greater average intervals 
and ranges of intervals between successive 
satisfactions than masturbation alone oe 
the previous year. This means that althene® 
a “new” motive, heterosexual intercourse, has 
been added, the developmental trend of a 
creasing intervals and ranges of mime 
between successive genital satisfactions Pa 
sists. It also means that the power (i.e. pene 
capacity to reduce motive intensity) of in 
new motive is greater than that of other ok 
tives assembled on the continuum. ao 
evidence confirms that of course. Masturbate’: 
tends to become rarer and more irregular © 
soon as heterosexual intercourse has begun: in 
does so even during that period of sat 
which the adolescent has found a love oP) 


eal intel 
and not yet begun to have heterosexual 1 
course. 
Discussion hole 
. holes 
When does this end? When, on the W7, 


sive 
: success! 
do the average intervals between suce top 


satisfactions of motives and their ranges ; 
increasing and their intensity increments s 
decreasing? And if there is such a thing defi- 
decline with aging, they must. I have 2° jrth 
nite answer. Yet somewhere betwee? this 
and death there should be a reversa i 
trend. Perhaps in the third decade of 4 ow 
in the sixth. For any particular motlV® ter- 
ever, this may happen much earlier a de- 
In fact, different substitution continua a a 
velop at a different pace throughout & Pe ental 
development. Apparently the develop? itie 
pace may change, provided that oppor! first 
to satisfy the motive in question chang? ge 
person may be motivationally Y” ning” 
veloped in his contact with physica! a 
but well developed in his contact with r H 
Or he may have been drastically disapP? ș z 
by people and “regressed” in this arC? nis 
world, but developed in the other., 
why a sample of a person’s motivatio™ 


A 
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velopment should be taken from motives in 
different substitution continua. 

Is not something like friendship really be- 
yond the reach of all attempts at quantifica- 
tion? Well, certainly not in some respects, and 
I would not underestimate those. If I know 
that a wife and a husband, of their own accord, 
r cach other only once or twice a year, or 
stil = friends, „although separated for 
o i years at a time, have always kept up 
orrespondence, I know something quite essen- 
tial about their relationship, no matter how 
raha I do not know. In fact, I would not want 

miss that information on any accounts, if 

can have it, 
thee Meh,” the reader many say, “but take 
tives = Sweeping assumption that all mo- 
they ie in intensity from the moment 
are beii ` een satisfied to the moment they 
reduces oe again, and that satisfaction 
complex lat Intensity. Is that really true of 
and oe icon Do we not want to see more 
we hie: tex: a good friend or beloved, the more 
Westa asted of him or her?” Yes, but then 
may h e have had yet all we wanted. We 
intriguing econ but not “eaten.” Another 
innumeral ae about people is that they offer 
sometimes = aspects of satisfaction which 
thousand cannot be exhausted even on a 
People are beta contacts. Potentially, 
Objects, S 1e most complex of all conceivable 
Would b re while things are going well, we 
of Tem o cfinition want to see more and more 
no matter 3 the other hand, there is no person, 
get tired t NOW dear, of whom we could not 

Ppose emporarily, at least in some respects. 
20 of is Spouse suddenly decides never to 
ome s even for a minute. She or he might 
rg 7 oe before long. f 
if they then treated complex motives as 
difference ba Primary drives? If the major 
Complexit etween the two kinds of forces is 

ust hava? even the most complex motive 
trives, Tee in common with primary 
tion must = what a general theory of motiva- 
ense of a — if it is not merely the pre- 
Somewhat big If I had not treated them 
ne ma e, I believe I should have. 
about ac Y wonder whether I have not talked 
how can ual events rather than motives. But 
than in t we talk more safely about motives 
erms of actual events? If a person has 


u 
et 
Eci 


taken a meal, visited a movie theater, or even 
married a certain person, can we not be sure 
of one thing: a motive to eat, a motive to 
visit a movie theater, or a motive to marry 
that person, respectively, was one of the de- 
terminants that led to that event? This is not 
to deny, of course, that there are other deter- 
minants too. 

Most of our data are based on self-ratings. 
Can they be relied on? I think so on two 
grounds. First, the subjects had no idea of the 
genetic nature of the studies, although they 
were asked to use pseudonyms rather than 
their own names for identification. This may 
have conveyed that the particular individual 
was not the focus of interest. Second, as in- 
dicated, the self-ratings concerned actual 
events, and very trivial ones at that. They 
involved no special, and possibly misleading, 
psychological concepts on their part. 

Of the two measures used, the range of 
intervals between successive satisfactions of a 
motive should be more sensitive than the 
average interval. In the case of self-ratings, 
the range is based on the subject’s estimate of 
his longest and shortest period of abstinence 
from the satisfaction of a motive over a given 
period of time, and both of these are likely to 
be relatively impressive events. The subjects 
should be able to rate them with greater 
validity than the average period of abstinence. 
The latter is the result of some semiarticulate 
computation or of an intuitive guess based on 
an altogether tacit computation, and that 
means greater possibilities of error. In accord- 
ance with this it was found that the increases 
with age of the ranges of intervals between 
successive satisfactions tended to be more 
significant than those of the average intervals. 

The reader may have tried to account for 
the empirical data in other terms. I have no 
objection. In fact, I could do it myself. How- 
ever, I think I can do it more consistently and 
economically with the formula suggested, and 
that was one of the reasons for suggesting it. 
The pieces of evidence should not be judged a 
their own merits, but rather on their a i. 
bility with the general context in ig ea m 
relative heterogeneity. I would not hi n 
them as conclusive. Yet they De i 
confirm in a variety of ways what appea. 
me to be conceptually conclusive. 
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Is the formula suggested not altogether 

trivial? If waking periods increase in length 
and variability with development, must there 
not be more things to fill them? Yes, but why 
should waking periods increase in the first 
place? And why should any one of the things 
that fill them tend to increase and vary its 
abstention spans in similar ways? Not that 
the formula explains it; it postulates the gen- 
erality of this relationship. In addition, these 
recurrent satisfactions of distinguishable mo- 
tives can fill waking periods of a given length 
and variability in many different ways with 
different people and/or under different sets 
of opportunities. What is more: none of these 
satisfactions involves one motive only. Its 
occurrence has multiple determination. And 
all of these satisfactions can do something for 
one another to various degrees ranging from 
zero substitution value to its maximum (which 
is satisfaction of the identical motive). 

If we want to distinguish explicitly substi- 
tution continua among a person’s motives, the 
basic formula would have to be re-written as 
follows: 


n 


Det Lat 


= i=l 


In this formula, C is the sum of intensity 
increments of all motives assembled on a given 
substitution continuum, say, oral stimulation 
and manipulation; p is the number of substi- 


tution continua on which 2 motives ( in which 


P 


a= > m) are assembled. In words: the sum 


i=l 
of all sums of intensity increments of motives 
assembled on all of a person’s substitution 
continua equals C. If there were as many sub- 
stitution continua as motives (p = n, but also 
np = n), the motives would be unrelated to 
each other. If every motive appears on every 
substitution continuum, the number of dis- 
tinguishable motives becomes the product of 
the number of motives that can be identified 
on any one continuum and the number of 
substitution continua (npp = n). This would 
reflect the most intimate interrelationship of 
motives possible. Obviously we will not find 


this degree of interrelationship of motives oT 
this degree of “integration” in reality, no 
matter how high we have a person climb on the 
ladder of maturity. We can expect, however, 
that a person with a given » will be the more 
mature, the greater the number of motives 
that are represented on more than one sub- 
stitution continuum, and the greater the num- 
ber of substitution continua on which they 
are represented. Hence, both np and p tend to 
grow with a negative increment relative tO n 
as a person develops, so that 2p will approa¢ 

; and p will approach = both, of course, with- 


a ' 
out reaching either. We will learn something 


about a person’s motivational maturity if ve 
inspect, e.g., on how many of a given samP f 
of substitution continua a given sample ‘a 
motives appears. A person who satisfies t : 
motive to make music by playing recom 
singing in a choral society, playing the V!° js 
in an orchestra, and writing compositions, ea 
likely to have developed further in this a 
than a person who just plays records. SUPP 
then that his motive to engage in conven 
tions may be satisfied by talking about my 
and musical events, about politics, histo 
art, and problems involved in maintaining | 
family, a house, and a car, whereas the eo 
may be talking only about musical events G - 
even these could be restricted to recor ar. 
leases) and the maintenance of house and © 


friends, he may be dining, drinking, chath 
about current events, listening to mus!© 
even performing some, singing operas thet 
gether and playing cards, whereas the uing 
would only be listening to music, a te 
about current events (of a more rest 
nature), and drinking. It is likely that yeas 
first man is more mature, not only in one ® ent 
but generally in his motivational develoP 
than the second. ter 
C was assumed to be a quantity chara? are 
istic of the individual. But changes i” be 
conceptually possible. The reader show® g- 
warmed, though, against thinking that © m of 
ing moods, shifts from high to low feeli®2” ç, 
vice versa, are evidence of changes «git? 
These moods or feelings are usually linke isl! 
specific changes of opportunity to wee 
motives, or with satisfactions the™ HA 
There is still another consideration: th® 
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Leno between intensity increments of mo- 
sec be may be a more complicated one to 
A E with. Possibly it is the squares of in- 
Pd d Pon og of a person’s motives that 
ori o a hat speaks in favor of our initial 
ually sine y hich C is taken as an intra-individ- 
plicit rp quantity, however, is its sim- 
Sule ie Ang: of our empirical tests have 
R a it. The precise nature of the re- 
din Gel = etween C and » remains to be 
6 eae e have assumed no more than that 
Ter S with development, but it is likely 
function a of increase is, in principle, a 
cal age os of an individual’s chronologi- 
fing’: the time of inspection, perhaps a 

— of their product. 
moea tee satisfaction of motives has any 
under siti ‘peat or cathexis (of conditions 
that the = motives can be satisfied), such as 
Ba ae of ongoing learning or cathexis 
aoon ton the amount of concomitant 
rate of len » C should determine the average 
Person, or rning or cathexis characteristic of a 
increments of versa. The decline of intensity 
of nig techy given motives due to the growth 
ii the : haps, not the only manifestation of 
may be Met of development. Another one 
earning Fae accumulation of the results of 
edge, The co ehes, or the growth of knowl- 
common sen Wo seem interrelated even on 
amount of a grounds, but in our terms the 
mulated vaa meg that a person has accu- 
Motivation } be a function of the level of 
S a matte E has reached, and vice versa. 
ay often r of fact, the amount of knowledge 
of a pers appear a more convenient indicator 
tional dee general or even specific motiva- 
gical Gal An individual’s psycho- 
b Substituti happens to be organized not only 
tilstoni continua, but also by objective 
tality, In T of contiguity and instrumen- 
Such as mon infant’s mind, there is an order 
hands the other’s breast, the bottle, his own 
like mof, pacifier, etc., but also another one 
can touch hi breast, mother’s hands (that 
face (that ae or pass the bottle), mother’s 
à han a smile), mother’s dress (which 
dentifiabie » etc. The larger the number of 
fen lenea a TS for which mother has 
to be instrumental or, in other 


woda the greater the number of aspects of her 
t at have been cathected, or the greater the 
knowledge” of mother, the farther advanced 
will the infant’s motivational development 
tend to be. 
, On this reasoning, we should be able to 
infer a person’s theoretical C from his rate of 
learning or cathexis, and the latter can be 
tested. We could then determine the extent to 
which empirical approximations to C on the 
basis of our formula fall short of his theoretical 
C. The deficit would be the result of restrictions 
or losses of opportunity to satisfy motives, and 
would provide an index of the extent to which 
substitution of motives by force, or repression, 
has hampered his motivational development. 
_ Is all this of any relevance for clinical 
psychology or psychiatry? I think so. I think 
that the clinician is implicitly proceeding by 
all these considerations. I have only tried to 
articulate some of the aspects involved in the 
appraisal of an individual’s motivational de- 
velopment or “ego strength.” What may be 
more, all aspects of the formula, if used with 
good sense and caution, can themselves be 
useful for clinical purposes. Repeated inspec- 
tion of a few motives such as sleeping, eating, 
smoking, or even reading, but also engaging in 
relationships with people in general, of the 
opposite sex in particular, or being in the open 
air, may tell us whether a person is continuing 
to grow, beginning to slow up, or even regress- 
ing. Such data may suggest psychopathology 
before a person shows any more conspicuous 
clinical symptoms. The rates at which specific 
neurotic symptoms recur may also be viewed 


from a similar perspective. 


SUMMARY 


The simplest version of a comprehensive 


formula for the quantitative treatment of 
human motivation and its development was 
suggested. It can be handled in practice by 
appropriate sampling and approximations. 
The major aspects of the formula were sub- 
jected to empirical tests. The formula proved 
feasible in all of the aspects investigated. 


Received September 25, 1957. 
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and interconnectedness of the events 
in them. It seems obvious that a patient, once 
launched on a theme, is likely to continue on 
that theme; it seems that various forms of 
resistance are equivalent, so that one kind can 
replace another; and it seems that interven- 
tions by the therapist occur at predictable 
times and have predictable effects. Is there 
any way of transforming such impressions into 
quantitative statements which would be 
amenable to tests of Statistical significance 


and other techniques of quantitative measure- 
ment? 


To make a 


S ONE studies psychotherapy inter- 
A views, one is struck by the lawfulness 


quantitative description of 
Psychotherapy, an investigator must assign 
each unit in the interview to one of a set of 
categories. In the research reported here, the 
sentence was chosen as the unit to be classified, 
Each sentence, therefore, had to be assigned 
to one of the categories of our content-analysis 
system. The system of classification used and 
the rules for categorization were developed by 
Dollard and Auld (6). The Categories referred 
to in this paper are only a few of the more 
than 60 in the system, 

Having assigned each unit to one of the 
categories, one can then study various ques- 
tions. Four questions are considered jn this 
paper. 

1. Does the patient’s speech hang together, 
ie., is the patient likely to Continue with an- 
other unit belonging to the Same category? 

Because the patient’s behavior hangs to- 
gether and because he is motivated by learned 
drives to be intelligible and logical, we expect 
his talk or silent thought about a topic to 
persist. For instance, if the patient in one unit 
is talking about his hostile feeling toward his 
wife, he may be expected to continue to talk 
about this in the next unit. Thus, a unit 
scored as “hostility” should often be followed 
by another unit scored the same way. A 


! This investigation was supported by a research 
grant, M-648 (C3), from the National Institute of 
Mental Health of the National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service. 


similar prediction would be made about any 
content category. . 

2. Are various forms of resistance equiva- 
lent as shown by their occurrence in units that 
follow one another? 

If the patient resorts to silence in a one 
conducted under the free-association Te. 
tion, he is breaking the free-association ru 
Such behavior is believed by psychoanalyst 
(5, pp. 103-106) to be resistant. If silence A 
resistant, one might reasonably expect m 
communications of the patient preceditn i 
following silence would also be resistant; os 
is to say, if the patient is resistant at a ee 
ular time, it will be shown at one moment T 
silence and at another moment by ee 
talk. According to psychoanalytic meni 
therefore, silences should often be prece 
and followed by resistant talk. 

Even when the free-association rule h adë 
been laid down, it is reasonable to eoni mi 
silences as resistant. According to psy =f 
analytic theory, communication from pati 
to therapist is necessary to progress. W rect 
patient js silent, he is not communica is 
verbally with the therapist; therefore, ae 
failing to act in a way that could advance 
work, 


oh 
Vhether silence is in fact correlated es 
verbal resistance should, therefore, ter nce: 
correctness of analytic views about si pa 
It should be said, however, that psycho% ne 
lysts would consider the context in mo 
silence occurred when deciding whether 7 in- 
resistant. Our study of silences does resting 
clude this refinement; we are only te of 
whether in general—neglecting nuances 
context—silences function as resistance: 
3. Does the Patient’s activity affec 
likelihood that the therapist will DE S 
and, if he does intervene, the kind of inte 
tion he will make? 


as not 


y ms 
ven’ 


According to Psychoanalytic theory’ ent 
th rapist ought to intervene when the Pê tio” 


the therapist’s interven cer 
be an interpretation of the resis ke Í! 
Resistances must be dealt with to A 
possible for the Patient to continue t° 
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st about himself, in other words, to con- 
Pp. 61-6). the unconscious conscious (8, 
: hus, a therapist acting on psychoanalytic 
oe wet be expected to EET 
pe i: e resistant talk than after non- 
itene t k, and he would be expected to 
the hee bY interpretation. The more skilled 
identif T the better able he should be to 
them M a quickly and to interpret 
he ha io a intervention made by 
of the patient? ect the subsequent activity 
Teini = theory of psychotherapy 
intervention or the effect of the therapist’s 
theary, att s on the patient. Psychoanalytic 
ititerd@iatinne Oe to do this, describes some 
attempts i S interpretations,” that is, as 
responses a a therapist to label unconscious 
interventi ne patient (5, p. 82; 7). Other 
ance” « ons are called “support,” “guid- 
theory ae mtice” “questions.” Analytic 
ance, jf shar an interpretation of a resist- 
allows the pt, interrupts the resistance and 
ing a gút potier to resume his task of learn- 
on the Den Client-centered therapists, 
are likely to an » believe that interpretations 
With the the evoke resistance and interfere 
ese thera Srapeutic process. According to 
an inter Piss, clarification of feeling rather 
(10), Pretation is the preferred technique 
these a Paper, results throwing light on 
OWever T questions are presented. Our aim, 
answer A somewhat more general than to 
the valu ese questions; it is to demonstrate 
m Psychotie Studying sequential dependencies 
Of study; aPY, or, in other words, the value 
e ying what-follows-what. 
the king d in general, is to study whether 
likelihood Score assigned to Unit x affects the 
Unit» e Fatious scores being assigned to 
a Patient hne ampie; if one knows that 
Tesistance » poken a sentence classified as 
king of uni, does that help to predict what 
We arte will come next? 
Ontent anl no claim to originality in using 
Or even i a ysis to study psychotherapy (2) 
ye what-follows-what. How- 
with elieve that no one has previously 
of transit; PSychotherapy data in the form 
ton probabilities. 


METHOD 


i M: aterial. Four psychotherapy cases, carried by 
e e A 
fully trained in psychoanalysis ad ‘had $ Re b 

ua 2 a considerable 
experience; the other two, having taken an introduc- 
tory course in psychotherapy, were having their first 
experiences as psychotherapists. All of the patients had 
applied for psychotherapy to a psychiatric outpatient 
clinic, and their treatment was carried on under the 
auspices of the clinic. 

Recordings were made of all interviews with the 
knowledge and consent of the patients. Patient A had 
73 sessions, Patient B had 17, Patient C had 12, and 
Patient D had 34. Although every interview was 
carefully transcribed, not all of the hours were scored. 
Eighteen hours from Case A, 9 from B, 11 from C, and 
12 from D were analyzed. The original purpose in 
scoring these interviews was to try out the developing 
content-analysis system. Therefore, the interviews 
chosen for scoring are not ideally representative of Cases 
A and D but come instead from the earliest parts of 
these cases. The hours selected from Case B are repre- 
sentative, since all odd-numbered interviews were 
scored. All hours but one of Case C were scored, the 
first being omitted because the scorers did not wish to 
deal with the special features of an initial interview. 

All the cases may be described as examples of psy- 
choanalytically oriented psychotherapy. In Cases A, 
C, and D, the therapist insisted on the free-association 
rule; in Case B, the therapist did not, making the in- 
terview more like an ordinary conversation. The thera- 
pist of Case B also talked much more than the other 
therapists, so that his utterances occupied about a 
third of the total time. Therapist A’s utterances took 
up about a fifth of the time, and Therapists C and D 


talked less than A. 
None of these cases was an outstanding success, 


and one—Case C—must be considered a definite thera- 
peutic failure. Although not outstandingly successful, 
Cases A, B, and D were, in our opinion, conducted with 
at least average skill, compared to the general run of 
cases in the psychiatric outpatient clinic. 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF CONTENT ANALYSIS 
Category Tau* 

For patient’s sentences: 

Anxiety -49 

Dependence eyi 

Hostility K 

Love a 

Mild Agreement 53 

Resistance 75 

Sex . 75 

Social Mobility a 
For therapist’s utterances: 65 

Demand 50 

Interpretation 33 

Reward ` 

nt at the .001 


* All coefficients shown are statistically significa: 


level. 
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Content analysis. Each transcribed interview was 
divided into sentences according to the rules developed 
by Auld and White (3). Then two psychologists* inde- 
pendently scored each sentence of the interviews in- 
cluded in this study. R 

In evaluating the reliability of this scoring, one 
must consider each unit separately, because the scores 
are to be used in studying the relationships between 

single units and the next-following units. 

Thus, product-moment correlations between the 
total counts for various categories for whole hours are 
irrelevant. To measure agreement on separate units, 
a rank-order correlation, tau (9, 1), was computed for 
each of the categories used in this paper. The coeffi- 
cients are shown in Table 1. 

Counting of sequences and computation of probabilities. 
The various sequences that were to be studied were 
counted, then were expressed as conditional probabil- 
ities. For example, the H — H sequence (score of H 
on Unit , followed by score of H on Unit n + 1) was 
counted. The number of H scores was also counted. 
Then the conditional probability of an H on Unit 
n + 1, given that Unit n was scored H, was com- 
puted. This probability is, of course, the number of 
H — H sequences, divided by the number of H scores. 

The possible scores for each unit can be considered 
“states” of the psychotherapy situation. These states 
are mutually exclusive and exhaustive, because the 
content analysis assigns each sentence to one and 
only one category. The conditional probabilities can 
be called transition probabilities, i.e., probabilities of 
the passage of the psychotherapy situation from State 
A to State B, if one wishes to adopt the terminology of 
mathematical statistics (4). 


RESULTS 


Coherence of patients speech. To study the 
likelihood of persistence of categories, we com- 
puted the transition probabilities of the cate- 
gories for each of our four cases. It was 
discovered that the categories do, indeed, per- 
sist. For instance, the likelihood of a sentence 
scored Sex is greater after Sex sentences than 
after other sentences, and the likelihood of a 
sentence scored Hostility is greater after hos- 


2 John Dollard and Frank Auld, Jr. 

3 Such hour-total correlations, we have found, tend 
to be higher than correlations computed from scores on 
single units; for instance, in Table 1 the median tau 
coefficient (based on single-sentence comparison) for 
patient’s categories is .58; the median r (based on hour- 
total comparison) for the same categories is .87. The 
larger size of r’s can be attributed to compensating 
errors in the hour-counts of the two scorers. For in- 
stance, Scorer A calls Units 1 to 10 “resistance,” 
while Scorer B calls them “anxiety”; but Scorer B 
calls Units 53 to 62 “resistance,” while Scorer A calls 
these “hostility.” Considering both sequences of units 
together, the scorers agree that 10 of the units are 
“resistance,” even though they do not agree on the 
scoring of any of the separate units. 
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tile sentences than after nonhostile sentences. 
Such a result was obtained for all of the cate- 
gories studied: Anxiety, Dependence, Hos- 
tility, Love, Resistance, Sex, Silence, and 
Social Mobility. All of these differences arè 
statistically significant and quite large. Fur- 
thermore, these differences were found in 
every case studied. F 

A typical finding is that for the Hostility 
category. The chances are 71 out of 100 that 
Sentence x + 1 was scored Hostility if Sen- 
tence was scored Hostility. However, ! 
Sentence » was not scored Hostility, the 
chances are only 3 in 100 that Sentence # 
was scored Hostility. 

It occurred to us that this finding might ys 
attributable, in part, to the tendency © 
scorer to score a whole sequence of sentences 
the same way. In other words, the result 
would demonstrate a coherence in the scoret $ 
behavior, not in the patient’s. To excluee 
any effect of the scorer’s tendency to s°0% 
successive sentences the same way, We there” 
fore analyzed the data again, using the score 
of different scorers for the two sentences ° 
each sequence. If Scorer A’s judgment bar 
used in classifying Sentence n, Scorer B’s = 
used in classifying Sentence n + 1. AS % 
pected, this procedure cut down the size X 
the differences found; but the differences rl 
mained, were still very large, and were ph 
statistically significant. For example, it Tr 
found (when the material was analyzed int 
way) that if Sentence n was scored Hostility} 
the probability was .51 that Sentence ” he 
was Hostility; but if n was not Hostility» pi 
probability was only .07 that n + 1, 
Hostility. Si- 

Equivalence of silence and resistant talk e 
lence did, indeed, occur more often after Tig 
ant talk than after nonresistant talk (se® at 
1). The probability was .38 that a silence °” ce 
least 5 seconds would occur after a se” ta 
scored as resistant; it was only .04 ae ne 
silence would occur after a nonresistant S y 
tence. This difference is statistically P ely 
significant. Furthermore, silences were i 
to be followed by resistant talk. Dividin8 he 
silence into 5-second units,‘ one finds th gs 
silence would continue for another 5 ail d 

‘ Five seconds was chosen because the patient oi 
utter one sentence in this period of time. 
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m= 
w 
Saco tie FoLtowinc SILENCE, FOLLOWING 
STANT TALK, AND FOLLOWING NONRESISTANT 
TALK 
EX 
PERIENCED THERAPISTS (N=2) 
i 
< 
| 
| 
7 
NON-IP, 
RES. LE TIEN p 
ya | sitk 4 
Ite 0 
88 i tENcg 88 


‘ON TO RESISTANT AND 
NRESISTANT TALK OF PATIENT 


Fy 
G2 
ii Tor 
RAPIST’S RESPONSE 


50% of 

re an A resistant sentence occurred 
Or a ts 100 cases, and nonresistant talk 
Tee Ut of re by the therapist occurred in 
“sistant ¢ I 0 cases. The .15 probability of 
i ip after silence may be compared 
[ hi Mesistant ee of resistant talk after 
8 : reliable. . The difference, of course, 1S 

ie ese ay 
if silences m igs are what would be expected 
on A of me to resistant speech. 
a me The 4 ient’s activity on therapist's be- 
More hel apprentice therapists were 
inten, 22 alter to intervene after resistant 
TVene, the nonresistant talk. If they did 
Y were equally likely to make an 
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TABLE 2 
LIKELIHOOD OF Various RESPONSES BY PATIENT 
AFTER INTERVENTIONS BY THERAPIST 


Therapist’s Intervention 


TE Noninter- 
Patient’s Response Interpretive pretive 
Resistant talk ea .20 
Nonresistant talk (exclud- 
ing Mild Agreement) 24 54 
Mild Agreement 49 21 
Silence 06 +05 


interpretation or to make a noninterpretative 
remark. The interventions of these beginners, 
it can be seen, do not fit very well the analytic 
description of correct technique. 

The experienced therapists, on the other 
hand, were more likely to interpret resistance. 
Figure 2 presents the over-all results. Thera- 
pist A was more likely to intervene after resist- 
ant talk than after nonresistant talk (the 
probability figures are 24 and .18, respec- 
tively; the difference is statistically signif- 
cant). Therapist B was about equally likely to 
intervene after resistant or nonresistant talk 
(50, 47). But if he did intervene after resist- 
ance, he made an interpretation more often; 
38% of his interventions after resistance and 
29% of them after nonresistant talk were 
interpretative. This difference is statistically 


significant. 

It is apparent 
pists were better 
ones to identify 
with resistance. 
lieved to be the 
helps make the 


that the experienced thera- 
able than the inexperienced 
quickly and to deal directly 
Since interpretation is be- 
method whereby the therapist 
patient’s unconscious COn- 
scious, by interpreting resistance these thera- 
pists were acting in accord with theory in the 
interventions that they made. 

It should also be noted that the experienced 
therapists talked more than the apprentice 
therapists in the cases studied. However, this 
finding should not be taken as evidence that 
skillful therapists must talk as much as 
Therapists A and B did in the cases studied 
here. In other cases that we have studied, a 
skilled therapist acted very adaptively with- 


out having to talk much. s , 
Effect K therapist s intervention oa s 

i de a preliminary study of the 
behavior. We ma p T ates the 


effect of interpretations by no 
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next sentence of the patient was after an inter- 
pretation and after noninterpretative inter- 
ventions. The results are given in Table 2. It 
can be seen that, if one may judge by what 
the patient says immediately afterward, in- 
terpretation did not produce a great iërease 
in resistance. The probability of the patient’s 
saying “Umhum” or “Yeah” was, however, 
much greater after an interpretation than after 
other interventions. (The difference is highly 
reliable.) No doubt this is so because most 
interpretations call for some answer from the 
patient, some indication that he agrees or 
disagrees. It should be emphasized, however, 
that we do not Suppose that the patient’s Yes 
indicates more than polite agreement—“ 
heard you.” Such a reply cannot at all be 
considered evidence that the patient has ac- 
cepted and adopted the interpretation. 
Further studies on the effect of various 
kinds of intervention by the therapist are 
planned; it is hoped that they will throw some 
light on the controversies concerning what 
moves psychotherapy ahead. 


SUMMARY 


As a demonstration of th 
sequential dependencies 
data are presented bearin 
ses: that the patient’s spe 
silence is equivalent to r 
analytic therapists are 


e value of studying 
in Psychotherapy, 
§ on four hypothe- 
ech is coherent, that 
esistant speech, that 
more likely to inter- 
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vene after resistances, and that interpreta- 
tions by the therapist produce an upswelling 
of resistance. The first three hypotheses were 
borne out, but the last one (derived from 
client-centered theory) was not. The authors 
believe that the results obtained justify wider 
use of this method of studying psychotherapy. 
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A COMPARISON OF ME 
l è MENTAL RETARDATES AND NORMALS ON 
VISUAL FIGURAL AFTEREFFECTS AND REVERSIBLE FIGURES! 
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az question of whether mental retard- 

ates exhibit more rigid behavior than 
Tp is far from settled. Lewin (12) 
Petsistene : retarded children display more 
of TEE e G activity than do normals 
ne enia da equal CA, although he found 
retarded oh ‘ ifference between normal and 
fione rit ae in total satiation time. A 
ardates eam (19) has indicated that re- 
K; a hough much more influenced by 
Persist in nonsupport of the examiner, 
of time than Po onoi tasks for longer periods 
experiment o normals of equal MA. In an 
equal MA measuring _the performance of 
tasks, Sire on discrimination learning 
retarded K and Zigler (15) reported that 
Years, as wel ren with a mean CA of 10.9 
Well as nos as retarded adults, performed as 
0 years a children with a mean CA of 
Tetardates hm results argue that lov MA 
A no more rigid than normals of 

aly $ owever, because the normals of 
o: agea ere chronologically only 5 years 
behav; he age at which inflexible types of 
Stare frequently been demonstrated 
the sets nson and Zigler’s results do not 
May be i that, in general, retardates 
ie ple, ed as rather rigid individuals. 
ormances bcd proposes to compare the 
eer bed retardates and normals of 
£6 om ogical age on (a) a test pre- 
) a test pe *Sure perceptual rigidity (4) and 
fabitity de comed to measure neural modi- 
aY adq al. The results of these comparisons 
ionshi understanding of the possible 
-p between the construct of percep- 
and the construct of neural 


tho 

; ugl A 
za its aih used the term “satiation” 
ri atigue “ng sense of behavioral boredom 
scribe a ies ler and Wallach (10) use it to 
T a i urophysiological process which, 

udy į 

m ged the first of a series designed to de- 
Sonality ats Of pe ardation in terms of those specific 
Dlex ity which Tception, learning, cognition, and per- 
X Teferreq to matitute the dynamic response com- 
as intelligent or adaptive behavior. 
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among other things, is said to be responsible 
for visual figural aftereffects. These after- 
effects can be demonstrated quite readily with 
various kinds of figures. The subject (S) is 
asked to fixate on a figure (Inspection Figure) 
for varying lengths of time, at the conclusion 
of which a second figure (Test Figure) is 
presented. The Test Figure appears to be 
displaced away from the area previously oc- 
cupied by the Inspection Figure, and it may 
appear to change in size, luminosity, and 
depth. Displacement effects can also be found 
in the kinesthetic (5,8) and auditory (11) sense 
modalities. 

From their findings, Köhler and Wallach 
concluded that the presence of a figural cur- 
rent tends to block the further presence of 
figural currents in the same area. It is this 
satiation process that is said to account for 
figural aftereffects, causing the Test Figure to 
move away from the area of impedance or 
satiation. 

The process of neural satiation is also said to 
account for the reversal of figure and ground, 
as illustrated in reversals reported during the 
fixation of such stimuli as the Necker cube or 
the Rubin Vase-Profile figure. However, Har- 
rower’s (4) modification of the Rubin figure, 
in which no steady fixation is required and in 
which consecutive changes are made on the 
structure of the stimuli, presumably makes 
her test more a measure of general perceptual 
rigidity than specific neural modifiability. 
Nevertheless, if different stages of the neural 
satiation process occur in all perception, then 
this process may play some role in the capacity 
to perceive both figures ina reversible figure, 
even though there is no fixation required of 
the S. 

If the assumption is made that neural 
satiation is a physiological process which is not 
only responsible for certain perceptual proc- 
but is made manifest by these very 
then tests of satiation are percep- 
ological capacity (14). It 
whether there is 


esses, 
processes, 
tual pathways to neur 


would be important to know 
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a basic neurological difference, as measured by 
certain perceptual tasks, in a group of men- 
tally retarded Ss as compared with a group 
with average intellectual development. ; 
The first hypothesis of the present study is 
that there is a difference between the experi- 
mental group of institutionalized high-grade 
mentally retarded boys, both endogenous and 
exogenous, and a control group of normal 
high school students of approximately the 
same chronological age in capacity to per- 
ceive visual figural aftereffects. 

The second hypothesis is that there is a 
difference in the perceptual rigidity of experi- 
mental and control groups as defined by the 
capacity to shift figure and ground on a 
modified Rubin Vase-Profile test. 

The third hypothesis holds that perceptual 
rigidity varies inversely with the capacity to 
satiate. That is, low Perceptual rigidity ac- 
companies high capacity to satiate, as would 
be expected on the basis of satiation theory 


as well as from the results of studies reported 
by Klein (6). 


METHOD 


Subjects. The experimental group for the Reversible 
Figures test consisted of 87 high-grade mentally re- 
tarded adolescent boys, ranging in age from 13 to 21 
years, all residents of a short-term state training school. 
Of these, 37 completed the Figural Aftereffect test. 
The difference in number of Ss was due primarily to 
certain restrictions, as indicated below, in the control 
run of the aftereffect test. All but one of the Ss of the 
experimental group had been administered individual 
intelligence tests within a year of this study. 

The control group for the Reversible Figures test 
consisted of 57 male students from a local high school 
who were closely equated in chronological age with the 
experimental group. Of these, 41 completed the Figural 
Aftereffect tests. All of these Ss had been administered 
the California Mental Maturity Test at some time 
during their high school stay.? A comparison of the 
mean chronological ages and IQs of the experimental 

and control groups is given in Table 1, Ss were chosen 
at random within a specified age stratum. As can be 
seen from Table 1, the two groups were essentially the 
same in chronological age, but differences in intelli- 
gence were significant well beyond the .001 level. 

Tests. Two tests were administered to all subjects: 
(a) a modification of the Rubin Vase-Profile Reversible 


2? The authors wish to thank Frank Lucia for ad- 
ministering some of the California Mental Maturity 
Tests. Appreciation is also extended to Gilbert Papp, 
former principal of Bordentown High School, and 
George Dare, Superintendent of Schools in Borden- 
town, N. J., for their fine cooperation. 
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TABLE 1 

IQ AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED (EXPERIMENTAL) AND 

Norman (CONTROL) Groups 


7 
Test | x | pod | sp | Meat f SD 
(Yrs.) ii 
Figural Afterefiects | | | 
Test | | 2.08 
Experimental 37 | 17.34 | 1.69.66.11* fare 
Control | 41 | 16.94 | 1.32.96.80 s 
Reversible Figures | | 
Test | ber ces 84 
Experimental _ 87 | 17.08 | 1.80 61.52% 12:70 
Control | 57 | 16.81 | 1.28.95.30% 11. 


* Differences significant at the .001 level. 


t. 
Figure test and (b) a Visual Figural Aftereffect jich 
A Rubin Vase-Profile Figure, 114 inches -by- 
sketched in black India ink on a plain, white ipee r 
five card, was presented to each S, who was ve a 
asked, “What does this look like?” If the 5 Sa gle) 
response to either the center (vase) or the cione any- 
areas, he was further asked, “Does it look li * oppo" 
thing else?” until he either gave a response to theol uD: 
site area or said he could see nothing more. If as 
tarily shifted to the opposite area (center to ts, an 
side to center) he was given a score of four points, 
this phase of his testing was complete. „odified 
If S could not voluntarily shift, a series of ee e 
Rubin Vase-Profile Figures was substituted tions, 
original more ambiguous figure. These modi mpt 
following Harrower (4), were used in an atte pad 
force a perceptual shift from figure to ground: 
initially responded only to the side or only to t s whic 
area, he was presented with additional figure posit? 
were progressively more structured in the pii he 
area. Each of these additions presumably Frerefor® 
ground area more substance as a figure, and 
made it more likely to be perceived. ea t 
As soon as S gave a figural response to the se was 
had been the ground for his initial percept, the Tt tary 
halted. Four points were scored for a ea ge 
shift and three, two, and one point, respect! i 


o center 


i ards: 

shifts on the progressively more structured na with 
S could not shift even after having been piesa seu te 
the final, most structured card, his score wā i 


zero score was also given to any S who could aa sible 
ceive any figure on the initially presented reable to 
figure, a score which turned out to be apr ch 
only one control and one experimental S. Thu capacity 
could score from zero to four, depending we his cept 
to shift. The lower the score, the greater S’S P 5 
rigidity was estimated to be. rigt% 
The Inspection (I) Figures and Test (D erete 
used in the present experiment for figural “he m i 
followed those reported by George (3) to be gize A 
likely to elicit the aftereffect of change in how?’ 
figures were drawn in black India ink on wbite E 
board. The I card consisted of two outline era 
equal size, the center of the smaller circle be! e 
inches above, and the center of the larger cinta 
three inches below, a small fixation dot. The 


— 
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of th i T 
Gite Ge a i was 1}{6 inches, and of the lower 
‘a diame. fae The fixation dot was lfe of an inch 
was 12 inches his pate ground visible to the observer 
7 inches rae iig i and 18 inches wide. Ss were seated 
level. An adi apparatus, which was at about eye 
he T ea ble chin rest was used throughout. 
Each was fi oma of two equal outline squares. 
upper Suie t square inches, with the center of the 
the p a T ae inches above the fixation dot and 
sation dot ae lower square three inches below the 
he T cara a ? e card could be dropped in front of 
the area wee ouch a way that the lower square fell in 
lower (lar ss ed enclosed by the contours of the 
the os oat while the upper square bounded 
Circle, kena. e previously exposed upper (smaller) 
card should mei to satiation theory, fixation of the I 
Square of the r t in an aftereffect in which the upper 
usec card appears larger than the lower one. 
and II for the, randomly divided into Subgroups I 
sation ne Purpose of varying the sequence of 
With a contr w The experiment began for each S 
told to kee A The T card was exposed, S was 
‘With Ssa Ms eyes on the fixation dot and asked, 
Is one box ee still on the dot, tell me right away: 
Same size?” es than the other or are the boxes the 
judgment ey ese instructions were given before every 
the same anne that the question, “Are the boxes 
Is one box i alternated position with the question, 
Manner, Tf igger than the other?” in a prearranged 
Squares were reported during the control test that the 
Tom the Fi unequal, he was immediately disqualified 
Climinate sural Aftereffect experiment. This was to 
Variable p Possible contamination of the dependent 
a =u nor discrimination. 
Squares as is me control test by reporting the two 
trtibed length al, the I card was exposed for a pre- 
€ center dot, of time, with S instructed to fixate on 
Periog that he Each S was assured during this fixation 
F ed to e could blink his eyes as much as he 
Ot. Ss ofi 2S he was reminded to keep his eyes on the 
$ Card was pr I fixated for 1 minute, after which the 
rdan size mediately dropped in front of the I 
ti ent was mage emeng requested. As soon as a judg- 
ee for a 41% he I card was again exposed, but this 
ca ther jud /4-minute fixation period, after which 
ard was eee of the size of the squares on the T 
imine View mien The apparatus was then screened 
fan S, resin -minute rest period ensued. After 2 
wae vent of the a his previous position, and another 
a test o th card was made. This last judgment 
Toup IT went ee of the aftereffect. 
at the through exactly the same procedure, 
espect r inspection times were 2 and 21g 
ively, and their rest period was 4 min- 


es 
es, x 


Af 


ter no 

T t s e — three weeks, all Ss were retested. 
the ouginal pr esting, Group I went through Group 
Contro; eee es and vice versa. If any S failed 
the Study = this second testing, he was excluded 
to go throu ach S who completed the experiment 
jug of time a, gh four fixation periods of varying 
Sments, ieee nd make eight judgments: two control 

e Wee ee judgments, and two per- 
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Scores were obtained by giving .25 for each post- 
fixation judgment at which an S reported the top square 
as bigger than the bottom one. The highest possible 
satiation score, then, was 1.00. On the two persistence 
trials a score of one was given for each positive satia- 
tion judgment. A total of two would be the highest 


possible persistence score. 


RESULTS 


The first hypothesis of the present study 
was that there is a difference between mental 
retardates and normals in the capacity to per- 
ceive visual figural aftereffects. This hypothe- 
sis was supported by the results (see Table 2). 
The mean satiation score for the control group 
was .591 and for the experimental group, .189. 
The variance of the control group, however, 
was significantly greater than the variance of 
the experimental group, producing a signifi- 
cant F value of 2.502. Since the standard £ test 
assumes homogeneity of variance, an approxi- 
mation ¢ was computed to test the difference 
between the means when the variances of the 
two groups are significantly different (1, p- 
167). The computed ¢ value of 5.289 was sig- 
nificant at the .001 level. 

To determine whether this difference might 
be related to etiology within the mentally re- 
tarded classification, the experimental group 
was further subdivided into two subgroups: 
an exogenous group of 16 Ss, based on psycho- 
logical and neurological diagnoses, and an 
endogenous group of 21 Ss who showed no 
evidence of brain damage. Differences between 
the mean satiation scores of these two sub- 
groups yielded a ¢ of 1.329, which did not 
reach the .05 level of significance. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the number of Ss of 
each group who satiated, and the chi square 
values representing the degree of relationship 
between intelligence and the ability to satiate 
at each postfixation period and after each 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Mean SCORES OF 
MENTAL RETARDATES AND Normats on Two 
PERCEPTUAL TESTS 


Figural Aftereffect Test Reversible Figures Test 


N |Mean| SD t N |Mean | SD t 
Normals 4l .591 | 405 5.29% 57 | 3.105 “se 3.53% 
Retardates 37 | 2189 | -256 87 | 2.563) - 
, two tailed test. 


* Differences significant at the .001 level, 
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TABLE 3 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF “SATIATION 
RESPONSES” AFTER EACH FIXATION PERIOD 


Fixation Time 


1 min. 134 min. 2 min. 242 min. 
Normals 26 (63%) | 25 (61%) | 26 (63%) | 22 (54% 
Retardates 6 (16%) | 10 (27%) 6 (16%) | 9 (24%) 
x? 17.919" 9.06* 17.91"* 6.99° 


* Chi squares significant at the .01 level, two tailed test. 
** Chi squares significant at the .001 level, two tailed test. 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF “SATIATION 
RESPONSES” AFTER Two REST PERIODS 


Rest Period 
2 min. 4 min 
Normals (41) 7 (17%) 6 (15 
Retardates (37) 7 (19%) q EA 
x -04 (NS)* -26 (NS)* 


* Chi square not significant at .05 level, 


two- and four-minute rest period. It is obvious 
from these results that the mental retardates 
are far less able to satiate immediately after 
any of the four fixation periods than are the 
normals. Tests of the persistence of the after- 
effects indicate that in those retardates who 
did satiate, the effects of satiation did not 
dissipate as quickly as they did in normals. 
Another important finding is the general 
tendency for the mentally retarded group to 
require longer fixation times before satiating. 
In other words, the mentally retarded Ss of 
the present study show a limited Capacity to 
satiate, but those who do satiate require 
longer fixation periods to do so, and their 
aftereffects tend to persist longer, relative to 
original satiation levels, than do the after- 
effects of normals. After the second period of 
testing, that is, after the second postfixation 
judgment on a particular day, there appears 
to be a satiation build-up in the mental re- 
tardates. This occurs whether or not the 
second period falls on the day of the shorter, 
1- to 14-minute test periods, or on the day 
of the longer, 2- to 2)4-minute test periods. 
It should be noted, however, that three 
normal Ss, who had satiated on their last 
persistence test, continued to report the upper 
square as larger on their second control test 
given three weeks later, and therefore had to 
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be dropped from the figural afterefřect phase 
of the study. These were the only Ss who gave 
this type of result, but the possibility must 
remain that for them the effects of satiation 
persisted over a three-week period of times 
That aftereffects may possibly have persisted 
over an extended period for only three of the 
Ss would suggest that this phenomenon, if it 
exists at all, is a rare one (9). ; 

The second hypothesis, predicting a wie 
ence in perceptual rigidity between normals 
and retardates, was also confirmed. On the 
modified Rubin test, the mean score for the 
control group was 3.105, and for the EP 
mental group it was 2.563, a difference signi 7 
cant at the .001 level (see Table 2). If it an 
be assumed that this Reversible Figure e 
is a measure of perceptual rigidity, then par 
tainly the mentally retarded Ss are far a 
rigid than the control group. Differences a 
tween the 16 exogenous and 21 endogen? h 
retardates on the Rubin test did not or 
the .05 level of significance, suggesting ly 
these two etiological groups perform a y- 
on the particular perceptual tasks under pi the 

Finally, a correlation of .33 between tes 
scores on the Visual Figural Aftereffects test, 
and the scores on the Reversible Figures ptal 
combining the scores of both the experime ol 
and control Ss, is significant beyond i d 
level. This correlation must be cons! eo 
cautiously, since it included a heterogen rnal 
population. In fact, using only the 41 ‘ae 
Ss, a correlation of .28 falls between ec 
and .05 significance levels. Neverthele® sis 
lends some support to the third hype with 
that perceptual rigidity varies inverse!) m 
the capacity to satiate. The explanatio oth” 
the positive correlation supporting an pion of 
esis of inverse relations is that a high oa of 
the Reversible Figures test is indicat score 
low perceptual rigidity, whereas a hig? tia 
on the Aftereffects test indicates high | that 
bility. This correlation further sugges ying 
there may well be a common factor unde yer 
the capacity to shift figure and grou”! ceive 
without fixation, and the capacity to P® 
visual figural aftereffects, 


Discussion raed 
a 
Although the low scores of the ret ob? 
group on the aftereffect test are asumi oth" 
due to poor satiability, there are thre 
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ra intis which must be taken into account. 
‘ retardates were unable to fixate as 
well as normals and theref i Pas 
the aftereffects therefore did not perceive 
A ‘ s. This possibility was greatly 
having a i as entirely eliminated, by 
thes in ord xpermenter continually observe 
continue to ee remind him, if necessary, to 
IHES ses pt If fixation was impossible, 
possible a from the study. (b) It is 
lower square r he retarded Ss perceived the 
reported ta ; a8 smaller after fixation, but 
assess this ne squares as equal. In order to 
Which ihe fhe pia a study is planned in 
effect. In a wA be conditioned to the after- 
ependent m way, the response will not be 
€ that the pon a verbal report. (c) It may 
Same degre mentally retarded satiated to the 
Unable to n E did the normals, but were 
is regard ake fine size discriminations. In 
Seemed. hi a additional set of data which 
Study, Berl significant resulted from the 
Persisteq în ing those 3 Ss who may have 
ina 17 atiating over a three-weck period 
Perceived q oug of 52 normals inaccurately 
On one of re equal squares as being unequal 
tally Telard ne two control tests. Of the men- 
faileq on ed, on the other hand, 44 out of 81 
; one of the two control runs. This 
4 bes, the mentally retarded are far 
Sl2e discrim; Normals in the ability to make 
Step furt minations. This lead was followed a 
ates who to The mean IQ of the 37 retard- 
Contro k successfully completed the two 
tetar ne 66.11. The mean IQ of the 
at 120! tests rte failed at least one of the 
of Ne fon eet a difference significant 
Bo: © he mean chronological ages 
to . her o were not significantly 
dicate Pt preliminary data would seem 
d k + intelligence is intimately re- 
minations, Y to make accurate size 
Te 5 
rN > indies of the reversible figure experi- 
A Teater ns that retardates as a group 
at ee rigidity, is in accord 
figural e expected from the results 
aftereffect experiment. The 
Perceptual rigidity used in the 
Order tre” be just one measure of a 
{pening much as Klein’s “leveling” 
Of their 8” groups were isolated on the 
tasks a es on particular per- 
. This trait may, in turn, be 


Ww 
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the manifestation of a general cortical 
capacity for change which Wertheimer (18) 
has labeled “brain modifiability’ and which 
Klein and Krech (7) have called “cortical 
conductivity.” If this is the case, the high- 
grade mental retardates of the present study 
exhibit a noticeable limitation in this area, a 
limitation that is not confined to exogenous 
or endogenous types (2, p. 41). These results 
lend support to the contention of Lewin (12) 
that retardates exhibit more rigid behavior 
than do normals, at least when matched for 
chronological age. 

The results of the present study may be 
compared with those reported by Wertheimer 
and his associates (17, 18), who found that 
schizophrenics show poorer satiability on tests 
of both visual and kinesthetic aftereffects. The 
interpretation which suggests itself is that 
high-grade mental retardates show a resistance 
to cortical change similar to that found in 
schizophrenics. Anyone who has attempted to 
modify schizophrenic thinking and behavior 
by means of psychotherapy, and who has also 
had experience in teaching the mentally re- 
tarded, should have little difficulty in seeing 
some merit in this interpretation. Wertheimer 
attributed his results to a lowered efficiency of 
tissue metabolism in the schizophrenics. 


SUMMARY 


A group of institutionalized high-grade men- 


tally retarded adolsecent boys was compared 
with a group of normal boys, equated for 
chronological age, on two perceptual tasks. 
The results were interpreted in terms of Köh- 
ler and Wallach’s Theory of Satiation. The 
group of retardates showed a significantly 
poorer capacity to satiate, as measured by a 
Visual Figural Aftereffect test. Tests of the 
persistence of the aftereffects indicated that 
the effects of satiation do not dissipate as 
rapidly in retardates as they do in normals. 

The mentally retarded Ss manifested sig- 
nificantly greater perceptual rigidity, as de- 
fined by a modified Rubin Vase-Profile 
Reversible Figures test, than the normal — 
No significant differences were found keres 
endogenous and exogenous retardates on el 
test. 

A significant 
scores on the Vi 
and the Rubin 


correlation was found between 
jsual Figural Aftereffects test 


Vase-Profile Reversible Fig- 
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ures test, suggesting a common factor under- 
lying both perceptual rigidity and limited 
capacity to satiate. 
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Gis etude Arale at 
tain a ele with the effects of cer- 
the os Agen rts conditions on 
they produce dulus generalization gradients 
several E es children. There have been 
of generaliz attempts to apply the concepts 
Plex huan Ee and reinforcement to com- 
(7, 8) theore havior. Among these, Miller’s 
Placement — models for conflict and dis- 
experiments enomena are central, Yet the 
often voen which they are based most 
Ogica] reinforce infrahuman organisms, physio- 
“mension of vine conditions, and a single 
a Studies emg similarity. And while 
Tees onality weeny 12) dealing with complex 
tout Conflict the les have incorporated Mil- 
ea nv tse see in these 
toile ity between obje o assumptions about 
situation’ in themsel mi ; or situations which 
* ial or temporal = Fe stel because of 

the S stud RRES: 
meng certs pe pantie is made to apply 
in wy oa relatively z ization and reinforce- 
manips the reing omplex human situation 
Was de ated experi orcement conditions are 
ences Signed to in meatal An experiment 
OF a series oon children’s prefer- 
Ction of ms problem-solving tasks, as 
© and n ess and failure experiences 
€gative reinforcers) associated 

ng task, and 
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asks ao ee (ie., preference 
mre Similarity increase with their in- 
tining tive rte the training task); and 
mo at applied to the 
d produce an avoidance 
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gradient (i.e., preference would increase with 
increasing dissimilarity to the training task). 
In addition, it was intended to compare the 
slopes of the two resultant gradients, for a 
fundamental assumption of Miller's conflict 
model is that avoidance gradients are steeper 
in slope than are approach gradients. 

Studies of preferences and similar responses 
(3, 5) have suggested that such behaviors 
could be acquired according to the laws of 
conditioning and reinforcement. But it has 
been demonstrated also (2, 10) that complex 
nforcement experiences such as suc- 
have different implica- 
different reinforcement 


social rei 
cess and failure may } 


tions for subjects with 
histories relevant to the treatment variable, 


and that these differences may be reflected in 
the effectiveness of experimental treatment 
conditions. This consideration has been taken 
into account in the design and interpretation 


of this study- 
METHOD 


(Ss). They ta 
their median IQ score 
considered behavior pro 
those who were unwilling to par 


cluded. 


Materials 

A puzzle-solving sit y 
onsisted of five Masonite form 
] five puzzle frames wit 
ual size | 


mployed- The ma- 
board-type PUZ- 
respective 


uation was ê 


terial € 
zles. While al 
were of eq 


2 JQ scores, most 

vised Stanford-Binet, were pia eet well 

records. A few scores base n a iti ane 
y 

above sar below the rag h A IEA vail Ss 

that the ; 

been give? the Binet. 
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PUZZLE | 


PUZZLE 2 


PUZZLE 3 
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PUZZLE 4 


Fic. 1. Puzzte SIMILARITY DIMENSION 


(Puzzles 1 and 5 [the training puzzles] are open and show the “difficult” 


inside. Puzzles 2, 3, and 


signed to insure successful solution, the other was the 
dificult set designed to produce failure. While both 
sets were similar in general appearance, the asymmetry 


ages employed. The 
zzles were painted a 


of each puzzle 
depression was reproduced in red on top of the puzzle’s 


cover. In this way, Ss could observe the shape simi- 
puzzles were covered, with- 
out the opportunity to discover clues about the correct 
placement of the puzzle pieces inside, 


Experimental Conditions 


Three major conditions were employed: positive 
reinforcement, negative reinforcement, and control 
(no reinforcement), The reinforcement conditions 
represented a combination of three elements. Positive 
reinforcement consisted of (a) objective success in the 
puzzle-solution attempt, (b) the experimenter’s (E’s) 
approval (e.g., “Good,” “That was fine!”), and (c) 
S’s winning a material reward or prize (a small plastic 
trinket of the kind found in gumball vending ma- 
chines). Negative reinforcement consisted of (a) objective 
failure in the solution attempt, (b) E’s reproof (e.g., 
“That wasn’t too good,” “Uh-uh”), and (c) the with- 
holding of the material prize. The three elements under 
each condition were combined in order to maximize the 
effects of the experimental treatment as well as to 
minimize individual differences among Ss in their 
susceptibility to the different kinds of reinforcers in- 
ag sample was divided into five groups of 20 Ss 
each. With the exception of stratification according to 
sex and grade,’ the assignment of Ss to the five groups 


3 This stratification is ignored in the presentations 
which follow, because neither age nor sex was found to 
be related to the experimental results. 


tl, 
sets of pieces as placed correctly 


4 are closed and their outlines are shown on top of the covers.) 


sig- 
five 


two 


was made at random. These groups did not eid 
nificantly in age or intelligence test scores. (0) 4 

groups, two received positive pinire n 
received negative reinforcement, and one nae rein- 
the control. Of each two groups receiving the sa! 1 


ac $ uzzle 
forcement condition, one was trained on putes 
and the other on Puzzle 5. The two training jitio® 


were employed under each reinforcement coussles 
as a crude control for the possibility thet ¥ shape 
might be differentially attractive due to speci experi 
characteristics rather than to the effects of the contro! 
mental treatment. Thus, in addition to the senting 
group, there were four treatment groups ce ian a 
the four combinations of reinforcement condi 5, nd 
training puzzle: Positive 1, Negative 1, Positiv 
Negative 5, 


Procedure 


The experimental session, in which Ss 
individually for a period of approximately he dime’ 
was comprised of three consecutive phases: vreatme? 
sion-training phase, the experimental he paire® 
phase (omitted in the case of control Ss), and ei rainins 
comparison testing phase. i 


seed 
re 
wel tess 


ninu 
0n si 


The dimension- yrit 
phase served to familiarize Ss with the puzzle 5! covered 
dimension. S was shown the five puzzles, al was 
and arranged in a row in a random order piri 
asked to rearrange them in terms of their a nsio” 
to each other and to verbalize the relevant atthe pu% 
characteristics, While no S failed to rearrange he asi 
zles correctly, some were unable to verbalize t! ed the 
for their arrangement. In such cases, E Bon nge 
relevant information (e.g., “See, they becata insite 
and longer”), This procedure was adopted jJaritY di 
that Ss were equally aware of the shape simita 
mension. when ~ 

The experimental treatment phase followed pe oe 
was led to a separate table and presented wit as ure” 
propriate training puzzle (either 1 or 5). He w id wi 3 
to try to solve the puzzle and was told he wou p jnt 
little prize for each successful solution. At this 
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Was presented with a box containing about 20 prizes 
and was permitted to select and put aside his three 
favorites. To convince skeptical Ss that solution was 
Possible, E preceded the treatment by a brief demon- 
stration, employing the set of pieces on which S was 
© be trained, This was carried out so rapidly that 
wc Seemed little danger that S would learn the 
difficult Pattern or lose interest in the simple one. 
Actual treatment began only after this demonstration, 
and consisted of three trials of puzzle solution. Under 
he api reinforcement condition, S was provided 
succes tpi set of pieces. After each of the three 
keep a> ul trials he was praised by Æ and allowed to 
meee a of the three prizes. Under negative reinforce- 
A trial was provided with the difficult set of pieces. 
Cessful ange this condition was defined as an unsuc- 
taneoy io ution attempt, when S gave up either spon- 
“start rg or following E's suggestion to end it and 
accomp al over again.” Each of the three failures was 
Previ Panied by reproof and the removal of one of the 
‘ously selected prizes.4 

last keni Paired-comparison testing phase followed the 
ike to TE trial, when S was asked whether he would 
his en ra Some more, but this time with a puzzle of 
on fe toice. The suggestion was welcomed by every 
Possible n presented to S, successively, the 10 different 
tion of Pairs of the five puzzles. During the presenta- 
With w cach pair, S was asked to point to the puzzle 
inp tich he would prefer to play. The sequence of 
Presentation was random except that each puzzle 
eft i qual number of times in the right and 
10 pairs sa in the pair. When the presentation of all 
bma completed, S was asked to give the reason 
Preference choice (“Why did you pick those?”). 


Ontr, 
Procedy S, who were not subjected to the treatment 
test ; U7 Were presented with the paired-comparison 


se Mediately following the dimension-training 


RESULTS 


App). 
2 broach and Avoidance Generalization Gra- 


tents 


he data were analyzed first by means of 
able TS analysis method (1, 11), which en- 
Prefere esting two null hypotheses: (a) puzzle 

Nee equality (i.e, that in each of the 


ip 
to give ck the Positively reinforced Ss were noticed 
le; a Considerable difficulty in solving the easy puz- 
Succeege tte of the negatively reinforced Ss almost 
however i solving the difficult one. These few cases, 
disey, sed s vin change the results and hence are not 
BR er, 

ig ough the experimental session was concluded 
Now nt, Ss in the control and negative groups 
Choice Permitted to play with the puzzle of their 
Prizes” Theol’ it successfully, and to win the three 
the experien Was done in order to temper somewhat 
Classrog ences of all Ss before their return to their 
“bout ad and thus to prevent harmful rumors 
Who had. Ure or loss of prizes from reaching children 


not yet had their turn as Ss. 
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five groups there were no significant differ- 
ences among the preference rankings assigned 
to the five puzzles); and (b) agreement between 
groups (i.e., that there were no differences 
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TABLE 1 
sk ANALYSIS TESTS: 
CARE VALUES FOR THE RANK f 3 
i aoe PREFERENCE EQUALITY Wris EACH 
Group AND AGREEMENT IN PREFERENCE 
PATTERN BETWEEN EACH TREATMENT 
GROUP AND THE CONTROL GROUP 


Puzzle Preference Agreement 


Group Equality with Control 
Control 4.24 — 
Positive 1 5.30 1.06 
Negative 1 90.31** 59.87** 
Positive 5 12.87* 8.75 
Negative 5 171.99** 93 .41** 


Note.—Large x? values (4 df) indicate departure from equality 
and disagreement. 

p < 02. 

+. p < 001. 


between each experimental group and the 
control group in terms of their respective 
preference patterns). 
Figures 2 and 3 show the composite prefer- 
ence gradients (based on preference propor- 
tions derived from the rankings) obtained 
from the groups trained on Puzzle 1 and 
Puzzle 5, respectively. The control group 
curve is the same in both figures. Table 1 
presents the results of the tests of equality and 
agreement. As shown, the expectations ad- 
vanced were fully confirmed only in the case 
of the two negative groups: each exhibited a 
reliable avoidance gradient which differed sig- 
nificantly from the preference pattern of the 
control group. In contrast, the results obtained 
from the two positive groups were less con- 
clusive: only Positive 5 exhibited significant 
departure from puzzle preference equality, yet 
its preference trend was not a simple function 
of the puzzle similarity dimension; and 
neither positive group differed significantly 
from the control group. In addition, response 
pattern variability within the positive groups 
was considerably greater than it was within 
the negative groups, suggesting that a con- 
siderable number of Ss were unaffected by the 
positive treatment condition. This variability 
was unrelated either to age or sex of Ss, and 
appeared to be a function of randomly dis- 
tributed individual differences. 

To examine the nature of these differences, 
it was necessary to determine the number and 
type of preference response patterns given by 
individual Ss. Since this information could not 
be provided by the rank analysis metion, 
another analysis was undertaken. It was base 
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TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF Ss EXHIBITING INDIVIDUAL GRADIENT 
(S IN EACH GROUP, AND DIFFERENCE 


N TREATMENT AND CONTROL GROUP 
FREQUENCIES = 
a ee 
| Gradient Pattern Non- Difference 
oan | gradient | „from 
Ap- | Avoid- | fota) | Pattern | Control? 
| proach | ance | | | a 
Control | 3 2 5 15 | 702* 
Positive | 18 | 38 | 26 | 14 7.020 
Negative| 0 | 30 | 30 10 | 1. 


® x2 corrected for discontinuity, two-tailed test (1 df). 
"p< o. 


on frequency distributions of Ss classified int? 
two major categories: those exhibiting a gr a 
dient” patterns, and those exhibiting ead 
gradient” patterns. S was said to ape r- 
gradient pattern when the sum of his pe 
ence ranks represented the values 4, > 6, five 
(or 8, 7, 6, 5, 4), respectively, for tha ity 
puzzles arranged in terms of the imti 
dimension.’ While this particular pattern vot 
resented the “perfect” individual 8° ving 
possible within the paired-comparison seo fect 
method, slight deviations from this për at- 
order were included also in the gradient Bi 
tern category (e.g., a single reversal i oe 
cent puzzles; one or two ties on adja was 
puzzles provided the order of preferenca rity 
still maintained in relation to the simi ® gid 
dimension). All Ss whose sums of rani” the 
not satisfy these criteria were classified 1° 
nongradient category. 

Table 2 presents the frequency 
of Ss falling within the gradient an© ,- jon 


n „tion 
distributi? 
nong” 


> 


dient categories, including also class" maid” 
by gradient direction (ie., approach Of 
ance relative to the training puzzle) rs 
the different training puzzles did not P 
different response gradients in Ss, 7 
and in all subsequent ones the data E 
sented for the combined positive 2 
combined negative groups, with 40 Ss “a 
As shown, the proportion of positively 

negatively reinforced Ss who exhibite jso 


a 
ê These values are based on the paired-c0™P ir 
scores, where the preferred member in te Peci 
ceived the rank of 1 and the rejected member g 
me a of 2. Each of the five puzzles apP 
of four times in the ten-pair presentations- rt 
single S, the puzzle > poe ote would esr foot 
minimal total rank of 4, and the puzzle never 
would receive the maximal total rank © 


earel of 
fence, fpe 


ga 
ae 
we eto 
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pip tens ys significantly greater, in each 
a that proportion among the control 
dame oe = beer that the treatments pro- 
pear A ae rp gradients, this analysis 
pt so uae the positive reinforcement 
ee Pre uced two kinds of gradients: 
alain nan avoidance. This finding could 
pe E Pa similarity between the 
ae heat he positive groups shown in the 
hie eae since the individual gradients, 
sith wither irection, appear to have cancelled 
er in the composite group scores. 


Factors U: 
É nderlying the Effects of Positiv = 
inforcement i RIEN 


Mk that still remained, however, 
s exhibit oe it of the positively reinforced 
expected o ae ance gradients, which had been 
ince the nly under negative reinforcement? 
tainment at ge consisted of a goal-at- 
Variations i uation, it was assumed that the 
ected indi a in Ss’ response patterns re- 
of their T i ual differences in the intensity 
achievement olvement in success, i.e., in their 
Ormation motivation. Two classes of in- 
Purpose o tai available in this study for the 
reasons gi testing this assumption: (a) the 
choices D by Ss for their preference 
Variables w (b) their ZQ level. These two 
indicator ade taken, each to be a plausible 
ivation (f $’ strength of achievement mo- 
quently) or reasons to be noted subse- 
OF the wast 

two ing Various types of reasons given by Ss, 
Preference fre involvement in achievement: 
looks ey easy tasks (e.g., “Because it 
Nil and a The others are too hard for 
ol think it Preference for difficult tasks (egs 
ÎS more : is harder, I like to try it”, “Harder 
gase and T ). These two types of reasons, 
0% g all ificulty, were given by more than 
aly by 10 experimentally reinforced Ss, but 
Were diviq % of control Ss. For IQ level, Ss 
8toup con, ed into two groups: the “High” IQ 
Pe over-all ted of Ss whose scores were above 
Low sample median of 130, and the 
Scores bel group consisted of those with 
Was Basen; and including that median. It 
Generated ie that the avoidance gradients 
ition Wer y the positive reinforcement Con- 
"tivation an outcome of strong achievement 
more freona ne äs such would be exhibited 
ently by the more highly achieve- 


ase 
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TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF Ss IN THE Positive GROUP CLASSIFIED 
IN TERMS OF GRADIENT DIRECTION, IQ LEVEL, 
AND TYPE OF REASON i 


Gradient Pattern and Direction 


Non- 


Approach Avoidance 
gradient 


Gradient Gradient 
Reason L H L H L H 


Ease 10 1 0 3 0 i 
Difficulty 0 0 1 4 0 1 
Other 5 2 0 0 6 6 
Total 15 3 1 7 6 8 
Note—“L” and “H” refer to Low and High IQ groups, re- 
spectively. 


ment-motivated Ss, who were expected to be 
in the High IQ group and to give Difficulty as 
their reason. Table 3 presents the frequency 
distribution of the 40 positively reinforced Ss 
in terms of these three variables. When the 
relationships were tested by means of exact 
one-tailed tests for fourfold tables (6), the 
following results were obtained, all at p < .01: 
(a) Ss who exhibited avoidance gradients 
tended to give Difficulty as their reason (5/8), 
while Ss who exhibited approach gradients 
tended to give Ease as their reason (11/18); 
(b) Ss who exhibited avoidance gradients were 
predominantly in the High IQ group (7/8), 
while Ss who exhibited approach gradients 
were mostly in the Low IQ group (15/18); 
(c) when IQ level and type of reason were 
employed as a joint criterion, it was found 
that all 10 Ss who were simultaneously in the 
Low IQ and Ease categories exhibited ap- 
proach gradients, while all four Ss who were 
simultaneously in the High IQ and Difficulty 
categories exhibited avoidance gradients. 
Thus, the postulated relationships between 
gradient direction, IQ level, and type of 
reason appear to be supported 
reinforcement was s 
different gradient pa 
strength of achievemen 


Relative Steepness of Slope 


The examination of the y 4 
slope of the generalization gradients proai 
by positive and negative reinforcin o it 
volved classification of individual gra ent 
patterns in terms 0 their degree of a. 
The steepest gradient possible under the 


relative steepness of 
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TABLE 4 
vO REINFORCEMENT GROUPS 
NuMBER oF Ss IN THE TW 
bo e PERFECT AND IMPERFECT APPROACH 
AND AVOIDANCE GRADIENTS 


Avoidance 


ai 
apa Gradient 


Gradient Total Gradient 


grag Im- Im- Im- 
Perfect perfect Perfect perfect Perfect perfect 


Negative 0 0 22 8 22 8 
Posi tive 8 10 2 6 10 16 


method employed was the “perfect” gradient, 
described earlier. All other gradient patterns 
were classified as “imperfect.” Table 4 pre- 
sents the distribution of Ss in the two rein- 
forcement groups in terms of this steepness 
criterion, and also according to gradient di- 
rection. Two-tailed tests (x? corrected for 
discontinuity, 1 df) were used. The first ques- 
tion addressed itself to the effects of each 
treatment condition on steepness, ignoring 
gradient direction. It was found that the pro- 
portion of steep gradients that were obtained 
after negative reinforcement (22/30) was 
significantly greater (p < .02) than the pro- 
portion obtained after positive reinforcement 
(10/26). When gradient direction was taken 
into account, however, it was found that 
perfect avoidance gradients were produced 
more frequently (p < .01) in the negative 
group (22/30) than in the Positive group 
(2/8); but that no differences existed in the 
positive group between the proportion of its 
perfect avoidance gradients (2/8) and the 
proportion of its perfect approach gradients 
(8/18). These results indicate that, regardless 
of gradient direction, negative reinforcement 
produced more and steeper individual gradi- 
ents than did the positive reinforcement con- 
dition. 


Discussion 


Achievement Motivation and Preference Gra- 
dients 


It has been suggested (e.g., 2) that children’s 
preferences for difficult goals are a function of 
strong achievement emphasis during sociali- 
zation. Similarly, when, following success, S 
verbalized preference for a difficult task in the 
present study, it was taken to indicate that he 
was more motivated to demonstrate f out- 
standing achievement than was another S who 
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verbalized preference for the easy task on 
which success had already been experienced. 
The use of IQ level as the second index of 
achievement motivation was based on the 
notion that ability is a significant determinant 
of the outcome of past encounters with difficult 
tasks. Highly intelligent children are likely to 
be rewarded for attempts to excel on such 
tasks, either because of actual success, due to 
superior ability, or because parental approval 
is often contingent upon their accomplishing 
more than “just doing what everybody else 
can do.” Hence, the highly able child should 
be more likely to acquire strong achievement 
motivation than the less able child. Another 
possible approach could be based on the “or 
that high IQ scores are, in part, an outcome 0 
strong achievement motivation. The child who 
persists in his problem-solving efforts and re- 
fuses to give up easily is more likely to attain 
a higher score than one who is indifferent OY 
gives up at first sight of difficulty. f 

These assumed relationships, regardless © 
their causal direction, appear to be supporte 
by the present experimental results. Mastery 
of the difficult task appeared to have Ms 
stronger reinforcing value to the highly 
achievement-motivated S than repeated suc 
cess on the easy one. Hence, it would see™ 
more correct to conclude that rather than 
generating approach and avoidance gradients, 
the positive reinforcement condition poe 
two kinds of approach gradients: one by * : 
less achievement-motivated Ss, directed a 
wards the goal of easy and safe success pie 
approach gradient); and the other by t°“ 
highly achievement-motivated Ss directed in 
wards the goal of outstanding achievement, g 
terms of solving the most difficult appear 
task (the avoidance-like gradient). This rea 
clusion seems supported also by the findi! 
that these two kinds of gradients resemb j 
each other in terms of the steepness criterio" 
regardless of direction. 


NET” r er 
Negative Reinforcement Generates the Steep 
Gradient 


PE is ; ; -007 
The limitations inherent in the paired-c° 5 
A À p 
parison method? restrict somewhat state™ 
eas” 
7 Because the lack of independent response m of 
ures for each of the compared items, the effec five 
reinforcement on the response to each of oe mir 
puzzles is confounded with its effects on the dis 
nation of the training puzzle from all others- 


ee 
a ee eee 
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about the specific shape of the generalization 
gradients obtained. Nevertheless, the marked 
differences between the effets of the two 
E conditions suggest certain specula- 
r n ial While the distinction be- 
ie i a and acquired drives, as 
ai the Š l y Miller and Murray (9), does not 
diea a he the present study, an analogous 
ee lation between “internal” and “ex- 
right Ragen of motivation for the response 
Shel Gee here. The fact that no in- 
talons ifferences could be detected in the 
‘negates response pattern exhibited by the 
Aas tare suggests that such differences 
Mado at heoretically present—were ; over- 
neire t y the powerful and unambiguous 
TE reatment condition. The avoidance 
predomin me prena to have been contingent 
a ped upon the external stimulus 
W ea “ge when changed, was readily 
Sponke ak te and produced a decrease in re- 
zation ae resulting in a steep generali- 
Pe come On the other hand, the 
Pattern Dae. the positive group’s response 
tion “aba icated that this treatment condi- 
ierdie responded „to by Ss primarily 
atien to their individual aspirations and 
ro a needs. The “need to succeed 
relativel ifferent perhaps for each $) was 
Ende, pare constant and more inde- 
aes fh the external stimulus situation. 
a outa anges in that situation did not bring 
A tenia or at least uniform, reduction 
aalas strength, making for flatter gen- 
under ae gradients than those produced 
he negative reinforcement condition. 


SUMMARY 


chile eXPetiment was designed to study 
Solving o preferences for a series of problem- 
reinforce asks as a function of the particular 
trainin “he condition associated | with a 
€ach a and the degree of similarity of 
first- and to the training task. One hundred 
formboard second-graders served as Ss. Five 
that their pe puzzles were constructed such 
mension T apes constituted a similarity di- 
this dimen he two puzzles at the extremes of 
for one-half of served as training puzzles, each 
nforcement of a group receiving the same re- 
Orcement, — Forty Ss received positive rein- 
Solution. +, _ Consisting of successful puzzle 

» Praise, and a material reward; 40 Ss 
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received negative reinforcement, consisting of 
failure, reproof, and withdrawal of the reward: 
and 20 Ss were not reinforced, serving as a 
control group. Ss’ differential preferences for 
the five puzzles were obtained through sub- 
sequent paired-comparison presentations. 

The results were: 1. Following reinforce- 
ment, the differential preference rankings for 
the puzzles (arranged in terms of the similarity 
dimension) represented generalization gradi- 
ents of preference. But while negative rein- 
forcement uniformly generated avoidance 
gradients, positive reinforcement produced in 
some Ss approach gradients and in others 
avoidance gradients. 2. Those positively rein- 
forced Ss who exhibited avoidance gradients 
tended to have superior IQ, and to verbalize 
preference for difficult tasks. It was postulated 
that these Ss were more achievement-moti- 
vated than those who exhibited approach 
gradients, and that their response pattern 
actually represented approach towards a more 
challanging task. 3. When the slopes of the 
gradients were compared, it was found that 
negative reinforcement generated a larger pro- 
portion of steeper individual gradients than 
did positive reinforcement. It was suggested 
that this finding could be related to the dis- 
tinction between external and internal factors 
which determined the response. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCE ON OPINIONS AND THE COMMUNICATION 
OF RELATED CONTENT: 


BERTRAM H. RAVEN 


University of California, Los Angeles 


HE past decade has witnessed a phenom- 
enal increase in theories and investiga- 
Eoy n oi Me gup pressures and 
ahi ons wai results from discrepancies 
aake uch differences, Festinger and his 
Sia S observed (13, 14, 15, 16, 32), re- 
tard E distinct manifestations of pressure 
teduce E rie each of which operates to 
dividual i iscrepancy: a pressure on the in- 
it in lin o alter his own opinion so as to bring 
tulle iaa his fellows; a pressure on the 
discrepant or group to attempt to influence 
abit poe individuals so as to bring their 
oF fae in line; a pressure on the group 
thet ‘gro uals to redefine the boundaries of 
ing am up, increasing uniformity by reject- 
inveti se individuals. The results of these 
hire 5 - oat have contributed considerably 
have also erstanding of social influence. They 
which need indicated a number of problems 
First, w additional investigation. 
actors” the still have much to learn about the 
formity Pee reper pressures toward uni- 
e individual EE and of their effects on 
Pressures h in relation to his group. Group 
cohesiveness (1 been shown to increase with 
and clarity s (1, 16, 32), homogeneity (17, 19), 
and to de group goals and procedures (31), 
: ease when opinions are anchored 
groups (20, 25). Though rejection by 
b essures S been shown to bea manifestation 
een little ; toward uniformity (32), there has 
j ting gation of the effects of fear 
on pressures toward uniformity.” 


~ | This 
Office aay was conducted under contract with the 
ember of they Research while the author was a 
Ynamics © staff of the Research Center for Group 
3 ete letra aiy of Michigan. The more com- 
ass mitted te upon which this report is based (29) 
Pe M partial es the faculty of the University of Michi- 
tion, dgree. he lment of the requirements for the 
1; n to John; e author wishes to express his apprecia- 
on Festinge ur French for his patient direction, to 
i an, and Stani or the initial inspiration, to Irwin Gof- 
S i analysi a Picasa for their invaluable assistance 

"t the data. 

is investigation, there have been several 


ince thi 
"eborts of 
th 
© effects of fear of rejection (9. 22, 24)- 
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Secondly, there is still the question of the 
relationship between the social influences on 
opinion and influences on the content, per- 
ceived or communicated, which bears on that 
opinion. Duncker (10) may have been one of 
the first to observe that “prestige suggestion” 
might be the result of new information and 
new perceptions about the object of opinion, 
rather than blind conformity. Or as Asch (1) 
states it, prestige suggestion might be “a 
change in the object of judgment, rather than 
in the judgment of the object.” Asch, Block, 
and Hertzman (3) demonstrated experimen- 
tally that subjects who altered their evalua- 
tion of the profession of “politics” to conform 
to a majority evaluation also altered their 
perception of the connotation of the word 
“politics.” However, whether alteration of 
perception of the object of judgment preceded 
the alteration of the judgment, as the experi- 
menters suggested, or whether the changes in 
perception rather occurred after the change in 
judgment is not clear. The distinction between 
social influence on opinion and on content 
bearing on the opinion was, nevertheless, 
clearly established. Further investigation to 
determine relationship between these two 
types of pressure seems in order. 

Thirdly, the distinction has been made be- 
tween that change in the individual’s opinion 
which is evident to the group or “public” 
and that which is “private” (33). More re- 
cently there have been several attempts to 
delimit the conditions that result in private 
acceptance of a change in opinion as compared 
with those that result in public conformity 
without private acceptance (8, 14, 18, 25, 2 
30). We would further expect that even thoug 
the person’s opinion may remain eet wa 
sofar as his group is concerned, there wi E 

ard the group, @n¢ 


ssures to change tow: 
oe ed if he must communi- 


these will be accelerat í 
cate content that is related to the pinion a 

It is our purpose here to a eem 
situation where the individual ee ‘ae 
opinion discrepant from the clearly 
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norms of his group, but where he may keep 
his opinion private. We would vary the group 
pressures upon the individual by allowing 
some groups the opportunity to reject the 
individual for nonconformity. In addition, we 
wished to vary the extent to which his com- 
munications regarding the opinion would Te- 
main private. Where he must communicate to 
his group material relating to the discrepant 
opinion, pressure to change should be in- 
creased. Furthermore, the group pressures 
would operate to distort the content relating 
to the opinion even though the opinion itself 
would remain private. These pressures would 
be greater with respect to content that is to be 
communicated to the group than upon content 
that the individual perceives. Pressures to- 
ward uniformity operating on opinion, on 
content communicated, and on content per- 
ceived should be increased when there is 
possibility of rejection for nonconformity. It 
was to examine such hypotheses that this 
experiment was designed. 


THE EXPERIMENT 
Procedure 


There were from 10 to 14 undergraduates in each 
experimental group, a total of 344 subjects (Ss) in all. 
Each group was homogeneous with respect to sex and 
class status. The cohesiveness of each group was 
heightened by a procedure utilized by Back (4), by 
using only those Ss who had expressed an interest in the 
subject matter proposed for discussion—“human rela- 
tions and social problems,” and by a short group discus- 
sion. 

Each S was then given a juvenile case study to read. 
“The Case of Johnny Sandron” was adapted from an 
actual case study (12). Johnny had been arrested for the 
robbery and murder of an elderly lady. Interviews with 
Johnny, with his mother, and with his teacher were 
presented, each providing contradictory information 

about Johnny and his crime. When the initial reading 
had been completed, Ss were asked to indicate their 
opinion on a seven-point scale wherein they evaluated 


inion Scale Presented 

Orion Actual Consensus Consensus 

2 XXXXXXX 

3 A XX 

4 BC X 

5 DEFGH X 

6 IJKL X 

7 M X 


Fic. 1. A TypIcaL OPINION CONSENSUS FOR A Group 
or THIRTEEN AND THE FICTITIOUS CONSENSUS 
PRESENTED TO THAT GROUP 
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the extent to which they felt that Johnny was personally 
responsible for his crime: 

1. Johnny had many decent influences of which he 
could have taken advantage. The conditions under 
which he lived were friendly enough so that they can 
hardly be held responsible for his misdeeds. The 
blame for his crime must be placed entirely upon his 
shoulders. ...4. Johnny had both helpful and dis- 
turbing influences. The blame for his crime must be 
placed equally both on Johnny and on conditions i" 
which he lived. .. . 7. Considering the terrible condi- 
tions under which Johnny lived, it would seem 
almost a miracle that he didn’t come out worse than 
he did. In spite of everything, Johnny’s behavior 
was still essentially good. Not he but his environment 
is entirely to blame for his misdeeds. X 
It was emphaszied to the Ss that their opinion jes 

stated privately, to the Æ only, and would not pe 
communicated to fellow group members. . 
The next operation was designed to make as man 
Ss as possible feel that they were deviates from @ we 
defined group norm: in this 

You are probably curious about how others 1n k is 
group think about the extent to which Johnny © 
responsible for his crime. Therefore I shall place as 
the blackboard the number of people who kavy 
chosen each position. I shall indicate this with a 
so that it will not be necessary to identify €% 
person specifically. he en- 
Most Ss tended to choose opinions along Ar 

vironmental responsibility end of the scale, anda ” 
consensus was presented which indicated that mos- 
occupied an opinion at the “personal respons! A iode 
end of the scale (see Fig. 1). Thus, Ss who occuple’ pre 
positions at 5, 6, or 7 saw most of their group mem h 
at 2 or 3. Ss at 5, 6, or 7 will henceforth be called | 4 
deviates; those who initially held Positions 2, 7» con- 
will be called modes. The reaction to the fictitious oyely 
sensus was often one of shocked surprise. ad 
only a few Ss were suspicious of the manipulation, the 
these were readily detected and eliminated from 
analysis of the data. have t° 
Eventually, Ss were told that they would worker? 
write a group report of the case, much as social il must 
must do. This would be a report upon which @ the 
agree completely. A prize would be awarded this 1? 
group which submitted the best report. With aa 
mind, Ss were now asked to reread the case study, $ the 
second statement of opinion was solicited. Agar’ ow 
opinion statement was private, not to be seen by zinio” 
Ss, and it was possible to compare the new te the 
statement with the initial one to get a measure 


effects of group pressures on opinion. Ss wer’ 
As further aid in writing their group report, the 

next asked to write individually a descriptio” |, the 

case as they saw it. A rough outline was provided | it 

E. The description was solicted by the Esot tent 

might later be coded for group influences 0P 

related to the opinion in question. se; a 


Following the individual descriptions of the 7 thir 
were asked to state their private opinion for 
time. This was followed by a questionnaire. ort, # 
instead of the group discussion and grouP ne re 
complete explanation of the research project oe 
sented by the Æ, and the session was concluded. 
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The Public-Private Variation 


Miei desire stressed to all Ss that their 
rain e need never be stated publicly to 
ace a a as did not hold for the descrip- 
thet pcg study which they wrote in- 
told Yeah 7 n the Public condition, Ss were 
teased mer individual descriptions would 
ben e so that all other group mem- 
distrihutio see them. To facilitate such 
individui i carbon copies were made of the 
tion, Sis In the Private condi- 
seen by an ividual descriptions were not to be 
@ fis Sd ae other than the Æ. The purpose 
aid Ss in a rece was presumably to 
the Public R a their own ideas. Thus in 
munitate bs ange Ss were forced to com- 
bers of | generar content to mem- 
tion was i rs whereas such communica- 
condition, F ie on Ss in the Private 
Public aes “urthermore, the content of the 
uenas SeT ee would indicate group m- 
Private des communication. The content of 
indicating Ton could be considered as 
ception or bs imarily group influences on per- 
ognition. 


The Variar 
ariation of Possibility of Rejection 


I 
A to observe the effects of differing 
varied As ci toward uniformity, we also 
Jection ondt ity of rejection. Ss in the Re- 
specially titions were told that, since it was 
group get — that members of the 
them an along well together, we were offering 
SO as to opportunity to reorganize the group 
they “ae those members with whom 
ad an o not get along well. After they had 
Study alga to discuss part of the case 
Sh ce ye would presumably be passe 
ates for ich they could indicate their candi- 
e most rejection. The three individuals with 
take it aie votes would then leave to 
onrejectio in another research project. The 
Would rem n” Ss were told that all of them 
Both rio for the entire group session. 

Variations oy Rejection and Public-Private 
ning of Sle introduced at the very begin- 
Various tim experiment and were reinforced at 
had four aps throughout the session. Thus we 
jection, pe esis conditions: Public Re- 
rivate Non k N onrejection, Private Rejection, 
ditions, S rejection. Within each of these con- 
» Ss were divided into modes and de- 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS IN EXPERIMENTAL 
CONDITIONS 


Public Private 
Modes Deviates Modes Deviates 
Rejection |: 24 74 18 76 
Nonrejection 11 67 17 57 


viates according to whether they held initial 
opinions which were in agreement with the 
initial group norm. The number in each con- 
dition is shown in Table 1. 


Data Collection 

Three types of data were collected: opinion 
statements, questionnaire responses, and con- 
tent analysis of case descriptions. 

1. Data on change of opinion. Three private 
statements, regarding the extent to which 
Johnny was responsible for his crime, were 
obtained from the Ss. One was obtained after 
the first cursory reading of the case study. 
The second statement was made after the 
fictitious consensus had been presented and 
after a rereading of the case study. The third 
statement was made after the individual re- 
port had been written. Change of opinion, and 
direction of change (toward or away from the 
group norm), could be measured from a com- 

arison of these opinion statements. 

2. Questionnaire data. The questionnaire 
administered at the end of the experiment was 
constructed primarily to test the effectiveness 
of the experimental manipulations. 

3. Content analysis of individual descrip- 
tions. To gain information regarding the Ss’ 
tendency to select or distort content in re- 
sponse to group pressures, the content of the 
individual descriptions was analyzed. Each 
description was broken down into a number 
of meaning units or items. Each item was now 
coded in terms of whether it was “favorable” 
(supporting the end of the opinion scale 
which was favorable to Johnny), “unfavorable” 


(supporting a unfavorable to 


position 
(not clearly sup- 


Johnny), oF “neutral” 
porting either end of the scale). Thus “fa- 
tended to support the position 


vorable” items 
actually chosen by most Ss; “unfavor- 


able” items tended to support the presumed 
group norm. After adding the number of 
items in each category for the individual 
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description, a “coefficient of imbalance” (CI) 
was calculated, subtracting the percentage of 
unfavorable responses from the percentage of 
favorable responses (23). An arcsine trans- 
formation was used to make the distribution 
of scores approach normality.? Thus, the 
greater the CI, the more positive the content 
and, among deviates, the greater number of 
items supporting the S’s own initial opinion, 
favorable to the delinquent. The less positive, 
or more negative, the CI, the more the deviate 
shows evidence of selecting or interpreting the 
content so as to support the supposed group 
norm. 


The Effectiveness of the Experimental M anipu- 
lations 


The effectiveness of the Public-Private 
manipulation was tested with responses on 
the final questionnaire. One question asked, 
“How much did you feel that your opinion (as 
to whether Johnny or his environment was 
responsible) would affect the degree to which 
the others in the group would prefer to have 
you continue working with them on the case 
study?” with a six-alternative scale. The 
deviate Ss in Public conditions were much 
more likely to see a relationship between 
opinion and rejection than those in the Pri- 
vate conditions (p = .04, by chi square) 
indicating that Ss did indeed feel that their 
opinions would be more obvious if their de- 
scriptions were seen by others. However. 
another question, “What possibility is there 
that the other members of the group will find 
out how you personally feel ab, 


7 out this case 
study?” showed no significant differences, 


perhaps because of the ambiguity of the phrase 


3 The precise formula for the coefficient of imbalance 
was: 
aM — arc sine ks 
ftutn f+ut+n’ 


where f = number of favorable items, u = number of 
unfavorable items, n = number of neutral items. The 
possible range of scores was from + 90.00 to —90.00. 
For all Ss, the mean CI was + 1.03, the SD was 19,3, 
A reliability check between two independent judges, 
based on 33 cases, and a total of 777 items, showed 
agreement on 79.8%, with only 2.9% in which one 
judge coded an item as positive and the other as 
negative. The correlation between the 33 pairs of CIs 
was .84. The validity of the CI was demonstrated by 
a strong relationship between CI and initial opinion, 
significant at the .001 level by chi square. 


CI = arc sine 
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“how you personally feel” (p = .20, by ahi 
square). ; 
To test the realism of the rejection manipu- 
lation, we asked “How likely is it that the 
others in the group would prefer that you not 
continue working with them?” There were 
sharp differences between Rejection and Non- 
rejection Ss in their choice of the six alterna- 
tives with respect to this question, Rejection 
Ss perceiving a much greater possibility ia 
rejection (p = .001, by chi square). Deviat 
Ss in the Rejection conditions were also ae 
likely to feel that their opinion would bs = 
basis for rejection than did those in riage 
jection conditions, their responses tO, js 
question above also being statistically ae 
ficant (p = .001, chi square). The interact! so 
effect between rejection and publicity was ri i 
significant (p = .05, 2 X 2 X 2 chi sgun 
Deviates in the Public Rejection cone 
were most likely to feel that their op!" tes 
would influence their acceptability; devi 
in the Private Nonrejection condition Y 
least likely to see this relationship. ig Sm 
The false consensus was also effectiv ey 
giving deviate Ss the impression that an 
held opinions which were sharply at Ti 
from the group, even though their opinio! The 
actuality were in line with the majority, did 
responses to the question “How moe gup 
your first opinion differ from that of the twee’ 
as a whole?” showed sharp differences pa are) 
deviates and modes (p = .001, chi ae ciate 
Deviates were also more likely to 455° odes 
their opinions with rejection than were 
(p = .002, chi square). q effec” 
In general, our manipulations seemet * ore 
tive, though we could have hoped for ct 10 
clear evidence to this effect with resP® 
the Public-Private variation. 


Hyporurses Anp RESULTS 


co" 
We had thus organized a number aned 
hesive groups, each with a clearly the 5 


group norm from which a number 0 “pe 0” 
felt that they deviated. There was pres rot? 
the group to achieve uniformity. °° whi” 
individual descriptions of a case study si, 
in some groups were to be made pub ot 
others were to remain private. In all E pep! 
however, the individual’s opinions pa 
private. In some groups, the Ss were COP" co” 
that deviates might be rejected for n 


z N 
DD 


b 
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formity; in others no such possibility of re- 
pi existed. The experiment was designed 
o test two sets of hypotheses, some with re- 
spect to pressures on opinion, others dealing 
with pressures on content: j 


Group Pressures on Opinion 


Given a situation such that (a) an individ- 
Pi = a member of a group toward which 
rail S eee: (6) he deviates from a 
individ ned norm of that group, (c) the 
‘ie oo has no intense involvement in 
ro itial opinion, (d) there is pressure on 
seer to achieve uniformity with re- 
oa bs that opinion, (e) the individual 
ech ot perceive that he can readily 

leve uniformity by influencing others: 


H: > P 

m sis 1: There will be pressures on the 
at to - ae 

Sted anarse, change his opinion toward the 


by Ais hypothesis is consistent with findings 
and oth (2), Sherif (34), Festinger (13, 15), 
Silene 7 (4, 8, 16, 19, 20, 26). We note, 
icted e that this pressure to change is pre- 
Private s though the opinion is to remain 
deviates pecifically, we predict that the 
More th, would tend to change their opinions 

* fh oes the modes, such changes being in 
Table 2 mica of the supposed group norm. 
supported that this hypothesis was clearly 
initia] ae evidenced in comparison of 

eee final statements of opinion. 
en in modes tended to shift seldom, and 
centage br direction, a very large per- 
Broup norm, he deviates changed toward the 


H F 
comin a heis 2: The more the individual must 
the pre cate regarding the object of opinion, 
Seater will be the pressure to change his 


opinio 
n toward the group norm. 


were $ Would occur even if the opinion itself 
will of nk k private. The communication 
is dis elf make the individual more aware 

emphasiz, crepancy from the group norm, ar 
dition e the importance of conformity. In 
ect ra we suspect that the pressures which 
ile content operate upon 
in option ee eventually effecting change 
OW. As we We shall discuss this further be- 
€ can see in Table 3, the Ss in the 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBERS OF MODES AND DEVIATES WHO CHANGED 
THEIR OPINIONS®™ » 


| 
| Initial Changed | pidnot | Changed 
tia toward toward 
| Toutos piia | Change | position 7 
Mode | 2,3, or 4 12 46 12 
Deviate’ 5, 6, or 7 89 168 16 
i 


a Supposed group norm was at Positions 2 and 3, Comparison 
is between initial and final statement of opinion. 

b Deviates, at Positions 5, 6, and 7, were much more likely to 
change toward the opposite extreme than were the modes, who 
supposedly had group support—89 of the 343 deviates made such a 
change, compared to 12 of the 70 modes. This difference in pro- 
portions is significant at well below the .001 level of confidence. 
Comparable figures on the basis of the second statement of opinion 
were 85 for deviates and 8 for modes, of the same total. 


TABLE 3 


PROPORTION OF DEVIATES WHO CHANGED TOWARD 
THE GROUP NORM® 


Public Private Combined 
Rejection 41 .30 35 
Nonrejection 36 Krd 29 
Combined 39 .26 


n comparison between first and 
final opinion statement. Comparable proportions for change at the 
second statement are: Public Rejection, .36; Public Nonrejection, 
.34; Private Rejection, .29; Private Nonrejection, .23. These pro- 
portions are not significantly different from those shown above. 


å These figures are based upo: 


Public conditions were more likely to change 
than those in the Private conditions, the com- 
bined proportions being significantly different 
at the .02 point ( test of difference in propor- 
tions). This difference was especially marked 
among the Nonrejection Ss (p = 03). The 
lesser difference among Rejection Ss may be 
due to the fact that, with 41% of the Ss 
changing in the Public Rejection condition, 
we had reached some upper limit with respect 
to willingness to accept group influence. The 
hypothesis can be said to be substantially 


supported. 
he possibility of 


Hypothesis 3: The greater t 
tn the greater the 


rejection for nonconformity, 
pressure to change toward the group norm. 
Tf fear of disapproval can serve as a ape 
of pressure toward uniformity, possibility © 
overt rejection should accentuate nE ed 
sure. Again, the prediction was made i ' 
viates even though they need not pu i 
state their opinions. Dittes and Kelley (9) 
have since found additional evidence to sup- 


port such an hypothesis. 
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Though the differences were in the pre- 
dicted direction, rejection alone seemed to 
have no significant effect upon change in 
opinion, the combined proportions, comparing 
Rejection and Nonrejection deviates, being 
different at the .13 level of significance (t test). 
However, pressure to change opinion was 
least for deviates who did not fear rejection 

and also had assurance that their descriptions 
would not be made public. The difference be- 
tween the Private Nonrejection condition and 

the other conditions was significant at the .02 

level. Only 17% of the deviates in the Private 

Nonrejection condition changed their opinions 

toward the group norm, compared to 41% for 

the Public Rejection deviates (p = .01, by t 

test). Obviously, the effects of rejection must 

be considered in conjunction with publicity. 


Pressure to Change and Opinion Scale Position 


Though no prior hypotheses were formu- 
lated with respect to the relationship between 
change in opinion and the extremity of opin- 
ion, such a relationship did emerge in the 
analysis, and it will assume some importance 
in the discussion that follows. Studies of at- 
titudes have presented evidence that seems to 
relate intensity of an attitude with the ex- 
tremity of that attitude. Cantril (6) plotted 
extremity of attitude toward government 
regulation of business against intensity and 
found a U-shaped curve. Guttman and Such- 
man (21) have adopted intensity as a means 
of establishing the zero point of an attitude. 
A similar relationship was found by Kelley 
and Volkart (25). We might expect that, in 
this experiment, deviates who held Position 5 
in the first opinion census would feel less 
strongly about their opinion than those at 
Position 6 or 7, and should therefore be more 

susceptible to pressures to change. In fact, 
32% of the Ss at the extreme Positions 
changed, while 39% of those at Position 5 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF DEVIATES CHANGING ONE, Two, THREE, 
AND Four Steps TOWARD THE Norm 


Number of positions changed 


Initial 
Position 1 2 3 4 
5 17 16 1 0 
6 25 3 1 1 
7 5 0 0 0 
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changed their opinions toward the norm. 
Though these proportions do not differ sig- 
nificantly, one must also consider the fact 
that Ss at Position 6 or 7 had a greater num- 
ber of positions toward which they cole 
change. The effects of extremity on change a 
opinion are even more evident in the amoun 
of change (Table 4). Of those deviates eh a 
change, we find that those at extreme initia 
positions were likely to change only one step, 
while those at Position 5 were just as likely to 
change two and three steps. The difference 
here is significant (p = .002, by chi square). 


Group Pressures on Content 


to select and 


Hypothesis 4: Group pressures aion 


distort content regarding the object of u 
will be greater with respect to content that 15 ‘ha 
communicated to the group than on content | 
is perceived by the individual. 


lor rejec 


sumi P isa a 
Assuming that fear of disapprov individua 


tion by the group is prominent, the 
in his communication would be expecte 
select those items from the content he 
ceived that support the group norm, to ® 
items of content that oppose the e aa 
to distort ambiguous items so that they ate 
to support the group norm. Thus the ca 
communicated would indicate addition® © 
tion and distortion over that perceive -ack 
is, again, consistent with studies by $ 
(33) and others who have noted di 
between publicly expressed opinions an 
which are privately held, but we g0 © inio” 
ther and suggest that even though the = re 
itself may remain private, communica” pte 

garding the object of opinion will be dis 


er- 
voi 
an 
e 
nt 


fur 


ven * 


id 
o select ae 
conter ef 
red 
no! 


Hypothesis 5: Group pressure t 
distort communicated and perceived 
as to support the group norm will r 
when there is possibility of rejection J? 


conformity. ort 


V! 
Under the conditions outlined, anie oth 
pressure from the group might influen? ev? 
communicated and perceived conten” | gu? 
though the opinion itself is private. al ove 
effects on communication, outline ection 
should be increased when possibility of wd th 
is more salient. Furthermore, we exP& ë tjon? 
increased effect on the individual’s pe=¢ ual ee 

as well. Let us assume that the individ 
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ae object of opinion with a view to- 
group wm, acceptable items to his 
and a this need for acceptance 
distorted a would result in selective and 
Deen AA S just as other needs have 
Accordi Hs to influence perception (5, 28). 
hen Cr a group pressure would 
Content, h perceived and communicated 
Pn ae 4 we should predict that 
Tare be an he F ublic conditions should show 
the grou = and distortion of content toward 
in the te orm (less positive CIs) than those 
deviates j ar conditions. From Hypothesis 5, 
have less R t ne Rejection conditions should 
rejection positive CIs than those in the Non- 
positive i conanions CIs should be most 
and tes t he F rivate Nonrejection condition 
ip poe ee ere Rejection con- 
their cola LOE those Ss who did not change 
communic: ns, group pressures should affect 

The ‘coger and perception. 
rom an = test of this hypothesis comes then 
eviates amination of the CIs for those 
Oward the o did not change their opinions 
dent that EP norm (Table 5). It is evi- 
Or these ag hypotheses were not supported 
tion showed ; The Public Nonrejection condi- 
nrejectio a less positive CI than the Private 
even this E (p = .02 by # test) but 
Public N ifference is questionable since the 
Variable ape ogre CIs were also more 

Thais Seren, 01, by F test). 

who did mn Some question whether the deviates 
adequate “i change their opinions provide an 
oe est of the hypotheses. As the result 
distributie pressures on opinions, the opinion 
time of a of nonchanging deviates at the 
for the seo of the descriptions differed 
Might thant experimental conditions. We 
hose Ss tig get a more adequate test from 
time flint the held the same position at the 
See in Table ey wrote descriptions. Thus, we 
Osition s 6 the CIs of all deviates who held 
Statement Epon to their final opinion 
Should be A i our previous analysis, these Ss 
Opinion th elatively less involved in their own 
n differen those who held Position 6 and es 
ection ro here are all in the predicted 
and P rivat F difference between the Public 
level (z test deviates is significant at the .05 
is partica supporting Hypothesis 4. This 
rejection ( y true for Ss who did not fear 
$ = .03, by £ test), but less true for 


t 


ir 
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TABLE 5 


MEAN COEFFICIENTS OF IMBALANCE FOR DEVIATES 
WHO DID NOT CHANGE THEIR Oprnions*: » 


Public Private 
Rejection 8.14 (38) 8.69 (42) 
Nonrejection .69 (36) 9.21 (36) 


a Difference between Public Nonrejection and Private Non- 
n significant at .02 by t test, but Public Nonrejection var- 


rejectio 
= .01, F test). Other differences were not 


iance was also greater ($ 
significant. 

b The figures in parent! 
category. A more positive CI represents a de: 
greater amount of content supporting the 


opinion scale. 


heses represent the number of Ss in each 
scription containing a 
“deviate” end of the 


TABLE 6 


MEAN COEFFICIENTS OF IMBALANCE FOR DEVIATES 
WHO HELD POSITION 5 AT FINAL OPINION 
STATEMENT > 


| Public | Private | Combined 
Rejection (85 (28) | 4.73 (31) | 2.89 (59) 
Nonrejection 1.42 (28) |12.30 (17) 5.53 (45) 
Combined 1.13 (56) | 7.42 (48) 


lance of the Private Nonrejection 


a The mean coefficient of imbal; 
han that of the Public Rejection 


condition is significantly greater tl 
condition and the Public Nonrejection condition (in both cases. 


p = .03 by ¢ test). The difference between the combined Public 
and combined Private conditions is significant at the .05 level. No 
other differences are significant at the .05 level. 

b The figures in parentheses represent the number of Ss i 
category. A more positive CI represents a description containing 
a greater amount of content supporting the “deviate”’ end of the 


in each 


opinion scale. 


those in the Rejection condition. Again, we 
might surmise that some upper limit had been 
reached by Ss in the Public Rejection con- 
dition, reducing the difference between that 
condition and others. Thus Hypothesis 4 
is supported for those Ss who do not have 
strong involvement in their opinion, and 
choose a less extreme position. The differ- 
ences for Ss who held Positions 6 and 7 at 
the final census were not significant. 

The differences between the Rejection and 
Nonrejection deviates at Position 5 were not 
significant ($ = .24). The combined effect of 
publicity and possibility of rejection 1S clear, 
however, the difference between the Public 
Rejection and Private Nonrejection CIs being 
significant at the .03 level by £ test (Table 6). 
Thus the data on pressure to distort content 


parallels that on pressure to change opinion. 
Rejection, in and of itse: 


Jf, does not seem to 
significantly affect distort 


jon of content. How- 
ever, deviates who are assured of safety from 
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rejection, and of privacy in their descriptions 
of the case study, experience least pressure to 
distort content toward the group norm, and 
are significantly more likely to write content 
supporting their own opinions. 


Content and Opinion Change 


Implicit in much of the foregoing discussion 
is the assumption that group pressures might 
influence opinion by first affecting the com- 
municated and perceived content that bears 
on it. After the perceived content has been 
influenced, the individual will alter his opin- 
ion so as to make it consonant with the object 
as he now sees it. There are some data to sup- 
port such an assumption. Seventeen Ss in all 
changed their opinions toward the group norm 
between their second and third statements— 
that is, during or shortly after the writing of 
their individual descriptions. We compared the 
mean CIs of these people with those of Ss at 
the same initial positions who had not changed 
their opinions. As indicated in Table 7, 15 of 
these 17 Ss had CIs that were more negative 
(more supportive of the group norm) than 
those of Ss at equivalent positions who had 
not changed. The probability of obtaining 
that large a proportion by chance is signifi- 
cant at the .002 level (binomial expansion). 
It seems evident that there was in fact a ten- 
dency for these Ss to bring their opinions in 
line with the content that they perceived or 
communicated. 

TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF DEVIATES CHANGIN 

WHILE WRITING DESCRIPTION, SHOWING 
TENDENCY TO MAKE OPINION 
CONSONANT WITH CONTENT 


G THEIR OPINIONS 


Frequency of CIs of Changing Deviates, Rela- 


Position tive to Mean CIs of Nonchanging Deviates® b 
Gece More negative More positive Total 
5 11 2 13 
Š 4 0 4 
Total 15 2 ay 


® As in previous tables, a more negative CI contains a greater 
amount of content supporting the supposed group norm; a descrip- 
tion with a more positive CI contains more content supporting an 
opinion at the “deviate” end of the opinion scale. 

b Comparisons are based on changes between the second and 
third opinion statement. Mean CIs for Ss at Position 5 who did not 
change while writing their descriptions was 4.27; 11 of the 13 Ss who 
changed while writing had CIs which were less than 4.27. Non- 
changing Ss at Position 6 had an average CI of 14.52; all 4 deviates 
who changed opinions between the second and third statements 
had less positive CIs. The probability of 15 of 17 deviates who 
changed having more negative Cis is .002. No Ss at Position 7 

changed between the second and third statement. 
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Discussion 


One of the original purposes of this study 
was to distinguish experimentally between 
pressures to change opinions and pressures to 
distort content related to the object of opin- 
ion. It is clear that group pressures can 
operate at both levels, The hypotheses se 
garding distortion received less strong suppor 
than those about group pressures on oe 
perhaps in part because the measurement a 
opinion change is more direct than measure 
ment of content. Also the forces affecting 
content related to an opinion would seem 
more diffuse than those that affect Laren 
There are indications, however, that je 
effects of group influence on opinions are mo 
subtle than generally supposed. a 

The evidence from this study strongly s¥& 
gests that opinions can be influenced he A 
first influencing content. This is the ge a 
that was taken by Asch, Duncker, and ot ig 
(1, 2, 10). However, the theory posed wer 
that such influence may not occur ee 
through the acquisition of additional wenn 
tion. If an individual finds himself in a si up: 
tion such that he is attracted toward a gt© ert 
fears rejection from that group—either ae 
or through ridicule—and finds that his op!” i 
is sharply different from that of the ee 
seems that he might first inhibit his express'¢ 
of specific content that is not support V ing 
the group norm and might prove Par o 
to the group, or distort his communicatio t 
ambiguous material so that it supports for 
group norm. He next may begin to loo in- 
content that he can communicate—the the 
fluence thus being on his perceptions © s of 
content related to group opinion. Studie (3) 
the “influence of needs on perception on- 
suggest that such influence need not P i 
scious. Finally, the individual actual i 
aware of more content supporting the 8 jo, 
norm than supporting his original oP pasis 
and, in this sense, he has an “objective him 
for changing; the total data available to ””. 
Support the group opinion rather tha? 
original position. In effect, he change 
opinion so as to make it consonant wit a 
phenomenological data, Such a theory yhe” 
help to explain the situation that occurs “ er- 
white Northern students in a Southern ne of 
sity gradually adopt the racial attitu 


pis 
pis 


ao 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE ON OPINIONS 


bth omg By the very fact that he is 
ae a Southern university, the student 
ei soe attraction toward his fellow 
He is initi l z desire for acceptance by them. 
atitude i ly aware of the discrepancy in 
the ext owards Negroes, and may inhibit 
that aie of information available to him 
Tè teed | E oee Negroes in a favorable light. 
communicate, = eua for things that he can 
tend to a e, and will remember items that 
view, rs ki the Southern white point of 
cannot somata or overlooking items that he 
expect hg communicate. We might 
about Negro oe informational questionnaire 
Student = es would show that the Northern 
that suppo herring those characteristics 
well before 1 the Southern white stereotype 
attitude. Fins actually adopts the Southern 
Northern pices we might find that the 
itself, brin a ent has accepted the attitude 
with his : ng his attitude into consonance 
one co paons; This is, of course, only 
might take “a Pressures toward uniformity 

eory there i or can we claim support for this 
study, Aq ditt on the basis of evidence in this 
Well in order onal investigation would seem 


th ae SUMMARY 
the effects noes , we attempted to determine 
Opinion ti ad pressures on opinion, where 
Interested i 2 remain private. We were also 
lated to th n group influences on content re- 
Communic € opinion, both as perceived and as 
these pre ‘ated. We wished to determine how 
as possibilit would be increased where there 
SS wep ity of rejection for nonconformity. 
Study © asked to read a delinquency case 
to indicate privately an opinion 
al respon | scale of personal vs. environmen- 
Ss the im sibility. A false consensus gave most 
a cleariy gees that they were deviates from 
Were to re efined group norm. The opinions 
Would co private, though later the group 
na por, ss the case and reach agreement 
Pinion ¢ of the case. A later statement of 
Would a i nfirmed the hypothesis that Ss 
Btoup naim, ci opinion to conform to the 
— pig. though that opinion was to 

we 

Sctiptions gf om asked to write individual de- 
€se descrj ae case study. In some groups, 
Ptions were to be passed around to 


all othe 
TS 
S. In other groups the descriptions 


oy an 
Position on 
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were to remain private. Also, some groups 
were told that they might reject some mem- 
bers, while other groups were not offered this 
possibility. 

It was hypothesized that deviates would be 
more likely to change their opinions toward 
the norm when their descriptions were to be 
seen by others; deviates whose descriptions 
were to remain private would be less likely to 
change opinions. The hypothesis was con- 
firmed, even though the opinions themselves 
were to remain private under all conditions. 
It was also predicted that Ss would be more 
likely to change their opinions when there was 
possibility of rejection. This hypothesis was 
confirmed with qualifications. Possibility of 
rejection, in and of itself, did not increase 
change. However, Ss who did not fear rejec- 
tion and whose descriptions were not to be 
made public conformed significantly less than 
the others. 

It was further predicted that group pres- 
sures would operate on the content of the 
descriptions: the tendency to distort content 
so as to support the group norm would be 
greater for public descriptions than for private 
descriptions, and greater for those Ss who 
faced the possibility of rejection than for 
those who would not be rejected. These hy- 
potheses were unconfirmed for the deviates as 
a whole, but differences were more clear for 
the Ss who held less extreme positions and 
were therefore less involved in their own prior 
opinions. For these less extreme Ss, the public 
descriptions were indeed significantly more 
supportive of the group norm than the private 
descriptions. The effects of possibility of re- 
jection on distortion of content paralleled 
those upon change in opinion. The greatest 
distortion occurs when there is both possi- 
bility of rejection and where the statement 
will be made public. Least distortion occurs 


when there is neither possibility of rejection 
nor publicity. i 

lso evidence that changes 1n 
d shortly after the 


opinion occurred during anı l 
ptions. Such 


of the group descriptions 1 
d to bring opinions 1n line with 
f the descriptions—the group 
ed first on the descrip- 
e opinion itself. On the 
r evidence, & theory of 
ions was suggested: 
ay first operate on 


writing 
changes tende 
the content 0: 
influence here operat 
tions and then on th 
basis of this and other | 
social influences on opi? 
1. Pressure to change m 
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content communicated, the individual selec- 
ting and distorting the content he communi- 
cates so as to avoid rejection from the group. 
2. The deviate then begins to perceive selec- 
tively and distort items of content, so that he 
perceives an ever increasing body of content 
supporting the group norm, and fewer items 
supporting his own initial position. 3. Finally, 
the deviate sees a greater amount of content 
supporting the group norm than his own, and 
then changes his opinion toward conformity, 
thus bringing it in line with the phenomeno- 
logical evidence. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


THE TEST ANXIETY QUESTIONNAIRE: SCORING 
NORMS FOR A NON-COLLEGE POPULATION? 


ZANWIL SPERBER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


GRASON, Gordon, and Mandler describe a Test 
measire oe (TAQ) designed to 
3, 4). The for y specific to testing situations (2, 
(3) of the TAO re (4, p. 810) and scoring method 
response of a require computation of the median 
before a oer a Ss to each of 35 questions 
the time and eff S responses can be scored. Most of 
in computin na in scoring the TAQ is expended 
method wouhi e medians. A short-cut scoring 
Measure which E a more extensive use of a 
Search tool, as demonstrated its value as a re- 
Sara 
gbil ae Gordon present data showing the 
samples of ts ians obtained from two separate 
Published ke. students (3) and suggest that these 
directly from et serve as norms for scoring 
caution that = F s protocol. However, they also 
groups have n a it is demonstrated that other 
dents, ihe TAO. ians similar to those of Yale stu- 
“local” norm Q should be scored the long way with 
s orms, 
a honcollege sent me TAQ data obtained from 
Compared vith as c of U. S. Air Force recruits are 
hen begin t those from Yale students. One can 
Sarason and les the general usefulness | of 
Procedure 0 Gordon's suggested short-cut scoring 


Yate 
The eae Arr Force Supyecrs COMPARED 
male me Was administered to a sample of 294 
Study of i in December, 1953, as part of a larger 
formance e effects of anxiety and stress on per- 
dents, q (5). In contrast to the Yale college stu- 
high se ial of the recruits did not complete 
sc doli They had, on the average, 10.8 years 
Bence, kad (7 = 1.5). As an estimate of intelli- 
Nician’s S recruit’s stanine score on the Tech- 
Pi ey Index (1) was available. Al- 
at least 3 a had been selected to have scores of 
rough 9 Te this measure, which yields scores 
mean age of e mean was only 5.4 (¢ = 1.7). The 
Probably n the recruits was 18.8 years (¢ = 3.3), 
of Yale sot very different from the average age 
15% of th Phomores and juniors. Approximately 
‘Th, e recruits were Negroes. 
the Sioperatt USAF recruits as Ss was secured through 
ersonne] BE, of Abraham Carp of the Air Force 
wever, was Training Research Center. The study, 
orce is not zaot SPonsored by the USAF, and the Air 
Sponsible for this report. 


It is also possible to compare the social-class 
background of the present sample and the Yale 
groups. The recruits filled out a face sheet which 
included questions about their father’s education 
and occupation. A total of 252 recruits could sup- 
ply information about their fathers’ education. In 
contrast to the fathers of Yale Ss, 70% of whom 
had completed college, only 19 of the recruits’ 
fathers had schooling beyond high school, and only 
four were college graduates. On the average, the 
fathers of the 252 recruits had 8.20 years of educa- 
tion (e = 3.79). 

The occupations of Yale fathers were categorized 
in three strata (4). Some 23% were in upper-class 
occupations (executives, brokers, directors of cor- 
porations, etc.); 70% were in upper-middle or 
middle-class occupations (managerial, professional 
men, owners of small firms, civil service employees, 
etc.); and only 7% were in the lowest class of occu- 
pations (manual laborers, secretarial, and minor 
civil service occupations). In contrast to the Yale 
fathers, the occupations of 251 recruits’ fathers 
were distributed as follows: 110 in skilled manual 
labor, 56 in unskilled manual labor, 5 firemen, 22 
farmers, 9 in secretarial occupations, 7 salesmen, 20 
in managerial occupations (including foremen in 
manual labor situations), 7 in their own small 
business, 6 in professional occupations or owners of 
property or larger businesses, and 9 in miscel- 
laneous occupations (artist, ballet teacher, poli- 
tician, a “regular” in military service, etc.). At 
least 85% of these occupations fall in the lowest 
class noted by Sarason and Mandler, with, at 
most, 2% in the upper-class stratum and the re- 
maining 13% in the middle-class category. À 

The recruit sample, for which TAQ norms will 
be reported, obviously differed significantly from 
the Yale samples with respect to social class and 
educational background and very probably in level 


of intelligence. 
TAQ DATA 
Table 1 presents the median response of the n 
cruits and the two Yale samples to each of the 3 
scored questions of the TAQ.’ In general, GA me- 
dians were similar. For 11 questions, the medians 


2 The recruit data was originally 
1 cm (5, P- 218), but medians were con 
cm unit utilized by the Yale research 


results comparable. 


scored in units of 
verted to the 1.5 
ers to make the 
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TABLE 1 
ON oF THREE SAMPLES: Ports (In Raw 
Cee Re Ones) BETWEEN WHICH THE MEDIAN 
RESPONSE Occurs 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Scores ON THE TAQ, 
WINNE, AND TAYLOR SCALES 


Low Stress Ss (V = 148) | High Stress Ss (V = 146) 
Samples Samples 
Test | TAQ |Winne| Test | TAQ | Winne 
ues- Be. Yale, Yale, Ques ee Yale, Yale, g 2 
tion® | cruits, gnu || dopa 1953" We | Gre Winne | +.12 Winne | +.22** ma 
Ws | 392) | 359) Wy | 392) | 339) Taylor | +.20*|-+.62**| Taylor | +.35**|+.64 
7 45 34 3-4 || 23| 4-5 45 45 * Statistically significant; p < .05. 
Š 5-6 34 3-4 | 24| 45 3-4 2-3 ** Statistically significant; p < .01. 
6 | 45 | 34 | 34 |25| 4-5 | 45 | 45 
7 | 45 | 45 | 45 |26| 34 | 34 | 34 score reported for both Yale samples falls between 
3| 34| 23 |23 |27| 2-3 | 1-2 | 1-2 18 and 19 (3, p. 447), and it falls at the same point 
9 | 34 | 4-5 | 45 || 28 | 5-6 | 2-3 | 34 for th A ddition 
10| 45 | 23 | 23 |29| 36 | oy | &7 P e repie ERNE, Table 2 eo a rae e 
11 | 45 | 34 | 34/30] 45 | 45 | 45 ata on the distribution of total scores fo 
a a 2-3 |31| 4-5 | 5-6 | 4-5 three samples. It is evident that similar ee. 
Eee. | ee T 3? E E D scores would discriminate about the same ay Th 
15 | 45) 34 | 34 (34| 34 | £3 | £ age of Ss in each sample (also see 4, P- t 
17 | 5-6 | 45 | 45 || 35| 45 | 45 | 45 Fig. 1). 
1 ans oe ae = 45 | 6-7 | 67 The relationship between scores on a measure g 
MEENE y <a E E anxiety specific to testing situations and ——! 
21 | 5-6 | 45 | 45} 30| 45 | 34 | 23 of general anxiety level is also of interest. Gordo! ; 
22 | 45 | 4&5 | 45 and Sarason (2) report a statistically significan 


2 Reproduced from Sarason and Gordon, Table 1 (3, p. 448) 
b The scored questions are numbered as they appear on the 


TAQ. 
TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF THREE SAMPLES: PERCENTAGE OF 
Susyects RECEIVING VARIOUS TAQ Scores 


Yale Sample, Yale, Sample | Recruit S l 
1951” (N = 392) |1952" (N = 359)| 1953 (W TPI 


Scores Scores S 
included | % | included | % | included} % 
23-35 |30.8| 24-35 |27.6| 24-35» | 24.8 
0-12 | 28.6 0-12 | 28.1 0-11 | 25.9 


® Reproduced from Sarason and Gordon’s Table 2 (3, p. 448), 
» The highest score possible is 35; the highest score any recruit 
received was 32. 


of all three samples fell in the same place. For 18 
additional questions, there was a deviation of but 
one unit, the recruit sample differing from both 
Yale samples by this amount on 16 of these 18 
questions. For only one of the 6 remaining ques- 
tions, No. 28, was there a deviation of more than 
two units. It would appear that when using the 
TAQ with male Ss, little error will be introduced 
if 29 of the 35 questions are scored directly from 
the published norms. Calculation of local norms 
for the remaining 6 questions (Nos. 5, 10, 24, 28, 
36, and 39) would appear to be advisable. 
With respect to the over-all scores the Ss received 
on the TAQ, the distributions of total scores are 
almost identical for all three samples. The median 


correlation of +.468 between TAQ scores ar 
Scores on a measure of general anxiety. The sect 
sample, in addition to the TAQ, also took 
MMPI, which contains two measures of manifest 
anxiety, Ss’ scores on the 50-item Taylor Man ie 
Anxiety Scale (6) and on the 22 items of Winne ê 
Scale of Neuroticism (7)? which do not overlaP 
with Taylor’s scale were obtained. These measure’ 
were developed independently, using differe” 
methods of scale construction. he 

Prior to taking either the TAQ or MMPI, S 
recruits had been tested on a battery of cognil! 
tasks, half under low stress and half under oa 
stress. The product-moment correlations os 
Scores on the three anxiety scales were calcula e 
separately for the low and high stress grouPS: 1, 
ble 3 presents both sets of correlations. Althous 
most of the correlations reach levels of statist , 
significance with the large number of Ss involv 
the correlations between the TAQ and ge re 
anxiety measures are low. The TAQ can there ig 
be considered as a measure of a specific anxi? i 
An S who is prone to become highly anxiout y 
testing situations may not necessarily be ptt a 
larly vulnerable to other kinds of stressful situ 
tions unrelated to testing. 


SUMMARY 


1 rce 
The TAQ responses of a sample of U. S. Ait punt 
recruits, differing from Vale students with res : 
TENY a tha 
_ ° Winne’s interpretation of his results indicates ps- 
his scale can be considered a measure of manifes 
iety (7, p. 120-121). 


a ee a a R 
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to i 
tal amount of education, and intelli- 
DIRE Gr fade to be very similar to the re- 
Medias ce wo samples of Yale college students. 
within Bln et to 29 of the 35 questions were 
aa conin unit for all three samples, indi- 
fot keete more eficient direct scoring method 
the aal is feasible. For all three samples, 
alias Pcie of total scores on the TAQ were 
tvtime a . While positively related to scores 
to reflect a general anxiety, TAQ scores appear 
Tro Baan sensitivity to the specfic type 
ciated with testing. 
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PONSE SET! 


DONALD R. BROWN AND LOIS-ELLIN DATTA? 
Bryn Mawr College 


VIDENCE 
E a the F scale (1) was measuring 
age, socioeco other than authoritarianism, €.8., 
orm in itch 4 Status, intelligence, and the 
een reported b the items were presented, has 
Problem of item?) Hyman and Sheatsley (5). The 
een investigate form as a source of artifacts has 
Work has me by a number of authors whose 
(3), who a reviewed in detail by Christie et al. 
fully devisi 2 report data gathered with a care- 
ent study = scale of reversed F items. The pres- 
observe, ene designed to clarify the meaning of 
of a li eral anges in F scores during four years 
relate „~ arts college experience as these changes 


o : 3 
factors ag ae artifacts arising from such 
*SPonse set rbal ability, educational level, and 


Xisting avs 
the Varian, evidence clearly suggests that some of 
tribute, BR on the original F scale can be at- 
thee are a artifacts, particularly in groups 
g Ought that extreme on F. However, it was our 
Mpirically „a more subtle instrument, derived 
with the F scale as a criterion, might 


1 

The d; 
coll e a porten here were collected at Vassar 
er nover ell of the research program of the Mary 
witess their it Foundation. The authors wish to 
theter, Roker nation to Nevitt Sanford, Harold 
tir aefetgcbett S. Davidon, and Mary Mehl for 

Now with Co gathering and interpreting the data. 

ourtney & Co., Philadelphia, Pa- 


this type of criticism. An in- 
d, the F; scale, has been de- 
et al. (8, 9, 11). In addition, 
g response set (9), and a 
e variance of such a re- 
have been reported by 
bed in the next sections. 
We have also hypothesized, in line with the find- 
ings of Brown and Bystryn (2) and of Sanford 
(6), that education effects real changes in per- 
sonal-cognitive modes of adaptation, and that 
these are reflected in F; scores and are not mere 


artifacts of verbal ability or sophistication in a 


purely genteel sense. 


not be so open to 
strument of this kin 
veloped by Webster 
a scale for measurin 
method for removing th 
sponse set scale (10), 
Webster and are descri 


METHOD 


Variables 
In our analysis we explored 


authoritarianism as measured b 
verbal ability (SAT-V) as measured by the verbal 
aptitude score on the scholastic aptitude section 
of the College Entra ination Boards 


nce Exam 
taken during the last year of high school, the 
educational level 


of the Ss as measured by year 
in college, and resp 


onse set as measured by the 
S’s score on a scale developed, according to the 
method of Fricke (4, 10), from a pool of 677 items 
of which F; is a part. 


the interactions of 
y the Fs scale, 
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TABLE 1 
UPPER, MIDDLE, 
PPER AND LOWER LIMITS FOR THE y 3 
5 AND LOWER THIRDS OF THE SAT-V AND Re SCALE 
DISTRIBUTIONS FOR FRESHMEN AND SENIORS 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


TABLE 3 
Correcrep F; Score Means ror 135 COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN AND 135 Seniors DivmED INTO 
THIRDS ON THE Basis or THEIR R: AND 


IN THE SAMPLE OF 512 SUBJECTS SAT-V Scores 
SAT-V 
SAT-V 
Group 2 Upper Middle Lower Mean 
Lower | Middle | Upper | Lower | Middle | Upper R ‘ 
z 3 40. 
Freshmen | 6-33 | 3149 | 50-84 | 430-544 | 545-578 | 579-720 Upper Fr. 33.3 ae aeg 30.9 
Seniors | 6-34 | 35-48 | 49-87 | 390-537 | 538-595 | 596-750 Sr. 25.7 . 3i. ‘ 
5 39. 
iddl: Fr. 33.6 39.3 46.5 
— Sr. 29.3 30.7 38.1 327 
TABLE 2 a 41.2 
F; Score MEANS ror 135 COLLEGE FRESHMEN AND Lower Fr. 34.9 42.7 poe 30.6 
135 SENIORS DIVIDED INTO THIRDS ON THE Basis Sr 22:27 32.8 36: 
or THEIR R: AnD SAT-V Scores 9 40.5 
= Mean Fr. 33.9 39.6 47.5 314 
SAT-V Sr. 25.9 31.1 37.2 
Upper Middle Lower Mean 7 
R; 4 ? f -ariables 
"Upper Fr. 64.5 68.7 86.7 73.3 each of the 18 possible combinations a pa 
Sr. 56.4 60.5 68.9 61.9 we wished to study by an analysis E i 
design (for example, 15 Ss who were jbutio" 
‘ Be : P u 
Middle Et, ae pe oe oe? the upper third of the senior SAT-V ger i etc 
fei i ` i and the upper third of the Re distributi of size 
Lower Fr.47.7 54.2 58.5 53.5 The groups were thus equalized in terms OF $g, 
t E group: q nor ra f the è 
Sr. 35.9 45.9 48.1 43.3 in order to maximize the reliability © 
Mean Fr.56.0 61.5 71.2 mated interaction analysis. 
Sr. 47.7 52.8 59.4 


Briefly, this scale of response set was based 
on the assumption that true-false items which 
are responded to in a 50/50 split are more likely 
than other items to have an ambiguous content, 
‘Ss who score at the extremes on a scale con- 
structed of such items should therefore be dis- 
tinguished by response in terms of some internal 
tendency to answer positively to ambiguous state- 
ments. The present response set scale consists of 
105 items all scored “true” with mea: 
from .32-.54 (Type II Error B <.01), 
reliability was .91 for 512 Ss. 


ns ranging 


Its KR 21 


Subjects 


From our original sample of over 1500 fresh- 
men and seniors tested at a women’s liberal arts 
college, a random sample of 512 students (256 
freshmen and 256 seniors) was drawn for experi- 
mental study by the staff of the Mellon Founda- 
tion. From the scores of this sample on SAT-V 
and Rə four grouped frequency distributions 
were made in order to choose, for a comparison 
in terms of F4 scores, Ss who fell in the upper, 
middle, and lower thirds of the SAT-V and Re 
distributions. Table 1 describes these distribu- 
tions for the sample of 512. From this stratified 
sample, 15 cases were randomly selected from 


RESULTS 


m 
for " 
The 270 Fy scores were then corrected ebste! 


sponse set by the method proposed by ining 
(10). Briefly, this method consists of guint jet 
score Y uncorrelated with a suppressor V4 ressio’ 
by weighting the variable £ by the Teg Tact 
coefficient k of the variable ¿ on T and SU 
ing the result from the original score 
each score on Fy can be corrected for th 
formula Y = Fy — (k)Ra where k = 
regression of Ry on F4. é istribut 
Tables 2 and 3 give the resulting oe fot 
of Fy and corrected F, scores with ta ea 
freshmen and seniors in the sample. n 0 Y 
seen that seniors score lower than freshmen with 
and on corrected F4; that Fs varies post 
Rə and inversely with SAT-V. x cad 10 
The data of Table 2 were subjecte! for © 
analyses of variance; one for F4 and pare fo! 
rected F scores. Table 4 gives the resu 0! 
scores and Table 5 those for correcte? f 
In Table 4 for the F, scores the F ratio A 78. 
and the within groups mean square? bee ga) 
for the SAT-V, 35.22; for year in college P 
riano 
? Since Bartlett’s test for homogeneity z ye of 2 
when applied to the F; categories for the samigcam™ if 
yielded a x? of 6.4531 which is not sigtii 
seemed safe to attribute significant F ratio 
ferences in subgroups means. 


jo? 


| 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


TABLE 4 


AN, ri 
E VARIANCES FOR A SAMPLE OF 270 STU- 
Sen YEAR IN CoLLEGE, SAT-V, anv Rə 
AS THE VARIABLES WHOSE EFFECTS 
on Fy Are TO BE EVALUATED 


Sı Sı 
ource sours | af San) Ë 
Re 
sponse set | 16635 | 2 | 8318 | 48.36 
Year in college | 6050 | 1 | 6059 | 35.22 
ces 8318 | 2 | 4150 | 24.188 
44 814| 4] 204| 1.18 
SATV a 194 2 97 = 
vee X Year 36 2! 18 
X SAT-V X Ry 386 4| 97 = 
Wretsveen groups) (32442)| (17) 
Total® coups 43292 | 252 172 
75734 | 269 


a 
F o i 
bp ao i be with df gms 2 and sms 120. 
oF as 38 with df gms 1 and sms 120. 
-45 with df gms 4 and sms 120. 


TABLE 5 


ANALys1 
DENTE Ger ee FOR A SAMPLE OF 270 Sru- 
CORES AS IRE V CorreceE, SAT-V, AND Re 
GN COMECE ARIABLES WHOSE EFFECTS 
CTED F, SCORES ARE TO BE 


EVALUATED 
Sı . 
—— sie | @ hsna] X 
SATA set 16| 2 g | 22.298 
Kear in colle 7241 | 2 | 3620.5] 
Re X sary 5549 | 1 |5549 | 24.17 
Ra X Year 570| 4| 142.5 
Re AV 252| 4| 63 
(Betwe 
Within a ups) | (13857)| (17) 
otal 40022 | 252 | 162.4 
a 54779 | 269 


a P = 

by, (001 : 

PP loo a aa VIB df gms 2 and sms 120. 
+38 with df gms 1 and sms 120. 


The 
001 a all significant at better than the 
Depection ofan interactions were significant. 
2 to corrected able 5 shows that the relation of 
Since jt is t ed F; disappears as is to be expected, 
(SAT. i gin as a suppressor. Verbal ability 
= year in college remain significantly 
trected F; at the .001 level. All other 


ns fai : ae 7 
fail to achieve significant F ratios. 


related to 
Mteractioy 


Discussion 
b The fact 
oth high 
nificantly p 


aa — ability and year in college, 
dane of intelligence, remain sig- 
ed to Fs, even with response set 
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removed, but are not related to response set in 
the same degree, supports the contention that 
both of these variables and authoritarianism are 
related in a more basic way than as a simple re- 
flection of acquiescence. Christie’s (3) work with 
reversed items of the original F scale further 
supports this contention. 

It would appear, then, that neither verbal 
ability nor year in college accounts for high au- 
thoritarianism scores through the lack of dis- 
cernment on the part of the S in the face of 
verbal material. Indeed, the striking fact of a lack 
of significant relationship between response set 
and year in college in our findings indicates that 


response set measures & basic disposition to struc- 
ture ambiguity in a creative process which per- 
an rejection by the S. 


mits agreement rather th 

Perhaps this is another reflection of the general 
superficial tolerance in the face of controversy 50 
often attributed to the present generation of 
students. The decrease of F, with year in college 
can then be explained in line with the similar 
findings on development in college or a real in- 
crease in liberal and intellectual tendencies in- 
dependently of simple verbal facilitation, 
sophistication or poise, and underlying disposi- 
tion to be agreeable. In less well educated groups, 
on the other hand, response set may merely be a 
way of defending against lack of comprehension. 


SUMMARY 
d seventy college women, 


half freshmen and half seniors, were administered 
the F, and Re scales as a part of a larger test bat- 
tery. The scores were analyzed by an analysis of 
variance design to explore the relationships among 
F, scores corrected for response set, year in col- 
lege, and verbal ability. The criticism of the au- 
thoritarian syndrome on the basis of acquiescence 
is challenged by the results. 
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INDIVIDUAL VERSUS GROUP GOAL CONFLICT! è? 


EWART E. SMITH 
Fels Group Dynamics Center, University of Delaware 


! B= casual observation and research suggest 

that an important determiner of group eff- 
ciency and adaptiveness is how group members re- 
solve conflicts between individual and group goals. 
Deutsch (3) has demonstrated the importance of 
cooperative behavior in effective groups. Mintz (4), 
using an ingenious group task that required coop- 
eration for success, found that increasing individual 
motivation frequently decreased cooperation and 
therefore lowered efficiency. He theorizes that un- 
cooperative behavior, being nonadaptive, does not 
occur in a group unless the cooperative pattern is 
broken by the uncooperative deviate. Once the 
cooperative pattern is disturbed, however, cooper- 
ation is no longer rewarding, and nonadaptive 
competition rapidly develops. 

Mintz appears to postulate that the forces arising 
from the norms of internalized reference groups are 
sufficiently strong, in most individuals, to counter- 
act individual, competitive motivations, The con- 
tention here, however, is that such internalized 


1 This report is based on work done under ARDC 
Project No. 7723, Task No. 77461, in support of the 
research and development program of the Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center, Lackland 
Air Force Base, Texas. Permission is granted for re- 
production, translation, publication, use and disposal] 
in whole or in part by or for the United States Govern- 
ment. The opinions or conclusions expressed or implied 
herein are those of the author. They are not to be con- 
strued as necessarily reflecting the views or endorse- 
ment of the Department of the Air Force or of the Air 
Research and Development Command. 

2 The writer is indebted to Carl W. Backman, Phil 
W. Buck, Willard F. Day, Robert McQueen, Edwin H, 
Richardson, Paul F. Secord, Walter A. S. Smith, E. 
Paul Torrance, and to Charles E. Hawkins, who served 
as experimenters and gave helpful criticisms and advice. 

3 This study was conducted while the author was 
with the Survival Methods Branch, Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center, Stead Air Force Base. 


ct 
group forces are not strong enough to goumen, 
the strong individual goal forces that gre ae e 
in many real situations, such as Mintz’s l 
of the theatre fire; strong individual goal be saa e 
can only be successfully opposed by imme 
visible external group forces. 

These considerations lead to the f 
potheses: 

1. When faced with an alternative, pers 
choose the attainment of their own goal E in 
ence to that of a group goal less frequent A by 
overt situation, in which their choice is kno their 
the group, than in a covert situation where 
choice is secret. ns will 

2. When faced with an alternative, pers°' refer 
choose the attainment of their own goal in Ponty 
ence to that of a group goal more maa un 
under increased individual motivation tro first 
der reduced individual motivation. 1 effect 
hypothesis is consistent with the powerfu form 
of groups demonstrated in research on or onsist” 
ity, such as that by Asch (1). It is implies 
ent, however, with Mintz’s position, which should 
that in a covert situation most individuals ; act 
be cooperative, as the infrequent uncoop! rae coop” 
would not be perceived by the group and t rbe 
erative pattern should not, therefore, be a 
The second hypothesis appears to be s€ 
and is consistent with Mintz’s data. 


ollowing bY 
ons will 
prefer 


METHOD 


Subjects poel 
The subjects (Ss) were 120 male flying pes’ wh? 
including 92 officers and 28 enlisted an Ait 
were attending the Survival School at ao 
Force Base. The six-man experimental grr y be 
actual Air Force crews, Some crews had i ne 
gether for many months; others consiste 
assigned to the same crew for their stay 
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Survival S fe) s c g together 
f a Scho l. All crews had been living to th 
or a mini five y 

mum of five days. 


Procedure 


os ba eee variables were used; the first 
an shes seit ocala motivation, induced by 
‘ation, The n set, versus low individualistic moti- 
comparison z independent variable involved 
group aie an overt situation, in which the 
is solutio bers knew when an S failed to sacrifice 
ation in aR ne the group, with a covert situ- 
when an $ tol he group members did not know 
conditions (with to sacrifice. There were thus four 
high individ ane five six-man crews in each): (a) 
dividualistic un istic motivation, overt; (b) high in- 
istic ‘Gti covert; (c) low individual- 
Motivation ni overt; and (d) low individualistic 
The pa ie ert. Ten experimenters were used. 
were copied 7 instructions, and apparatus* 
nique, with ka Crutchfield’s assessment tech- 
erred to AS modifications. The reader is re- 
the Ss were a ield (2) for a detailed description. 
one another ag in a circle with their backs to 
some Beomenss ach S was to assemble a square with 
each S$ did ry pieces. As the initial pieces held by 
and exchange orm a square, the Ss had to request 
around the Pieces by means of a tray carried 
Structions iene by the experimenter. The in- 
People to for icated that it was easy for one or two 
o have a sq m a square, but difficult for everyone 
that at the Juare simultaneously. The Ss were told 
if they ann of the allotted time (unspecified), 
Points (i re a square, the group would receive 
ave a Bentin + 5 points each). If they did not each 
Points, re, those who did would each receive 5 
B n 

ble tg nipulating the tray, the experimenter was 
through eo the situation. Each S passed 
© request, ad identical rounds. In the first round 
ceived if ed a needed piece; in the second, he re- 
and lone completed his square; in the third 
Since ther, rounds he held his square unmodified 
e stage was no request for a piece held by him. 
Stress was a now set for the critical trials, where 
a request £ aced upon each S by facing him with 
Pleted souna mye which was part of his com- 
until ong These critical trials were continued 
Until there } had given up the requested piece, or 
. The basi had been sixteen critical trials. . 
1n the iour, instructions and procedures were varied 
ing män experimental conditions, in the follow- 

A. Hi n 
(bo igh individualistic motivation cond 
vert and covert): The instructions S$ 


itions 
tated 
‘Th 

e only modification in the apparatus was the 


Use of th 
e . 
quest e “request” on the underside of the re- 
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that the experimenters had been asked to evaluate 
the intellectual aptitude of the Ss and would do so 
by means of a test. They were told that the results 
would be sent to their commanding officers, who 
would discuss the results with them. 

B. Low individualistic motivation conditions 
(both overt and covert): The instructions stated 
that the task was an experimental one, not known 
to measure anything. The Ss were told that it 
would not be necessary to give their names. 

C. Covert conditions (high individualistic moti- 
vation and low individualistic motivation): The 
following sentences were added to the basic in- 


structions: 


you each with a box to make 
sure that no one sees the solution to the problem by 
looking at all the pieces at once, or even just at those of 
a person to his side. However, since the boxes don’t 
cover up the pieces entirely, you should look straight 
ahead and not to either side. 

On any given presentation you may either simply 
pass, that is, by shaking your head indicate to the 
messenger that you neither want to exchange nor to 
request a piece, or both exchange and request. 


We have provided 


(high individualistic moti- 
dualistic motivation): In 
c instructions were modi- 


D. Overt conditions 
vation and low indivi 
these conditions, the basii 
fied as follows: 
ntation you may either simply say 
“Pass” indicating to the messenger that you neither 
want to exchange nor to request a piece, or you may 
exchange one piece or request one piece, or both ex- 
change and request. 

In addition, when the experimenter presented 
the tray on a critical trial he said, “Someone needs 
one of your pieces.” If the S passed, the experi- 
menter repeated after him, “You pass.” 

An S’s score was the trial on which he gave up 


the requested piece. 


On any given prese 


The Design in Summary 


The procedure described w: 
tended to create the following psychological 


tions: a 
High individualistic motivation. The individual 
was in danger of losing status, in his own mind and 
that of his commanding officer, because of failure 
on an intellectual task. At the same time, he was 
confronted with requests from others for help. To 
help the others would ao pe possibility that 
the individual himself would tart. , 
Low individualistic motivation. There was ie 
extrinsic motivation for attempting to do well. The 
results would be anonymous, and the task was not 
known to measure anything. However, we a as- 
sume some minimal motivation to do well. Again 


as, in summary, in- 
] condi- 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER oF Supyects Wuo SacriFIcEp ON EACH 
CRITICAL TRIAL IN Four EXPERIMENTAL 


CONDITIONS 
High Low In- High In- Low 
aid Individ- dividual dividual- Individua- 
Critical —“ualistic istic Mo- istic Mo- _listic Mo- 
Trials Motiva- tivation tivation tivation 
tion Overt Overt Covert Covert 
1-4 20 25 2 4 
5-8 2 1 2 6 
9-12 0 1 2 4 
13-16 0 0 2 4 
Never 8 3 22 12 
Sacri- 
ficed 


Note.—N = 30 in each condition. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER or Susjecrs WHo SACRIFICED IN Four 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Overt Covert Totals 
High individualistic mo- 22 8 30 
tivation 
Low individualistic mo- 27 18 45 
tivation 
Totals 49 26 


Note.—N = 30 in each condition. 


the individuals were in conflict 
vations to do well and their 
associates, 

Overt conditions. The indiy 
decision, as to how he resolve 
be known by the group. 

Covert conditions. The individual knew that the 
group would not know how he resolved his conflict. 
The covert situation was only relatively covert 
however, as the experimenter obviously knew how 
the S resolved it. The Ss appeared to feel under 
pressure from the experimenter to help their group 
as indicated in the Ss who had not Sacrificed by 
such behavior as ignoring the Presence of the ex- 
perimenter and the tray on subsequent critical 

trials, avoidance of eye contact with the experi- 
menter, etc. 

Observer reports and interviews with Ss in- 
dicated that the experimental manipulations pro- 
duced the desired psychological conditions, 


between their moti- 
desire to help their 


idual knew that his 
d his conflict, would 


RESULTS 


The data in Table 1 indicate when the Ss, in each 
condition, broke their squares, thus jeopardizing 
their individual solution to help their group and, 
in effect, temporarily giving up their own goals in 
favor of group goals. As the distributions are 
skewed, the data have been simplified to permit a 
chi square analysis (sce Table 2.) 

The chi square on the number of Ss in all the 
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covert groups who broke their squares, compared 
to the number in all the overt groups, was 18.81, 
significant at the .01 level. These data support the 
first hypothesis. ‘ 
The chi square on the number of Ss breaking 
their squares in all high individualistic motivation 
groups, compared to the number in all low ind 
dualistic motivation groups, was 8.00, sigue 
at the .01 level. These results appear to support e 
second hypothesis. However, inspection of the a 
indicates a possible interaction effect between T 
variables of overt-covert and individualistic M° 
vation. Interaction was tested by comparing 
Ss in the high individualistic motivation-cov 
groups with the Ss in the low individualistic on 
vation-covert groups. The resulting chi square H je 
6.79, significant at the .01 level. In nadhom 
high individualistic motivation-overt groups ion- 
compared with the low individualistic aye 
overt groups. The resulting chi square of rete 
not statistically significant. Apparently, then, indi- 
was a significant interaction effect between pa 
vidualistic motivation and covert-overt conditi g 
with thevariableof individualistic motivation 
potent only in the covert groups. à 
An attempt was made to relate cohesive! sol 
the readiness of Ss to jeopardize their Oa he 
tions to help thcir fellow group members. ' s hå 
assumption that the longer crew paeme, the 
been together the more cohesive they would othe? 
number of months each Shad served with the ines 
members of his crew was correlated with w was 
to break his square. No significant relations? p 
found.’ G Table 
An interesting post hoc finding® is seen ab and 
1, in the striking difference between the one jals 
covert conditions in the number of critica n the 
occurring before Ss broke their squares: prok? 
overt condition, all but one of the SS agen a the 
did so in the first half of the 16 critical trials. of th 
Covert conditions, 14 broke in the first ha! «quire 
critical trials, and 12 in the last half. A ee on 
comparison of the overt and covert cond tin in 
breaking in the first cight trials versus bret sigit 
the last eight trials is 23.07, which is highly ndi- 
icant. These data suggest that in the ove” square 
tions, those Ss who refused to break theif yecisi” 
in the first few trials had made a public í i at 
which was difficult to change without PU 


tio 
addi 
“Subsequently, data were collected ne dest ye 
crews, using as a measure of cohesiveness during : 
their desire to remain in the same crew ing A n 
. i 1 ` 
arduous survival trek phase of their mapes aa? 
there was no relationship between cohesiY ge 


ness t0 


n? 


aie the © 

oe to sacrifice one’s own goal for te 

oal, 2 

E € Thi 2 ; vas suse? 
his analysis, and interpretation, W 


to the writer by John T. Lanzetta. 


N 
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inisi : ; 
+ mission of wrong-doing, whereas in the covert con- 


res e decisions were not public and pre- 
a be more easily changed. If this 
striking ie is correct, it serves to explain a 
e oa observed by the experimenters. 
dion bg Š € covert groups evidenced high ten- 
havior aa sich as perspiring and avoidance be- 
Ea A E members of the overt groups were 
Grups efi H We may suppose that in the overt 
Cilau = y decisions ended the conflict, while 

ed freedom to change prolonged the conflict 


in the cove ; 
levals, ert groups, with resultant higher tension 


Discussion 


T A 

groups, is A groups, compared to the overt 
uncooperative a to Mintz’s 8) postulate that 
ception by P behavior is due to the per- 
the part of a Lia of an uncooperative act on 
Covert groups A pees individual. The Ss in the 
Were being ie not know that some of the others 
however, at a maai In the overt groups, 
Openly eas au one member of cach group was 
8 Soon gee e on the first trial, yet most 

_ The ineffecti = Siena Be sie 
in the overt ¢ sna of individualistic motivation 
results, Mintzo itions is contrary to Mintz’s (4) 
Situation that 2 ny what was in effect an overt 
wards ava a the addition of small monetary re- 
uncooperative nishments produced an increase in 
consistency , individual-oriented behavior. This 
llity of the leans be due to the lack of compara- 

n Mintz’s paratony and field conditions.’ 

at most z research, causing others to fail could, 
Whereas in Py in their paying a ten-cent fine, 
ave far rea p present experiment, failure could 
Derg? military hing effects on the other crew mem- 
Were hene, careers. In addition, Mintz’s groups 
oe eral in contrast to the real crews used 
Mint, 


r z s A ; 
until ver; (4) states that his conclusions are tentative 


ified by field data. 
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here who would have to work and live together 
after the test. 

The practical implications of this research are 
clear. When it is desirable that persons be socially 
rather than individually oriented, the wise course 
is to structure the situation so that most behavior 


is open to inspection by the group. 
SUMMARY 


An experiment was performed in which a con- 
flict was produced between individual and group 
goal attainment. An overt situation was compared 
to a covert situation, and a high individualistic 
motivation condition with a low individualistic 
motivation condition. The hypotheses were: 

1. When faced with an alternative, persons will 
choose the attainment of their own goal in prefer- 
ence to that of a group goal less frequently in an 
overt situation, in which their choice is known by 
the group, than in a covert situation where their 
choice is secret. 

2. When faced with an alternative, persons will 
choose the attainment of their own goal in prefer- 
ence to that of a group goal more frequently under 
increased individualistic motivation than under re- 
duced individualistic motivation. 

The first hypothesis was supported. The second 
hypothesis was found to hold only in covert situa- 


tions. 

A post hoc finding that 
feel freer to change secre 
decisions is discussed. 
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SEMANTIC ASPECTS OF PROGNOSIS! 


SPIRO B. MITSOS 
Evansville State Hospital 


HE me: 3 p 
: T measurement of meaning, though obvi- 


ously į i A prki á 

Jones = N is beset with difficulties (3). 

culties ma hurstone (1) imply that these diff- 

Semanti Y result from failure to restrict the 
€ context. They state: 


Part i 
chological As Paper was read at the American Psy- 
Ssociation meeting in 1957. 


e true that a word has no unique 
that the meaning of a word 
hich it is presented. In 


It is probably quit 
meaning or, more properly, 
depends upon the context in w 
the latter sense, a word has an infinite number of mean- 
ings each corresponding to & particular contet: If such 
is the case, it is not possible to determine, either logi- 


cally, or experimentally, the generalized meaning of a 
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TABLE 1 
CONCORDANCE WITHIN GROUPS 
Group x? L4 
i 252.68 -001 
gie ® 218.61 ‘001 
Professional staff 134.94 -001 
TABLE 2 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN Groups 
Groups i $ 
Aide (I) vs. Aide (II) .90 -001 
Professional vs. Aide (I) -67 .001 
Professional vs. Aide (II) -79 -001 


word. However, it may be possible to present words in 
a particular context and to determine their meaning in 
terms of that imposed context (1, p. 31) 


In their study, Jones and Thurstone presented a 
list of descriptive adjectives on a successive in- 
terval schedule. Subjects were asked to indicate, 
along a nine-point scale, the meaning of each word 
or phrase in terms of the degree to which each de- 
noted like or dislike for food, 

The present study stems from the work of Jones 
and Thurstone in that a psychophysical scaling 
procedure, the rank-order technique, was applied 
to a problem of word meanings in a restricted 
semantic context, that of the communication of 
behavioral descriptions between and within pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional groups in a general 
psychiatric hospital. The essential commonality 
and specific differences in meaning of psychiatric 
symptom terms were assessed among psychiatric 
aides and professional staff members in the spe- 
cific semantic context of prognostication. Predic- 
tions were as follows: 

1. Within the semantic context of Prognostica- 
tion, psychiatric symptom terms evoke significant 
commonality of meaning (a) among professional 
staff members (psychiatrists and Psychologists), 
(b) among psychiatric aides, and (c) between pro- 
fessional staff members and psychiatric aides, 

2. Prolonged personal contact between profes- 
sional staff members and psychiatric aides in- 
creases the commonality of meaning of termi- 
nology. 7 

3. In the case of terms on which aides and profes- 
sionals tend to disagree, the aides perceive those 
terms that have high personal threat value for 
them as contributing toward a poorer prognosis 
than do the professional staff members. 
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METHOD 


Subjects (Ss) for this experiment included A ma 
fessional staff members and 35 psychiatric aides a 
small state mental hospital. The professional staff y he 
for the most part, recent additions to the stafi “en 
hospital, which was then undergoing esfensive iS a 
tation toward education and active tigen ee 
grams. Consulting relationships between pro i been 
staff and groups of ward personnel had ocspee | a 
established, thus greatly increasing contact an 
munication between professionals and aides. 

A list was compiled of 30 psychiatric symptom of S$: 
and phrases commonly used by both groups aviord! 
Each item appears on at least one of the ward J a 
charts regularly used by aides. Ss were aske A 
independently each of the 30 items on a Na teri 
ranging from “least serious” to “most serious e 
of the degree to which each contributes 
favorable prognosis. The distribution of eh 
forced, each § being compelled to rank t ons ified 
at each of the 10 scale points, thus yielding & 
rank-order distribution. After a six-month 
the aides repeated this procedure. 


n terms 


interval 


RESULTS AND DIscussIoONS ides 
-hea 
Two professional staff members and eight iure 
had to be dropped from the study aa g Tee 
to follow instructions on the forced ran enai 
data reported, therefore, are based on the 4 
ing 37 Ss. we 
Within each set of ratings, frequency tables each 
constructed by tabulating the number of bese au 
symptom term was ranked at each scale P nigh 
order to treat the data by rank-order te a three” 
each of the 10 scale points was regarded as 


way tie in a distribution of 30 items. Ce th 
of concordance were then computed = ingi 
formula of Friedman’s “problem of stay pach 
(2). These results are reported in Tabia Ge 
value is significant at well beyond the ei “ithe 
indicating a high degree of rater agree™ ne im 
each set of ratings. These data confirm meani” 
prediction with respect to commonality ° saj 
within groups. dad Wie 
For each set of ratings—first and pee Peg 
trations to aides and single administratio or 
fessional staff—item means for the symp ees 
were computed and ranked. Agreemen relation 
groups was measured by rank-order Cor ig! 


reported in Table 2. All these coefficients a pe ie 
icant beyond the .001 level. As predicte membi 
efficient between the professional sta! tratio j 
and the aides on the second admin's ne f 
larger than on the first, but the differe ce 
short of acceptable significance. ted P on 
The item means and ranks are presen tom Yee 
ble 3. The rank position of each symP the hor 
was compared over the three sets and uted | 
possible rank discrepancy scores comP 


` Bs = 
a n a_r 
ee L amaaa 
SS ee 
a ee ee a 
a N 


pee 


B 
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TRE TABLE 3 i 
E AND POSITION FOR EACH AGRE’ . nse 
as ROUP OF RATERS EMENT Bn STUDENTS AND OTHER 
ROUPS 
|professionats| Ai 3 
Item essionals Aide I Aide II G 
roups 
Mean |Rank | P £ 2 
: ank |Mean |Rank |Mean ‘Rank Stud 
- Delusions of | tudents vs. Professionals 60 00 
oi OS 8.80 | 1 |763| 3 |s| 3 Students vs. Aide (I) "7 a 
, ait ete homi- | 8.50} 2 o.41] i 9.18 en ms i oO 
F e 2 |9 18| 2 
3. Mute 
“4. Apathetic saja |se | ets u , TABLE 5 
5. Unable to care for oe 4.5|6.04| 9 | 5.47 | 14-5 Namee OF ACTIVE AND PASSIVE Irems VIEWED AS 
r personal ee : 4.5 | 5.26 | 17 5.47 | 14.5 More SED or LESS jpeuious BY THE 
p6- Hatlucinati ROFESSIONAL STAFF 
"7, Attempted sui i 7.80| 6 | 6.92] 6 |747| 6 
8. Delusions pielde 7.60 | 7.5 | 9.18 | 2 92| 4 Active [Passi 2 
$ 2 i ctiv 
are of gran- | 7.60 | 7.5 | 5.78] 11 | 6-53] 9 a a a Ea ar 
; Tnconti á ae a 
10, Spee sal g laala Professional staff rating 12.5 | 2.5 |96.44) -001 
bite ae olio +63 5.18 | 16.5 less serious than non- 
i dvs é : 5.33 15.5 | 7.06| 8 professional 
ti Yey prayerful ae 1 i E Ta 7 Professional staf rating 3 12 
big Destructive 13 | 5.33 | 15.5 | 5.70 | 13 more serious 
+ Sexually provoca 5.90 | 13 6.89 | 7 6.59 
i pË -| 5.90 |13 | 7.00] 5 | 7-82] 4 ee, 
hig Diy, Piei legal as remaining items were rated higher by the profes- 
aes ry active aio 4.74 | 21 | 5.18 | 16.5 sional staff. With 13 of the 15 items comforming to 
ajg, ra 5.20 a : 5 z # 5 22.5 the prediction, the binomial expansion is significant 
a e a 3 
eA Quiet 5.00 | 18:5 | 4.22 |25 | 5-12 | 18 beyond the .01 level. These data suggest that the 
FA pumas escapist 4 = 18.5 | 3.74 | 27 | 3-18 | 27 meaning that persons attribute to behavioral de- 
bo masturbation ER A 70 | 22 | 4.33 | 20.5 scriptions is predictably influenced by the degree 
. Resit k j 3 
a Bese ices a be tt [26 to which the behavior makes them feel uncomfort- 
apy, Excited .5| 5.78] 11 | 4.82 | 19 ‘ ht b ici 
Apprehensive 4.00 | 23. | 4.67 | 23 | 4.18 | 22-5 able, Behaviors thought by experts to elicit threat 
oa Agressive : i za |s| | 5.82 | 12 reactions from psychiatric aides are regarded by 
boy Dee! escape | 3 a aa 4.33 |24 | 4.12 | 24 the aides as contributing toward a poorer prog- 
28. Tae SHG Ng > o R ae 5 nosis than would be assigned by professional staff 
= Profanity 2.70 | 28 | 2.59 | 29 sii » 5 members. There is reason to believe that, in a 
. Happy 1.90] 29 | 3.67} 28 | 2.53 | 28 therapeutic millieu, & worker’s behavior toward a 
1.70 | 30 | 1.78 |30 | 1.76 | 30 patient will be influenced by his prognostic predic- 
tions. Such phenomena have been demonstrated 


a 
Items wi 
thre s with signi 3 
at, ignificant disagreement, judged low personal 


b 
Items wi 
threat with signifi 
k C: i j 
‘ant disagreement, judged high personal 


each item, w; 
and an aci with a possible range of —29 to +29 


A ctu; 
pies oo — of —13 to +15. All discrep- 

ence inter an -£6.5 fall outside the .05 con- 
were 27 cook around the median value. There 
terms, These 1 Scores representing 15 symptom 
resent “signifi 5 items (indicated on Table 3) rep- 
of judges, cant” disagreement between groups 

Each of a 
Consider Rai eae psychologists was asked to 
Considered fs significant” items and check those 
or the psychiatric ai high personal threat value 
terms were jatric aide. Six of the 15 symptom 
of the five PS ae as threatening by four 
interrater tet, ges—the arbitrary criterion. The 
78. tachoric coefficient of agreement was 


As predi 
X cted ; r 
were rated ne six high personal threat items 
T by the aides. Seven of the nine 


dies of mutual withdrawal (4). 
The question may well be raised as to whether 
the semantic norm reflected in these data pertains 
to a psychiatric hospital or to the general English- 
speaking community. The interpretation of items 
that elicited disagreement in terms of personal 
threat is also open to question: perhaps what dif- 
ferentiates them from other items is simply that 
they reflect overt large muscle activity. A group of 
nonpsychiatric raters was therefore obtained con- 
sisting of 30 undergraduate students enrolled in 
the first course in psychology. After discussing PTO 
nostication, each S completed the ratings of the 
30 symptom terms. 
Statistical analysi 
previously discussed. 
dicates significant concordance 
Rank-order correlations computed between th 
of ratings and the initial 
(See Table 4.) In short, 
and a general English s 


cated. 


for example in stu 


emantic nor 
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Rank discrepancies were computed between the 
professionals and the students, and examined in 
terms of the previously established confidence in- 
terval. Without exception, where the professional 
staff ranked an item as more serious than the aides, 
they also ranked it as more serious than the stu- 
dents. The professionals thus appear to diverge from 
the general semantic norm. The aides and college 
students agree with each other to a greater degree 
than either agree with the professional staff. 

To check whether the type of activity implied 
by the symptom term associated with the disagree- 
ments that occurred, the list of 30 items was given 
to four judges with instructions to designate each 
item as active or passive with regard to voluntary 
overt large muscle activity. Applying the criterion 
of three agreements, 15 items were designated as 
active and 15 as passive. 

The rank positions of each item as assigned by 
the three nonprofessional groups were averaged and 
these figures compared with the rankings of the 
professionals. These data, reported in Table 5, in- 
dicate a sharp difference between professional and 
nonprofessional raters. Active items were rated 
consistently as more serious by the aides and stu- 
dents, while passive items were so rated by the 
psychologists and psychiatrists. The essential di- 
chotomy reflected supports the view that the 
groups of raters were differentially influenced by 
the type of activity implied by the symptom terms. 


SUMMARY 


Commonality of meaning of psychiatricsymptom 
terms among psychiatric aides and professional 
staff members was evaluated in the semantic con- 
text of prognostication. Groups of psychiatric aides 
and professional hospital personnel ranked 30 
symptom terms along a 10-point scale in terms of 
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the degree to which each contributes toward fa- 
vorable prognosis. Commonality of meaning was 
demonstrated between and within groups, but 
exceptions occurred as certain symptoms considered 
threatening to the aide were rated as more serious 
by aides. 

Integration of these data with ratings completed 
by college students raised the hypothesis of a gen- 
eral English semantic norm for psychiatric po 
tom terms. This hypothesis was supported with a! 
measures of commonality achieving significance: 
As indicated by specific differences between groups, 
the highly trained professional workers tend to 
diverge from the general semantic norm. i is 

This divergence of the professional subjects 
highly related to the active-passive dimension 
the behaviors rated. Items implying overt ae 
muscle activity were consistently viewed as pee 
tributing toward a poorer prognosis by the cog 
fessional groups of raters. One would wonder in 
what degree these data reflect differences de 
“knowledge,” as opposed to differences in a a 
tudes regarding prognostication, psychopatho og) 
and human behavior in general. 
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TIME JUDGMENT, AESTHETIC PREFERENCE, AND NEED FOR ACHIEVEMEN 


HELEN B. GREEN anp ROBERT H. KNAPP 


Wesleyan University 


N THE following report, certain measures of 
time judgment are studied in relation 
to a pattern of aesthetic preferences 
among Scottish tartans which has been es- 


1 The research reported in this article was supported 
in part from a grant by the Behavioral Sciences Pro- 
gram of the Ford Foundation to David C. McClelland 
for study of the relationship between achievement moti- 
vation and economic development. 


f pui 
tablished for McClelland’s measure ° 1, 


; mP 

Achievement (2). The present study atte jme 
to demonstrate that performance in etic 
judgments is related to asceticism of aest” y- 


taste, which has already been shown t° phe 
relate with achievement motivation. 
subjects (Ss) consisted of 29 teachers 127% jed 
in age from 25 to 45 years who were ee 
in summer school at Wesleyan Unive 
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They ; 
i oe ie heterogeneous with respect 
| Each S was ou P: educational interests. 
_ 1. The Tus r three tests as follows: 
measure th F est. This test was designed to 
required a i amni to estimate the time 
reach a fixed m Ap ag! moving point to 
had been bri i ark after its rate of progress 
an itarate y observed. For this purpose, 
glass tube a ae constructed consisting of a 
and two oe ee three feet in length 
of each test all in diameter. At the beginning 
tube. At a all water was evacuated from the 
Causing pi ahi signal, a pump was started 
en inches the to rise in the tube. For the first 
Was EA ioe. of rise in the water column 
aS masked b y the S, and thereafter the tube 
i ed a heavy tape. S was required 
ad reached S he believed the water column 
aken b designated mark. Six trials were 
xed marks ] y each S, three at each of two 
tively, S wa ocated at 20 and 28 inches respec- 
his judgment not informed of the accuracy of 
average judgn The score on this test was the 
ow E R in inches for the six trials. 
Underestim indicated that the individual had 
Column ated the time required for the 
; to reach the mark 
iivet e Events T. a 
x Volving judgm est. This was the second test 
F events of ents of time. In this instance, 
th the re recent history were presented 
‘Atte HOn orn that S indicate the approxi- 
ed. Age year on which each had oc- 
Supr events were: 
em 
Stalin's death ruling on segregation. 
iy reak of the Korean War. 


oF eCar 
Eisenhowera? vs. Army hearings. 
peration. 


+ 


This 
Fach te 


Was s 
to thi scored by first computing for 


© numi 

tae of months from the present 

Äi e earned date of each event. For every 
(H rmali estimat 

/ each alize es of all Ss were reduced to 


€ est 


inge.» sc a 
single „dividual, ores and then averaged for 


Core for This procedure provided a 


Were each S such that all event 
equally weighted regardless 


Mean 
a and i : 
al month, SD of the estimates in terms 


of t] 
of 
act 

the 

the pretetided to - A low score indicated that 

them Mie. n Boo the events as nearer 
igh score that he estimated 

`, 


re remote, 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Tuse Test, Events TEST, 
AND TARTAN TEST SCORED FOR n ACHIEVEMENT 


Tartan (for n 


Events Achievement) 
Tube +.35 +.44 
Events +.42 
Note.—p = .01 at .46. 
p = 05 at .36. 


3. The Tartan Test. This was the third test 
administered and consisted of 30 lithographic 
reproductions of Scottish tartans approxi- 
mately 3x5 inches mounted on cards 
8x11 inches in size. These reproductions 
were obtained from Robert Bain’s The Clans 
and Tartans of Scotland (1) and varied widely 
with respect to predominant color, fineness of 
texture, complexity of design, degree of con- 
trast, etc. The patterns were presented, 
mounted on a wall, to each S, with the re- 
quest that he select the five most aesthetically 
pleasing and the five least aesthetically pleas- 


ing. 

On the b 
tartan had been 
correlation with 
measured by Mc 


asis of a previous study (2), each 
assigned a rank order for its 
achievement motivation as 
Clelland (3). In the present 
study, each S was given a score consisting of 
the sum of the ranks of his five most preferred 
tartans minus the sum of the ranks of his five 
least preferred tartans. Thus a low or negative 
score indicated that S preferred tartans posi- 
tively correlated with achievement motiva- 
tion. The earlier study had shown that of the 
tartans occupying the first ten ranks, only the 
Ogilvie contained any significant amount of 
red. The rest, namely, the Campbell of Bread- 
albane, Elliot, Anderson, MacDonnel of 
Glengarry, MacPherson Hunting, Cameron 
of Erracht, Clergy, Sutherland Ancient, 
and Oliphant are uniformly somber and most 


show predominant blue and green color. On 
the other hand, the ten tartans yielding the 
largest negative correlations are strikingly 
different. Seven of the ten embody vivid red, 
namely, the Drummond, Hay, Sinclair, Bro- 
die, Stewart, Ramsay, and Stewart of Appin. 
An eighth, the Barclay, contains vivid yellow, 
while of the remaining two, only one, the 
Cummings, has substantial blue or green and 
might be characterized as somber. In short, 
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this ranking of tartans progresses roughly 
from somber, or “ascetic,” tartans to vivid 
“sensual” designs. _ 2 + 
The correlations between the three primary 
measures of this study, the Tube Test, the 
Events Test, and the Tartan Test scored for n 
Achievement are given in Table 1. It will be 
seen that two of these correlations, namely 
those between the Events Test and the Tartan 
Test (scored for n Achievement) and be- 
tween the Tube Test and the Tartan Test 
(scored for n Achievement) stand at the quite 
secure significance level of approximately 
.02. The third correlation is almost at the .05 
level. Thus, there appears to be a fairly reli- 
able pattern relating the tendency to recall 
past events as near the present, the tendency 
to anticipate future events before they occur, 
and a preference for that type of aesthetic 


asceticism known to correlate with high 
achievement motivation. 


Discussion 


In an earlier study devoted to the analysis 
of Tartan preferences in relation to n Achieve- 
ment, it was proposed that one of the prime 
qualities of the individual high in need 
Achievement is the desire to manipulate his 
environment and to view himself as the active 

- agent. This consideration might lead us to 
conclude that preference for somber, passive 
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tartans merely represents a projected W! 
that his environment be manipulanda, f 
manipulator. In this present study we W! 
to extend this line of thought in connect! 
with attitudes toward time. We have stg 
here that persons who anticipate future n 
ditions before they arrive also tend to r 
past events as more recent than they ri 
were. Such persons, it appears, wish ta F 
in their psychological present a sort of “A 
density.” We speculate that the pe 
already upon them while the past has no 
slipped away, and the universe that con nit 
them is therefore teeming with opportu” 
for manipulation and achievement. ee 
interpretation is correct, we may ten “pai 
propose a dynamic triad, relating d mo 
monious” time attitudes, achievemem a 
vation, and asceticism of aesthetic onc 
has historically found its manifesta 

Puritanism. 


é 


€ 
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. PATTERNS OF AUTHORITY AND AFFECTION IN TWO 


— there has been considerable 
Pëculation— and even consensus— 
md S the differential roles of 

little sone athers in a given generation, 

Presented, Thee erca evidence has been 

Speculation at E been perhaps even more 

Specific niitire oF ess evidence regarding the 
ese roles, ‘This intergeneration changes in 

cerning relation . presents evidence con- 
Parental + mee among certain aspects 

general conce o S i within the family. The 

Questions to prualization that underlies the 

briefly, Inan e considered may be described 

are determine, eo generation, parental roles 
actors, Am d by a number of interacting 
of learned sae these are: a direct carry-over 

& more com aa from the preceding generation; 

1 Mediation z end idiosyncratic intrapersonal 

temporary a familial patterns; and con- 

Orce modifi cial pressures and crises that 

Toles, keen of certain existing parental 

s fected be parent's definition of his 

u his tran by his childhood family pat- 

“hildhoog i ke ae is mediated both by his 

: Mion i eee perceptions of his 

tons Perceptions m a titudes. The accuracy 

e ay vary widely. To take 

| 

| 


Mothers 


ohn 4 as a child autistically 
> are absent þ s desired qualities which, 
rent, he ut, when grown and him- 
ate—these may remember—and even 
the once-denied parental defi- 

n attempts, successfully or 


Make up” . 
was a to his child what his own 


a ais mi 
the ch oe 
hi 


adi 
ni Whatever the sources 
and Pine they will contribute to 
` Parents? Onsistencies between his own 
Pecifically roles in the family. 
> We consider two fundamental 


«Ho, ‘thors 
g 8 to this inpet leased to acknowledge the con- 
T ae aaa made by the staff of the 
er a span a ri all of those who have par- 
velopment. years, in this longitudinal 
2h © appar and to its director, Jean W. 
°rmerly ent throughout the present 


the Inst; 
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GENERATIONS! 


i WANDA C. BRONSON, EDITH S. KATTEN, anp NORMAN LIVSON 
Institute of Human Development? University of California, Berkeley 


aspects of the parent-child relationship: the 
giving of affection and the exercise of author- 
ity. These parameters, however abstract and 
lacking in specificity, appear nevertheless to be 
sufficient to outline the family pattern. 
Further, the intensity of the family interaction 
is evaluated by means of a measure of the 
degree of involvement that the parent feels 
both toward his own parents and toward his 
child. The data from the longitudinal investi- 
gation of a representative sample of American 
families, in which parents provided retrospec- 
tive descriptions of their own childhood (in the 
early 1900’s) and were observed in their be- 
havior toward their own children (born in the 
late 1920’s), permit the investigation of 
various aspects of the perception and transmis- 
sion of parental attitudes in two generations. 
Four separate questions are considered: (a) 
how mothers and fathers of the earlier genera- 
tion are remembered by their now-adult sons 
and daughters—the second generation parents; 
(b) in what ways and to what extent these 
retrospective assessments relate to the roles 
and behaviors adopted by these parents; (c) 
how these parents actually do behave to their 
children; and (d) how their children perceive 
these roles and behaviors, the accuracy o; 
their perceptions, the nature and extent of 
their distortions. Lastly, by way of tying 
together these segmented analyses, our con- 
cluding section describes and illustrates the 
more characteristic patterns found in the 
second-generation families, drawing upon our 
direct and long-term observations of these 
parents and their children during the full 
span of development of the child into adult- 


hood. 
METHOD 


Sample and Social Setting 


rom the more than 200 families 


Our data are drawn f > 
who participated in the Guidance saa bade er 
tute of Child Welfare. The purpose © ae a tial 


hensive 10 p 
ainak ment in the children of 


study was th € 
mental, and persona! E the 18th year. 


the study families from 
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was closely representative of the population 
basa in 1928-1929 in Berkeley, California. A 
more detailed description of this original sample and of 
the methods employed in collecting the data is pre- 
sented elsewhere (Macfarlane, 1938). 

The present study is based on 100 of these study 
families selected from the total group on the sole cri- 
terion that they offered over the longest time the most 
complete records with respect to parent-child relation- 
ships and the psychological development of the child. 
This subsample differs from the original group in ex- 
hibiting a somewhat higher socioeconomic level. Since 

the 100 study children are equally divided as to sex, we 

have subsamples of 50 boys and 50 girls for our investi- 
gation of the second-generation family. However, by 
making the reasonable assumption that the sex of the 
study child is unrelated to the parents’ retrospective 
descriptions of their own parents (the grandparents of 
the study children), we may employ data from the full 

100 families to specify fathers’ and mothers’ perceptions 

of their own parents. 

To set the subcultural context in which these child- 

ren were raised, it may be useful to cite certain 
gross parameters that describe the families included in 
the present study at the time of the birth of the study child. 
In 76% of the 100 families, both parents were native- 
born white; for 8%, neither parent was born in this 
country. In 66% of the families, marriages were be- 
tween Protestants, in 20% between Catholics; the re- 
mainder, either mixed or of another denomination. The 
percentages of Protestant and native-born whites ex- 
ceeded the then current norms for American urban com- 
munities. There were four Negro families in this group, 
The mean number of years of education of the parents 
was 11.9 for fathers and 11.5 for mothers (higher than 
the national average). Their mean ages at the time of 
the birth of the study child were, respectively, 32.7 and 
29.0 years. Our sample of children contained 44 first- 
borns, although only 15 remained “only” children 
through the completion of the study period at age 18. 
Of the 100 families, 61% fell into the middle class and 
37% into the lower class; in this respect, as well as in 
the occupational status of the father (both measured 
by Warner, Meeker, & Eells [1949] indices), the socio- 
economic status of this sample was above average, al- 
though per capita income fell below the national mean. 
Although these families showed considerable improve- 
ment in their socioeconomic level through the study 
period (which included the depression and United 
States preparation for and participation in World War 
II), the impact of the depression on the family at- 
mosphere through the early formative years of the child 
was often considerable. 


Sources of Data 


The full case records on which the ratings employed 
by this study are based include yearly interviews with 
the mother (half-yearly until age 8), occasional in- 
tensive interviews with the father, schoolteacher’s > 
ports, sociometric appraisals and, wherever pente 
interviews with relatives. From age 6 on, an cone | 
interviews were conducted with the child, and severa 
projective techniques were administered on several 
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occasions. Since at least four interviewers contributed 
to the information available for each family, individual 
biases and blind spots should have had minimal effect 
on the consensus description. Although not all study 
families participated for the full 18 years of the study, 
all families treated in this report were available at least 
until the study child was 13 years old. 


Rating Procedure 


The basic data for this study consist of dichotomized 
ratings (High or Low) made by a single rater, highly 
familiar with the case records of all families, who ab- 
stracted and reviewed all material pertinent to each 
rating. Only when there was little or no information 
pertinent to a given rating was it omitted. When suffi- 
cient data were available, however equivocal their 
interpretation, a rating of High or Low was made: the 
ratings reflect differences in the level of intensity of a 
variable and not in the amount of information upon 
which they are based. 

The study focuses upon the parents of the study 
families. Three broad areas are investigated: (a) the 
parents’ retrospective descriptions of their relationship 
with their own parents; (b) the parents’ actual behavior 
toward their children, and (c) the parents’ behavior as 
perceived by their own children. In parents’ descriptions 
of the grandparents and the children’s perceptions of 
the parents, the ratings represent inferences concerning 
the actual beliefs held by the respondents which, of 
course, do not necessarily correspond to their stated 
attitudes. The ratings of parental behavior evaluate 
the actual treatment accorded by the parents to their 
child. Although the child’s own reports of parental 
behavior would have been potentially of great value in 
assigning these ratings, they were excluded from con- 
sideration in order to prevent contamination of this set 
of ratings by those which evaluate the child’s percep- 
tions. All three of these broad areas were rated for the 
two main variables of the study—authority and affec- 
tion. The third variable, involvement, was rated only 
for the parents’ descriptions of the grandparents and 
for their actual behavior toward the child. 


Description of Variables 


The variables used in this study have very strong 
connotative loadings so that it becomes particularly 
important to avoid attributing to them—and thus to 
our results—any surplus meanings that exceed the fol- 
lowing descriptions. 

Authority. In the parents’ descriptions of the grand- 
parents, as well as in the children’s reports, authority 
was rated as the degree to which the parental figure was 
perceived by the respondent as attempting to control his 
behavior. In rating the parents’ actual behavior, their 
intent to discipline the child, and their implementation 
of this intent by methods deemed to be recognizable 
and effective for the average child were used as the 
criteria for judgment. The underlying motivation and 
emotional quality of the control and its effectiveness for 
the particular child were irrelevant to the rating. For 
example, the mere presence of highly socialized behavior 
in the child was not taken as evidence, per se, for a 
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High rati s 
underlining the authority in either parent. By way of 
same rating EN differences subsumed by the 
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from harshnes. rae of authority ranged in the sample 
Affection. T pi reasonableness and consistency. 
parents and in i e Perens! descriptions of the grand- 
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actual degree af pe rating. In the judgment of the 
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child is denied a by a child. Thus, for example, if the 
through per: any visible sign of parental love, whether 
affection = sonal inhibition or subcultural prosêri stion 
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avior did not a motivation for affectionate be- 
dif erences we altect the rating, and many qualitative 
Highs on e subsumed under the same rating: 
Ing” to gen ection, for example, range from “smother- 
aloen Then Can ippors. 
SUP served as he intensity of the emotional relation- 
in both the = tiie basis for the rating of involvement 
and in thas descriptions of the grandparents 
€ former. th cual behavior toward the children. In 
his own’ cl N rating focused on the parent’s memory 
. hildhood relationships with his parents; it 


a : 
; fected his past and present attitudes and 
nvestment of tepis e e is of the emotional 
e arent in his child—the extent to 
and TAAS i the child as an extension of himself 
authority ae live through” him. As in the case of 
Merely with oes these ratings are concerned 
S0dness” of th level of involvement, not with the 
Rebii ae relationship. 
el lability 
Two m 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF INTRARATER AND INTERRATER 
AGREEMENT ON RATINGS BY VARIABLE AND BY 


CaTEGORY® 
Percentage Percentage 
Ratable® Agreement 
Intra Inter Intra Inter 


By Category 


Mother re MGM 84 SJ 97 84 


Mother re MGF 69 43 96 

Father re PGM 61 45 89 2 

Father re PGF 53 43 82 84 
100 95 84 84 


Borner re Child 

Father re Child 92 8 

Child re Mother 100 s $0 st 
Child re Father 96 88 

By Variable 
Authority 
Affection 
Involvement 


a Two different subsamples of 25 families were used for each of 
the two separate evaluations of rating reliability. Abbreviations 
used are: MGM (Maternal Grandmother), MGF (Maternal Grand- 
father), PGM (Paternal Grandmother), and PGF (Paternal 
Grandfather). 

b Refers to the percentage of the maximum possible rating 
instances where a rating of “High” or “Low” was available for 
both rating occasions; the agreement indices are based on these 


instances only. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Since all our ratings are dichotomous, asso- 
ciations among sets of ratings were set up as 
2 X 2 contingency tables, the significance of 
which was estimated by the chi-square test for 
correlated groups (always with a correction 
for continuity) except in those instances when 
an exact (Fisher) computation of probability 
was permitted by published tables or required 
by a too small minimum theoretical expected 
frequency (<5). The N for each comparison 
is the number of cases that proved ratable (by 
the original rater) for both of the sets of ratings 
being compared. Contingency coefficients (C) 
were computed to evaluate the extent of the 
significant or near-significant relationships. 


Since all these coefficients are based on 2 X 2 
values are comparable; 


tables, the reported v 

the maximum possible value is always -71. 
The reported percentages of High ratings 

for each variable are based on the maximum 

data available, i.e., all the ratable instances for 


the given set of ratings. However, the tests of 
significance of the percentage differences be- 
tween any two ratings, which were made by 
McNemar’s test of difference of correlated 
proportions (using the continuity correction), 
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were based, necessarily, on the common N for 
the particular comparison. Whenever available 
tables allowed, the exact probability of the 
observed difference was computed from the 
cumulative binomial expansion. Implicit in our 
use of the varying common N for a given asso- 
ciation or difference comparison is the un- 
avoidable assumption that, in each instance, 
these subsamples are representative of the full 
sample of 100 families. No systematic source of 
bias is apparent to us in this procedure. 

The presentation of the findings is organ- 
ized in terms of the questions posed at the 
outset. For a study so frankly exploratory, we 
feel it advisable to report even slight trends 
that do not meet customary levels of statistical 
significance. Furthermore, since we are dealing 
with closely interrelated aspects of family 
life, several trends—though each insignificant 
in itself—may, considered together, point to a 
meaningful generalization. For these reasons, 
all results permitting the rejection of the null 
hypothesis at the .15 level are reported. 


Fathers’ and Mothers’ Perceptions of the Grand- 
parents 


The retrospective descriptions of first gen- 
eration family patterns are summarized in 
Fig. 1. It is immediately apparent that grand- 
fathers and grandmothers are perceived very 


Differences in Parents’ Descriptions of Grondparents 
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Fic. 1 DIFFERENCES IN PARENTS’ RETROSPECTIVE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF GRANDPARENTS 
j e differences between fathers 
ossible percentag 
le fher and between grandfathers and grand- 
a fe on each of the variables, considered separately, 
mot Pied for significance- No comparisons between 
ka a variables were made. Only probabilities of .15 
e a 7 


or less are reported.) 
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differently by fathers and mothers in our 
sample. Significantly more grandmothers than 
grandfathers are remembered by fathers as 
highly affectionate, and there is a tendency for 
more of them to be reported as having been a 
strong source of authority. Mothers do not 
recall the grandparents’ behavior as having 
been different; further, they differ from fathers 
in more often remembering grandfathers as 
highly affectionate. Regarding the parents’ 
emotional involvement, more fathers than 
mothers show High Involvement with the 
grandmother; also, fathers are involved signif- 
icantly more with the grandmother than with 
the grandfather. Whether these differences in 
fathers’ and mothers’ reports reflect actual sex 
differential treatment by the grandparents or 
represent distortions originating in either child- 
hood or in adulthood cannot be ascertained 
from such retrospective data. Be this as it may, 
we find that the grandmother is significantly 
more figural than the grandfather in the 
fathers’ view of their childhoods—a generaliza- 
tion not applicable to the mothers’ descrip- 
tions. 

Further delineation of first generation famil- 
ial patterns is made possible by considering the 
interrelationships among Authority, Affec- 
tion, and Involvement within the reports of 
fathers and mothers. (A total of 15 comparisons 
for each parent is generated by this analysis.) 
The summary in Table 2, which presents all 
obtained significant and near-significant rela- 
tionships indicates that both parents tend to 
remember affection as a general quality of the 
home; it was rare for the quality to be High in 
one grandparent and not in the other. Author- 
ity, on the other hand, is characteristically 
found High in only one of the grandparents 
Furthermore, when it is the grandmother who 
is a strong authority she is less often regarde 
by both mothers and fathers as highly affec- 
tionate. This mutual exclusiveness of authority 
and affection also occurs in the descriptio” 
of the grandfather—strongly so for mothers 
(C = .35) and only tentatively for fathers 
= .19). Apparently, whether in retrospect 
or in fact, the strong exercise of authority 
by either parent tended to preclude the pres 
ence of a High level of affection in that parent: 

The correlates of involvement also differ for 
fathers and mothers: Fathers report pigh 
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s ABLE 2 
SUMMARY or SIGNIFICANT R S ETWEEN AUTHORI FECTION, AND INVOLVEMENT IN 
ICANT RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN AUTHORITY, AFFECTION, AN { 
N N N N 


Perceived 


GRANDFATHERS (( TI V s OTI s 
NDFATHERS R v1 <D! 
(GF) AND GRANDMOTHERS (GM) as PERCEIVED BY FATHERS AND MOTHER: 


by : 
—- = Comparison Direction p cs N 
GF Authority X GM Authority Negative -002 38 63 (Fathers) 
eee , .02 31 5 
GF Affection X GM Affection Positive 07 22 3 T 
Gu l AER 06 23 60 
GF Authority X GF Affection Negative 14 19 60 erat 
. .01 ai 54 (J 
GM Authority X GM Affection Negative 05 8 és ne 
oe 06 24 61 (Mothers) 
Be Involvement X GM Involvement Negative 11 -20 61 
ii 3F Authority X GF Involvement Positive 03 .28 56 
others 
or Involvement X GM Authority Negative .09 +23 54 
3F Affection X GF Involvement Positive 02 30 59 
Positive 02 29 69 


GM Affection X GM Involvement 


a 
The maximum b R fae 
aximu: i P i ñ 
possible value for these contingency coefficients is .71. 
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oes with grandfather when he is 
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both omer ge affection in relation to 
fathers, str mother and grandfather. For 
tends ta dE involvement with one parent 
other; dis di ude strong involvement with the 
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ity by i e exercise of a high level of author- 
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There į p 
on fiat oe ery little support for our expecta- 
he heres, actual child-rearing practices of 
to their q would be systematically related 
Out of 72 i a of their own parents. 
fathers? ee comparisons (mothers’ and 
on each ar tee anons of their own parents 
the three e three variables compared with 
towards thar one of their actual behavior 
two trends own sons and daughters) only 
exercise Siete oe (a) Mothers more often 
they relient authority in the home when 
lone so, Aide their own mother as having 
Significance f ough this relationship has low 
ters (p = o both sons (p = .12) and daugh- 
-10) considered separately, an over- 
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all evaluation for boys and girls taken together 
yields a significant relationship (p < .02, C = 
<31). (b) Fathers show a similar tendency to 
emulate the same-sex parent but, for them, it 
is in the area of affection that the relationship 
prevails. Again, the relationships singly are of 
low significance (sons, p = .12; daughters, p = 
.07), but are strong for the combined groups 
< 01, C = .29). 
The dearth of signi 
between the parents’ rep! 


and their behavior towar 
seems to imply little direct transmission of 


roles from generation to generation. We should 
remember, however, that the parents’ reports 
are retrospective—over a considerable time 
span—and are therefore highly susceptible to 
distortion. When we further consider that 
evaluations of parental figures are very likely 
emotionally “loaded,” their veridicality be- 
comes even more suspect, particularly so when 
we consider that the respondents have them- 
selves assumed the roles that they are de- 
scribing. Clearly, the situation may invite 
distortions in the service of resolving per- 
sisting childhood co viding 
self-justification for curre real 


or felt. 
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Differences in Actual Parental Behavior Toward the Child 
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SONS DAUGHTERS 


BB rotner 


Fic, 2. DIFFERENCES IN ACTUAL PARENTAL 
BEHAVIOR TOWARD THE CHILD 


(All possible percentage differences between sons and 
daughters and between fathers and mothers on each of 
the variables, considered separately, were tested for 
significance. No comparisons between the three vari- 
ables were made. Only probabilities of .15 or less are 
reported.) 


similar: for boys and girls alike, both parents 
are equally likely to offer High affection or to 
become strongly involved. The finding that 
significantly more mothers than fathers are 
rated as High in authority both towards their 
sons and their daughters conforms to the 
frequently offered generalization concerning 
the primary role of the mother in the disci- 
plining of the child. However, contrary to our 
expectation, neither mothers nor fathers were 
seen as giving differential treatment in any 
area as a function of the sex of the child. 
To what extent are these three facets of 
parental behavior interrelated? Table 3 (in 
which the total possible number of compari- 
sons is 15 each for boys and girls) shows that 
the only relationship reported in common for 
both sons and daughters lies in the behavior of 
the mothers: a mother highly affectionate to 
her children will also be highly involved with 
them. For sons only, such positive relationship 
between affection and involvement obtains in 
fathers’ behavior. These three very strong 
relationships lead to the not very surprising 
inference that a parent’s involvement with his 
child is expressed, at least in part, in affec- 
tionate behavior towards him. By contrast, 
then, the absence of any i | ae oe in 
fathers’ behavior pena <a pian 
be taken to suggest tha y 
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additional factor—perhaps some prohibition 
against overt affection when the father feels 
strong ties towards his daughter—renders the 
two less compatible. 

The relationships unique to daughters all 
point to a certain mutual exclusiveness in the 
behavior of the two parents. When one parent 
is either strongly authoritative or very in- 
volved the other is not. Further, in two in- 
stances, involvement from one parent shows a 
tendency to relate negatively to some char- 
acteristic of the other parent: these relation- 
ships occur between mothers’ involvement and 
fathers’ authority and between fathers’ in- 
volvement and mothers’ affection. This trend 
does not appear for sons; in fact, the only 
relationship unique to them is a positive one 
which indicates that they tend to receive the 
same degree of affection from both parents. 


The Child’s Perception of Parental Behavior 


What are the child’s perceptions of the 
parental practices? Figure 3 portrays the 
children’s reports in the areas of authority and 
affection. On the whole, these descriptions 
coincide with the interviewers’ ratings of 
actual parental behavior. Both sons and 
daughters perceive mothers, more often than 
fathers, as exercising strong authority in the 
home, and they see no difference in the fre- 
quency with which fathers and mothers are 
highly affectionate. However, although we 
have noted above that sons and daughters do 
not receive differential treatment from either 
mother or father, there is a slight tendency for 
more sons than daughters to perceive thel 
fathers in a strong authority role. This impli; 
cation that sons seek to augment the fathers 
authority is further supported by the finding 
that, when the sons’ perceptions disagree wit 
the interviewers’ ratings, they err in the direc- 
tion of perceiving a High level of authority 
when a Low level was adjudged as actually 
present (p = .06). Since daughters show 2° 
opposite tendency (not in itself significant)» 
there is a significant sex difference in th® 
direction of distortion of the fathers’ authority 
(p = .05). There is no evidence for systematiç 
distortions in the perceptions of mothers 
authority nor in the perception of affectio” 
from either parent. 

This general absence of distortion, syste” 
atic or not, is reflected in the over-all accura™ 
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SUMMARY or F SHIPS : o T VVOLV:] 
SUMM. OF y AN’ z qi 
SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN AUTHORI Y, AFFECTION, AND INVOLVEMENT IN 


THE ACTUAL Practices oF Farners (F) A 


xD Mortuers (M) Towarps Sons AND DAUGHTERS 


Behavior toward 
= avior toward Comparison Direction $ C N 
oth fecti 
M Affection X M Involvement Positive -001 -46 49 (Sons) 
is 001 43 50 (Daughters) 
F Affection X M Affection Positi 
: i M é ositive 0 25 
o F Affection X F Involvement Positive “Oot i a 
aughters > f 
Balers F Authority X M Authority Negative .05 27 48 
F Authority X M Involvement Negative .09 124 48 
F Involvement X M Affection Negative 13 22 47 
F Involvement X M Involvement Negative -04 30 47 


a The maxit 
maximum Iiei i 
um possible value for these contingency coefficients is .71. 


= = teas view of their parents’ behavior 
interview Bens The relationship between the 
of fathe ers’ ratings of authority and affection 
these de and the children’s perceptions of 
cant be a is in all instances signifi- 
Coeficiente, the .001 level (the contingency 
SERN, range from .44 to .61). For mothers, 
level for b 3 authority also reaches the .001 
AB) but n h sexes (boys, C= 60; girls, C= 
somewhat or affection the relationships are 
giji al weaker (boys, p < .01, C = .39; 
the pie 04, C = .29), Expressed in terms of 
interviewer ai of agreement between the 
ity level i and the child, the fathers’ author- 
sons and ‘oo perceived by 89% of the 
affection b td of the daughters; while on 
Cases, Siete Sexes are correct in 80% of the 
ceived m hers’ authority tends to be per- 
daughters {5 correctly by sons (94%) than 
significance (82%): this difference approaches 
ence in the (p = .08). There is no sex differ- 
affection: th, accuracy of perceiving mothers’ 
OF girls’ = values are 74% for boys and 67 % 
garding = oti sexes are more accurate re- 
sons, p molken s authority than her affection 
the childre 04; daughters, p = .12). None of 
curacy ot ae any difference in the ac- 
and father, which they perceive the mother 
Hon thes Coe does not support an assump- 
quality, We i heap in a child is a general 
tion of auth nd that accuracy in the percep- 
Perception E rity is unrelated to an accurate 
exception, no affection and, with but a single 
accuracy vith relationship obtains between the 
are perceived which the father and the mother 
who correct} - The single instance is that sons 
One parent a) evaluate the level of affection in 
= end to do so for the other ($ = .07, 
Implicit in our treatment of the 


discrepancies between the child’s perception 
and the rating of the actual behavior of the 
parent as “distortions” and “misperceptions” 
is the assumption that such differences derive 
primarily from the child’s attempt to perceive 
the world more in accordance with his needs. 
We recognize that both the unreliability of the 
ratings and our failure to take into account 
qualitative differences in the parents’ expres- 
sion of authority and affection that could 
modify their perception by the child no doubt 
contribute to these discrepancies and therefore 
raise doubts concerning their treatment as 
indices of accuracy. However, the generally 
very high level of correspondence between the 
two sets of ratings argues that such extrinsic 
factors have minimal weight. Furthermore, 
the very fact that systematic differences do 
occur—both in direction of distortion and in 
level of accuracy—seems to support the useful- 
ness of regarding discrepancies as distortions. 
Proceeding to the interrelationships between 
parental authority and affection as perceived 
by the children we find that of the six compar- 
isons possible for boys and for girls, three reach 
significance. None of these coincide with rela- 
tionships found in the ratings of actual parental 
behavior (see Table 3). One of the relationships 
is common to both sons and daughters: chil- 
dren apparently cannot regard their mothers 
as simultaneously High in authority and 
affection. Mothers’ affection and authority are 
negatively related, at the .01 level, for sons 
(C = .31) and daughters (C= 36). (This same 
negative relationship was found in both par- 
ents’ retrospective descriptions of grand- 
mothers.) Since this relationship does not 
appear in the actual behavior of mothers and 
since, as we have already shown, affection is 
more often misperceived than is authority by 
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Differences in Childrens Perceptions of Parental Roles 
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Fic. 3. DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN’S PERCEPTIONS OF 
PARENTAL ROLES 


(All possible percentage differences between sons and 
daughters and between fathers and mothers on each of 
the variables, considered separately, were tested for 
significance. No comparisons between the two variables 
were made. Only probabilities of .15 or less are re- 
ported.) 


both boys and girls, we may suggest that it 
derives from a tendency of children to refuse 
to credit affection to mothers who assume 
strong authority roles. To test this hypothesis, 
the 22 children who correctly perceived the 
level of their mothers’ authority but who were 
inaccurate in their judgment of affection were 
examined to determine the direction of their 
error. For 16 children the distortion involved 
lowering the level of affection—a systematic 
misperception significant at the .05 level. Since 
we found no such trend in the total group, this 
result lends support to the hypothesis. 

Two other relationships, perceived only by 
sons, are too low to merit extensive analysis. 
There is a slight tendency for sons to deny 
that both parents have equal authority: per- 
ceived levels of authority for mothers and 
fathers are negatively related (p = 12,C = 
23), Also, sons tend to see a positive relation- 
ship between fathers’ affection and mothers’ 
authority ($ = -11,C = 24). 

A final area of analysis is the comparison of 
the children’s and their parents’ perceptions of 
the authority and affection of parental figures: 
The data underlying these comparisons are 
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drawn from Figures 1 and 3.) The confounding 
of two sources of variation in these data, how- 
ever, prevent their unequivocal interpretation; 
mothers’ and fathers’ descriptions are retro- 
spective evaluations, made in adulthood, of 
their childhood some 25 years ago. Hence, any 
difference between these perceptions and those 
of the children may reflect actual cultural 
change in parental behavior as well as the 
effect of distortions related to the passage of 
time. Only two differences emerge. Comparing 
mothers’ and daughters’ perceptions we find 
that paternal authority is more frequently 
remembered as High by mothers than it is so 
seen by daughters (p = .02). The father-son 
comparisons show only that sons, more often 
than fathers, report a highly affectionate male 
parent (p = .04). 


Family Palterns 


Thus far our treatment of these data has 
been essentially a univariate one. In this con- 
cluding section we consider the patterning of 
authority, affection, and involvement ex- 
hibited in the actual practices of our study 
families. The examination of the relative 
frequencies of these patterns for mothers and 
fathers—while of course not independent of the 
previously reported parental differences—does 
serve to illustrate more clearly the interactions 
among aspects of parental behavior. (In this 
analysis we deal only with the 93 of the 100 
families for whom complete data were avail- 
able.) From Table 4 we see that 50% of 
mothers and 42% of fathers fall into two of the 
eight possible configurations. This striking 


TABLE 4 
FREQUENCY OF PATTERNS OF AUTHORITY, AFFECTION) 
AND INVOLVEMENT" 


Mother 


= 
Au- | Affec | In Au- | Afe m | 3 
thority | tion | Volve- | thority | no solve 4 
aee 2B% | | m 
High Low Low | 24 | Low High High | 2! 
High High High | 23 | High High High | 18 
Low High High j 1s | Low Low Low | 1 
Wigh High Low | 14 | High Low Low | 3 
High Low igh | 8 | Low High Low | ? 
Low Low Low 7 High Low High | $ 
Low High Low | 2 Low Low High | f 
Low Low High 0 High High Low | 4 
® Based on the ratings of actual behavior in the 93 families £0" 
which complete data were available on mothers’ and fathers’ Pë 


havior toward the child. 
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homogeneity can be interpreted as demon- 
strating a considerable uniformity in cultural 
standards for parental behavior. One of the 
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exploited in” on our culture and frequently 
Other read our entertainment media. The 
families T. pattern which also occurs in six 
and T a High, High for both mother 
Our. It se is not drawn from among these 
relatively hish. curious that we find such a 
tion in thick frequency of a family constella- 
responsibility neither parent assumes clear 

fe may s y for the socialization of the child. 
sonata teres or whether these families are 
ness” and wee of the theme of “permissive- 
that appear pica ay oll in child-rearing 
Period in wi to reach its peak during the 
children (Vin ich these families raised their 

cent, 1951; Wolfenstein, 1951). 
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Our integration, thus far, has dealt only 
with interactions among the variables as 
defined and rated in this study. As a re-exam- 
ination of our definitions will indicate, these 
variables are dimensions abstracted from the 
full complexity of family relationships which, 
when rated dichotomously and summarized 
over time, could hardly reproduce the sub- 
tleties and comprehensiveness of the original 
observations. The relationships that we report 
may be attenuated—to an unknown extent— 
by our failure (unavoidable in a normative 
study) to use more of the potential informa- 
tion. In order to portray our data more closely 
to their original form, we present a case descrip- 
tion of a somewhat extreme representative of 
one of our two most frequent family patterns 
(mother: High, Low, Low; father: Low, High, 


High). 


The mother of this boy was an overpowering woman 
with extraordinary energy and confidence. Her average 
weight over the years was 200 pounds. She said of her- 
self: “I guess mother is the iron hand in this family.” 
Interviewers described her as aggressive, volatile, 
and completely unperceptive although cheerful and 
well-organized. She used rigid discipline with the total 
self-confidence that whatever she did was best for 
everybody, that there are certain standards to conform 
to, with no room for discussion. Her stated belief 
was that the boy would neveramount to anything if he 
were not pushed and corrected; she was frank in wanting 
him tied to her. She over-protected him from the outside 
world but deflated and hemmed him in at home, almost 
swallowed up his life. Her enveloping domination was, 
in her own mind, the expression of her complete devo- 
tion to the boy, but, as she showed neither tenderness 
nor demonstrativeness, by no one else could it be 
interpreted as affection. She was incapable of seeing 
the effect of her drives on her introverted child, and 
never faced the existence of his serious personality 
handicaps. She treated him as she had treated his 
older sisters, as objects to be bettered by yielding to her 
will, not as individuals to be understood and identified 
with. 

The father, a slight, gentle man, was described by 
interviewers as a friendly person, mellow and quiet, 
with a great deal of underlying strength and stamina, 
who attained a high level of competence in his profes- 
sion. He hated unpleasantness, avoided disciplining, but 
defended the boy when he could. In the early years the 
father took over the “mother” role of bathing the boy, 
was the one who kissed him, and was both easy am 
companionable with him. The father and son, or 
“henpecked” ones, had much in common and es 
mutual admiration in their quiet, reserved ways. e 
father tried to make time to talk with his son, to bea 
im, and what pleased the father 
source of support for him, waar d like hi 
most was that the boy looked like him, acted hike im, 


and was following in his footsteps- 


The son, a frail boy, passively submitted to the rigid 
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domination of his mother, stating, “Everybody at my 
house has to mind my mother,” and saying that he 
would not dare to talk back to her, “even my papa 
doesn’t.” Her overpowering personality, in conjunction 
with the loved father’s passive role with her, resulted, 
for this boy, in his becoming somber, shy, and in- 
hibited. He was described as serious, worrisome, and 
very conscientious. He looked and acted defeated, was 
tense and pathetic. At 8 years, the boy said he would 
like to be 18 “so I won’t have to mind my mother” but, 
reflecting, added, “No, 20 is safer, then I could go away 
and be my own boss.” But at 17, he still had to struggle 
to keep back the tears when he told of the mother’s 
domineering behavior and said that he had no relation- 
ship with her except one of irritation. 

The father-son relationship had a very different 
quality. At 7 years, the boy said, “I kiss my father 
because I like him the best,” and expressed the sort of 
feeling that a younger boy more usually has for his 
mother. At 9 years, the boy was unhappy that the 
father no longer had time to give him his bath. Over 
the years he spoke with intense admiration of his father 
who, to him, was “the greatest living person.” From 
14 years on, the boy said he would be afraid to get 
married, “It might turn out like my father’s,” and his 
hostility to the mother seemed more focused and 
articulate. He patterned his behavior after the father’s 
and was glad he was a boy so he could be a chemist 
like the father who was “an inspiration to him.” In 
his last interview, at 17 years, he said, “I’m closest to 
my father; I think he knows how I feel mostly.” 


This case is illustrative, not typical; for each 
of the remaining five families sharing this 
pattern there is much that is unique both in 
the expression of the pattern and its effect on 
the child. We find among them a boy who is 
described as “happy, cheerful and unagres- 
sive,” and another characterized as “the sort 
who would be happiest in the Hitler Youth.” 
Despite this diversity, a given family pattern 
may be regarded as setting the common situa- 
tion with which the child must cope while the 
qualitative differences in the expression of the 
pattern, as well as the resources that the child 
possesses, combine to determine the nature of 
his solution to the situation. 


SUMMARY 


Cumulative case history material on 100 
families, drawn from an 18-year intensive 
investigation of physical, mental, and person- 
ality development, was rated on the three 
variables of Authority, Affection, and Involve- 
ment. These ratings were made with respect to: 
(a) each parent's retrospective descriptions 

his own parents; (b) the consensus of objec- 
ee i f the parents’ behavior 
hild; and (c) the children’s per- 
ch of their parents’ behavior. 
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The reliability of these dichotomous ratings 
(High or Low) was evaluated in two separate 
subsamples of 25 families each: over-all intra- 
rater agreement was 87%; interrater agree- 
ment was 82%. 

The data were specifically examined with 
reference to the following four questions: (e) 
How are the roles of fathers and mothers in the 
earlier generation remembered by their now- 
grown sons and daughters? (b) What is the 
nature of the transmission of parental roles 
from one generation to the next? (c) What are 
the actual behaviors and attitudes of the 
parents of the study families toward their 
children? And, (d) how do these children 
perceive their parents’ behavior? Among the 
main findings relating to each of these ques- 
tions are the following: (a) In the parents’ 
retrospective descriptions, the maternal figure 
is described by both mothers and fathers as 
having been significantly more often a strong 
authority figure than was the father and, when 
in this role, to have been relatively unaffec- 
tionate towards her children. (b) With respect 
to the transmission of parental roles, there 1$ 
little direct carry-over from parents’ descrip- 
tions of their parents to their behavior toward 
their own children. (c) In actual behavior, the 
mother is significantly more often a strong 
source of authority than is the father; there are 
no mother-father differences on affection of 
involvement. We find no differences on any of 
the three variables between the behavior of 
either parent toward his son or daughter. (a) 
On the whole, children are very accurate 17 
their perceptions of parental behavior although 
this accuracy does not appear to be a general- 
ized ability—perceptual accuracy in the severa 
areas is not interrelated. The patterns of the 
parents’ behavior on the three variables at 


presented and the modal family patterns at¢ 
discussed. 
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FACTORS IN THE MOTOR BEHAVIOR OF FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOTICS! 
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a i study (5), data derived Som 

= oe ormance of functional psychotics 

to be ex; T oa repetitive task were found 
that hy r K e in terms of a tentative theory 
for rks g } estaca an exaggerated tendency 
develo zophrenics in relation to normals to 
study gp inhibition. In the present 
schizophreni aim was to determine whether 
hypothesiz - would continue to show this 
rate in a greater decrement in response 
were Do ay where higher response rates 
mine stint e. A further aim was to deter- 
factor res er reactive inhibition is the central 
ormance ee Er for the decrement in per- 
Test periods. subsequent reminiscence during 
oe the task involved five stimulus 
the mules Ben five response keys. When 
ing the ke ( ) responded to a light by press- 
light, an “J pateng with it, he extinguished the 
alter S had e next light was presented only 
the present pressed a central sixth key. In 
response ruay; a modification made higher 
extinguishe 2 pone. At the same time he 
€ response ler stimulus light by pressing 
mental in set ey paired with it, S was instru- 
the necessity ting up the next light without 
key, y of using an intermediary sixth 


In th i 
e earlier study, where response rates 


range 
ea naa 30-50 responses per minute for 
formas iC Ss, the pattern of their per- 


ce : $ IR- 

-minut was an increase in speed for an initial 

ecrease j Period, followed after a rest by a 
in the second 10 minutes. 


METHOD 


Subject 
having A Ss were 50 male chronic schizophrenics 
een hospital nee of 38:9, SD 8.7, years. They had 
a minimum A for a mean of 7.1, SD 5.7, years, with 
male Patient: 2 years. For comparison, a group of 1 
S suffering from endogenous depression 


Was tested: 
i they had a mean age of 55.1, SD 6.7, years 


* This w 

A don, ay chee carried out in Springfield Hospital, 

endent, H, c a permission of the Medical Superin- 
- Beccle. The author wishes to acknowl- 


Edge the h 
R el a 
izard. P and advice given by his colleague, J. 
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and had been hospitalized for a mean stay of 5.4, SD 
7.0, years. H 

Eighteen members of the artisan and nursing staff 
of the same hospital acted as normal controls; their 
mean age was 37.2, SD 14.0, years. The 50 schizo- 
phrenic Ss were selected from a larger population of Ss 
having the requisite characteristics of age, length of 
stay, and diagnosis, according to their positions on a 
scale of activity-withdrawal (6) to form equal sized 
active and withdrawn subgroups. 

Apparatus. A display panel contained five lights, set 
two inches apart in a horizontal row on a plane 15 de- 
grees from the vertical and perpendicular to the line of 
sight of the average S. Immediately in front of each 
light and in the horizontal plane were five keys, 5 in. 
long and 134 in. wide, operating microswitches. The 
whole of the apparatus except for the keys, which were 
unpainted aluminum, was painted mat black. The 
lights had intensities of 60 ft. candles, and the back- 
ground illumination had an intensity of 1.7 ft. candles. 
In operation, S pressed the key corresponding to the 
light which was lit, thus extinguishing it and replacing 
it by another light, which was then responded to, and 
so on. The sequence of lights was random over a series 
of 50, with the restriction that no light ever appeared 
twice in succession. The sequence was permuted at the 
end of each 10-minute run. Responses were recorded on 


an event recorder. 
Procedure. Ss were to : 
quick they were and that any questions they 
would be answer! 
Each S worke: 
5 minutes, after w 
utes. Ten days later, 
had 5 minutes’ rest, an 


Jd that the task was to see how 
asked 


ed at the end of the experiment. 

d for 10 minutes, followed by a rest of 
hich he worked for a further 10 min- 
he worked fora further 10 minutes, 
d then worked for 3 minutes. 


RESULTS 


Each S’s responses in each work period 
were summarized by linear regression slope 
constants. The constant representing slope 
was designated by “a” and that representing 
initial level by “b.” The other main variable 
considered in the analyses was the amount of 
reminiscence, “R,” calculated by subtract- 
ing the number of responses made on the last 
minute of a work period from the number 
made on the first minute of the succeeding 


riod. 
4 As seen in Tabl Fig. 1, there were 
differences between t s at which a 
group performed at each stage of the exper 
ment. F ratios and p values In the last two 
columns of Table 1 indicate that for each 10- 


e 1 and 
he level: 
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TABLE 1 


Mean INITIAL RESPONSE SPEEDS FoR EACH GROUP 
vor Each TEN-MINUTE Work PERIOD 


Schizophrenics 


| | 
| Depres- P| r 


| 
Active | Mawn | | | 
1b | 81.08 | 70.78 | 78.00 | 94.15) 8.25, <.001 
2b | 91.82 | 80.72 | 87.80 105.10} 12.04) <.001 
3b | 93.70 | 80.17 | 92.30 | 106.73) 6.81] <.001 


minute period these differences are highly 
significant. 

The first part of Table 2 gives values for 
the mean regression slopes for each group in 
each of the three 10-minute work periods. 
Analyses of variance show no evidence of 
significant differences between groups. 

Examination of Fig. 1 gives the impression 
that the degree of slope exhibited by each 
group may be a function of the speed at which 
the group works. Correlation coefficients were 
therefore calculated between initial speed 
and slope over all groups for the three 10- 
minute work periods. They were —.450, 
—.233, and —.256, respectively. Because 
these correlations are all significant, it was 
decided to carry out analyses of covariance to 
determine significance levels between groups 
and to provide adjusted mean slope constants 
for each group in each period with the vari- 
ance attributable to initial speed held con- 
stant. 

The second part of Table 2 shows these 
results. While none of the differences between 
groups was significant, the analyses of covari- 
ance indicated mean slope values more in 
line with expectations. The schizophrenics 
showed a greater decrement than normals and 
depressives in all periods, in contrast to the 
results with unadjusted data, where, for in- 
stance, withdrawn schizophrenics showed 
significantly less diminution of response speed 
than normals in the first five minutes of work 
(t = 2.30, p > .05). ; 

Further examination of Fig. 1 suggests 
that in the first and third work periods the 
active schizophrenics and normal controls 
decreased in rate in the early | of the 
period, showing a later increase. a 
of the raw data for these groups showed tha 
in the first work period there was adequate 

in. Une and a subsequent rise in 


í for a fall : pe 
n a point of inflexion for the majority 
sp 
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Fic. 1. MEAN RESPONSE SPEED PER MINUTE FOR AC- 
TIVE AND WITHDRAWN SCHIZOPHRENIC, DEPRESS- 
IVE, AND NORMAL CONTROL Groups 


of Ss between the fifth and sixth minute- 
Separate linear regression slopes were there- 
fore calculated for the first and second five 
minutes’ performance separately. The data 
for the third 10-minute performance indicate 
that the mean rise in response speed later in 
the period was not shown in the majority ° 
Ss and that a single point of inflexion cou! 
not be found for those Ss showing the late 
rise in rate. Separate regression lines were 
therefore not calculated. á 

Results of analyses of variance and covat!- 
ance for the data from the first and secon 
five-minute performance are shown in thé 
lower part of Table 2. As with the analys! 
of the whole of the first 10-minute perio’) 
none of the results were significant although 
covariance adjustment tended to produce 
values more in line with the expectation B 
greatest decrement in schizophrenics. á 

Table 3 shows the mean values of rem! 
niscence for each group at the end of each 10- 
minute work period. In no case was there aY 
evidence of significant differences. 

Several associations between the variables 
of slope and reminiscence are predictable op 
the basis of the suggestion by Venables 2° 
Tizard (5), following the Mowrer-Miller PY 
pothesis, that decrease in rate of response | 
due to the accumulation of reactive inhibitio” 
and that reminiscence is due to spontaneo" 
dissipation of this inhibition. 

If the same factor of reactive inhibitio” 
responsible for the decrease in response ra 
during a work period and for the amount 


is 
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m TABLE 2 
MEAN AND ADJUSTED MEAN REGRESSION 
SLOPES FOR ALL PERIODS 


Schizophrenics | 


- Depres- 
Active | With- | Ses | 
| drawn | 
la 6, 5 | 
a =0.40 | +0.22 | —0.04 | 
A =1.68 | —1.30 ` —0.69 
E =1.13 | —0.49 | —0.23 | 
Hy at —0.31 | —0.40 | —0.21 | 
= mi =1.59 | —1,53 | —0.81 
- =1.05 | —0.95 | —0.17 
n i half =1.33 5 oi 7 tt 
z S33 —0.06 —0.24 
E PA +0.16 | +0.53 | -+0.09 
5 aa = | 
, Mi 1.25 | —0.80 | =0.44 
a 2nd hal | 
“a f | +0.17 | +0.14 | +005) 
| 


MEAN R TABLE 3 
THE Exe NSCENCE VaLue ror Eacn Group AT 
or Each TExN-MINUTE WORK PERIOD 


Schizophrenics 


| 
~] Depres- |, | 
Active | With files | Heer Fo} 2 
— drawn | 
IR e a 

2R mies 8.32} 8.43 | 11.16 | 1.02 | NS 
3R | gSa | O22 | 6.35 | 7.94 | 0.22) NS 
-34 | 6.80 | 6.93 | 7.05 | 0.42 | NS 


Temini 
betol ae shown during a subsequent rest 
between op should be a negative correlation 
larly, slo ope and reminiscence scores. Simi- 
Teminiscenes in different work periods and 
Should orre scores in different work periods 
of significa, sg Positively. In view of the lack 
ese sarah difference between groups on 
Combined es, the data for all groups were 
l cA intercorrelations calculated. 
a, significan, ations save that between la and 
at the 001 r at the .01 level, were significant 
tions, evel, thus confirming the predic- 


The 


(9 i . r 5 äi 
between neral rise in the size of correlations 


e D later in the task confirms 
Strate the i Xeynolds (4). In order to demon- 
SPonsible f xistence of a common factor re- 

or these interrelations, a centroid 
tions, Tire i was carried out with two itera- 
“actors IĮ He were extracted, although 
Cance. Fact TI were of borderline signifi- 
the total oar I, which accounts for 54% of 
minant as tones suggests a common deter- 
Slope measu € basis of the reminiscence and 
Not appear Tements. Factors II and III do 

Susceptible to interpretation. 


TABLE 4 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN REMINISCENCE AND 
SLOPE MEASURES FOR THE TOTAL GROUP AND 
UNROTATED LOADINGS FROM FACTOR ANALYSIS 


| | | | 

ta | 20 | 3a | 1R | or | ae | r |m | ore 

la} + .300/.454|—.430 —.380 | —.454 | —.554 249) —215 
2a . |-esi|—.664| —.641 | —.538 | —.819 | —203| 277 
3a | |=.422| —.629 | —.691 | —.821 | 143] —204 
IR | .363 | 523| 704 | —308| —372 
2R . 714 | 336| 078 
3R | | . 769 | -124| 159 
Correlations were carried out between 


reminiscence and slope measures and age 
and length of stay in hospital for each group 
of Ss; in no case was a significant correlation 
found. Lack of correlation between slope of 
performance and length of stay does not run 
counter to the difference in amount of slope 
shown by short- and long-stay groups in the 
previous study (5) because all Ss used here 
fell in the long-stay (>2 years) category. 


DISCUSSION 


Two main trends emerge from the results. 
First, about half the variance of the data con- 
cerned with decremental slope and reminis- 
cence in performance seems attributable on 
the basis of factor analysis to a single factor. 
Second, there is no evidence of any difference 
between the amounts of decrement in per- 
formance or subsequent reminiscence shown 
by schizophrenic, depressive, or normal groups 
throughout the experiment; when differences 
in initial speed of performance are not allowed 
to influence the results, however, there is a 
consistent tendency in all periods for schizo- 
phrenics to show a greater decrement in re- 


sponse rate than normals. . 

If the factor responsible for decrement in 
performance and subsequent reminiscence 1S 
reactive inhibition, it is necessary to examine 
how far the hypothesis that schizophrenics are 
characterized by an exaggerated tendency 
to build up reactive inhibition 15 weakened 
by the lack of significant differences in slopes 
and reminiscences between the schizophrenic 


a the normal or depressive groups. 
E that Factor I, 


While it cannot be proved à sole 
resulting from the intercorrelations ; ane 
slope and reminiscence measures, > a Fo 
reactive inhibition, features of the pa F 
in this experiment show considerable 
e in experiments on inverted 


by Kimble (2) and on the 


ance 
similarity to thos 
alphabet printing 
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pursuit rotor by Ammons (1). In these cases, 
reactive inhibition Ip or its equivalent of 
“temporary work decrement” (Dw) were 
fruitfully hypothesised as appropriate inter- 
vening variables. The consistencies among 
these studies give reactive inhibition a marked 
degree of support. 

The main alternative hypothesis to account 
for decrement in schizophrenic, if not normal, 
performance is that of decline in motivation. 
If this were the factor responsible, it seems 
hardly likely that the change in level of motiva- 
tion in the first five-minute rest period would 
produce a greater reminiscence in all groups 
than the second rest period of 10 days. The 
finding of a smaller amount of reminiscence 
in the second and third rest periods is, how- 
ever, in line with explanations in terms of 
reactive inhibition. Kimble and Shatel (3), 
for example, showed that reactive inhibition 
diminishes in later trials. Similarly, the nega- 
tive and subsequently positive slopes of per- 
formance in the first and second five minutes 
generally replicates the work of Ammons 
(1), who showed that Dw (his equivalent of 
Ir) reaches a maximum at from three to eight 
minutes in work on the pursuit rotor and 
thereafter remains stable or declines, Tf, 
then, in the present experiment, Ip is at its 
maximum in the fifth minute of the first work 
period, it is to be expected that subsequent 
performance will be influenced by other fac- 
tors, most likely those concerned with learn- 
ing. 

It is suggested that the nonsignificant dif- 
ferences in development of Ip in this experi- 
ment, compared with the significant difference 
found earlier, may be explained by an hy- 
pothesis, capable of subsequent testing, con- 
cerned with the speed at which Tp is dissipated 
in various classes of Ss. If the task is suffi- 
ciently easy for responses to be made rapidly, 
then the responses may be so close together 
that the Ir generated by a single response is 
not dissipated before the next response is 
made; therefore, Ir accumulates. At high 

speeds, even normal Ss will be unable to dis- 
sipate Ik, and the difference in amounts 
accumulated by different groups of Ss is a 
function of differential amounts of T gener- 
ated by each response. At a T = 8) 185 
the previous experiment an a E 
hi 
ment on normal Ss which pac ae i wey 
and depressive Ss are able to dissip: 
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ever amount of Ir is generated by one response 
before the next occurs. However, schizo- 
phrenic Ss, in whom it is hypothesized that 
Ir dissipates more slowly, are unable to dis- 
sipate wholly the Ir which they generate 
before the next response occurs, so Ip accu- 
mulates. 

While some of the features concerning 
changes in performance thus seem to be cap- 
able of hypothetical explanation, the reason 
for the large significant differences in actual 
rate of performance shown by the different 
groups remains unexplained. No hint is given 
by the data in terms of, for instance, diminu- 
tion of a general level of motivation due to 
hospitalization. Length of stay correlates 
with initial speed level only to the extent © 
—.22 (p > .05) for the schizophrenic groups 
and —.19 (p > .05) for the depressive group: 
Correlations between age and initial speed - 
are also insignificant, —.01 and —.06, respec- 
tively. 


SUMMARY 


In a repetitive task, no significant differences 
were found between regression slopes showing 
decrement of response speed or reminiscenc® 
values in the performance of schizophren!¢ 
depressive, and normal Ss. Factor analys 
and subsequent discussion suggested that the 
factor responsible for response decrement 
and reminiscence might be considered as reat” 
tive inhibition. An hypothesis is proposed t 
explain the differences found between the r° 
sults for the present and a previous simila" 
study. 
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TWO TYPES OF CONDITIONING IN PSYCHOTICS AND NORMALS! 


N. O'CONNOR anv K. RAWNSLEY 
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HE acquisition of conditioned responses 
in man has recently been studied ex- 
(5 Wg in its connection with anxiety 
effect e a el no definitive study of the 
bs ae ha sir on the acquisition of CRs 
able, th: pe k one. Among those reports avail- 
TEDEN. k Peters and Murphree (11) is 
that ps as of the commonly held view 
Tomni tm a condition less readily than 
sider thei n this respect, these authors con- 
Ü bien a results a confirmation of Gantt’s 
of clinical nat conditionability is an indicator 
schizop} condition and of Pavlov’s view of 
oe as “pathological inertia.” 
findings ee has produced conflicting 
demonstr is and Taylor (14) could not 
readily ri e that psychotics condition more 
Cubis (18) 1 heurotics or normals. Welch and 
inhibitory ry schizophrenics at the extreme 
and in} aa of their scale of conditionability 
ioe ition. Similarly, Howe (5), using a 
aoe in normals, anxiety neurotics, 
Phrenicg ee hrenics, predicted that schizo- 
anxiety in € a low drive level with respect to 
hence uu soie of electric shock and 
e ition less readily than normals. 
ever, the ort. of the size of Tesponse, how- 
Cant. Franka. ts were not statistically signifi- 
mm the maj s (2), working with Ss who were 
found no n other than chronic long-stay cases, 
to condon ee tendency for psychotics 
Gaie f more or less readily than normals. 
itionabilit ew systematic studies of the con- 
een atten of schizophrenics as such have 
9 invest; pted, this experiment was designed 
Stoups, gate the performance of two sub- 
Schizophr and nonparanoid chronic 
Ing of o S. Previous studies of the learn- 
at diffe ìc schizophrenics (9, 10) suggested 
these ty "ces might be expected between 
Ane groups. 
groups pe many different diagnostic sub- 
heading ka have been included under the 
Psychosis” in the studies cited, 
Mie carried out in Banstead Hospital, 
, È. permission of the Physician Superin- 
colleagues n The authors are indebted 
€ comments ana Pecially N. C. Surya for many 
suggestions. 
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most used one or other of the two usual forms 
of conditioning, the conditioned eye-blink or 
the conditioned GSR. Various other procedures 
have been developed in other connections, 
based in many cases on Skinner’s (13) work 
with rats. Verplanck’s (16) studies are per- 
haps the best known of these, although Linds- 
ley and Skinner (7) have applied their own 
techniques most consistently to the problem 
of the responses of chronic psychotics. Interest 
here was in the comparison of a commonly 
used conditioning technique, the eye-blink, 
and a verbal conditioning technique having 
something in common with Verplanck’s 
but being much simplified for use with psy- 
chotic patients. This is a technique of verbal 
conditioning used in Russian studies by Luria 
(8) and reported in detail by Povorinski (12). 


METHOD 


Subjects 

Three samples were com] a 
aged 28 to 59 years, 20 nonparanoid chronic schizo- 
phrenic males aged 33 to 55 years, and 20 chronic 
paranoid schizophrenics aged 35 to 55 years. The re- 
spective mean ages of the groups were 39.40, SD 12.51; 
41.45, SD 5.84; and 47.20, SD 4.94, Each of the patient 
groups was selected according to Bleuler’s diagnostic 
criteria as judged from clinical record and interview, and 
an additional criterion of more than two years’ hospital 
residence was also fulfilled in each case. The normal 
group was composed of male nurses randomly selected 
from a group of approximately the same age range as the 


patient groups. 


Apparatus 


pared: 20 normal males 


The apparatus and criteria used in the “ery r 
ditioning procedure were similar to those eg by 
Franks (3). It differed in one way: a modifie ght 
source? was attached to S’s head. Head piven 
thus did not result in variations of illumination on the 


i i i the pos- 
photoelectric cell. This considerably reduces hans A 


sibility of random head movements a 
eye kihk. The nature of the apparan chen 
the photoelectric cell to be directed at ria ea 

eye of each S, irrespective of the shape 0! 


The apparatus used in the verbal conditioning Pro- 


ircuit i i ecret swit 
i f a circuit in which a sect 
aie ae done and a recording clock. A hand 


eye i Josed the circuit, extin- 
pressure on another babe) 4 wan e The latency 


guished the light, an : = 

i ric 
2 This apparatus was designed and built by 
Sayer. 
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ircui d 
f response could thus be measured. The circuit an 
the, fechnique were evolved by Luria (8) and others 
and described in Povorinski’s (12) handbook. 


Procedure 

Eyelid conditioning. The Ss in the eyelid conditioning 
situation were seated in a darkened quiet room in a 
comfortable chair, and a light beam and photoelectric 
cell were adjusted to point at the center of the right 
eye while the eye was gazing at a fixation light placed 
on a level with it. The patient was then told to look at 
the fixation point of light whenever this light came on 
and to remain looking at it until it had gone off again. 
Otherwise, head and arm movements were not re- 
stricted. The fixation light was switched on 3 to 7 
seconds before the stimulus was given and switched off 

about 5 seconds afterwards. 

The auditory threshold was then determined at a 
tone of 1100 cps, and the intensity of the CS was ad- 
justed to a level of 65 db above the threshold. Following 
Franks’ procedure, three conditioned stimuli (tones), 
three unconditioned stimuli (air puffs), and a further 
three CS were applied. An eye-blink response to two 
of the latter three CS was taken to indicate the presence 
of pseudo-conditioning, and the S was rejected from 
the experiment in this case. The US was an air puff at 
a pressure equivalent to 65 mm. of mercury and lasting 
500 msec. The CS was a pure tone delivered to both 
ears at the frequency and intensity mentioned above 
and for a duration of 800 msec. The CS and the US 
overlapped for 450 msec. 

Forty-eight conditioning trials followed the initial 
trials. Thirty were combined air puffs and tones. 
Eighteen were tone alone (test trials). The sequence of 
reinforced and unreinforced stimuli was randomized, 
and the interval between stimuli was also randomized 
within limits of 20 sec. and 40 sec. The sequence was 
the same for each S. 

An eye-blink was scored whenever the pen of the 
recording ammeter recorded a response of 150% of the 
maximum amplitude recorded during the alerting pe- 
riod between the switching on of the fixation light and 
the sounding of the CS. In this way the Possibility of 
mistaking random eye movements for CRs was mini- 
mized. The response was recorded as a CR when it 

occurred within 1.25 sec. of the sounding of the CS. No 
minimum time criterion was laid down. No record was 
accepted if six of the first ten reinforced signals did not 
result in an eye-blink. The retest reliability of eye-blink 
scores reported by Franks (2) was 0.52. Interrater con- 
sistency when judging records, however, can be even 
less satisfactory, and great care needs to be taken to 
define criteria as precisely as possible with this measure. 

Verbal conditioning. The verbal conditioning tech- 
nique followed immediately. S was told nothing more 
but seated in a chair in front of a desk on which there 
-as a small light (12) and a hand-press lever on which 
ane old to rest his preferred hand. He was then 

ie a ae vould soon see what was happening and 
told that “ = need for further explanation. A few 
that there Was ages ee was switched on. Two seconds 
seconds later the is a — then B said, “Press,” 
Rue ee nalts h s lever and the light had gone 
ae said "Goud." Times of presentation of stimuli 
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were randomized between 40 and 70 sec. in the first 
conditioning series. Trials were continued until S 
pressed as soon as the light appeared and without in- 
struction continued to respond in this way for 10 con- 
secutive trials. 

At this stage, an interrupting task consisting of 
counting aloud backwards from 100 for a minute was 
introduced. Following this, the latency of response to 
the signal was noted, and the procedure continued until 
it had returned to its previous norm. A new signal was 
then introduced, consisting of the word “light” in the 
place of the light itself. Comparative latencies to the 
two signals could thus be compared. 


An Introversion Questionnaire (1) was given to all 
Ss. 


RESULTS 


The results can be considered in two parts, 
eyelid acquisition scores and verbal condition- 
ing scores. Table 1 gives the means and stand- 
ard deviations by groups for both scores. 

The eyelid acquisition score is the number of 
CRs in the 18 test trials. The verbal condi- 
tioning score is the number of trials required 
for the first stable acquisition of a CR, i.e 
one followed by 10 CRs without the UCS- 
When an analysis of variance was carried out, 
F ratios calculated for the above results were 
found to be 7.63 in the case of verbal condi- 
tioning (p = near .001) and 1.78 in the case 
of eyelid conditioning (not significant), Analy- 
sis of covariance was then calculated on the 
verbal conditioning scores to eliminate the 
effects of age, which differed somewhat from 
group to group. This was done only with verbal 
Scores because the eyelid scores did not differ 
significantly. This recalculation reduced F tO 
6.53 (p < .01). The mean acquisition score 
was not materially altered, remaining at 15.19 
for the mean number of trials necessary }? 
order to condition the paranoid Ss. : 

Mean extinction scores were available 1? 


TABLE 1 


CONDITION 


Eyelid Acqui-| ditioning 


_ sition Score | Score 
Saal: | 2 wen 
a, Mean| SD |Mean| SP 
Normal (V = 20) 4.80 | 4.27 | 6.35! 5 
Chronic paranoid schiz- | 4.45 | 3.04 | 15.20] 10- 
ophrenic (V = 20) . ot 
Chronic nonparanoid | 6.55 | 3.62 6.75, be 


schizophrenic (N = 


20) | 


E 3 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN LATENCIES OF RESPONSE IN SECONDS 


| f. 


| f 
Before | After | Signin- Mean of 53! Signi 
Group | Inter- | Inter- | cence | !95¢3 Mnaona 
rupting rupting Level of Re- | ses to |Level of 
‘ask ask Increase'fP9PS¢S | Word |Chanj 
| to Light] peng SS 
Di | | Light” 
Norm: 5 7 
eee Da 0.97 | oz | 0.69 | 0.49 | o 
yig -50 2.07 } -02 | 1.85 1.25 -01 
schizo- 
panig | 
aranoid sen | 
Stile: 1.67 1.90 | NS | 1.57 1.46 NS 
Phrenics | | 
| | 
^ That i i pn 
at is, counting backwards for one minute. 
the 
cas 5 MENE 
ase of the eyelid conditioning. These 


we z 
a a 2.82, CRs in the series for the 
schizophreni 5, SD 1.99, for the paranoid 
paranoid “ss and 3.15, SD 2.43, for the non- 
Teren poani a So i= a 
was signif etween paranoid and normal Ss 
Nenn a (p = .02). Other differences 
hot significant. 
‘fines es of interrupting a series of re- 
light seca mental task and of replacing a 
“light” oe y such a verbal signal as the word 
When re be seen from Table 2. 

atencies T interrupting task was introduced, 
general teni CRs increased, although the 
towards a Ae prior to the interruption was 
he increas €crease in latency with repetition. 
trol anq ita © was greatest in the normal con- 
the .92 oer aranoid groups, where it reached 
Paranoid of significance, and least in the 
Significant oup, where it was not statistically 
responce ange to a verbal signal disrupted the 
Csser ext oth the psychotic groups and to a 
ent the normal group. Eleven of the 


Parano}; 
Neede s and 12 of the 20 nonparanoids 
of the conditioning as compared with 5 


normals. The average number of 
and Sone was 1.3 and 0.6 for the paranoids 
é Conese S and 0.25 for the controls. 

Irect sj Son of the mean of the last three 

Shows a with the first three verbal signals 
Verbal Son E 2) that the introduction of a 
"Ng latenc al resulted in significantly decreas- 
Paranoiq Y of response for normal and non- 
There id but not for the paranoids. 
the last Tes no significant difference between 
SPonse time in response to the light 


trials ne ede 


signal and the first response time to the word 
“light” for any group. 

The correlations between introversion scores 
and speed of conditioning were not statisti- 
cally significant when calculated for each sub- 
group for both eyelid conditioning and verbal 
conditioning. When those in the paranoid 
schizophrenic group who conditioned slowly 
with the verbal procedure, i.e., who took more 
than 10 trials, were compared with those who 
took fewer trials to condition, Fisher’s Exact 
Probability Test showed no correlation be- 
tween the two measures. 


DISCUSSION 


Previous investigators, except for Franks 
(2), claimed a difference in conditionability 
due to clinical condition. This difference has 
not been borne out here for the eyelid condi- 
tioning procedure. In this respect, Franks’ 
results are confirmed. With verbal condition- 
ing, however, clear differences between the 
groups were apparent in the mean scores, 
even taking account of age differences. The 
slow conditioning of the paranoid group may 
point to a delay due to the use of words. On 
the other hand, it may mean a delay in the 
acquisition of a conditioned motor response. 
In this case, it would be similar to the finding 
of relatively slow learning in the case of para- 
noid schizophrenics reported elsewhere (9, 10). 
If a delay due to the use of words was involved, 
the results may resemble those of Vinogradov 
and Reiser (17). Referring to the phenomenon 
of “elective irradiation” in the secondary sig- 
ystem, a phenomenon similar to that 
described by Krasnagorski (6), Vinogradov 
and Reiser note that disturbances of this type 
of irradiation may characterize paranoid 
schizophrenia. 

The tendency to poor V , 
was characteristic of about half the paranoid 
schizophrenics. Thus, if a cutoff point is fixed 
at 12 responses, about one SD above the mean 


for the nonparanoid schizophrenics and the 
ember of these two 


normals, then only one m t 
groups exceeds this score, whereas nine of the 
paranoids doso. : i 
The verbal conditioning procedure rig 
motor activity which may presumably 
by the S. In 


irely 
delayed or suppressed entire’ i : 
nes rence the readiness with which condi 


i on such 
tioning occurs may depend in part 


nalling sy 


erbal conditioning 


pen! 
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factors as attention, concentration and, more 
remotely, on the extent to which S cooperates 
in the experimental situation. From the psy- 
chiatric standpoint, the reaction to a face-to- 
face situation and communication through 
words in the verbal conditioning experiment 
may conceivably account for the relatively 
delayed conditioning of the paranoid group. 
It is suggested that paranoid attitudes en- 
gender negativism and resistance to demands 
made by others—in this case the investigator— 
and that these factors impose a delay in the 
establishment of the conditioned response. 

The results of an interrupting task showed a 

difference between paranoids and the other 
two groups. Similarly, the change to a verbal 
stimulus reduced the latency of the normals 
and nonparanoids but not that of the para- 
noids. In each of these two instances, as in the 
first verbal conditioning trials, the paranoid 
group behaved differently from the other two. 
It remains to decide whether the difference is a 
difference of motor response, a difference of 
cooperation, or a difference connected with 
responses to verbal material. In the opinion 
of the authors, the explanation is likely to be 
in terms of a disturbance in the relationship 
of speech and action. It can be argued, for 
example, that because the paranoid group 
shows no significant increase following an 
interrupting task, there is no evidence of a 
lack of cooperativeness. Also, there is no evi- 
dence from the latency times that the para- 
noids are significantly different from the non- 
paranoids in speed of motor response. 

For these reasons, although the mode of 
operation of any verbal-motor peculiarity in 
chronic paranoid schizophrenics remains to be 
determined, the material presented favors 
the suggested explanation. Alternative ex- 
planations in terms of differences in coopera- 
tiveness are made more unlikely by the be- 
havior of the 40 chronic psychotic patients 
who, with only one or two exceptions, sat 
alone in darkness for 30 minutes, wearing an 
uncomfortable apparatus and receiving during 
this time irregular blasts of air in the center 


of the right eye. 


SUMMARY 


(N = 20), a chronic para- 


A normal group (N = 20), and a 


noid schizophrenic group 
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chronic nonparanoid schizophrenic group 
(N = 20), all males, were compared for con- 
ditionability on eyelid conditioned response 
and a verbal conditioning technique. No 
statistically significant differences were ob- 
served between the groups for eyelid condi- 
tioning, but the paranoid group took sig- 
nificantly longer to condition on the verbal 
procedure. The results are different from some 
previous findings with eyelid conditioning. 
These and other reported findings with the 
verbal techniques may indicate a verbal proc- 
ess involvement in the paranoid group which 
is not typical of chronic nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenics, although other explanations in terms 
of cooperativeness are feasible. 
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stupy of some of the social psycho- 

logical functions of “primitive” re- 

ligious beliefs, this paper tests cross- 
societally some hypotheses about how general 
anticipations of pain develop in children, 
and the relation of these to aspects of the 
formal belief systems of a society. The major 
hypothesis was that beliefs in the malevolence 
of the supernatural world reflect punitive 
practices in infant and child rearing, while 
beliefs in the benevolence of the supernatural 
world reflect nurturant practices in infant 
and child training. The research program in 
which the present study is included investi- 
gated antecedents of aggression by means 
both of direct field study (8) (not reported 
here) and of ratings derived from ethnographic 
reports of 62 societies. 


METHOD 


The societies rated for the present paper 
include a wide range of geographic settings. 
Thirty-one of Murdock’s? 61 world culture 
areas are represented by at least one society. 
Our sources were necessarily limited to those 
affording adequate descriptions of child train- 
ing practices. Most of the ethnographic sources 
were selected from the bibliography of Hei- 
nicke and Whiting (5). The geographical dis- 
tribution of our “sample” is shown in Table 1.3 


1 The present study was facilitated by grants from 
the Social Science Research Council and from the Ford 
Foundation (Cornell-Harvard-Yale Socialization Study) 
as well as by the facilities of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. The authors are in- 
debted for data and suggestions to Irvin Child (and his 
collaborators), Elisabeth Lambert, Wallace E. Lam- 
bert, Charles Morris, Morris E. Opler, and John W. M. 
Whiting. We are also indebted to William and Corinne 
Nydegger, Florence Rosenberg, and to members of two 
Seminars at Cornell ves who helped develop the 

i of the ratings. 
Lan E. World Ethnographic Sample. 

i aper 
a ram that only one culture from 

h of Murdock’s culture areas should be represented 
F pu mple.” We considered this, but the plan was 
PA we noted that in all areas there was at 


Jeast one culture from each area which had a different 
as 


None of the tables of results includes all 
these cultures because in each case the avail- 
able sources provided inadequate information 
for some of the ratings. Table 2 lists most of 
the societies studied. We attempted ratings 
that would reflect the general benevolence and 
aggressiveness of the supernatural belief sys- 
tem, on the assumption that there is some 
basic coherence in the “traits” underlying 
the various representations that the gods and 
spirits may take within the belief systems of a 
culture. The raters had therefore to consider 
the ethnographer’s report of all situations 18 
adult life in which the supernatural appears 
in any form; and specific beliefs in supe! 
natural intervention in formal religion, ritual, 
witchcraft, and sorcery were thus all of some 
importance in making the judgments. 

The ratings on socialization practices and 
on beliefs about gods were made independ- 
ently, the former under the direction of Irvi” 
Child at Yale University and the latter bY 
members of a research seminar under the di- 
rection of Lambert and Triandis at Cornell. 
A recent analysis of the Yale data has bee? 
presented in two papers by Child et al. (3) 
and Barry et al. (1). 


Socialization Scales* 


Independent ratings of socialization measures se 
made by two judges on a 7-point scale, the sum of t 
two ratings being the score. -p 

Infancy. Ratings were made on several variab sa 
covering the first year of a child’s life and as long there 
after as the treatment of the infant remains appr°*" 


pattern of relationship on the deities scale and infant 
pain scale from the others, and in four of the nine ar 
there were no repetitions of patterns on the two van 
ables. t 
“In this study, only the infancy and childhood are 
ings related to boys are used. Ratings for girls were a t 
available. Ratings for boys were chosen because an0! 
study (in preparation) on the role of women fo 
same cultures found that women very rarely dev ter- 
high statusin those power roles that may tend to de 
mine some changes in culture. Their child rama 


where it differs, may have different functions in e 
integration. This problem has been set aside for ° 


analysis. 
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BELIEFS ABOUT SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


TABLE 1 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
SOCIETIES IN SAMPLE 


Polynesi i i 
Sasi Micronesia Melanesia Indonesia 
Africa E D T 1 
=i zurasia North Amer. South Amer. 
5 17 = ó 
TABLE 2 
RELA SAN 
TION BErW ABSENCE OF PAIN FROM 


NuR Š 
DRREURING AGENT IN INFANCY AND 
a ERTIES OF THE SUPERNATURALS 


High Pain i 
ain (Low absence I i i 
fom es ow Pain (High absence 
of pain) of pain) 


S r 
Upernaturals—mainly aggressive 


Alor 
Aymara Andaman 
aVenda Bena 
ae te 
ahem Apache Manus 
Kurtachi Wogeo 
Wakiutl Yagua 
Woma 
Maori 
avaho 
jibwa 
Ovedo 
iriono 
peuttehara 
7p Potatlan 
honga 
Su 2 
! rapah aturals—mainly benevolent 
sham Ashanti 
Glamath. Chenchu 
Ntong- Jays Cheyenne 
Ovimbs Java Comanche 
Puk undu Fiji 
T ila Puka Har - 
“ee Papago 
Samoa 
‘Teton 
Tikopia 
Winnegago 
Zuni 


-05 7 RP - 
68) ot confidence limits for the relative fre- 
= .51 — .81 (4, pp. 66-69) 


ately Cons 
trom environna The nine scales used were: protection 
Murturany (ai discomforts, absence of pain inflicted 
0: ice, dee over-all indulgence, diffusion of 
ductie, emediacy of fection, consistency of drive re- 
n, and pe Al rive reduction, degree of drive 
Which u © on Svea ii presence of nurturing agent. 
Usion, PE Other iano oe covers all the data on 
Mentse nurturance, ee scales were rated, except dif- 
$n the topic m, in addition to other general state- 
© scale o pe made by the ethnographer. In regard 
ere usa artera nE discomforts, raters con- 
in Sually preve which these were not experienced, 
ý Mii om, or were quickly eliminated. 
ni S, depilation nt agent included such things 
-In conside, and so on, as well as physical 
idering diffusion of nurturance, 
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raters judged the degree to which nurturance is shared 
by others than the mother, who was thus used as refer- 
ence point. 

, Childhood. Ratings were made for the period between 
infancy and puberty (roughly 5-12 years). Scales for 
six behavior areas were rated: nurturance, responsibility, 
self-reliance, achievement, obedience, and general inde- 
pendence. For each of the scales, ratings were made on 
the basis of “positive training” (both reward for pres- 
ence and punishment for absence of the behavior), 
punishment for nonperformance only, punishment for 
performance, and frequency of performance. In scoring 
“positive training,” raters considered frequency, degree, 
consistency, and immediacy of reward for performance 
and of punishment for nonperformance. Examples of 
rewards are adult approval, approval of contemporaries, 
status gain, basic drive reduction, material gain, and 
anxiety avoidance. In scoring punishment, raters con- 
sidered severity and frequency. Examples of punish- 
ments are corporal punishment, disapproval, depriva- 
tion (of freedom, food, etc.), threats, and natural 
consequences (such as curtailed freedom, food, etc.). 


Scales on Properties of the Deities® 
natural being 


A god or spirit was defined as any supe 
ing to the ac- 


who was capable in principle of respond 
tions of tribal members. The definition was designed to 
include diverse kinds of gods and spirits and to exclude 
such impersonal life forces as mana. In scoring aggres- 
sive behavior by the gods, judges were instructed to 
consider the frequency with which gods were considered 
responsible for such occurrences as famines, plagues, 
weather disturbances, personal mishaps, etc. Examples 
of benevolent behavior ascribed to the gods include 
protection from enemies, granting personal favors, 
curing, growing good crops, good hunting, etc. The bad 
things and good things that happen to people in a primi- 
tive society are much the same everywhere—sickness, 
death, love, birth, good hunting, or good crops cover 
most of the instances, and in terms of frequency the 
weight probably lies with the first four. Our procedure 
amounted to asking what proportion of these good or 
bad “things” are referred to the supernatural. 

Two ratings were made of benevolence and aggtes- 
siveness with regard both to frequency of benevolent or 
aggressive action and to intensity of the modal action. 
The frequency scales were stated as the proportion o 
all the acts of the gods which were aggressive or benev- 
olent. Any act could be considered as benevolent or 
aggressive, as both benevolent and aggressive, or e 
neither benevolent nor aggressive. The intensity a 
ures were an over-all rating of the intensity of the go ed 
benevolent or aggressive actions. A culture v ee 
either “mainly aggressive” or “mainly benevolen 
that gives 
this scale. 
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the basis of the arithmetic relation between the two 
frequency scales, with the intensity scales being used to 
determine ties. Seven-point scales were used. If the 
ratings obtained independently by two raters diverged 
by more than two points, the raters conferred on the 
evidence involved in their judgments, and where agree- 
ment was not reached the score was omitted. Ratings 
witha disagreement of two points or less were averaged. 
In 85% of all the cases, the independent original ratings 
differed from each other by two points or less. 

We report the following socialization data, knowing 
that the various measures of both infancy and child- 
hood treatment are statistically and sometimes defini- 
tionally related. Our argument outlines one way of 
explaining some of the common variance. 


RESULTS 
Infancy 


A clear relationship between absence of 
pain from nurturing agent in infancy and 
properties of the supernaturals is shown in 
Table 2. This relationship is significant at 
the .05 level. 

The relationship of other infancy variables 
to the aggressive or benevolent properties of 
the deities is displayed in Table 3. Although 


TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INFANCY TREATMENT 
VARIABLES AND THE AGGRESSIVENESS AND 


BENEVOLENCE OF THE SUPERNATURALS 
Supernaturals 
Predominantly: | .. 
Infancy Training Variable Significance 
tiated) (eee Tests* 
Aggres- | Benev- 
sive olent 
High protection from environ- | 36% | 19% 
mental discomforts (8/22)| (11/18)| Ns 
High Absence of Pain Inflicted | 299 63% | p = <.05; 
by nurturant agent (1/24) (12/19)! c.l. for 29/43 
= 51-81 
High over-all Indulgence 39% | 60% 
(11/28)! (12/20)| Ns 
High diffusion of Nurturance 44%, 68% 
(12/27)| (13/19)| NS 
High Display of Affection 33% 50% 
(8/24) | (10/20)| NS 
i i ive Re- | 39% | 53% 
High Consistency of Drive Re. % A 
diction (9/23) | (10/19)| NS 
High Immediacy of Drive Re- | 35% | 47% 
duction (8/23) | (9/19) | NS 
i f Drive Reduction | 37% 44% 
ENERE (10/27)| (8/18) | NS 
c 52% 37% 
i stancy of Presence of | 52% lo 
a ha Agent | (14/27) (7/19) | NS 


a We report significance level by X? test, usually as .05 level 

i ye ter refinement. We also report 95% confidence limits 

pe ithe pie proportion of “successful” cases or of “unsuccess- 
or either 


st ee in parentheses show the numbers on which the 

The nee The numerator is the number of tribes 
percentages ste acteristic at the left out of the number of tribes 
poner poe either predominantly aggressive or benevolent 
classiie: 


gods (the denominator). 
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none of these additional relationships emerges 
as significant, all of them are similar in direc- 
tion in the sense that the children in societies 
with predominantly aggressive gods and spirits 
are less cosseted. The only exception to this 
generalization is that the nurturant agent tends 
to be more constantly present in the societies 
with aggressive deities. Even when only those 
societies are considered where little pain is 
inflicted by the nurturant agent, there is still a 
tendency for the nurturant agent to be present 
less often in benevolent cultures. This result 
may perhaps mean that what is done to the 
child by caretakers is more closely related to 
the properties of the deities than is the mere 
fact of the presence of the caretaker. 

If we combine the diffusion of nurturance 
ratings with the over-all indulgence ratings; 
the pattern of low diffusion-low indulgence 
characterizes the societies with aggressive 
deities to at least the .04 point of significances 
employing the exact x? solution. 

In summary, there is a general tendency 
for less indulgent treatment in infancy to be 
related to predominantly aggressive deities 
in the cultural belief system, and for more 
indulgent treatment to be related to benevo- 
lent deities. The clearest relationship has t° 
do with pain caused by the nurturing agents: 


Childhood 


The relations between the ratings of child- 
hood variables and those of the supernaturals 
are examined in Table 4, which lists first 
“positive training” for the various systems 0 
behavior, then punishments for failure t° 
behave, then the reported actual frequency 
of children’s behavior in the various systems- 
These relationships are followed by some 
compound indices of “pressure” (which 
combine the ratings of “positive training f 
and punishment for failure) and an index ° 
“rigidity” of childhood training (the tot 
score for punishment for nonperformance ° 
all these behaviors). d 

The table shows that high self-reliance a” 
independence training are related to the ag- 
gressiveness of the deities. This relations KA 
holds for positive training, for punishmen 
for nonperformance, for pressure, an m 
frequency of actual behavior. Despite 7 
empirical relationship between the systems : 
self-reliance and independence training, 
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TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP. T SING V. BLES AND THE 
A NSHIPS BETW 
WEEN CI 
PE ERE 5 HILDHOOD TRAINING VARIA NI 
Acc RESSIVENESS AND BENEVOLENCE OF THE SUPERNATURALS 


Childhood Training Variables a eal 
= a Pay Soar Significance Tests* 
High me rains for Self-Reliance 62% 16% p = <.05; 

High Positive Raabe fpr ii A oo pee a2/ss = 54-83 
Hika Positive Son for Nurturance fog” on c.l. for 33/48 = .55-.82 
High Positive Traini 8 for Responsibility seve, ee T 
High Positive oe for Obedience soe” see” JA 
High Punishment = for Achievement Baa B9 NS 
High Sian 5 Nonperf. Self-Reliance ae oo m <.05; 
High Punishinene ue nage Independence va fg pe oe cach 
igh Pstahssens w Nonperf. Nurturance ig fo c.l. for 32/48 = .52-.80 
High Punishment “i alana: iia TAN Log TA <.10; 
High T or Nonperf. Obedience 60%. Gon chinese Ate 
High Cites, i Nonperf. Achievement {se on = 
igh Frequency p F Self-Reliance sige So oe <.05; 
High Frequenc of Child’s Independence oo PA) Lae = 53-82 
High Bins Y of Child’s Nurturance gd on ee = .50-.59 
High eee of Child’s Responsibility At ae aia 
High Preque Cy of Child’s Obedience pa oe NS 
High Sesion of Achievement behavior ga) a NS 
gh Pressure Mi inna 13%. Sen” BA <.05; 
Hig ia or Independence (yo) ey) Pa = 54.83 
High es te for Achievement (20/28) (7/20) “1. for 33/48 = .55-.82 
. ity Score (11/19) (8/14) 
conie © TORT Sii n e 1) T = 55.39 
he fp hits for either E x? test, usually as .05 level with no Further refinement, We also report 95% 
portion of “successful” cases or of “unsuccessful” cases. 
hich the percentages are based. The numerator is the 
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There is also a suggestive trend for the fre- 
quency of responsibility behavior to be some- 
what higher in societies with aggressive deities. 
Thus responsibility training through reward 
may characterize societies with benevolent 
deities, and responsibility training through 
threat of punishment, those with aggressive 
deities. The obedience behavior system fol- 
lows the same pattern as that for responsibil- 
ity, except that the frequency of children’s 
performance of obedience behavior tends 

(nonsignificantly) to be greater in societies 

with benevolent deities. 

The achievement behavior system appears 
to be least related of any of the systems to 
these properties of the deities. In no case is 
there any discernible trend. 

There is a tendency for societies with benev- 

olent deities to be higher in positive training 
for four of the behavior systems, but with a 
very strong reversal on the remaining two— 
self-reliance and independence. The societies 
with aggressive deities, however, tend to use 
relatively more punishment for failure to 
perform in all but one of the systems—nur- 
turance. This tendency in societies with ag- 
gressive deities toward control of behavior 
of children through punishment is most 
clearly highlighted in the rigidity score. 
Despite the general characterization of so- 
cieties with aggressive deities as ones that 
make more use of punishment and less use of 
reward in socialization, it must be kept in 
mind that typical practices with respect to the 
various behavioral systems do differ, Societies 
with aggressive deities do reward self-reliance 
and independence (although this may be 
accompanied by some neglect), and societies 
with benevolent deities do tend to punish 
lapses from nurturance (although not signifi- 
cantly more than in the other kind of culture). 
To be ready to punish lapses does not neces- 
sarily betoken less attentiveness to children— 
it may require even more. 

As far as children’s actual performance of 
behavior in these systems is concerned, it 
appears to be clearly related to the properties 
of the supernaturals in three of the six systems. 
Children in societies with aggressive deities 
are more self-reliant, more independent, and 
less nurturant than those in societies with 


benevolent deities. The other directional 
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tendencies in children’s behavior have al- 
ready been noted. 


Discussion 


The relationships that have been presented 
are useful in evaluating theories of the culture- 
personality relationship but are not decisive 
with regard to any of the major causal as- 
sumptions that such theory may take. One 
may, like McClelland (7), view the religious 
belief system as the independent factor, oF 
one may see it as a projection of parental be- 
havior. Another approach would view both 
the religious system and the child training 
system as controlled by some other aspect of 
the culture or personality of the people. And 
one may also see these relationships as spe- 
cific historical accidents of no theoretical 
interest. 

Our own interpretation of these data draws 
upon conditioning theory, reinforcement the- 
ory, and conflict theory (2). Let us trace i? 
these terms the interrelations between the 
factual, psychological, and belief levels 1? 
societies with predominantly aggressive deities 
and those with predominantly benevolent 
deities. In societies with predominantly 887 
gressive deities, we begin with the facts © 
hurt and pain in infancy, along with some 
nurture. On the psychological level, thes¢ 
facts should lead to anxiety in the child, 
because of his conflicting anticipations of hurt 
and of nurture. The resulting conflict, am! 
attendant conflict drive, is reduced by a com 
ception of the deity as more angry than kin 
and thus consonant with human anticipations 
of hurt. Concurrently with this resolution 
we find on the psychological level a reductio” 
in the tension of ambivalence in the child's 
anticipations and, in addition, a vicarious 
anxiety on the part of the parent for the child’ 
welfare in a hurtful world, Returning to the 
factual level, we find the parent reinforcing 
independent and self-reliant behavior in P'S 
child to prepare him for the adult world, tu 
reducing the parent’s own anxiety for t”? 
child. e 

Our interpretation of socialization in se. 
ties with predominantly benevolent deit? 
starts in much the same way. We begin ! 
infancy with the fact of considerable nurture 
along with some hurt. The psychological com 
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we find, on the je mae Along with this belief 
in the tension z ychological level, a reduction 
of the ide arising from the ambivalence 
vicarious flo a ui and, in addition, 
ably pleasar plans in the parent of a prob- 
actual = uture life for the child. On the 
toward an ee find no pressures by the parent 
the child Ae erg behavior systems in 
Teward in wet ee ap find considerable use of 
rough identi oe and we find the child, 
such nurane tet or imitation, taking on 
e oa 
require a eA relationship that seems to 
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the “eq, sistent with the foregoing, concerns 
that in ae art of the gods. We assume 
ant would A with aggressive deities, the in- 
verbal leye] t be able, particularly at the pre- 
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0 Capricious nis receiving pain, and a property 
estowing ne a would thus accrue to the agent 
© deities oa and nurture. A conception of 
en as resol S capricious would therefore be 
rom inabili ving the human anxiety deriving 
and woes A to predict or foresee one’s pains 
asked to jı 8 another study, our raters were 
Ress? ee ge whether a theme of “‘capricious- 
ieee er of ma e religious beliefs of a 
ena, 5 Study. A st cultures as those analyzed 
ie Was found int but nonsignificant tend- 
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P that bets e aggressive ones, a relation- 
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along compatibly aggressive lines. This view 
does not seem to us as fruitful of testable con- 
sequences as the interpretation proposed 
above, and there seems to be little evidence 
for or against it. We were able to make a minor 
check on it concerning the possibility that the 
pain involved in infant care would be explained 
or rationalized in the culture along explicitly 
religious lines. In none of the six societies with 
preponderantly aggressive deities for which 
data were easily available was the hurting of 
infants reported as done for religious pur- 
poses. This result is, of course, not conclusive, 
nor does it bear on the possibility of a “latent” 
religious theme as the psychological mediator 
of the practice of inflicting pain in infant care. 

A second major interpretation would have 
its causal base in what we might call “nature.” 
The aggressiveness of the deity, the amount 
of pain inflicted during infant care, and the 
emphasis or lack of emphasis in child training 
on particular behavior systems would all 
derive from the physical setting of the society. 
Unfortunately no satisfactory index is avail- 
able that combines for each society the rele- 
vant aspects of climate, diet, energy and 
work levels, natural hazards, frequency of 
natural “calamities,” etc. Lacking such an 
index that would permit a more definitive test, 
we used Horton’s data (5) ina preliminary test 
of the hypothesis that both the aggressive 
properties of the supernaturals and the in- 
fancy and child training practices arise from 
the low subsistence level of a society. A small 
number of our societies also fall in Horton’s 
sample, and his categorization of the level of 
subsistence “insecurity” is available for these 
cultures. There was no apparent relationship 
between subsistence insecurity and the prop- 


erties of the deities. ‘Another partial test 
f aspects of natural 
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high mean temperatures (81° and up) tend to 
go with benevolent supernaturals in six out of 
eight cases. Temperature variation appears to 
have no trend of relationship with our data 
on the properties of the supernaturals. 
Still additional explanatory hypotheses have 
been explored without appreciable support. 
According to one such hypothesis, mothers 
visit pain upon children as a displaced aggres- 
sion arising from the frustrations of particu- 
larly low status. In a different study, our 
raters judged the status of women on such 
dimensions as ownership of property, inheri- 
tance of status, control of arrangements for 
love affairs and marriage, exercise of family 
authority, and so on. None of these, nor these 
in combination, predict the position of the 
societies on the variable of pain in infancy. 
The only suggestive trend is a tendency for 
the nurturant agent to inflict less pain on the 
infant in societies where the property is owned 
by women. 


SUMMARY 


The belief systems concerning supernatural 
beings of 62 societies with a wide geographic 
spread were characterized as being mainly 
aggressive or hurtful, or mainly benevolent. 
Other, often interrelated, factors in the social- 
ization of the infant (approximately to a year 
and a half) or child (up to ten years) were re- 
lated to the benevolence of the supernatural. 

Societies with beliefs in aggressive super- 
naturals were significantly more likely than 
those with beliefs in benevolent gods and 
spirits to be described as having generally 
punitive or hurtful practices in treating in- 
fants. At levels short of statistical significance, 
such cultures had fewer nurturant agents, 
protected the infant less from environmental 
discomforts, showed him less affection, were 
more inconsistent in caring for his needs, and 
took less care of his needs. Societies with be- 

liefs in aggressive supernaturals also tended to 
see their supernaturals as “capricious” in 
hurting people. r i 
In regard to childhood, parents in societies 
with beliefs in aggressive supernaturals were 
found to be more likely to reward their children 


for self-reliance and independence and to 
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punish them for absence of these behaviors. | 
They are generally more “rigid” in their train- 
ing in the sense of depending more heavily 
on punishments than on rewards. Beliefs in 
benevolent gods and spirits are significantly 
related to the rated frequency of nurturant 
behavior shown by children in these cultures. 

Several hypotheses according to which the — 
obtained relationships might be explained 
were considered. The interpretation favored 
is derived from conditioning theory, rein- 
forcement theory, and conflict theory. Ac 
cording to this view, the frequent hurt ne | 
pain in infancy in societies with aggressive 
deities causes anxiety in the child because of 
his conflicting anticipations of hurt and 0 
nurture. His conflict is reduced by a concep- 
tion of the deity as aggressive and thus com 
patible with human anticipations of hurt. The 
resulting reduction in the tension of ambiva 
lence in the child’s anticipations is accom 
panied by vicarious anxiety on the part ° 
the parent concerning the child’s future. The 
parent’s anxiety is in turn reduced by followiné 
practices that reinforce independent and sel j 
reliant behavior in his child to prepare bi 
for the hurtful world he will encounter as oD 
adult. In societies with benevolent deities 
there are no specific pressures toward training 
the child in particular behavior systems, bul 
there is considerable reward used in chil 
training. In result the child takes on su? 
nurturant behavior through identification oF 
imitation. 
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ROLE, PERSONALITY, AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL SETTING! 


DANIEL J. LEVINSON 


Harvard University 


uRING the past 20 years the concept of 
role has achieved wide currency in 
social psychology, sociology, and an- 
thropology. From a sociopsychological point of 
view, one of its most alluring qualities is its 
double reference to the individual and to the 
collective matrix. The concept of role concerns 
the thoughts and actions of individuals, and, 
at the same time, it points up the influence 
upon the individual of socially patterned de- 
mands and standardizing forces. Partly for 
this reason, “role” has been seen by numerous 
writers (e.g, Gerth & Mills, 1953; Gross, 
Mason, & McEachern, 1958; Hartley & 
Hartley, 1952; Linton, 1945; Mead, 1934; 
Merton, 1957; Parsons, 1951; Sarbin, 1954) as 
a crucial concept for the linking of psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology. However, while 
the promise has seemed great, the fulfillment 
has thus far been relatively small. The concept 
of role remains one of the most overworked and 
underdeveloped in the social sciences. 

My purpose here is to examine role theory 
primarily as it is used in the analysis of organ- 
izations (such as the hospital, business firm, 
prison, school). The organization provides a 
singularly useful arena for the development 
and application of role theory. It is small 
enough to be amenable to empirical study. Its 
structure is complex enough to provide a wide 
variety of social positions and role-standard- 
izing forces. It offers an almost limitless op- 
portunity to observe the individual personality 
in vito (rather than in the psychologist’s usual 
vitro of laboratory, survey questionnaire, or 
clinical office), selectively utilizing and modi- 
fying the demands and opportunities given in 
the social environment. The study of person- 
ality can, I submit, find no setting in which the 


1 This is an expanded version of a paper presented 
at the meetings of the American Sociological Associa- 
ion i August, 1957. I am indebted to Peter D. Watson, 
Elizabeth Watson, and George Grosser for helpful 

iti ism of the initial version. The ideas presented 
ae in part from research supported by Grants 
BLABY al M-1000 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, of the National Institutes of Health, 
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reciprocal impact of psyche and situation is 
more clearly or more dramatically evidenced. 

Organizational theory and research has 
traditionally been the province of sociology 
and related disciplines that focus most directly 
upon the collective unit. Chief emphasis has 
accordingly been given to such aspects of the 
organization as formal and informal structure, 
administrative policy, allocation of resources, 
level of output, and the like. Little interest has 
been shown in the individual member as such 
or in the relevance of personality for organi- 
zational functioning. The prevailing image © 
the organization has been that of a mechanical 
apparatus operating impersonally once it is set 
in motion by administrative edict. The pre 
vailing conception of social role is consonant 
with this image: the individual member is 1°- 
garded as a cog in the apparatus, what he 
thinks and does being determined by require 
ments in the organizational structure. 

This paper has the following aims: 1. To & 
amine the traditional conception of organiza- 
tional structure and role and to assess its lim! 
tations from a sociopsychological point of view: 
2. To examine the conception of social role that 
derives from this approach to social structure 
and that tends, by definition, to exclude co?” 
sideration of personality. 3. To provide a for- 
mulation of several, analytically distinct, 1 4 
concepts to be used in place of the global tet™ 
“role.” 4. To suggest a theoretical approach to 
the analysis of relationships among role, per 
sonality, and social structure. 


TRADITIONAL VIEWS oF BUREAUCRATIC 
STRUCTURE AND ROLE 


Human personality has been virtually oi 
cluded from traditional organization theory: 
Its absence is perhaps most clearly reflect à 
Weber’s (1946, 1947) theory of bureaucracy? 
which has become a major source of curre” 
thought regarding social organization 
social role. I shall examine this theory bt A 
here, in order to point up some of its pyi 
logical limitations but without doing justice e 
its many virtues. In Weber’s writing® 
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problem of motivation, two motives implicitly 
become universal instincts in his conception of 
bureaucratic man.” These are conformity (the 
motive for automatic acceptance of structural 
norms), and stalus-secking (the desire to advance 
oneself by the acquisition and exercise of tech- 
nical competence). More complex motivations 
and feelings are ignored. 
There has been widespread acknowledg- 
ment of both the merits and the limitations of 
Weber’s protean thought. However, the rel- 
evance of personality for organizational struc- 
ture and role-definition remains a largely neg- 
lected problem in contemporary theory and 
research.? Our inadequacies are exemplified in 
the excellent Reader in Bureaucracy, edited by 
Merton, Gray, Hockey, and Selvin (1952). Al- 
though this book contains some of the most 
distinguished contributions to the field, it has 
almost nothing on the relation between organ- 
izational structure and personality. The editors 
suggest two lines of interrelation: first, that 
personality may be one determinant of occupa- 
tional choice} and second, that a given type of 
structure may in time modify the personalities 
of its members. These are valuable hypotheses. 
However, they do not acknowledge the possi- 
bility that personality may have an impact on 
social structure. “The organization” is pro- 
ed as an organism that either selects con- 
alities oT makes over the recal- 
citrant ones to suit its own needs. This image 
is reflected in the editors’ remark: “It woul 
seem, therefore, that officials not initially 
suited to the deman cratic posi- 
tion, progressively ifications of 
personality” (p- 352). In 0 : when 
social structure and personality fail to mesh, it 
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is assumed to be personality alone that gives. 
Structure is the prime, uncaused, cause. 

The impact of organizational structure on 
personality is indeed a significant problem for 
study. There is, however, a converse to this. 
When a member is critical of the organizational 
structure, he may maintain his personal values 
and traits, and work toward structural change. 
The manifold impact of personality on organi- 
zational structure and role remains to be in- 
vestigated. To provide a theoretical basis for 

this type of investigation we need, I believe, to 
re-examine the concept of role. 


“Socrat ROLE” as A UNITARY CONCEPT 


The concept of role is related to, and must 
be distinguished from, the concept of social 
position. A position is an element of organiza- 
tional autonomy, a location in social space, a 
category of organizational membership. A role 
is, so to say, an aspect of organizational phys- 
iology; it involves function, adaptation, proc- 
ess. It is meaningful to say that a person “‘oc- 
cupies” a social position; but it is inappropriate 
to say, as many do, that one occupies a role. 

There are at least three specific senses in 
which the term “role” has been used, explicitly 
or implicitly, by different writers or by the 
same writer on different occasions. 


a. Role may be defined as the structurally given de- 
mands (norms, expectations, taboos, responsibilities, 
and the like) associated with a given social position, 
Role is, in this sense, something outside the given indi- 
vidual, a set of pressures and facilitations that channel, 
guide, impede, support his functioning in the organiza- 
tion. 

b. Role may be defined as the member’s orientation 
or conception of the part he is to play in the organiza- 
tion. It is, so to say, his inner definition of what some- 
one in his social position is supposed to think and do 
about it. Mead (1934) is probably the main source 
of this view of social role as an aspect of the person, 
and it is commonly used in analyses of occupational 

roles. s 

c. Role is commonly defined as the actions of the 
individual members—actions seen in terms of their 
relevance for the social structure (that is, seen in rela- 
tion to the prevailing norms). In this sense, role refers 
to the ways in which members ofa position act (with 
or without conscious intention) in accord with or in 
violation of a given set of organizational norms, Here, 

ii (b), role is defined as a characteristic of the actor 
adier than of his normative environment. 


Many writers use a definition that embraces 
all of the above meanings without systematic 
distinction, and then shift, explicitly or im- 
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plicitly, from one meaning to another. The 
following are but a few of many possible ex- 
amples.* 

Each of the above three meanings of “role” 
is to be found in the writings of Parsons: (a) 
“From the point of view of the actor, his role 
is defined by the normative expectations of the 
members of the group as formulated in its social 
traditions” (Parsons, 1945, p. 230). (b) “The 
role is that organized sector of an actor’s orien- 
tation which constitutes and defines his partic- 
ipation in an interactive process” (Parsons & 
Shils, 1951, p. 23). (c) “The status-role (is) the 
organized subsystem of acts of the actor of 
actors...” (Parsons, 1951, p. 26). 

More often, the term is used in a way that 
includes all three meanings at once. In this 
unitary, all-embracing conception of role, there 
is, by assumption, a close fit between behavior 
and disposition (attitude, value), betwee? 
societal prescription and individual adaptation. 
This point of view has its primary source !? 
the writings of Linton, whose formulations © 
culture, status, and role have had enormous 
influence. According to Linton (1945), a role 
“includes the attitudes, values and behavior 
ascribed by the society to any and all persons 
occupying this status.” In other words, society 
provides for each status or position a single 
mold that shapes the beliefs and actions of 4 
its occupants. f 

Perhaps the most extensive formulation fi 
this approach along sociopsychological lines is 
given by Newcomb (1950). Following Linton, 
Newcomb asserts, “Roles thus represent way? 
of carrying out the functions for which po” 
tions exist—ways which are generally agren é 
upon within (the) group” (p. 281). And, "e 
is strictly a sociological concept; it purpos : 
ignores individual, psychological facts’ P 
329). Having made this initial commitment c 
the “sociological” view that individual role- 
tivity is a simple mirroring of group nonis 
Newcomb later attempts to find room for, z 
“psychological” concerns with motivatio” 


is 
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tions vary in the degree of their integration; 
structural demands are often contradictory, 
lines of authority may be defective, disagree- 
ments occur and reverberate at and below the 
surface of daily operations. To assume that 
what the organization requires, and what its 
members actually think and do, comprise a 
single, unified whole is severely to restrict our 
comprehension of organizational dynamics and 
change. 

It is my thesis, then, that the unitary con- 
ception of social role is unrealistic and theo- 
retically constricting. We should, I believe, 
eliminate the single term “role” except in the 
most general sense, i.e., of “role theory” as an 
over-all frame of analysis. Let us, rather, give 
independent conceptual and empirical status to 
the above three concepts and others. Let us 
investigate the relationships of each concept 
with the others, making no assumptions about 
the degree of congruence among them. Further, 
let us investigate their relationships with vari- 
ous other characteristics of the organization 
and of its individual members. I would suggest 
that the role concepts be named and defined as 


follows. 
ORGANIZATIONALLY GIVEN 
RoLE-DEMANDS 


The role-demands are external to the indi- 
vidual whose role is being examined. They are 
the situational pressures that confront him as 
the occupant of a given structural position. 
They have manifold sources: in the official 
charter and policies of the organization; in the 


traditions and ideology, explicit as well as im- 
plicit, that help to define the organization’s 
purposes and modes of operation; in the views 
about this position which are held by members 


of the position (who influence any single mem- 


ber) and by members of the various pi 
impinging upon this one; and so on. 

Tt is a common assumption that the struc- 
tural requirements for any position are as a 
rule defined with a high degree of explicitness, 
clarity, and consensus among all the parties 


B ital 
i : take the position of hospita. 
ieee it is assumed that her 


nurse as an aemp Pe 
role-requirements Wl e sto i 
agreed upon by the hospital adminna 
the nursing authorities, the physicians, € i 
Yet one of the striking research findings in a 
manner of hospitals is the failure of consensus 
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regarding the proper role of nurse (e.g. Burl- 
ing, Lentz, & Wilson, 1956; Argyris, 1957). 
Similar findings have been obtained in school 
systems, business firms, and the like (eg., 
Gross et al., 1958; Kornhauser, Dubin, & 
Ross, 1954). 

In attempting to characterize the role-re- 
quirements for a given position, one must 
therefore guard against the assumption that 
they are unified and logically coherent. There 
may be major differences and even contradic- 
tions between official norms, as defined by 
charter or by administrative authority, and the 
“informal” norms held by various groupings 
within the organization. Moreover, within a 
a given-status group, such as the top admin- 
istrators, there may be several conflicting view- 
points concerning long range goals, current 
policies, and specific role-requirements. In 
short, the structural demands themselves are 
often multiple and disunified. Few are the at- 
tempts to investigate the sources of such dis- 
unity, to acknowledge its frequency, or to take 
it into conceptual account in general structural 
theory. 

It is important also to consider the specific- 
ity or narrowness with which the normative 
requirements are defined. Norms have an 
“ought” quality; they confer legitimacy and 
reward-value upon certain modes of action, 
thought and emotion, while condemning 
others. But there are degrees here. Normative 
evaluations cover a spectrum from “strongly 
required,” through various degrees of qualita- 
tive kinds of “acceptable,” to more or less 
stringently tabooed. Organizations differ in the 
width of the intermediate range on this spec- 
trum. That is, they differ in the number and 
kinds of adaptation that are normatively ac- 
ceptable. The wider this range—the less specific 
the norms—the greater is the area of personal 
choice for the individual. While the existence 
of such an intermediate range is generally 
acknowledged, structural analyses often pro- 
ceed as though practically all norms were ab- 
solute prescriptions or proscriptions allowing 
few alternatives for individual action. 

There are various other normative com- 
plexities to be reckoned with. A single set of 
role-norms may be internally contradictory. In 
the case of the mental hospital nurse, for 
example, the norm of maintaining an “orderly 
KE ee conflicts with the norm of en- 
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couraging self-expression in patients. The indi- 
vidual nurse then has a range of choice, which 
may be narrow or wide, in balancing these con- 
flicting requirements. There are also ambigui- 
ties in norms, and discrepancies between those 
held explicitly and those that are less ver- 
balized and perhaps less conscious. These 
normative complexities permit, and may eve? 
induce, significant variations in individual role- 
performance. 

The degree of coherence among the structul” 
ally defined role-requirements, the degree of 
consensus with which they are held, and the 
degree of individual choice they allow (the 
range of acceptable alternatives) are among 
the most significant properties of any organ 
zation. In some organizations, there is very 
great coherence of role-requirements and @ 
minimum of individual choice. In most case 
however, the degree of integration within roles 
and among sets of roles appears to be more 
moderate.! This structural pattern is of especia 
interest from a sociopsychological point 9 
view. To the extent that the requirements of 
a given position are ambiguous, contradictory» 
or otherwise “open,” the individual membe!’ 
have greater opportunity for selection among 
existing norms and for creation of new norms 
In this process, personality plays an importa? 
part. I shall return to this issue shortly. 

While the normative requirements (assigne 
tasks, rules governing authority-subordinatt 
relationships, demands for work output, gp: 
the like) are of great importance, there a 
other aspects of the organization that have n 
impact on the individual member. I sha 
mention two that are sometimes neglected. 

Role-facilities. In addition to the deman“ 
and obligations imposed upon the individu?” 
we must also take into account the technique” 
resources, and conditions of work—the meat s 
made available to him for fulfilling his 08%% 
izational functions. The introduction of t 
quillizing drugs in the mental hospital, OF ss 
automation in industry, has provided i 


4 The reduced integration reflects in part the el 
mendous rate of technological change, the geograP er 
and occupational mobility, and the diversity 1° thet 
sonality that characterize modern society. On the of 
hand, diversity is opposed by the standardizal!? cal? 
culture on a mass basis and by the growth of larg die 


organization itself. Trends toward increased staPU" ¢'5 | 


te 
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(1956) analysis. 
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feelings jt w: the meaning it has for them, the 
Stressful o evokes, the ways in which it is 
chological r supporting. From this sociopsy- 
T ate new dimensions of role 
is an exam, ne The concept of role-dilemma 
Stems fa e. The usefulness of this concept 
tion has it the fact that every human situa- 
Catures, ot dictions and its problematic 
no ge it a such dilemmas exist, there is 
as its ad mode of adaptation; each mode 
(1951). po antages and its costs. Parsons 
e Patient discussion of “the situation of 
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organizational structure and in individual 
personality. Similarly, both structure and per- 
sonality influence the varied forms of adapta- 
tion that are achieved. The point to be empha- 
sized here is that every social structure 
confronts its members with adaptive dilem- 
mas. If we are to comprehend this aspect of 
organizational life, we must conceive of social 
structure as having intrinsically psychological 
properties, as making complex psychological 
demands that affect, and are affected by, the 
personalities of its members. 


PERSONAL ROLE-DEFINITION 


In the foregoing we have considered the 
patterning of the environment for an organi- 
zational position—the kind of sociopsycho- 
logical world with which members of the 
position must deal. Let us turn now to the 
individual members themselves. Confronted 
with a complex system of requirements, 
facilities, and conditions of work, the individual 
effects his modes of adaptation. I shall use the 
term “personal role-definition” to encompass 
the individual’s adaptation within the organi- 


zation. This may involve passive “adjust- 
ring of current role- 


ment,” active furthe 
formity combined with 


demands, apparent con 
indirect “sabotage,” attempts at constructive 


innovation (revision of own role or of broader 
structural arrangements), and the like. The 
personal role-definition may thus have varying 
degrees of fit with the role-requirements. It 
may serve in various ways to maintain or to 
change the social structure. It may involve a 
high or a low degree of self-commitment and 

ersonal involvement on the part of the indi- 


vidual (Selznick, 1957). 

For certain purposes, it is helpful to make a 
sharp distinction between two levels of adapta- 
tion: at a more ideational level, we may speak 

ehavioral level, 


ofa role-conception; at a more b 
rn of role-performance. Each of 


there is a patte 

these has an affective component. : 
i i are inde- 
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organizational (or other) structure—its pur- 
poses, its modes of operation, the prevailing 
forms of individual and group relationships, 
and so on. A role-conception offers a definition 
and rationale for one position within the 
structure. If ideology portrays and rationalizes 
the organizational world, then role-conception 
delineates the specific functions, values, and 
manner of functioning appropriate to one 
position within it. 

The degree of uniformity or variability in 
individual role-conceptions within a given 
position will presumably vary from one or- 
ganization to another. When one or more 
types of role-conception are commonly held 
(consensual), we may speak of modal types. 
The maintenance of structural stability re- 
quires that there be at least moderate con- 
sensus and that modal role-conceptions be 
reasonably congruent with role-requirements. 
At the same time, the presence of incongruent 
modal role-conceptions may, under certain 
conditions, provide an ideational basis for ma- 
jor organizational change. 

Starting with the primary assumption that 
each member “takes over” a structurally de- 
fined role, many social scientists tend to assume 
that there is great uniformity in role-concep- 
tion among the members of a given social 
position. They hold, in other words, that for 
every position there is a dominant, modal role- 
conception corresponding to the structural de- 
mands, and that there is relatively little 
individual deviation from the modal pattern. 
Although this state of affairs may at times 
obtain, we know that the members of a given 
social position often have quite diverse con- 

f their proper roles (Greenblatt, 
Levinson, & Williams, 1957; Gross, Mason, & 
McEachern, 1958; Reissman & Rohrer, 1957; 
Bendix, 4956). After all, individual role-con- 
formed only partially within the 
present organizational setting. The individ- 
ual’s ideas about his occupational role are 
influenced by childhood experiences, by his 
values and other personality characteristics, 
by formal education and apprenticeship, and 
the like. The ideas of various potential refer- 
ence groups within and outside of the organi- 
gation are available through reading, informal 
contacts, etc. There 15 reason to expect, then, 
that the role-conceptions of individuals in E 
given organizational position will vary an 
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ceptions are 
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will not always conform to official role-re- 
quirements. Both the diversities and the modal 
patterns must be considered in organizational 
analysis. 

Individual (and modal) role-performance. 
This term refers to the overt behavioral aspect 
of role-definition—to the more or less charac- 
teristic ways in which the individual acts as 
the occupant of a social position. Because role- 
performance involves immediately observable 
behavior, its description would seem to present 
few systematic problems. However, the formu- 
lation of adequate variables for the analysis of 
role-performance is in fact a major theoretica! 
problem and one of the great stumbling blocks 
in empirical research. 

Everyone would agree, I suppose, that role- 
performance concerns only those aspects of the 
total stream of behavior that are structurally 
relevant. But which aspects of behavior are 
the important ones? And where shall the 
boundary be drawn between that which § 
structurally relevant and that which is incl 
dental or idiosyncratic? 

One’s answer to these questions probably 
depends, above all, upon his conception ° 
social structure. Those who conceive of socla 
structure rather narrowly in terms of concret® 
work tasks and normative requirements, are 
inclined to take a similarly narrow view ? 
role. In this view, role-performance is simP 
the fulfillment of formal role-norms, and any” 
thing else the person does is extraneous 
role-performance as such. Its proponents ac 
knowledge that there are variations in “sty S 
of performance but regard these as incidenti» 
What is essential to role-performance is th 
degree to which norms are met. 4 

A more complex and inclusive conceptio, 
of social structure requires corresponding! 
multi-dimensional delineation of role-perfor™ 
ance. An organization has, from this viewp? t 
“latent” as well as “manifest” structure’ i 
has a many-faceted emotional climates s- 
tends to “demand” varied forms of a 
personal allegiance, friendship, deferent y 
intimidation, ingratiation, rivalry, 
Jf characteristics such as these are cons! per 
intrinsic properties of social structures nae 
they must be included in the charact enc? 
tion of role-performance. My own pre ence! 
is for the more inclusive view. I regal’ i a$ 
structure as having psychological as g 
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observe various regularities in role-performance 
and then assume that these are structurall; 
determined, without independently poner 
the structural requirements. To do this is D 
make structural explanations purely tautolo- 
gous. 
More careful distinction among these aspects 
of social structure and role will also, I believe, 
permit greater use of personality theory in 
organizational analysis. Let us turn briefly to 
this question. 

ROLE-DEFINITION, PERSONALITY, AND 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Just as social structure presents massive 
forces which influence the individual from | 
without toward certain forms of adaptation, 
so does personality present massive forces 
from within which lead him to select, create, 
and synthesize certain forms of adaptation 
rather than others. Role-definition may be 
seen from one perspective as an aspect of 
personality. It represents the individual’s at- 
tempt to structure his social reality, to define 
his place within it, and to guide his search 
for meaning and gratification. Role-definition 
is, in this sense, an €80 achievement—a Te- 
flection of the person’s capacity to resolve con- 
flicting demands, to utilize existing opportuni- 
ties and create new ones, to find some balance 
between stability and change, conformity and 
autonomy, the ideal and the feasible, in a 
complex environment. 

The formation of a role-definition is, from 
a dynamic psychological point of view, an 
“external function” of the ego. Like the other 
external (reality-oriented) ego functions, it is 
influenced by the ways in which the ego carries 


out its “internal functions” of coping with, 
the demands of 


and attempting to synthesize, nd 
id, superego, and ego. These internal activities 
—the “psychodynamics” of personality- 
clude among other things: unconscious fan- 
tasies; unconscious ceptions and the 
wishes against which they are directed; the 
characteristic ways in which unconscious 
processes are transformed or deflected in more 


conscious thought, feeling, and 
striving; conceptions of self and ways of 
maintaining 


or changing 
the face 0 


moral con 


f changing presst 


and from the external worl 4 
In viewing role-definition aS an aspect of 


OOOO 
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personality, I am suggesting that it is, to 
varying degrees, related to and imbedded within 
other aspects of personality. An individual’s 
conception of his role in a particular organiza- 
tion is to be seen within a series of wider 
psychological contexts: his conception of his 
occupational role generally (occupational 
identity), his basic values, life-goals, and con- 
ception of self (ego identity), and so on. Thus, 
one’s way of relating to authorities in the 
organization depends in part upon his rela- 
tion to authority in general, and upon his 
fantasies, conscious as well as unconscious, 
about the “good” and the “bad” parental 
authority. His ways of dealing with the stress- 
ful aspects of organizational life are influenced 
by the impulses, anxieties, and modes of 
defense that these stresses activate in him 
(Argyris, 1957; Erikson, 1950; Henry, 1949; 
Blum, 1933; Pine & Levinson, 1957). 
There are variations in the degree to which 
personal role-definition is imbedded in, and 
influenced by, deeper-lying personality char- 
acteristics. The importance of individual or 
modal personality for role-definition is a 
matter for empirical study and cannot be 
settled by casual assumption. Traditional 
sociological theory can be criticized for assum- 
ing that individual role-definition is determined 
almost entirely by social structure. Similarly, 
dynamic personality theory will not take its 
rightful place as a crucial element of social 
psychology until it views the individual within 
his sociocultural environment. Lacking an 
adequate recognition and conceptualization of 
the individual’s external reality—including the 
“reality” of social structure—personality re- 
searchers tend to assume that individual 
adaptation is primarily personality-determined 
and that reality is, for the most part, an 
amorphous blob structured by the individual 
to suit his inner needs. ; 
Clearly, individual role-conception and 
role-performance do not emanate, fully formed, 
from the depths of personality. Nor are they 
simply mirror images of a mold established by 
social structure. Elsewhere (Levinson, 1954), 
I have used the term “mirage theory for Cs 
view, frequently held or — in the ete o- 
analytic literature, that ideo! K e-con- 
ceptions, and behavior are mere mp o 
or by-products of unconscious ma an 
defenses. Similarly, the term “sponge” theory 
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characterizes the view, commonly forwarded 
in the sociological literature, in which man is 
merely a passive, mechanical absorber of the 
prevailing structural demands. 

Our understanding of personal role-defini- 
tion will remain seriously impaired as long as 
we fail to place it, analytically, in both intra- 
personal and structural-environmental contexts. 
That is to say, we must be concerned with the 
meaning of role-definition both for the indi- 
vidual personality and for the social system. 
A given role-definition is influenced by, and 
has an influence upon, the psyche as well as the 
socius. If we are adequately to understand the 
nature, the determinants, and the consequences 
of role-definition, we need the double pet 
spective of personality and social structure. 
The use of these two reference points is, like 
the use of our two eyes in seeing, necessary for 
the achievement of depth in our social vision- 

Theory and research on organizational roles 
must consider relationships among at least 
the following sets of characteristics: struct!” 
ally given role-demands and -opportunitie 
personal role-definition (including conceptions 
and performance), and personality in its TO a 
related aspects. Many forms of relationsh!P 
may exist among them. I shall mention only ê 
few hypothetical possibilities. 

In one type case, the role-requirement 
so narrowly defined, and the mechanisms 
social control so powerful, that only one forn 
of role-performance can be sustained for an 
given position. An organization of this tyP' 
may be able selectively to recruit and jere 
only individuals who, by virtue of personalit A 
find this system meaningful and gratifyine 
If a congruent modal personality is achieve“? 
a highly integrated and stable structure may 
well emerge. I would hypothesize that is 
structurally congruent modal personality y 
one condition, though by no means the 1 
one, for the stability of a rigidly integ'”te 
system. (In modern times, of course, m 
rapidity of technological change prevents pa 
term stability in any organizational structu” 

However, an organization of this kin! re 
acquire members who are not initially 50 
ceptive to the structural order, that ® er 
are incongruent in role-conception OY melo?” 
sonality. Here, several alternative de 
ments are possible. 


s are 


-> 


ROLE, PERSONALITY, AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


1. The “i m 
their rale Scones ecm Berenson may change so that 
fit ns and personaliti 

aimee requirements es come better to 

. e A 
tion, by hee ones may leave the organiza- 
most of our ce or by expulsion. The high turnover in 
competence Ge is due less to technical in- 
in the than to rejection of the “conditions of life” 
organization. Me 

cin 
of apathetic eras ones may remain, but in a state 
at least the as ormi, In this case, the person meets 
but his Prec requirements of role-performance 
he gets little tl EA continue relatively unchanged, 
Tepeated re eau aa from work, and he engages in 
Uncomfortab| A Fd of organizational aims. This is an 
he Soviet tha requent occurence in our society. In 
veloping Seal en as well, even after 40 years of en- 
gruent Teams ontel there exist structurally incon- 
definition, id political ideology, occupational role- 
tin 1958), personality (Inkeles, Hanfmann, & 

The j 

É in 
Social EA ae aN members may gain sufficient 
This Phenomena a oee the organizational structure. 
Pnough understood eee known, though not well 
ry ntal hospital - For example, in certain of our 

years e schools and prisons over the past 
Characteristics h ividuals with new ideas and personal 
a in sufficienti entered in large enough numbers, 
t Tuctural chan ly strategic positions, to effect major 
sug ions are Ria Similar ideological and structural 

ch lent in oth izati 
aS corporate acres her types of organization, 


The i 
develop cgoing are a few of many possible 
ture, Pra a a relatively monolithic struc- 
is Bédhews at looser organizational pat- 
US setting PS more commonly found. In 
t d aim E e. change becomes a 
as Fnictiern innovation is seen as a legiti- 
ae organizati of members at various levels in 
En TETE oi To the extent that diversity 
e: Meer: arg valued (rather than merely 
aie Nition ee variations in individual 
n relativel 3 tolerated or even encouraged 
ely wide limits. The role-defini- 
evelop will reflect various degrees 
nce aaa a promise between personal 
Summary ml demand. p 
istinction É ave suggested that a pri- 
i e made between the struc- 


of Synthesis 


efniti 
f lti 5 
Member, PON achieved by the individual 

an organization. Personal role- 


efine 
niti: 
betweo d th 
er mt 
Wee n becomes a linking concept 


IS view js 
zing» th al opposed both to the 
individual behavior and to 
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the “psychologizing” of organizational struc- 
ture. At the same time, it is concerned with 
both the psychological properties of social 
structure and the structural properties of in- 
dividual adaptation. 

Finally, we should keep in mind that both 
personality structure and social structure in- 
evitably have their internal contradictions. No 
individual is sufficiently all of a piece that he 
will for long find any form of adaptation, oc- 
cupational or otherwise, totally satisfying. 
Whatever the psychic gains stemming from a 
particular role-definition and social structure, 
there will also be losses: wishes that must be 
renounced or made unconscious, values that 
must be compromised, anxieties to be handled, 
personal goals that will at best be incompletely 
met. The organization has equivalent limita- 
tions. Its multiple purposes cannot all be opti- 
mally achieved. It faces recurrent dilemmas 
over conflicting requirements: control and 
freedom; centralization and decentralization of 
authority; security as against the risk of fail- 
ure; specialization and diffusion of work func- 
tion; stability and change; collective unity and 
diversity. Dilemmas such as these arise anew 
in different forms at each new step of organi- 
zational development, without permanent so- 
lution. And perpetual changes in technology, 


in scientific understanding, in material re- 
the demands and capacities of its 
he surrounding community, 


present new issues and require continuing or- 


ganizational readjustment. 

In short, every individual and every socio- 
cultural form contains within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction—or its own reconstruction. 
To grasp both the sources of stability and the 
seeds of change in human affairs is one of the 


great challenges to contemporary social science. 


sources, in 
members and tl 
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TEST-ANXIETY A 
ND BLAME-ASSIGNMENT 
SCHOOL CHILDREN! IN GRADE 


JOHN DORIS 
Yale University 


re the increasing use of self-rated 
le es of anxiety in the study of 
formances (Chik and other intellectual per- 
atively Tens, 1954; Taylor, 1956), rel- 
Telationshj Otel has been made of the 
tudinal Se 7 these self-rated scales to atti- 
toward ina 2 or sets of the subject (S) 
Performances, oo others in regard to these 
tudinal reactio et the study of such atti- 
Dasic to an ulti and sets must be considered 
in Which an timate understanding of the way 
ormance It Xlety-scale scores relate to per- 
Plex of Seems self-evident that the com- 
Petformance p tudes which surrounds his 
’s anxiety must of necessity interact with 
He eflicien. concerning his performance and 
. Previous y ot the performance itself. 
tio mk oe and theoretical considera- 
arason © tee Doris & Sarason, 1955; 
OWrer, Sears ma 1952; Dollard, Miller, 
> Freud Vee Hovland, & Sollenberger, 
h ose attitudes 6), lead us to expect that 
p tile: or a es which may be classified as 
ba e tide are especially relevant 
Nee, kee of anxiety and perform- 
reson ( y utilizing college Ss, Doris and 
agg; OS bis ut attempted to demonstrate a 
ing: nment in es test-anxiety and blame- 
sue idu ae ailure situation. The Ss were 
Sone ay re sano various tasks with 
assign enter e predetermined by the 
ter Ment between meee in self-blame 
Conga ious Ss w igh-test-anxious and low- 
lons of test ere noted under one of the 
nd. Tt wa administration but not under 
Nice owe ypothesized that the major 
ation =e the two conditions of 
in, ON the Ss, in the amount of stress 
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le Ue tis 

brats p niversity ated from a dissertation submitted 
tess hi > the partial fulfillment of the require- 


Ss hi 
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Clson, aP appre ee The author wishes to ex- 

a lation to Seymour Sarason, Robert 


the 
itia Katherine Wolf for their many 
Ison f Sêtion, g S in the design and execution of 
* his fe a thanks are due to Robert 
ice on the statistical analysis. 
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The subsequent development of a Childrens’ 
Text-Anxiety (CTA) scale? (Sarason, Davidson, 
Lighthall, & Waite, in press) offered the op- 
portunity for further study of this problem of 
test-anxiety and blame-assignment. In ex- 
tending the investigation from a college 
population to elementary school children, 
attention was focused on the hypothesis that 
in a failure situation high-test-anxiety Ss tend 
to assign blame for failure to themselves to a 
greater extent than low-test-anxious Ss. An 
attempt to answer this basic question could be 
undertaken by a simple repetition of the 
college study, using elementary school Ss. 
However, it was decided that a somewhat 
different approach might result in greater 
experimental economy by throwing light upon 
related questions at the same time it sought an 
answer to the basic one. 

Consequently, an investigation consisting of 
four studies was undertaken with fifth- and 
sixth-grade children in the Milford, Connecti- 
cut, public school system’ The first three of 
these studies were considered pretests for the 
fourth. The results of these pretests were such 
as to place the problem of blame-assignment 


and test-anxiety in a different perspective from 
that in which it was viewed at the start of the 
investigation. Therefore, these pretests will be 


briefly summarized. 


PRETESTS 


each consisting of either 


Study I. Six groups, 
were presented wi 


eight boys or eight irls, 
a edttnned © altiplication test. The first 
child in his group who finished all problems 
correctly was declared the winner. The winner 
was then removed from the group, and the 


remaining Ss were asked to fill out a question- 
jonnaire of 42 it 


re- 

3 CTA scale is a quest ems 
idee chil to tests aia ae 
recitations. The s 
dren indicate their responses b. 

ch item. 7 . i 

or author wishes to express m eae ve 
Zweibelson and the teachers of oan Ti tii: 
School System for their cooperation W! 


e scale is pre: 
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naire which gave them opportunity to assign 
blame for their poor performance to themselves 
or to others. Each of the 16 items on this 
questionnaire was answered with a yes or no 
response. Typical items were as follows: 


Yes No 6.1 don’t pay enough attention when 
arithmetic is being taught. 

Yes No 9. I might have won if we had been told 
more clearly what we should do be- 
fore we began to work. 


After collection of the questionnaire, another 
arithmetic test was given and another winner 
selected. The questionnaire was then readmin- 
istered. Finally, a third arithmetic test and a 
third administration of the questionnaire were 
undertaken. 

Each group now consisted of five Ss who had 
undergone three successive failures in a com- 
petitive arithmetic test and who had filled out 
a blame questionnaire after each failure. Of 30 
such Ss, CTA scores were available for 22.4 
Self-blame (SB) and other-blame (OB) scores 
were obtained by adding the number of yes 
responses to self-blame and other-blame items 
for all three presentations of the questionnaire. 
Blame scores and CTA scores were then cor- 
related. The obtained correlations were as 
follows: CTA-SB, .596 (p <.01); CTA-OB, 
481 (p <.05); SB-OB, .472 (p <.05). 

In view of the unexpected correlations be- 
tween CTA and OB and SB and OB, the ques- 
tion arose as to the possible presence of an 
artifact in the use of the questionnaires, such 
asa generalized response tendency to question- 
naires of a similar yes and no format. 

Study II. The format of the blame scales was 
revised. For each item of self-blame or other- 
blame there was a corresponding item of non- 
blame. These 32 blame and nonblame items 


4 Test-anxiety scores for the Ss in the present in- 
ion were available from questionnaires ad- 
ministered in the spring of 1955. It was decided to make 
use of these scores as Our measure of test-anxiety, 

i lapse of a year’s time, rather than to ad- 
fare es oo the CTA questionnaire, because con- 
Se ae : of efficiency in the over-all CTA project 
po desirable to administer the scale separately 
malg : Bee roject and because it seemed desirable to 
dor me A ei investigation of blame-assignment 
PA s Krs mind from his experience with the CTA 
is s 


scale. x 
5 All correlation 


gation are produc 


vestigati 


coefficients reported in this investi- 
t-moment correlation coefficients. 
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were presented in pairs. Examples are as | 
follows: 


—3a. 
—3b. 


I paid strict attention to the instructions. ; 
I didn’t pay enough attention to the instruc- 
tions. 


I think the test was fair. 
I think the test was not fair. 


—7a. 
—7b. 


As E read each pair of items, the children 
were instructed to mark an X beside that 
member of a pair that most nearly expresse 
the way that they felt. Again, groups of eight — 
were given arithmetic problems and three 
winners selected from each group, leaving five 
who had experienced three successive failures 
and who had marked three blame question- 
naires. In addition, Ss were given a question 
naire which gave them the opportunity gA 
express dissatisfaction or aggression towar 
themselves or others in relationship to schoo 
situations or activities. Two examples follow* 


P ly 

Yes No 1. Even if I try I can’t write as neat!) 
as other children. udly 

No 2. The teacher should speak more Jo 


when reading to the class. 


Yes 


The purpose of this scale was to determin? 
if there are more generalized attitudes of a 
satisfaction and aggression in relation 
school which correlate with CTA scores. a 
scores were available for 23 children of t g 
who had experienced three consecutive failure 
The results of this pretest gave some enc?’ 
agement for the belief that the relationshiP 
between CTA and SB and CTA and OB iep 
not an artifact of the scale format. Desp! ie 
radical change in the format of the bla B 


scales, the relationship between CTA ang p 
(425, p <.05) and CTA and OB e 


<.01) remained statistically significant. 
ever the correlation between SB and 
was not significant. ses 

From the school-dissatisfaction scale, Scop 
of self-dissatisfaction and other-dissatisfac wa 
in relationship to school were obtained. }* th 
determined that CTA scores correlate er 
both self-dissatisfaction (546, p <0) pis 
other-dissatisfaction (.645, p <-01)- “ine 
raised the question as to whether or no ure 
self-blame and other-blame attitudes 17 ude? 
are only a reflection of more general att!” pj 
of dissatisfaction or aggression. Allied t 
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was th 5 
any dh RA of whether or not failure has 
CTA and it effect on the relationship of 
situation, assignment of blame in a failure 
Stud: 
scale At i In the third study, the blame 
not neces : hanged so that items of blame did 
rt nly refer to a specific test experi- 
xamples are as follows: 


3a. Wh 
. Wh fs - 
Le take an arithmetic test I pay strict 
~3b, eed to the instructions. 
imes when I take an arithmetic test 


I don’ 
t pay A ri 
tions. pay enough attention to the instruc- 


Ta. I thi 

- I think . 

—7b. I ond ant arithmetic tests are always fair. 
unfatr, at arithmetic tests are sometimes 


The: caste ¢ 
and yess raeeae a total of 11 self-blame 
corresponding ame items, each paired with a 
cight sea nonblame item. Again six groups 
tests in wits: given competitive arithmetic 
eclareq og the first S finished correctly was 
he test the ia Both before and after 
the Ss, Th lame scale was administered to 
Seven Ss e in each group there were 
tionnaire b o had filled out the blame ques- 
ailure jn oth before and after a specific 
B wee netin: Of these 42 children, 
t£ blame qu were available for 36. From 
ain before, estionnaire it was possible to ob- 
lame, bet ailure-self-blame, after-failure-self- 
Blateer ge and after- 
of lated a? oo scores. These scores were 
hn Pie CTA scores. The correlations 
on t-failure- post-failure-self-blame (.234) and 
usl öt other-blame (.317) were obvi- 
ns < on than pre-failure-self-blame 
hice pe 1) pre-failure-other-blame 
relgble ot fai herefore, the experimental 
the ionship of or could not be affecting the 
expected TA and blame-assignment 1n 

Positive direction. 


the bl 


ù The ini THE PROBLEM 
Wo Problems ion Studies I, II, and III posed 
e text-anxiety a since the relationship be- 
School entally a and blame scores was not 
Ship į children, į nipulated in the case of the 
'S an artifac it possible that this relation- 
Ss to 8s Some ct of the questionnaire tech- 
question general response tendencies of 
naires of this type? This, of 
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course, is the question which arose with Study 
I and to which Study II attempted to give 
some answer by changing the format of the 
blame scale. But with the failure to control the 
relationship in Study III, the investigation 
becomes correlational rather than experi- 
mental, and the question of an artifact arises 
again with renewed cogency. Second, is the 
relationship between test-anxiety and blame- 
in test and school situations a 
ance of a more general relationship 
d attitudes of aggres- 
hers? This question 
the school dissatis- 


assignment 
specific inst 
between test-anxiety an 
sion toward self and ot 
arises from the results of 
faction questionnaire in Study I, and it is 
also suggested by the findings of Sarason and 
Mandler (1952) in their correlations of test- 
anxiety and the aggressive subscales of the 
Waterhouse and Child (1953) questionnaire on 
“habitual reactions to frustration.” If this 
question is to be answered in the affirmative, 
then the relationship between test-anxiety 
scores and blame-assignment takes on a new 


perspective. 


To shed e first of these 


determine if a 
test-anxiety 


some light on th 


problems, it was decided to 
blame-assignment relationship to 
scores could be found in a medium other 
than that of questionnaires. To effect this, 
use was made of a modification of the thematic 
apperception technique. If a relationship be- 
tween test-anxiety scores and amount of 
plame-assignment for failure in the stories 
could be established, it would lend support to 
the belief that we are dealing with a relation- 
ship between test-anxiety scores and attitudes 
toward failure in school situations that exist 
independently of any artifact introduced by a 
questionnaire technique of measurement. 

The scope of the present investigation per- 
mitted only a very circumscribed attack on the 
second problem. While recognizing the limita- 
tions of such an approach, tt was decided to 
use the Children’s Form of the Rosenzwerg 
Picture-Frustration study as & measure of 
aggressive attitudes in other than test 


situations. 


METHOD 
ree sixth-grade classes were 
signment questionnaire in 


h-grade and th 
ach class 5S were selected 


he blame-as: 
sions. From ê 


Four fift 
administered t 
regular class ses: 
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for individual testing on the basis of the availability 
of previous test materials and background information 
which would be relevant to the present study. Thus, 
only those Ss were considered for testing with the pro- 
jective instruments who had on file with the Children’ s 
Test-Anxiety Project the following information: test- 
anxiety scores from 1954 and 1955, arithmetic aptitude 
scores from 1955, and a negative history of referral to 
the school psychologist for behavioral problems. While 
such information was available for the majority of Ss, 
it varied from class to class. In some classes complete, 
relevant information might be available for only 30% 
of the class; in other classes, it reached 90% or more. 
The presence or absence of this information was as- 
sumed due to chance factors, e.g., & redistribution of 
the school population in Milford in 1955 because of the 
opening of several new schools which produced a re- 
shuffling of the original test-anxiety sample of 1954. 
From the Ss for whom complete test and back- 
ground information was available, it was decided to 
exclude those whose test-anxiety scores showed too 
marked a variability from 1954 to 1955. The decision 
as to what constituted too marked a variability was 
purely arbitrary. Using the median scores of the total 
sample given the test-anxiety questionnaire in 1954 and 
1955, it was decided to exclude Ss who had made marked 
jumps in scores from one side of the median in 1954 to 
the other in 1955. Thus, any change in test-anxiety 
scores which was greater than 10 points and which in- 
cluded a change from one side of the median to the other 
was disallowed. Since only a limited number of Ss could 
be tested in individual sessions, and since the test-anx- 
iety scores to be used in the correlation were a year 
old, it was felt that discarding those who had showed 
marked variability in test-anxiety scores would increase 
the reliability of any correlation obtained between 
test-anxiety and blame-assignment. 

In all, 62 Ss were selected for individual testing, 20 
boys and 20 girls from the fifth grade and 11 boys and 
11 girls from the sixth. The blame-assignment ques- 
tionnaire in the same form as in Study II was 
administered to each class as a group. The instructions 
told the Ss that Æ was interested in finding out how 
children felt about arithmetic tests and what kept them 
from doing their very best in arithmetic. The Æ in- 
formed the children that in seeking this information he 
hoped eventually to help other children in their diff- 
culties with arithmetic. The children were also assured 
that their answers to the questionnaires would be seen 
only by E. After filling out the blame questionnaire, 
Ss were given another questionnaire which related to 
their experience of anxiety in relation to arithmetic. 

This instrument was included because the blame-assign- 
ment scale was concerned with arithmetic rather than 
test situations in general. This EA E the = 
format as the pblame-assignment scal le an consisted oi 
16 pairs of items such as the ee — 
—5a. When I am called on in class for arithmetic, 
I sometimes feel my heart beat faster. ; 
—5b. When I am called on in class for arithmetic, 
I never feel my heart beat faster. 


Qa. When I am doing arithmetic homework I 
= don’t worry about my answers. 
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—9b. Sometimes when I am doing arithmetic home- 
work, I worry that I will not have the right 
answers. 

Finally, the children were told that during the follow- 
ing week several of them would see E in individual 
sessions and that the purpose of these sessions would be 
for E to collect information that would better enable 
him to understand their attitudes toward arithmetic. 

In these individual sessions, each S was again to! 
that the purpose of the study was to find out how chil- 
dren felt about arithmetic and about other things W 
might help Æ to understand their attitudes towar 
arithmetic. They were reassured that what they s# 
or did in the session would be known only to E and that 
it would in no way affect their school work or grades: 
After this general orientation, S was given 2 Picture 
Frustration test blank and the standard instructions 
with the exception that they were asked to verbalize 
their responses rather than to write them. Respons” 
were recorded by Æ. After the Picture-Frustration tests 
S was presented with eight pictures, one at a time. i 
situation in each picture was described by Æ as onn 
which a child in the picture had just undergone so! t 
failure in arithmetic, either in a class recitation, a t65” 
or on a report card. The S was requested to make gi 
story about the child in the picture which would S 
how his failure occurred, what he was thinking fhe 
feeling, and what happened afterwards. Six r 
pictures were taken from the Michigan Picture ‘ons 
(3, 4B, 8G, 10B, 10G, 11G], and two were reproduc} 


he ` 
of photographs that had appeared in the Journal of ‘i 


National Education Association. In all pictures, 2 “ye 
was shown in either a school situation or alone Der 
presence of an adult who was represented to Sas a 1g 
a principal or a parent dissatisfied with the ch 
performance in arithmetic. 


RESULTS 


Analysis of scales. Each S had self-blam® 
and other-blame and arithmetic-anxiety 80°”, 
obtained from the questionnaires administe™” 
to each class. In addition, arithmetic-aptit™ 0 
scores were available from school records: ae 
the fall of 1955, all fifth-grade youngsters ká aic 
given the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of BD, 
Arithmetic Skills (Advanced Battery, Test” re 
Form P), and all sixth-grade youngsters “i 
given the Arithmetic Fundamentals and A?) 1a? 
metic Problem sections of the Metropolit, 
Achievement Test (Intermediary Batt. 
Form R). Scores from these tests were nord 
ized to permit a combining of both fifth *ll 


sixth grades in the analysis of the dat® ted. 


other scores in the investigation were tre set 
in their raw forms. Since the 1955 test- ye; 
score was the most recent test-anxiety “" {pê 
it was decided to use it in preference tio 
1954 score, and all test-anxiety corre Ks 
reported here are based on the 1955 score 
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noted: and si {packers of differences were 
subgroups Sa distributions of scores for the 
are ae paie the intercorrelations 
Ssasa whole. able 1 for the group of 62 

Si 

sa e ea on the basis of the earlier 
self-blame ton correlates positively with 
359, p aes » $ <.01) and other-blame 
lates meetin : Jr Arithmetic-anxiety also corre- 
and ie with self-blame (.264, p <.05) 
anxiety scal ame (.510, p <.01). The two 
anxiety pea test-anxiety and arithmetic- 
ikewise iha ate positively (.365, p <.01). 
Positively ( oe two blame scales correlate 
correlates negati p <.01). Arithmetic aptitude 
b <.05). a gatively with test-anxiety (—.322, 
Previous ste which is in agreement with 
Press) on ag of Sarason et al. (1952; in 
anxiety scale e relationships between test- 
are no sienio and achievement scales. There 
metic aptitu — relationships between arith- 
ame scales, s and arithmetic-anxiety or the 

Ine . 3 a 
Yvan aptitude might be con- 
attitudes of a primary factor determining S's 
arithmetic, į blame-assignment in relation to 
aPtitude o it was decided to partial arithmetic 
Correlations. of the test-anxiety and blame 
e2. The The results are presented in 
and self-blan partial correlations of test-anxiety 

_<.01) rons with arithmetic constant (.546, 
With arith nd test-anxiety and other-blame 
nain gi ametic constant (.358, $ <.01) re- 
tion WShificant. Likewi parti | 
wet of arithmeti wise, the partial correla- 

ith arithm, metic-anxiety and other-blame 

ing Pi S constant (.514, p <-01) re 
cant. But the partial correlation 


Co. TABLE 1 
Sem ATIONS OF ANXIETY AND BLAME 
ND ARITHMETIC APTITUDE 


(N = 62) 
Arith- 

F Eio [Selt-blame| Blame Ae 
Aritpo iet 

mT |. z 
giti 365** | 5778* | .359** | —-322* 
olee "364" | 1510** | — -226 
r-blame .403** | — -230 
a =ais7 


ah) 

Siom oe at 

Îgnificant at the .05 level. 
the .01 level. 
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TABLE 2 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS OF ANXIETY AND 
BLAME SCALES WITH ARITHMETIC 


CONSTANT 
(N = 62) 
* Self-blame  Other-blame 
Self-bl - 
Test-ansiety 6" — 
Arithmetic-anxiety -236 :514* 


* Significant at .01 level. 


of arithmetic 


arithmetic constant (.236 


level. 
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different way: 
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The reliability of 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS OF ANXIETY SCALES WITH JUDGMENTS 
OF HERO-BLAME AND OTHER-BLAME AND NUMBER 
or HERO-BLAME, OTHER-BLAME AND NONBLAME 


STATEMENTS 


(N = 62) 
Hero- | Other- | Hero- | Other- | Non- 
blame | blame blame blame | blame 
Judg- | Judg- State- State- | State- 
ments | ments | ments | ments | ments 
| | | 
Test-anxiety :252*| -053 -345** — .018 — .026 
Arithmetic- |—.202 | .155 |—.103 -006 — .126 
anxiety | 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


Again, overt rather than inferred blame was to 
be judged. The categorizations of all three 
judges for the stories of a given S were com- 
bined to give an other-blame assignment score 
for that S. 

The correlations of these judgments of hero- 
blame and other-blame with test-anxiety and 
arithmetic-anxiety are presented in Table 3. 
The correlation of test-anxiety and hero-blame 
(.252, p <.05) is significant,® but that of test- 
anxiety and other-blame (.053) is not. While 
arithmetic-anxiety shows no significant corre- 
lations with either hero-blame or other-blame, 
the negative correlation of arithmetic-anxiety 
and hero-blame (—.202) is of especial note in 
that it is in a direction opposite to that which 
would be expected on the basis of the positive 
correlation between test-anxiety and arith- 
metic-anxiety (.365). 

The second method of analysis of the stories 
consisted of breaking the stories down into 
grammatical units. Every sentence or inde- 
pendent clause was considered a unit, and these 
units were categorized by the judge who 
formed them as being either statements of 
hero-blame, other-blame, or nonblame. The 
judge who made these categorizations had 
participated in the judging of the stories for 
hero and other-blame as described above. An 
interval of several weeks had elapsed between 
her two tasks, however, | and she was still 
unaware of the anxiety ratings of the Ss. From 


these categorizations of grammatical units, it 
6 Correlations for test-anxiety and hero-blame judg- 
ts were also calculated separately for each judge, 
ments he sum of each judge's hero-blame categoriza- 
ar the hero-blame score. The correlations 
ctively .274 (p < .05), 


using n 
tions for an S as 
for these judges were respe 


265(p < .05), 158. 
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was possible to obtain hero-blame, other- 
blame, and nonblame scores for cach S simply | 
by adding up the number of statements in his , 
stories that were classified in each of the three 
categories. These scores were then correlate 
with test-anxiety and arithmetic-anxiety an 
are presented in Table 3. Text-anxiety an 
hero-blame (345, p <.01) was the only 
significant relationship. Since the total ° 
hero-blame, other-blame, and nonblame state 
ments for an S can in this analysis be ee 
sidered a measure of story length, it is apparer 
that the correlation of hero-blame statements | 
and test-anxiety is not an artifact of over 
story length. If such were the case, nonblar 
statements, other-blame statements, oF pa 
would show positive correlations with bins 
anxiety; in fact, they show negligible, nega!’ 
correlations. sues, | 
As in the case of the blame questionnalt™’ 
it was decided to partial out arithmetic @P 
tude from the correlations of the anxiety ae 
and hero-blame assignment. The results i 
presented in Table 4. The partial correlate 
of test-anxiety with judgments of hero-b nn 
(.270, p <.05) and with statements of Bery 
blame (.347, p <.01) remain significant. 
partial correlations of arithmetic-anxiety * e 
judgments of hero-blame (—.204) and e h 
ments of hero-blame (—.118) do not Acon 
significance. Since the underlying assu™P pat 
in the use of the story technique was s a8 
hero-blame would reflect the same attitude ght 
the self-blame questionnaire, it was tho! orë 
advisible to correlate the hero-blame 5° the 
with the self-blame scale. However, neithe a 
self-blame and hero-blame judgments lan’ 
tion (.071) nor the self-blame and hero-? $ 
statements correlation (.117) was significa” rei , 
Analysis of the P-F test. The ROSE? pe 
Picture-Frustration protocols were seine ig 
cording to the directions in Rosen? gr 
manual. Only Rosenzweig’s direction of ab ge" 
sion scores were considered. Although A 
zweig occasionally permits the scoring pjs 
single response in more than one category! say i 
practice was not followed in the present ; (E) 
Each S was assigned extrapunitiv® res 
intropunitive (I), and impunitive ( nse? 
which represented the number of F&F gte 
that he made in each of the respectiv? tes 
gories. Since the Picture-Frustratl? 
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p t ag ee OF ANXIETY SCALES WITH 
pe Jupestents AND STATEMENTS WITH 
IMETIC APTITUDE CONSTANT 


= (N = 62) 
Hero-blame Hero-blame 
r Judgments Statements 
Ypey r~ 
ithmetic-anxiety ae 7 
—.118 


— .204 


CARP 5 
z Significant at .05 level 
ignificant at 01 level. 


Contains 
a “ney cartoon situations to which S gives 
either an = i each response is categorized as 
independent. F or M, these scores are not 
Scores correlat o determine if the anxiety 
i Ace ed with any or all of them, it was 
arithmetic angi to correlate test-anxiety and 
Scores and es with the sum of the E and 
Scores for eq ee difference of the E and I 
Pendent of ach S. E + I and E — I are inde- 
is orrela a other, and if either E, I, or M 
anxiety, the with test-anxiety or arithmetic- 
the anxi ere should be a correlation between 
This an o Ori and E + I and/or E — I. 
Cally ty a no evidence of a statisti- 
ae correlation between test- 
between ne tnd Asa or E — I (.015) 

2tic-anxi D 

~ 1 (090), iety and E + I 


Discussion 


Th 

eg 

w Bener; ; 

vagi that ny hypothesis of this investigation 
nxi a failure situation, high-test- 


Si S assi 

TA ” Ssign blame for a failure to them- 

a US Sg eed extent than do low-test- 
is : Specifically, we wished to see if 


relati ? 
te Ss wie which had been found with 
me and oth forced choice between self- 
wha ded with Pt iame responses, could be 
choice ar = school population 
Pon Ge teva for self-blame, other- 
bypoth E ieee responses. The over-all 
Medi, esis, ùi a on tend to support the 
one ately chan ith qualifications that im- 
Mane St View he the perspective with which 
, Pist gnent, problem of test-anxiety and 

j 

<tO-bla oc orelations of test anxiety and 
è ies support for the conten- 
Solely a ealing with a relationship 
Product of the questionnaire 
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technique of measurement. If S tends to 
identify with the story hero represented in a 
failure situation, then his attitudes of blame- 
assignment expressed in the stories should 
reflect S’s own tendencies toward blame-assign- 
ment in a failure situation. However, the 
contention that the correlation of text-anxiety 
and self-blame receives support from the test- 
anxiety and hero-blame correlations must be 
tempered by a consideration of the self-blame 
and hero-blame correlations. Neither the self- 
blame and hero-blame judgments (.071) nor 
the self-blame and hero-blame statements 
(.117) are significantly correlated. A possible 
explanation of this state of affairs is that both 
self-blame and hero-blame tap an underlying 
aggressive attitude toward the self but that 
the differences in their modes of expression 
account for their failure to correlate. Thus, a 
highly test-anxious S who will not or cannot 
directly express a hostile attitude toward him- 
self in the self-blame questionnaire may express 
such an attitude when expression is possible 
through the more indirect device of a projective 
technique or vice versa. Again, the projective 
technique may complicate the expression of the 
underlying aggressive attitude by its depend- 

ion in the degree of 


ence upon the fluctuati 
identification with the hero from S to S and 
from story to story. It is also possible that the 
expression of such concomitant attitudes as 
guilt or shame in the stories may complicate 


and confuse the direct expression of the self- 
actors would all 


aggressive attitude. These fe 

tend to lower a self-blame and hero-blame 
correlation without necessarily affecting the 
relationship of the underlying self-aggress!ve 


attitude with test-anxiety. , 
The failure to obtain a correlation between 


test-anxiety and other-blame-assignment in 
the stories poses another problem. If the rela- 


tionship between test-anxiety an 
obtained in the questionnaires is supported by 


the test-anxiety and hero-blame correlation, 
why is not the test-anxiety and other-blame 
correlation, which is also found in the ques- 
tionnaires, supported by the correlation of 
test-anxiety and other-blame-assignnents in 
the stories? It may be that the story e 
js not well suited to eliciting responses of ot 
blame from S. An examination of Iar er 
of grammatical units assigned to the hero 
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blame category as against those assigned to 
other-blame revealed means of 11.0 hero-blame 
units and 1.7 other-blame units for all Ss. 
There is also the possibility that the relation- 
ship between test-anxiety and self-blame or 
hero-blame is just more prepotent than that 
of test-anxiety and other-blame. Support for 
this type of inference may be found in the fact 
that for college Ss, faced with a choice between 
self-blame and other-blame responses, it was 
the self-blame responses which correlated 
positively with test-anxiety scores. Then, 
there is also the question of S’s interpretation 
of the permissiveness of the other-blame 
response. In the questionnaire E, by presenting 
S with the other-blame response already 
written out, may by implication be adopting a 
permissive attitude toward the other-blame 
response which permits S to use it. But in the 
story there is less obvious permission to use 
the other-blame response; hence, its use may 
be inhibited. In this question of an artifact of 
the questionnaires as responsible for the corre- 
lation of test-anxiety and self-blame, we must 
also bear in mind the results of the college 
study, in which the test-anxiety and self-blame 
relationship was produced under one—appar- 
ently the more stressful—condition of adminis- 
tration but not under the other. Such results 
suggest that the relationship can be manipu- 
lated in a failure situation, and if the relation- 
ship can be experimentally controlled, the 
question of a correlational artifact disappears. 
Unfortunately, the present investigation leaves 
the control of the test-anxiety and blame rela- 
tionship in the case of children still open to 
question. i : 
Another question raised the possibility that 
the relationship between test-anxiety and 
blame-assignment is a specific instance of a 
higher order relationship between test-anxiety 
and aggressive attitudes in general. This 
notion receives no support from results with 
the Rosenzweig Picture-F. rustration test. While 
this is not to say that the possibility of a higher 
order relationship is ruled out, it does suggest 
that the relationship between test-anxiety and 
aggressive attitudes is not a completely general 
one and that there must be some tendency 
toward specificity. Whether the specificity 
limits itself to test situations and related 


school experiences we are not in a position to 
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say. But to the degree that it does show a ẹ 


tendency to specificity, we are justified in 
finding in it a problem for the ultimate under- 
standing of the nature of test-anxiety and its 
relationship to intellectual performance and 
school adjustment. n 
Finally, there is the possibility that specific 
failure had no effect on blame-assignment, 
because the cumulative effect of past expen- 
ence with arithmetic could conceivably 50 
deeply ingrain attitudes in Ss concerning 
arithmetic that one additional failure cannot 
affect them. To this possibility, this investiga- 
tion offers no direct support or rebuttal. One 
might conceivably argue that every S has 
already experienced considerable failure m 
arithmetic. Thus, in a sense, he is already in ê 
failure situation and when presented with the 
opportunity to assign blame for his perform 
ance, he proceeds to do so in accordance with 
the degree of anxiety he experiences in, te 
situations without regard to any addition 
failure which E may briefly impose. Such ê 
argument cannot be rejected by our study, 
but, on the other hand, it cannot be supporte 
by it. Nevertheless, this post hoc explant ye 
may prove to be of eventual use in UP be 
standing the dynamics of the relationship d 
tween test-anxiety and blame-assignment. 
this possible explanation must be taken 
account in planning any future attempts 
experimentally control the test-anxiety a 
blame-assignment relationship. een 
While the main focus of this study has P the 
on the relationship of blame-assignment ai 
test-anxiety scale as developed by Pee Le 
the inclusion of a specially devised arithm ati 
anxiety scale permits some interesting comp at 
sons. The two anxiety scales differ 10 Oat 
but have a fair amount of overlap in COP ied 
and they purport to measure closely iste” 
phenomena. In fact, the only essentia at a 
ence is that arithmetic-anxiety measu” ie 
specific type of test-anxiety, whereas the it 
anxiety scale taps a larger range of test ; pet 
tions in which anxiety may be invoked. ~. oy. 
similarity leads us to expect similar = ip 
ships with the other measures employ’ tO” 
this study, and, to a large extent, this €% 
tion was borne out. Like test-anxiety> ari 
tic-anxiety correlated positively wit 
self-blame and other-blame scales, but 


jnto 


st 
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correlat $ 2 
ures. a the Picture-Frustration meas- 
significant so the test-anxiety scale has a 
ments of sae ta correlation with judge- 
anxiety ie @ ame, whereas the arithmetic- 
correlation. wi s an insignificant negative 
examination f i Kena Again; closer 
that A e ete the questionnaire results show 
a 2 test-anxiety and self-blame (.577) 
other-blame ore highly than test-anxiety and 
self-blame ees arithmetic-anxiety and 
Metic-anxiet ) correlated lower than arith- 
Would thus A and other-blame (.510).8 It 
arithmetic-an em that while test-anxiety and 
nality, there xiety share considerable commu- 
ifference b must still exist important areas of 

of this diff etween the two scales. The sources 
Places, he oe may lie in any one of several 
ifferent e lormats of the anxiety scales are 

tionnaires in relation to the blame ques- 
at different ti stories they were administered 
Would be h times and in different orders. It 
these diffe azardous to guess at the effect of 
Certain of neti but before one could be 
anxiety oo difference between the two 
Tuled out, = these factors would have to be 
= the diff owever, there is the possibility 
rom their T N between the scales derives 
Stic-anxiet erence in specificity. The arith- 

Very area aad gp concerns anxiety in the 
5 atithm which S is asked to assign blame, 
etic. While test-anxiety undoubt- 


ed vs 
Y in 
clud t k 
Eea es the arithmetic situation, it 
anzia, © Signi 
o ty oe this difference between test- 
Pia frodic ee anxiety (AA) in correla- 
uenouille’s o (HB) can be demonstrated by 
52) formula for the correlation of 


a var 
Ta ti 

bles, Ple with the di 

z ifference between two other vari- 


Tan, 
Mamay = MBan — raa 
= —.403(p < .01) 


$ 20 — raacray) 


he signi 
gnifica 

nifican, S of ore of the difference between these 
atithmers Of the co tons can be inferred from the sig- 
dig aiet ‘orrelation of the difference between 

rence Anti and test-anxiety (TA) with 
$ his merit (OB) and self- 
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“ATA OD py €S (1952) formula: 
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includes much more. The specificity of the 
anxiety to the area of blame assignment ma; 

therefore account for the difference. One es 
speculate rather freely that the more cease 
the anxiety is to the area in which blame is 
assigned, the more prepotent is the other-blame 
response, and the less prepotent is the self- 
blame response. If such an explanation were 
allowed, it would point out the desirability for 
specifying as closely as possible the stimulus 
for anxiety responses in the design of anxiety 
scales. We cannot expect the performance or 
the attitudes of S to remain constant in differ- 
ent situations if S’s level of anxiety varies with 
the situations. Thus, while a test-anxiety scale 
may be a more suitable instrument than a 
general anxiety scale for a study of the effects 
of anxiety in a test or performance situation, 
certain problems may require us to specify the 
stimulus that sets off S’s anxiety response with 


even greater precision. 


SUMMARY 
In this investigation an attempt was made 


to measure the relationship between test- 
anxiety in elementary school children and the 


propensity for self-blame assignment in regard 
to the experience of failure in a test situation. 
Four related studies were conducted with fifth- 
and sixth-grade school children. Test-anxiety 
scores were available for the Ss from a previous 
administration of the CTA scale. In these four 
studies, Ss filled out questionnaires that per- 
mitted them to assign blame to themselves or 
others for their performance in arithmetic. In 


Studies I and Il these questionnaires were 
ered after an failure in 


induced 
III, the blame question- 
d both before and after 
hmetic, and in Study IV the 
was administered without 


the induction of a specific failure in arithmetic. 
In all of these studies the questionnaires were 
administered in group situations. However, in 
Study IV the group situation was followed by 


individual testing of the Ss with projective 


ed as indicating that 


self-blame are Te 
jlure situation, e relationship, 
‘thmetic test, may 


ndently of & specif- 


The results are interpret 


although tes 
lated in a fa 
at least in this cas! 
be shown to exist indepe 
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ically induced failure. While the possibility of 
a correlational artifact is not definitely elim- 
inated, the existence of a test-anxiety and 
blame relationship in the thematic appercep- 
tion technique and the previous study with 
college Ss suggests that the relationship is not 
artifactual. Although test-anxiety correlated 
with the other-blame questionnaire, no support 
was found for this relationship in the thematic 
apperception technique. The use of an arith- 
metic-anxiety scale seemed to support gen- 
erally the findings with the test-anxiety scale. 
However, some differences between arithmetic- 
anxiety and test-anxiety in their relationships 
to the various blame scales were pointed out, 
indicating that although arithmetic-anxiety 
and test-anxiety share considerable commu- 
nality, they yet have significant areas of differ- 
ence in their relationships to the blame scales. 
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HIS paper is concerned with the concept 
: ego disjunction and its relationship 
sever! svc 

disjunction is he ba apes Te 
in an individual of tw Ei i 
Satta of two or more relatively long 
tier ot een or characterological disposi- 
aid sath, mutually incompatible objectives 
stredni h relatively high level of joint 
eample, traria to this definition, for 
bs Ps! wa Autonomy and need Abasement, 
Considered pa Murray (1938) would be 
these need isjunctive if the joint strength of 

While i were high within an individual. 
acterolo ae lena of antagonistic char- 
i inition Ispositions have been of concern 
eron. & a, and personality theorists (Cam- 
1950), the agaret, 1951; Dollard & Miller, 
has cee tea ee to the writer’s knowledge, 
telationshi n experimentally investigated in its 
isjunctio P to psychopathology. Since ego 
kind of a may be considered as a particular 
it to be Tapsychic conflict, one might assume 
with de ey related, over a wide range, 
assumption bi psychopathology. It is this 

E Mec w hich is investigated here. 

iune ee that if measures of ego 
ents, adol were obtained from college stu- 
orders, meetin neurotics, character dis- 
Would dese is sts these measures 
Over the y ribe an ascending monotonic course 
isteq age groups arranged in the order 
tanking on : This order was arrived at by 
Maladjust the basis of the relative degree of 
to be fee or psychopathology assumed 
tions of ohne of each group. The posi- 
Phrenicg a ege students, neurotics, and schizo- 
With wide] ative to each other is in accordance 
Pathology Yy accepted notions about psycho- 
Conflict “a eo groups. Because of the 
attributed oe turmoil commonly 
oyes, 1949) Ps atid (Ausubel, 1954; 
is group was assumed to be 


au eas, 
. nes indebted to James Klett and Mack 
jing made available some of the EPPS 
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higher on the continuum of psychopathology 
than college students; while the fact that 
adolescents as a group are not generally con- 
sidered to be ill in psychiatric terms suggested 
that they be ranked below neurotics. Character 
disorders were ranked above neurotics because 
of their resistance to treatment, the chronic 
nature of the distortions in their ego functions, 
and the frequency with which episodic psycho- 
tic behavior is observed in such individuals 
(Cleckley, 1941; Fenichel, 1945; Noyes, 1949). 
The experimental hypothesis may be stated: 
With respect to degree of ego disjunction, 
College Students < Adolescents < Neurotics 
< Character Disorders < Schizophrenics. 


METHOD 


The subjects (Ss) were 100 males, with 20 in each of 
the following five groups: College Students, mean 
age = 23.8 years; Adolescents, mean age = 15.6 years; 
Neurotics, mean age = 34.2 years; Character Dis- 
orders, mean age = 35.4 years; Schizophrenics, mean 
age = 31.0 years. The classification of Neurotics, 
Character Disorders, and Schizophrenics was based 
upon established psychiatric diagnoses. With the 
exception of six Ss with character disorders, all psychi- 
atric Ss were hospitalized at the time of testing. 

Measures of ego disjunction were obtained by the 
following procedure. Four pairs of needs in the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (Edwards, 1954) were 
selected by the investigator as disjunction indicators 
on the basis of apparent mutual incompatibility of 
objectives within each pair. The need pairs selected are 
listed below. 
Aggression-Deference 
Succorance-Nurturance 
Autonomy-Abasement 
Order-Change 


Other pairs displayed apparent incompatibility but 
pain ie p r because the mutual 


were excluded from the list eithe t 
incompatibility did not appear to be of sufficient a 
or because inclusion would have resulted in several 
needs appearing more than once in the seale. to 
poses of this study, it was decided to avoid | a ne 
scoring of needs despite the fact that a need might e 
into several disjunctive combinations. 

Having chosen need pairs which miy 
n, one is faced m the problem ©} 
strong these needs must be 
that ae disjunction is present. oe ae aed E 
this study was to evaluate the jom et ne rendy 
needs within the indicator pairs. es dialani- 
decided to sum the two need scores (EN T ion and ta 
ard score units) for each 


indicate dis- 


junctio! 


disjunction 1 
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subtract 100 from each sum.’ Positive residuals were 
considered as indicating the presence of disjunction, 
and the degree of disjunction for each indicator pair 
was considered to be reflected in the magnitude of the 
positive residual. The total ego disjunction score for 
each S consisted of the sum of his positive residuals on 
the disjunction indicators. 


RESULTS 


Mean ego disjunction scores for each of the 
five groups are shown in Fig. 1. With the excep- 
tion of the finding that Adolescents scored at 
the level of Neurotics, the obtained pattern 
and the results of a test of variance between 
groups support the experimental hypothesis 
(F = 8.30, df = 4 and 95, p <.001). 

After the over-all null hypothesis was tested, 
the data were further analyzed by the applica- 
tion of Tukey’s test for significant gap (Ed- 
wards, 1954). The significant gap was set at p 
= .05 and a one-tail ¢ value was used. By this 
procedure, three subgroups based upon differ- 
ences in ego disjunction were distinguished 
within the original five groups. These sub- 
groups are (a) Schizophrenics; (b) Character 
Disorders, Neurotics, Adolescents; and (c) 
College Students. When differences between 
individual means were tested, it was found, 
as shown in Table 1, that there were no signifi- 
cant differences among means within the sub- 
group of Character Disorders, Neurotics, and 
Adolescents. 

The foregoing analyses were concerned with 
the magnitude of total ego disjunction scores 
obtained by summing over four disjunctive 
need pairs for each S. In order to determine if 
there were significant differences among the 
groups with respect to particular disjunctive 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov tests (two-tail) 
(Siegal, 1956) were applied to the differences 
between groups for each disjunctive pair. It 
was necessary to use a nonparametric analysis 
in this instance because scores were markedly 
skewed when disjunctive pairs were considered 
separately. Of 40 tests carried out, only the 
difference between Schizophrenics and College 
Students on the need Succorance-need Nurtur- 
ance pair reached significance (p = .05). Since 
one difference at the .05 level can be expected 


pairs, 


2 e EPPS normative sample, the score of 50 was 
t Pe mean standard score for each need. Thus the 
sde of 100, which is subtracted from the sums of the 


disjunction indicator pairs, represents the mean stand- 


-J ecore multiplied by two. 
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Fic. 1. Mean Eco DISJUNCTION SCORES FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS, ADOLESCENTS, NEUROTICS, 
CHARACTER DISORDERS, AND 
ScHIZOPHRENICS 


TABLE 1 
Dirrerences BETWEEN Mean Measures oF EGO 
DISJUNCTION (ABOVE DIAGONAL), AND t VALUES 
(Betow DIAGONAL) 


College} Ado- x, Charac- | gchizo- 
Grou z ~ | Neur- | ter Dis- ics 
p pa eis otics | orders phren 
—_ 
College Students} — [8.75 |9.00 |14.05 | 23 83 
Adolescents 2.01% | — | 125 | 5.30 | 15.38 
Neurotics 2.07*| .06 | — | 5.05 | 14.8 
Character Dis- |3.23**|1.22 |1.16 9.8 
orders 


Schizophrenics 5.48°"3.47°%3.41** yaad = 


"p< 05. 
**p < 005. 


to occur by chance alone when 40 tests are 
made, we are unable to characterize any of t! 2 
groups with respect to particular areas of 4S 
junction. 


Discussion 


It will be observed that approximate equal- 
ity of strength of antagonistic needs was ps 
set as a condition within the definition of eg 
disjunction. The reason for not deman! 1 
that antagonistic needs be at the same lev 
follows from an analysis of the dynamics 
the concept. ip 

Any disjunctive pair of needs, as defined ie 
this study, can be represented as a dow ip 
approach-avoidance conflict (Dollard, 1950) Zii 
which the level of approach for each need (i: a 
the score obtained for that need) is als? 
measure of the level of avoidance [°F 
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as it relates mt deck of antagonistic need levels 
the following egree of intrapsychic conflict, 
the course of ae is cenital: Where-diong 
Jorge = ARR approach-avoidance gradients 
needs when w our measures of antagonistic 
situation ah e assess need strength in a test 
EPPS? me an instrument such as the 
cannot be ziven y, the answer to this question 
the writer beli in terms of a precise point, but 
Paper and ieves it safe to assume that in the 
erally a a test situation, there is gen- 
tween the EA psychological distance be- 
represented Bee the actual goal responses 
moment. Thi fo e needs measured at the 
which is eis istance between S and goal, 
establishes sare to exist in the test situation, 
in the dinsetin eames of further movement 
ow let a n of the goal in other situations. 
the test rt imagine that we have obtained 
or two diffe, of a pair of antagonistic needs 
Strength of tt ent individuals, that the joint 
the individu i e needs is the same for each of 
Needs within ie that for Individual A the 
While for B the pair are equal in strength, 
the case of acd are unequal in strength. In 
eing constan we would expect, other things 
nor withdr. t, that he would neither approach 
sented by ra from the goal responses repre- 
to t cory i measured needs. Thus, according 
relativejy » his total conflict would remain 
joint Ste ADIE at the level indicated by the 
dividual B. of his antagonistic need scores. 
f; approach , on the other hand, would tend 
nS Stronger the goal responses represented by 
r etween. eed and, because of the relation- 
ats, confi approach and avoidance gradi- 
ese level Toa occur at a relatively more 
A however A the same theoretical princi- 
© goal respe e would tend to withdraw from 
ed, with A hg = by the weaker 
TPA ae i that he would experience 
ment in oy atively Jess intense level. 
deuettignt? e intensity of one conflict 
wk © zero (ass m the intensity of the other 
is a tis aT linear gradients). The 
of “a. € level ies conflict for B, as for A, 
dis Is antagoni icated by the joint strength 
parity in hi stic need scores despite the 

Su otegoi oe 
Bgest 4p US theoretical considerations 
Parity of antagonistic need 
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strengths should not be demanded within a 
definition of ego disjunction. 

From an empirical point of view, if relative 
parity of antagonistic needs were positively 
related to intensity of intrapsychic conflict, 
we would expect differences in strength be- 
tween such needs to be less among poorly 
adjusted individuals than among relatively 
well-adjusted individuals. When the data 
collected in this study were analyzed, however, 
no evidence was found to indicate such a rela- 
tionship. On the contrary, when College 
Students were compared with Schizophrenics, 
it was found that the Schizophrenics showed 
somewhat greater disparity of antagonistic 
need scores (mean disparity for College Stu- 
dents = 10.21; mean disparity for Schizo- 
phrenics = 13.51). 

It should be emphasized that the disjunc- 
tive need pairs measured in this study do not 
constitute the only possible areas of ego dis- 
junction. Within the framework of the EPPS 
alone, other disjunctive pairs can be composed 
if certain needs are entered into more than one 
combination. Furthermore, needs not meas- 
ured by the EPPS may form disjunctive 
combinations. The scale constructed for the 
purpose of this investigation represents @ 
sample of what the writer believes are some of 
the important areas of ego disjunction. 

The increase of ego disjunction score values 
over the five groups tested supports not only 
the hypothesis investigated, but also the 
applicability of the scale used to measure ego 
disjunction. Preliminary observations suggest 
that it might prove to be valuable as a clinical 
instrument as well as for research applications. 


SUMMARY 
This study was designed to test the hypoth- 
tion is positively 


esis that degree of ego disjunc 
f psychopathology- A scale 


e Edwards Personal Preference 


Schedule was devised to measure ego disjunc- 
tion. College Students, Adolescents, Neurotics, 


Character Disor chizophrenics were 


tested and the fo 
1. The pattern of 


of psychop: 
2. Statis 
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scores yielded three significantly different 
subgroups. The first subgroup consisted of 
Schizophrenics alone; the second consisted of 
Character Disorders, Neurotics, and Adoles- 
cents; the third consisted of College Students 
alone. 

3. There were no significant differences 
among means within the subgroup of Character 
Disorders, Neurotics, and Adolescents. 

4. None of the groups could be characterized 
with respect to particular areas of ego disjunc- 
tion. 

It was suggested that the ego disjunction 
scale used in this study shows promise for 
both clinical and research applications. 
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The term “need” is used here to designate 
the motivational state immediately prior to 
the experimental manipulation of ideational 
content, and the term “force” designates the 
motivational state resultant from the interac- 
tion of “need” and the manipulation of 
ideational content. Relevance of ideation with 
respect to a goal G is defined as follows: An 
ideational element that contains the ideational 
equivalent of G is relevant to G; an ideational 
element that does not contain the ideational 
equivalent of G is irrelevant to G. The greater 
the proportion of relevant elements in an 
ongoing ideational process, the higher is its 
relevance with respect to G: 

In an experiment designed to test the first 
hypothesis, one has to manipulate relevance of 
ideation by proper stimulation. On the animal 
level the drive-increasing effect of external 
stimuli has been explored in the case of hunger 
and thirst with positive (Calvin & Bicknell, 
1953; Danziger, 1951; Greenberg, 1954) and 
negative (Siegel & MacDonnel, 1954) results. 
On the human level many investigators (€.2., 
Brožek, Guetzkow, & Baldwin, 1951; Klein, 
1954; Sanford, 1936; Sanford, 1937; Wispé, 
1954) have studied the extent to which drive— 
especially hunger or thirst drive—influences 
cognitive processes elicited by various external 
stimuli. However, no experiment with human 
subjects appears to have been conducted in 
which cognitive processes were treated as 
antecedent, and hunger or thirst as consequent 
variable. At present, Clark’s (1954) experiment 
on the sex motive seems to be the study closest 
to our problem. 

In the extensive literatu 


only a few studies on 


tion, 
time estimation 


vation on ie 
(Falk & Bindra, 1954; Filer 

Henrikson, 1948; Rosenzwelg & Koth, 1933), 
and their bearing on the second 
ambiguous because they were pe r 
very diverse conditions. With the possible 
exception of Rosenzweig and Koth’s 


i 7 in agre 
experiment, they seem to be in agt 
EA discussion of the relevant literature can 


be found in Schönbach (1956). 
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EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


initial test of our hypotheses it seemed ad- 

Rtgs look for a “simple” force that could be 

- manipulated and measured with comparative ease, 

ana consequently a hunger setting was chosen. The 

specific experimental variables corresponding to the 

three concepts of the general hypotheses were: the need 
for tood, thinking about food, and the force to eat. 

Subjects and recruitment. One hundred girls, volun- 

teers from an introductory psychology class at the 
University of Minnesota, served as Ss in the experiment. 
Each prospective S was invited by telephone to an 
“experiment in food tasting.” According to a prear- 
ranged schedule, Æ asked 60 of the Ss during the re- 
cruitment call not to eat anything on the day of the 
tasting experiment and to drink only coffee or water 
(High Need condition). Forty Ss received instructions 
to eat normally on the day of the tasting (Low Need 
condition). High Need Ss were scheduled for 3:00 or 
4:00 P.M., Low Need Ss for 1:00 or 2:00 P.M. 

Design and procedure. Each session was conducted 
with one S at a time. At the beginning, Æ once more 
explained that this would be an experiment on food 
tasting, which would last at most one and a half hours. 
In order to standardize expectations he added that S 
would be served “some luscious chocolate cakes, a 
variety of cookies, and various kinds of exquisite 
Viennese pastry.” After this, E announced a delay 
due to some necessary preparations, asked S to lend 
him her watch under the pretext that his was broken, 
and created one of the following three stimulation 
conditions: 

1. Relevant Stimulation: He placed before S paper 
and pencil, a richly illustrated cookbook, and an in- 
struction sheet that directed her to go through some 
sections of the cookbook (‘Desserts,” “Pies,” “Cakes”) 
and to rate each dish she knew on a five-point scale 
according to how much she liked it. 

2. Irrelevant Stimulation: Besides paper and pencil 
E handed S a folder with various fashion designs and 
an instruction sheet that directed her to look at one 
design after another and to rate each one on a five- 
point scale according to how much she liked it, 

3. No stimulation: No task was assigned to S. At 
the beginning of the experiment E had seen to it that 
S, in this condition, did not bring anything that might 
distract her into the experimental room which was 
small and empty of any diverting object. , 

Relevant Stimulation and Irrelevant Stimulation 
were paired with both High Need and Low Need, No 
Stimulation only with High Need. Each of these five 
conditions was run with 20 Ss. They are abbreviated 
henceforth as follows: 


j-Re: High Need—Relevant Stimulation 
a High Need—Irrelevant Stimulation 
Lo-Re: Low Need—Relevant Stimulation 
Lo-Ir: Low Need—Irrelevant Stimulation 
Hi-No: High Need—No Stimulation 
The first four conditions are the main ones of the ex- 


i trol to learn 
i ; Hi-No was conducted as a contr 
Tate. he effects of the stimulations introduced. 
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After the stimulus manipulation, S was left alone 
for 13 minutes measured by a stop watch. Æ then re- 
turned with a questionnaire in which S was asked to: 
(a) estimate the length of the delay period, and to 
indicate on graphic rating scales (b) how slowly or 
rapidly time seemed to pass during the delay period, 
(c) how she liked the rating task (or the waiting), 
(d) how much she thought about food, (e) how strong 
her desire was to start with the tasting, (f) whether 
she felt more or less hungry than at the beginning of 
the session, and (g) how hungry she was at the moment. 

After S had answered these questions, Æ rolled in a 
table with an appetizing arrangement of four kinds of 
cookies labeled A, B, C, D, ten pieces of each kind, and 
either coffee, tea, or milk, whatever S had chosen 
during the recruitment call. He told S to eat and drink 
as much as she wanted and then turned away to rea 
in a book or a journal, because he felt that it might 
inhibit S if he would watch her eat. After S announce 
that she had eaten enough, she was asked to indicate 
on rating scales how she liked the cookies A, B, C, 
and how she liked cookies in general. 

In the meantime, E removed the cooky table pro 
the room. He then placed a pegboard puzzle before 9, 
together with the rules of this game, and after he u 
made sure that S understood the task he told sa 5 
keep playing until his return and left her alone ae 
another 13-minute period. This puzzle game Ta 
added to the core of the experiment in order to opta 4 
time estimates for a period with the same activity a 
all Ss. After the game period, S received a third qn 
tionnaire in which she was asked to estimate the leng ‘ 
of this period, to indicate how slowly or rapidly tim 
seemed to pass, and to indicate how she liked working 
on the game problem. Finally Æ announced the end 0 
the experiment, explained it in detail and requested 
not to talk about it. All Ss appeared to have complie 
faithfully. be 

Analysis of the data. Most of the questions had to z 
answered by marking a continuous scale with $ 
labeled points one inch apart. The distance betwee? 
S’s mark and an arbitrary zero point was taken as a 
S’s score. For each of the five conditions, means to 
these scale scores, of the time estimates (converted ree 
seconds), and of the number of cookies eaten i 
computed. Differences between means were evaluate 
by two-tail ¢ tests. In addition, analysis of varie in 
tests were performed with the data from the four me 
conditions in order to detect significant interactions 
need with relevance of stimulation. r of 

Effectiveness of the manipulations. A comparison, 3 
High Need and Low Need conditions (Stimulatie g 
held constant) with respect to numbers of cookies eat, 
and answers to the question “How hungry are pea 
right now?” furnishes an indirect check on the effecti A 
ness of the need manipulation. The mean score 02. 41, 
hunger scale for Hi-Re and Hi-Ir combined is Fhe 
the mean for Lo-Re and Lo-Ir combined is 1.08. at 
difference between these two means is significant oy 
$ < .001. The mean number of cookies eaten is ‘71 
for the two High Need conditions combined an nce 
for the Low Need conditions combined. This differ 
is also significant at p < .001. thinks 

The question “How much altogether did you 
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about foo » 
of the pau served asa measure of the effectiveness 
swered by Se inp Seater This question was an- 
100% of the i ing a scale which ranged from 0% to 
were: Hi-Re 15, The condition means on this scale 
Lo-Ir 9%, F %, Hi-No 43%, Hi-Ir 7%, Lo-Re 88% 
clear that Git oh a comparison of these means it is 
and hen on, the differences between Relevant 
differences bet Stimulation conditions but also the 
i-No and Hilean Hi-Re and Hi-No and between 
large. All of tt r are in the expected direction and very 
far beyond b 2 differences are significant at a level 
etween High . ar On the other hand, the differences 
tion held pe Low Need conditions with stimula- 
Considerin ant are negligible and not significant. 
clude that the e renia of these tests we may con- 
yPotheses were aca necessary for testing the 
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Fore n 
fI ala lat of Need “times” Relevance 
from the z The specific prediction derived 
ekperimenta hypothesis and tested in the 
stant at a hi “oe With need for food held con- 
Person ag 2 level, the force to eat acting on a 
Will be gy is exposed to relevant stimulation 
Person a — than the force to eat in a 
need for ay to irrelevant stimulation. With 
le force E held constant at a low level, 
stimulation atina person exposed to relevant 
Breater tha will not (or not appreciably) be 
Posed to Ea the force to eat in a person ex- 
The dat, elevant stimulation. 
number DE on the force to eat consist of the 
answer bets okies eaten and scores from three 
sta, lay PA which each S indicated after 
ee With the t how strong her desire was to 
a hungry th asting, whether she felt more or 
ent, and ho an at the beginning of the experi- 
iti w hungry she was at the moment. 


Ondit; 
: ae 
0 Table To of these data are reporte 


A the scale « 
scale “More or less hungry” there is 


Mea TABLE 1 
NS O; 
F THE Data on THE Force TO EAT 
Conditi Desi 
ion esire 
to © More or Less H Number of 
mo Hugot mas? Baten 
l-Re 
H No 3:23 +0.98 3.68 7.50 
Lok, 1.93 +0.53 3.22 6.93 
mee p% gon 2.98 6.61 
r 226 40.19 113 4.55 
$ The kisko +0.10 1.02 4-88 
. er th 
= feita ae allem one inreater the desire to taste. 
s otes an increment, a minus score & decrement 


° 
The hj unger, 
ighe; A 
T the score, th R 
, the greater the level of hunger feelings- 
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a large difference between Hi-Re and Hi-Ir in 
the expected direction and significant at $ 
< .001; the difference between Lo-Re and 
Lo-Ir is very small and not significant. This 
result, together with the highly significant - 
(p < .005) interaction of need with stimulation 
demonstrated by an analysis of variance, 
clearly supports the hypothesis under test. 
Further evidence for it can be derived from a 
comparison of Hi-No with both Hi-Re and 
Hi-Ir. The mean percentage of “thinking 
about food” in Hi-No was significantly smaller 
than in Hi-Re and significantly greater than 
in Hi-Ir. On our measure of the force to eat we 
should therefore expect the mean score of 
Hi-No to fall between the means of Hi-Re and 
Hi-Ir. This is indeed the case, and the two 
differences, Hi-Re minus Hi-No and Hi-No 
minus Hi-Ir are accompanied by suggestive 


levels of sign 
Quite in line with these findings are the 


results of the 
hunger feelings at the end of the delay period. 
The difference 


large ($ < .01), r l 
between those of Hi-Re and Hi-Ir (different 


from the Hi-Re mean at p< .03), and there 
is practically no difference between Lo-Re and 
Lo-Ir. The interaction of need with stimula- 


tion is significant at p < -14. 
The data about the “desire to taste” present 
a slightly different picture. The means of the 


Need conditions stand again in 
e relationship to each other as 
means on the other two 
‘Re vs. Hi-Ir is significant at $ < 
001, Hi-Re vs. Hi-No at p <.01, and Hi-No 

Tn addition, however, the 
o-Re and Lo-Ir is also 
< .02) in this case, and the mean 
than the Hi-Ir mean, 
ificantly so. The finding that 


cookbook increases the 
Ithough it 


suggests 


stimulation from a 
desire to taste in Ss with low need, a! 


does not increase their hunger feelings, 
that the “desire to taste” is influ 
factor which we may call curiosity. In line 
with this interpretation are some comments 
from Lo-Re Ss who had indicated both a strong 
ith the tasting and feelings 
id that they were 
This curiosity 
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is of course not the only determinant factor of 
the desire to taste. The large and significant 
difference (p < .001) between Hi-Re and 
Lo-Re demonstrates that the desire to taste 
is also a function of the force to eat. 

The mean numbers of cookies eaten show 
almost the same pattern as the means from the 
“How hungry” question, with only one slight 
and nonsignificant reversal in the Low Need 
conditions. The three High Need means are in 
the same predicted order of magnitude as the 
corresponding means from the other three 
measures. In this case, however, the differences 
are not significant at any conventional level. 
The test of Hi-Re vs. Hi-Ir resulted in p < 
19. 

It is not very surprising that the differences 
in consumption among the three High Need 
conditions are “small” in contrast to the 
differences obtained with the scales. The Ss 
answered the questions before but, of course, 
started to eat only after the table with the 
cookies had been placed before them. The 
enticing arrangement of cookies on this table 
presented a very real relevant stimulation for 
all Ss, which may well have had equalizing 
effects on the forces to eat in the three High 
Need conditions. 

In all five conditions the cookies received 
very similar ratings after the tasting; differ- 
ences in attractiveness of the cookies can 
therefore not be held responsible for the 
observed differences in the force to eat. Sum- 
marizing, we may then conclude that the data 
just presented lend strong support to the 
first hypothesis. 

The finding that “thinking about food will 
make a person hungrier” may not seem new 
to the reader. Yet this fact has not received 
sufficient attention in the past. It gains special 
interest from the fact that persons in a state 
of semi-starvation are excessively preoccupied 
with thoughts about food (e.g., Brožek & 
Guetzkow, 1951). Our results, as those of 
other investigators (cf. Postman, 1953), are 
at variance with Murphy’s hypothesis of 
autism that ruminations about food are pur- 

sued because they have drive-satisfying 
qualities. They rather suggest oo eo 
prisoners of war, for instance, os me 
their discomfort if they would systematically 
distract themselves from thinking about food 
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instead of “daydreaming” about sumptuous | 
meals. A more detailed discussion of these 
points can be found in Schénbach (1956). i 

Time estimation as a function of force. The 
evidence on time estimation for the delay 
period is based upon three indices: (a) The 
estimate of the length of the delay period, (b) 
the discrepancy between delay period estimate 
and game period estimate, and (c) the judg- 
ment about the passage of time during the 
delay period. Condition means of these three in- 
dices are reported in Table 2. In the following 
paragraphs only the data from the four main _ 
conditions will be considered. The average 
delay period estimate in Hi-No seems to be 
affected by a gross artifact which will be dis- 
cussed at the end of this section. 

From the two general hypotheses, the 
following prediction about the effects of rele- 
vance of ideation can be derived: High Need 
who were exposed to relevant stimulatio” 
should give higher time estimates for the delay 
period than High Need Ss who were expose 
to irrelevant stimulation. Little or no suc? 
differences should be expected with Ss in ĉ 
state of low need. 

On both measures, “estimate of the delay 
period” and “delay period estimate minus 
game period estimate,” the Hi-Re means 4% 
much higher than the corresponding Hi- 
means (p < .005 and p < 04 respectively); 
On the other hand, the difference between t} 
mean delay period estimates in Lo-Re 4” 
Lo-Ir is comparatively small and significa” 
only at p < .10, and on the second index e 
relationship between these two condition st 
reversed, but the difference is small and ” 
significant. Besides, on the difference meast 4 
an analysis of variance test demonstrate ith 
significant interaction (p < .02) of need g 


TABLE 2 
MEANS OF THE DATA ON Time ESTIMATION 2 
Estimate stay Period pyd 
Condition Dey Estimate minus Ype Delay 
Period Game Period Period 
(sec.) Estimate 
Hi-Re 757 +3 1.56 
Hi-Ir 551 —187 1.24 
Lo-Re 730 —157 1. 7 
Lo-Ir 612 —92 LL 
Hi-No 553 —23 2.8 


ass 
® The higher the score, the more slowly time seemed t° P' 
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relev; i : 
CN > stimulation. In short, the data 
sented. pport the derivation just pre- 
As vai 
iwo orm that follows from our 
need: High — = concerned with the effects of 
relevant stim Pa Ss who were exposed to 
estimates far p ation should give higher time 
SS aftertde, he delay period than Low Need 
ren mn ee Little or no such 
werc exposed a be expected with Ss who 
Table 2 d o irrelevant stimulation. 
prediction ae that in line with this 
both indic i-Re is higher than Lo-Re on 
higher tp ra under discussion, significantly 
differences b 106) only on the second one. The 
Indices are ae bats Hi-Ir and Lo-Ir on the two 
agreement oe significant, which is also in 
indices the Hi-I our derivation. Yet on both 
Mean. This f T mean is lower than the Lo-Ir 
tion, and we nding requires further considera- 
The significa shall return to it in a later section. 
Vance of eH interaction of need with rele- 
Course PRE ne mentioned above is of 
n general th ible with this derivation as well. 
i he data tend to confirm the second 


€tivatio 
n ae & 
e first, ° but it is less well supported than 


The fo 


i ur 
Scale fo means from the passing-of-time 


rm 
h the Fi ia that is clearly compatible 
ine average, ti erivations just presented. On 
Hi-Re th me seemed to pass more slowly 
an in the other three conditions. 


One 

of 

Cay the di 

nt, differences, however, is signifi- 


. Consider; 
uë bout a the mean percentages of “think- 
we should n the three High Need condi- 
No to fal eee the mean time estimate 
Bile. Contr etween the means of Hi-Re 
ically as | ary to this expectation it is 
iNo Ss ow as the mean in Hi-Ir. A 
“a long Speke that time seemed 
esti long” So e they decided “it couldn’t 
te ate. In ona therefore put down a low 
in yditional der to learn more about this, 
h the Ss i-No sessions were conducted 

e way teen thoroughly questioned 
S (Which a cy arrived at their time 
Pliciti of 518 am combined to a very low 
eject that the ti .). One of these Ss said ex- 
di ed this im me seemed long but that she 
eve the pression, because she did not 
Would be so unkind as to leave her 


. Ons, 
m Hi, 
and 
Prac 
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alone for a long time with nothing to do. If 
only a few Hi-No Ss reacted in this way, then 
the low average time estimate in this condition 
is no longer a surprise. 

Some further evidence supports this interpre- 
tation. An S to whom the delay period seems 
long, but who discounts this impression in favor 
of a “reasonable” estimate, can be expected 
to answer with some emphasis after reading 
the next question that time seemed to pass 
slowly. According to this we should expect the 
Hi-No mean on the passing-of-time scale to be 
rather high, and this is indeed the case (see 
Table 2). It is significantly higher than any of 
the other means at p < .001. 

Interestingly enough, on the index “delay 
period estimate minus game period estimate” 
the predicted relationship between Hi-No and 
Hi-Ir appeared: The Hi-No mean is signifi- 
cantly larger ($ < .04) than the mean in 
Hi-lr. From Table 2 one may infer that the 
mean game period estimate in Hi-No (576 sec.) 
is almost as low as the mean delay period 
estimate and hence much lower than the aver- 
age game period estimates in all other condi- 
tions. We may interpret this finding as an 
indication that Hi-No Ss did not experience 
the game period as longer than the delay 
period, and that remembering their previous 
estimates they were forced to give equally low 
estimates for the second period. 

On the whole, the data just presented 
support the hypothesis about time estimation 
as a function of force quite well. Only one 
finding does not seem to fall in line with what 
we should expect: On both time estimation 
indices, Hi-Ir is lower than Lo-Re and Lo-Ir. 
Jf we want to interpret this finding in terms 
of our hypothesis we have to argue that the 
force to eat in Hi-Ir Ss was very low at the 
time of the delay period estimate. This assump- 


tion seems to be contradicted by the data from 
hich the Hi-Ir 


the two Low 
however, whet 
a good measure of t 
at the time of the delay p° 


immediately after the rating 
estimate ies of food-re 


followed, W. 
In Hi-Re and Lo-Re, 


riod estimate, ie. 
task. i 
Jated questions 
stimulation. 


these questions only 
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continued the stimulation to think about food. 
In Lo-Ir, we should not expect any marked 
effects from these questions because need was 
low in this condition. In Hi-Ir Ss, however, we 
should predict an increase in the force to eat 
from the time estimate to the “How hungry” 
question. Thus we may conclude that the 
Hi-Ir mean on the “How hungry” scale leads 
to a considerable overestimation of the force to 
eat acting on Hi-Ir Ss immediately after the 
rating. 

This conclusion receives good support from 
the data of the “Desire to taste” scale, which 
was the first measure of the force to eat in the 
order of questions presented to S. If we as- 
sume that with continuing relevant stimulation 
from these questions the force to eat increased 
in Hi-Ir, then we might expect this force to 
appear still relatively small on the earliest of 
these indices, and this is the case (see Table 1). 
Indeed, the mean score is actually lower than 
in the Lo-Re condition. 

Though these considerations may explain 
the finding that, on the average, time estima- 
tion in Hi-Ir was lower than in Lo-Re, they 
cannot, of course, handle the relationship of 
Hi-Ir and Lo-Ir. Although one is tempted to 
dismiss the difference between these conditions 
as nonsignificant and thus in accord with 
prediction, the lower time estimation in the 
Hi-Ir condition is clearly disturbing. We do 
not, at present, wish to offer explanatory 
suggestions for which there can be no evidence 
in the immediate experimental data. It seems 

clear that further investigation of the relation- 
ship between force and time perception is 
required. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Our experimental design involved one flaw, 
for the variation of relevance could only be 
handled by covarying the activity. In relevant 
conditions, Ss rated recipes; in irrelevant condi- 
tions, Ss rated fashion designs. The results for 
time estimation might therefore be attributable 
to differing activities rather than to differences 
in relevance of ideation, and, indeed, there is 
evidence that possibly supports this argument. 

In Table 3 the reader can see that Ss who 
rated recipes liked the rating task less than Ss 
who rated fashion designs. The difference 
between Hi-Re and Hi-Ir is significant at 
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TABLE 3 4 
Mean Scores FOR “LIKING OF THE RATING TASK 
AND MEAN PERCENTAGES OF 
“THINKING ABOUT THE GOAL” 4 


Think- j 
Liking of ing 


ae m Î about 
Condition Rated Objects tho Rating the i 
Goal | 
Experiment I { 
Hi-Re Recipes 3.75 n 
Hi-Ir Fashion designs 4.19 8 
Lo-Re Recipes 3.47 i 
Lo-Ir Fashion designs 4.13 
Experiment II 96 
Rel Fashion designs 4.45 
Irrel Recipes 3.62 


® The higher the score, the greater the liking. 


$ < .03 and the difference between Loe 
and Lo-Ir at p < .001. Thus we have to realiz 
that the low delay period estimates in H 3 
and Lo-Ir are linked both to irrelevant stimu “i 
tion and high liking of the task, and the big 

time estimates in Hi-Re and Lo-Re to bo 

relevant stimulation and low liking of ee 
tating period. As a consequence of this, tht A 
alternative interpretations of our results © 

be offered: d 

1. The association between relevance 2” 
liking was a coincidence; liking of the task 
no connection with the time estimates. _ a 

2. The lower liking scores are indicative “it 
stronger forces acting on Ss in the Relevs j 
Stimulation conditions to leave the rat 
stituation and reach the goal of tasting. 

3. Rating recipes was less attractive for Pe 
college girls than rating fashion designs, the 
the lower liking of the recipe rating foo io 
ultimate cause of the higher time estimate 
Hi-Re and Lo-Re. 5 eS 

In order to decide among these alternat! ent 
it seemed necessary to design an experia he | 
which, in effect, would be the reverse © tind | 
study described, i.e., a study in which ee 
recipes would be the irrelevant condition D 
rating fashion designs the relevant conditio 


A 


— 


Method y 

5, 
Again college girls, students of introductory, P of M 
chology and sociology classes at the Univers! wet? 
Minnesota served as Ss in the experiment. They bee 
reached by telephone and invited to an expeti™ 
judging of fashions. og, whi 

At the beginning of each experimental session» ighl¥ 

was conducted with one S at a time, E created 2 
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desi i 
4 irable goal for S in relation to which rating of fashion 


desi; j a 
plained Ta provide relevant stimulation. He ex- 
Europe and p of the leading fashion houses in 
sponsor a E a had decided on a conference to 
fashions nad aa on ladies’ tastes and preferences in 
Part of the E he had been contracted to carry out 
accompany rape in Minneapolis. In a while he would 
sentative of e 2 a display room in which a repre- 
series of ae Parisian fashion world would show her 
by Soni fitka ail dresses and evening gowns designed 
yet modeled ee famous fashion houses and so far not 
then be to exa: public fashion shows. Her task would 
and to fill in rs these dresses as long as she wished 
be asked to se ort questionnaire in which she would 
models and to ote Sap preferences among the various 
the designs. make some judgments about details of 
fte; is i 
to orme rei fiitinducfion, E announced a delay due 
im her merci preparations, asked the S to lend 
and created Š under the pretext that his was broken 
in Erime T of two stimulation conditions much as 
Interested to lea With the explanation that he was also 
in general apes more about tastes and preferences 
elevant Sti either asked S to rate fashion designs 
lation) durin Sih pea or recipes (Irrelevant Stimu- 
minutes, Each his absence, and left her alone for 13 
Rel and Irrel of these two stimulation conditions, 
naire in aie period, E returned with a question- 
is period; was asked (a) to estimate the length 
(b) how she ae to indicate on graphic rating scales 
ed the rating task, (c) how much she 


thou; 

ght ab > 

ate her ne fashions, dresses, etc., and (d) how 
isplay, e was to start examining the dresses on 


and 
» finally, to say (e) how many additional 


urs she 
would be able to spend on further fashion 


Shows, 
Whe 
t! n Sh eniti 
mend 6 a4 fies in this questionnaire, £ announced 
aan © feque xperiment, explained it in detail, and 
yY was agai st not to talk about it, which appar- 
gain faithfully observed. 
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of A ae the three alternative interpre- 
rst Ta i results obtained 
thi periment, three possible out- 
S second experiment were con- 


ats TE rect 

likin rite a raters would again give lower 

hoe g a ur now make lower time esti- 
ould eaten design raters, then we 

lig, SS°ciatio e that in our first experiment 
ln the pk relevance of stimulation and 
è oe Hh ole coincidence and that 

ie, ad little or no effects on the 
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should conclude that relevance of stimulation 
was the ultimate cause for the higher time 
estimates in the first experiment and that the 
liking scores were indicators of the resultant 
forces to leave the region of the delay. 

3. Finally, if recipe raters would again give 
lower liking scores and higher time estimates 
than fashion design raters, then we should say 
that recipe rating per se was less attractive 
and thus ultimately responsible for the time 
estimation results in the first experiment. 

Table 3 demonstrates that in the second 
experiment, rating of recipes distracted from 
thinking about the promised fashion show just 
as effectively as the rating of fashion designs 
had distracted from thinking about food. Yet, 
again, recipe rating was less liked than rating 
of fashion designs. The difference between 
Rel and Irrel in this respect is significant at 
p < 002. This is clear evidence against the 
second possible interpretation offered above. 
Liking of the task was not related to the 
relevance of the stimulation it provided. To 
decide between the two remaining alterna- 
tives one may look at Table 4. 

As predicted by our two hypotheses, the 
recipe raters now gave lower time estimates 
than the fashion design raters (p< 12). This 
clearly supports the first interpretation given 
above that the attractiveness of the rating 
task had nothing to do with the functional 

ideation and 


relationship betwe 
time estimation. Table 4 also shows that the 


mean number of hours Ss felt they could devote 
to further experiments on fashion rating was 
somewhat greater in Rel than in Irrel ($ < 


.20), and that the Rel Ss indicated a greater 
ing the real dresses than 


desire to start examining í 
the Irrel Ss ($ < .05). These results furnish 
additional evidence in favor of our first hy- 
pothesis about the effects of relevance of idea- 


tion on force. 


TABLE 4 
MEANS OF THE Dara on TIME ESTIMATION AND 
FORCE IN EXPERIMENT It 
oe 
Estimate of the pesire to Exam- eat 
Condition Delay Period ne gt Eum edation 
sec. 
Rel 805 2 : 2 
Irrel 667 Zi: 
e, the greater the desire. 


a The higher the scor 
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SUMMARY 


An exploratory study by Schachter on social 
isolation suggested two hypotheses: , 

1. The force acting on a person in a barrier 
situation to reach a goal G is an increasing 
function of the person’s need for G “times” the 
relevance of his ideation with respect to G. 

2. The greater the magnitude of the force to 
reach a goal acting on a person in a barrier 
situation (within limits), the greater will be 
his estimation of the time spent in the barrier 
situation. 

These hypotheses were tested with female Ss 
in an experiment on “food tasting,” in which 
deprivation of food, thinking about food, and 
the desire to eat corresponded to the concepts 
need, relevance of ideation, and force. The first 
hypothesis was strongly supported by the 
experiment and, with the exception of one 
result, the data also provided good evidence in 
favor of the second one. The possibility that the 
time estimations were influenced by the attrac- 
tiveness of the activities involved in the manip- 
ulation of relevance was excluded by the results 
of a supplementary experiment. 
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not conclusive. One of the major weaknesses of 
the data is that not all subjects in the experi- 
ment made an overt statement contrary to 
their private opinion in order to obtain the 
offered reward. What is more, as one might 
percentage of subjects who com- 
plied increased as the size of the offered reward 
increased. Thus, with self-selection of who 
did and who did not make the required overt 
statement and with varying percentages of 
subjects in the different conditions who did 
make the required statement, no interpreta- 
tion of the data can be unequivocal. 

Recently, Festinger (1957) proposed a theory 
concerning cognitive dissonance from which 
come a number of derivations about opinion 
change following forced compliance. Since 
these derivations are stated in detail by Fest- 
inger (1957, Ch. 4), we will here give only a 
brief outline of the reasoning. 

Let us consider a person who privately holds 
opinion “X” but has, as a result of pressure 
brought to bear on him, publicly stated that 
he believes “not X.” 

1. This person has two cogni 
psychologically, do not fit together: one of 
these is the knowledge that he believes x 
the other the knowledge that he has publicly 
stated that he believes “not X.” If no factors 
other than his private opinion are considered, it 
would follow, at least in our culture, that if 
he believes “X” he would publicly state “X. 
Hence, his cognition of his private belief is 
dissonant with his cognition concerning his 
actual public statement. 

2. Similarly, the knowledge that 
“pot X” is consonant with (does 
with) those cognitive € 
to the reasons, pressures, 
and/or threats of punishment w 
him to say “not Pe 

3. In evaluating 
dissonance, one mus 
dissonances and consonances: 
the sum of all ma ae a * 

articular cognition °° a» Then we 
all the consonances . 
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think of the total magnitude of dissonance as 
being a function of “D” divided by “D” plus 
“a 
Ti us then see what can be said about the 
magnitude of dissonance in a person 
ea by the knowledge that he said “not X” 
and really believes “X.” With everything else 
held constant, this total magnitude of disso- 
mance would decrease as the number and 
importance of the pressures which induced 
him to say “not X” increased. 

Thus, if the overt behavior was brought 
about by, say, offers of reward or threats of 
punishment, the magnitude of dissonance is 
maximal if these promised rewards or threat- 
ened punishments were just barely sufficient 
to induce the person to say “not X.” From 
this point on, as the promised rewards or 
threatened punishment become larger, the 
magnitude of dissonance becomes smaller. 

4. One way in which the dissonance can be 
reduced is for the person to change his private 
opinion so as to bring it into correspondence 
with what he has said. One would conse- 
quently expect to observe such opinion change 
after a person has been forced or induced to say 
something contrary to his private opinion. 
Furthermore, since the pressure to reduce 
dissonance will be a function of the magnitude 
of the dissonance, the observed opinion change 
should be greatest when the pressure used to 
elicit the overt behavior is just sufficient to 
do it. 

The present experiment was designed to 
test this derivation under controlled, labora- 
tory conditions. In the experiment we varied 
the amount of reward used to force persons to 

make a statement contrary to their private 
views. The prediction [from 3 and 4 above] is 
that the larger the reward given to the subject, 
the smaller will be the subsequent opinion 


change. 
PROCEDURE 


Seventy-one male students in the introduc- 
tory psychology course at Stanford University 
were used in the experiment. In this course, 
students are required to spend a certain num- 
ber of hours as subjects (Ss) in experiments. 
They choose among the available experiments 
by signing their names on a sheet posted oi ihe 

letin board which states the nature of the 
se inent The present experiment was listed 
exp , 
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as a two-hour experiment dealing with “ Meas- - 
ures of Performance.” 

During the first week of the course, when the 
requirement of serving in experiments was 
announced and explained to the students, the 
instructor also told them about a study that 
the psychology department was conducting: 
He explained that, since they were required to 
serve in experiments, the department was con- 
ducting a study to evaluate these experiments 
in order to be able to improve them in the 
future. They were told that a sample of 
students would be interviewed after having, 
served as Ss. They were urged to cooperate m 
these interviews by being completely fra 
and honest. The importance of this announc® 
ment will become clear shortly. It enabled us t° 
measure the opinions of our Ss in a context Ei 
directly connected with our experiment and d 
which we could reasonably expect frank a” 
honest expressions of opinion. g on 

When the S arrived for the experiment ih 
“Measures of Performance” he had to wait 
a few minutes in the secretary’s office. a 
experimenter (E) then came in, introd 
himself to the S and, together, they Wa” 
into the laboratory room where the Æ said: i 

This experiment usually takes a little over an hrs 
but, of course, we had to schedule it for two sy- 
Since we have that extra time, the introductory Pro 
chology people asked if they could interview sor hey 
our subjects. [Offhand and conversationally.] D1 
announce that in class? I gather that they’re in 
ing some people who have been in experiments. intel 
know much about it. Anyhow, they may want to i 
view you when you’re through here. 


‘op 
With no further introduction or explana 
the S was shown the first task, which inv" pe 
putting 12 spools onto a tray, emptying was 
tray, refilling it with spools, and so on. =", 
told to use one hand and to work at his 
speed. He did this for one-half hour. 
then removed the tray and spools an! 
in front of the S a board containing 4 
pegs. His task was to turn each peg & 4? aod 
turn clockwise, then another quarter turds gd 
so on. He was told again to use one ie tb 
to work at his own speed. The S worke 
task for another half hour. EA he 
While the S was working on these tas pus) 
E sat, with a stop watch in his hand, y 
making notations on a sheet of papel |. 
so in order to make it convincing that t 


torvien, 


8 sq 


wha . 
ood ae Was interested in and that these 
total experi ow the S worked on them, was the 
hf experiment sar From our point of view the 
the 5 spent öy oy started. The hour which 
a wor Ing on the repetitive, monot- 
uniformly as intended to provide, for each 
would have an experience about which he 
Aiter di : somewhat negative opinion. 
over, the & on hour on the second task was 
atk to zer Onspicuously set the stop watch 
back, lit a 0, put it away, pushed his chair 
a cigarette, and said: 


m. OK, A 
itself, Tayi = all we have in the experiment 
S0 you'll have 0 explain what this has been all about 
lz Pauses, ] Well, ome idea of why you were doing this. 
There are actua is way the experiment is set up is this. 
One, the group 3 ly two groups in the experiment. In 
# give him has Were in, we bring the subject in 
pant. That is, all y tally no introduction to the experi- 
Order to do th ve tell him is what he needs to know 
©xPeriment ig e tasks, and he has no idea of what the 
anything ae about, or what it’s going to be like, 
ih Udent that pe Bt But in the other group, we have 
su What Ido is ‘i hired that works for us regularly, 
Ject is waiti ake him into the next room where the 
meee and I an ae same room you were waiting in 
is Mg a subject oe gee him as if he had just finished 
ai Andis, who's semen That is, I say: “This 
Ve askeq him ea just finished the experiment, and 
fh = You start : ae you a little of what it’s about 
Doin Versation 7 The fellow who works for us then, 
ts: [The x ae the next subject, makes these 
which ea Produced a sheet headed “For 
‘ a lot ay written on it: It was very enjoy- 
Showed 18 it was i un, I enjoyed myself, it was very 
this to the Feiss it was exciting. The Æ 
ation of th, and then proceeded with his false 
We have © purpose of the experiment.] Now, of 
“menter doe: this student do this, because if the 
two  ve'te interes It, it doesn’t look as realistic, and 
Bro do rn in doing is comparing how these 
ther, Jip °XPectati the experiment—the one with this 
iac Yourself, about the experiment, and the 
E t » With essentially none. 
fo P to thi 
r Ss i 1s 
i Nal 
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Some itions. From this point on they 
What. Three conditions were 
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fair] 
Y cl 
Dsyep CHI I was cat? [Pause.] Look, that fellow [looks 


Was telli 
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ants ie now, W, e would get here a couple of 
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you? Fine. Why don’t we go into 
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the other room to wait? [The Æ left the S in th 
tary’s office for four minutes. He then hee 
said:] O.K. Let’s check and see if he does want to talk 


to you. 
One and Twenty Dollar Conditions 


The E continued: 


Is that fairly clear how it is set up and what we're 
trying to do? [Pause.] Now, I also have a sort of strange 
thing to ask you. The thing is this. [Long pause, some 
confusion and uncertainty in the following, with a de- 
gree of embarrassment on the part of the Æ. The 
manner of the E contrasted strongly with the preceding 
unhesitant and assured false explanation of the experi- 
ment. The point was to make it seem to the S' that this 
was the first time the Æ had done this and that he felt 
unsure of himself.] The fellow who normally does this 
for us couldn’t do it today—he just phoned in, and 
something or other came up for him—so we've been 
looking around for someone that we could hire to do it 
for us. You see, we've got another subject waiting 
[looks at watch] who is supposed to be in that other 
condition. Now Professor „ who is in charge of 
this experiment, suggested that perhaps we could take 
a chance on your doing it for us. I’ll tell you what we 
had in mind: the thing is, if you could do it for us now, 
then of course you would Know how to do it, and if 
something like this should ever come up again, that is, 

Idn’t make it, and we had a sub- 


the regular fellow cou 
ject scheduled, it would be very reassuring to us to 
know that we had somebody else we could call on who 


knew how to do it. So, if you would be willing to do 


this for us, we'd like to hire you to do it now and then 
be on call in the future, if something like this should 
ever happen again. We can pay you a dollar (twenty 
dollars) for doing this for us, that is, for doing it now 
and then being on call. Do you think you could do that 


for us? 

If the S hesitated, the Æ said things like, “It 
will only take a few minutes,” “The regular 
person is pretty reliable; this is the first time 
he has missed,” or “Tf we needed you we could 
phone you a day or two in advance; if you 
couldn’t make it, of course, we wouldn’t expect 
you to come.” After the S agreed to do it, the 
E gave him the previously mentioned sheet 
of paper headed “For Group B” and asked 
him to read it through again. The E then paid 
the S one dollar (twenty dollars), made out a 
hand-written receipt form, and asked the S 
to sign it. He then said: 


e way we'll do it is this. As I said, the next 
eee be here by now. I think the next one 1s 
a girl. Tl take you into the next room and introduce 

ou to her, saying that you've just finished the experi- 
ye asked you to tell her a little 

u to do is just sit down 


that we want yo! 
ay d try to get 


t it. An i 
cap ersation with her an 


and get into a conv 
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across the points on that sheet of paper. I’ll leave you 
alone and come back after a couple of minutes. O.K.? 


The E then took the S into the secretary’s 
office where he had previously waited and 
where the next S was waiting. (The secretary 
had left the office.) He introduced the girl and 
the S to one another saying that the S had 
just finished the experiment and would tell her 
something about it. He then left saying he 
would return in a couple of minutes. The girl, 


an undergraduate hired for this role, said little ` 


until the S made some positive remarks about 
the experiment and then said that she was 
surprised because a friend of hers had taken 
the experiment the week before and had told 
her that it was boring and that she ought to 
try to get out of it. Most Ss responded by 
saying something like “Oh, no, it’s really very 
interesting. I’m sure you'll enjoy it.” The girl, 
after this listened quietly, accepting and 
agreeing to everything the S told her. The 
discussion between the S and the girl was re- 
corded on a hidden tape recorder. 

After two minutes the E returned, asked the 
girl to go into the experimental room, thanked 
the S for talking to the girl, wrote down his 
phone number to continue the fiction that we 
might call on him again in the future and then 
said: “Look, could we check and see if that 
fellow from introductory psychology wants to 
talk to you?” 

From this point on, the procedure for all 
three conditions was once more identical. As 
the E and the S started to walk to the office 
where the interviewer was, the E said: “Thanks 
very much for working on those tasks for us. 
I hope you did enjoy it. Most of our subjects 
tell us afterward that they found it quite 
interesting. You get a chance to see how you 
react to the tasks and so forth.” This short 

persuasive communication was made in all 
conditions in exactly the same way. The reason 
for doing it, theoretically, was to make it 
easier for anyone who wanted to persuade him- 
self that the tasks had been, indeed, enjoyable. 

When they arrived at the interviewer’s 
office, the Æ asked the interviewer whether or 

he wanted to talk to the S. The interviewer 
not e the Æ shook hands with the S, said 
said yes, and left. The interviewer, of course, 
gh s kept in complete ignorance of 
ws ven ion the S was in. The interview 
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consisted of four questions, on each of which 
the S was first encouraged to talk about the 
matter and was then asked to rate his opinion 
or reaction on an 11-point scale. The question: 
are as follows: 


1. Were the tasks interesting and enjoyable? In what 
way? In what way were they not? Would you rate how 
you feel about them on a scale from —5 to +5 where 
—5 means they were extremely dull and boring, +s 
means they were extremely interesting and enjoyable 
and zero means they were neutral, neither interesting 
nor uninteresting. ‘ 

2. Did the experiment give you an opportunity iu 
learn about your own ability to perform these tasks 
In what way? In what way not? Would you rate how 
you fee] about this on a scale from 0 to 10 where a 
means you learned nothing and 10 means you learne® 
great deal. 5 

3. From what you know about the experiment wi 
the tasks involved in it, would you say the expe u 
was measuring anything important? That 1s, do Yat 
think the results may have scientific value? In inion 
way? In what way not? Would you rate your OR ane 
on this matter on a scale from 0 to 10 where om and 
the results have no scientific value or importance im- 
10 means they have a great deal of value ang 
portance. + inate in 

4. Would you have any desire to particip vould 
another similar experiment? Why? Why. not i 
you rate your desire to participate in a simia 
ment again on a scale from —5 to +5, where ~~ 
you would definitely dislike to participate, 
you would definitely like to participate, an D 
you have no particular feeling about it one W3Y 
other. 


and 


As may be seen, the questions varie 
directly relevant they were to what t 
told the girl. This point will be discuss¢ | 
in connection with the results. asked 

At the close of the interview the S w2® and 
what he thought the experiment was ahoni of 
following this, was asked directly whet if 50 
not he was suspicious of anything a” A view 
what he was suspicious of. When the int ack 
was over, the interviewer brought the E was 
to the experimental room where the # sed 
waiting together with the girl who hea E 
as the waiting S. (In the control condi put” 
course, the girl was not there.) The tne’ at 
pose of the experiment was then expla of th 
the S in detail, and the reasons for eac paine 
various steps in the experiment were we e Ê ‘ 
carefully in relation to the true putP gwen 
experimental Ss in both One Dollar me nd 
ty Dollar conditions were asked, @ ey he" 
explanation, to return the money 
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been gi 
en given. All Ss, wi , 
' quite miline di without exception, were 
he dat o return the money. 
Went hed o te E of the 71 Ss in the experi- 
Keasois, iscarded for the following 
| 
1. Five Sı ; 
| Twenty a Agee in the One Dollar and two in the 
that they were condition) indicated in the interview 
tell the girl he Suspicious about having been paid to 
mee Ei e experiment was fun and suspected that 
Two Ss ia eae of the experiment. 
the girl that oe in the One Dollar condition) told 
was really bori y had been hired, that the experiment 
pas fun, ng but they were supposed to say it 
- Three S: ; 
$ Wenty Dollar pn the One Dollar and two in the 
nd refused te Be ne a refused to take the money 
P. = ne S (i r. 
After lai ae Dollar condition), immediately 
f number Sa; ing ke 0 the girl, demanded her phone 
Pt also told ie pa call her and explain things, 
nished so h he wanted to wait until she was 
e could tell her about it. 


Dam S 
7 = 


í TI 

Í Nese 11 

total a were, of course, run through the 

Was explaine a anyhow and the experiment 
to them afterwards. Their data, 


OWeve: 
T, are i 
Mi » are not included in the analysis. 
nmary of Desig 
ign 


There rema; 

hes ies eto analysis, 20 Ss in each of 
ine : ea. Let us review these 
ge Menten, condition. These Ss were 
en experimen, in all respects to the Ss 
h Y Were neve ntal conditions, except that 
Waiting A asked to, and never did, tell 
cons; tloyable that the experimental tasks 
jit "dition, Thes and lots of fun. 2. One Dollar 
) athe Waiting x Ss were hired for one dollar to 
E dull and that tasks, which were really 

$, and lots Lb ing, were interesting, €0- 
cse Ss were z n. 3. Twenty Dollar condi- 
Same thing hired for twenty dollars to 


The majo Resutts 
marized cs of the experiment are 
rach of the ct 1 which lists, separately 
tnd of 8e rati hree experimental conditions, 
ss ach que ng which the Ss gave at the 
SS eac of Pin on the interview. We will 
ecaus questions on the interview 
erent i „they were intended to 
ceed to e ings. One other point be- 
NS, the — the data. In all the 
ontrol condition should be 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE RATINGS ON INTERVIEW QUESTIONS FOR 
Eacu CONDITION 


Experimental Condition 
Question on Interview Tw 
Cees") pele [Dale 
20) |W = 20)) Soy 
How enjoyable tasks were —.45 |+1.35 |—.05 
(rated from —5 to +5) 
How much they learned 3.08 | 2.80 | 3.15 
(rated from 0 to 10) 
Scientific importance (rated 5.60 | 6.45 | 5.18 
from 0 to 10) 
Participate in similar exp. —.62 |+1.20 |—.25 
(rated from —5 to +5) 


regarded as a baseline from which to evaluate 
the results in the other two conditions. The 
Control condition gives us, essentially, the 
reactions of Ss to the tasks and their opinions 
about the experiment as falsely explained to 
them, without the experimental introduction 
of dissonance. The data from the other condi- 
tions may be viewed, in a sense, as changes 


from this baseline. 


How Enjoyable the Tasks 

The average ratings on this question, pre- 
sented in the first row of figures in Table 1, 
are the results most important to the experi- 
ment. These results are the ones most directly 
relevant to the specific dissonance which was 
experimentally created. It will be recalled that 
the tasks were purposely arranged to be 
rather boring and monotonous. And, indeed, 
in the Control condition the average rating 
was —-49; somewhat on the negative side of 


the neutral point. 

In the other two ¢ 
Ss told someone that these task 
ing and enjoyable. The resulting dissonance 
could, of course, most directly be reduced by 

ersuading themselves that the tasks were, 
indeed, interesting and enjoyable. In the One 
Dollar condition, since the magnitude of 
dissonance was high, the pressure to reduce 
this dissonance would also be high. In this 
condition, the average rating was +1.35, 
considerably on the positive side and signifi- 
cantly different from the Control condition at 


the .02 level? (t= 2 48). 
tests referred to in t 


Were 


conditions, however; the 
s were interest- 


2 All statistical his paper are 
two-tailed. 
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In the Twenty Dollar condition, where less 

dissonance was created experimentally because 
of the greater importance of the consonant 
relations, there is correspondingly less evidence 
of dissonance reduction. The average rating in 
this condition is only —.05, slightly and not 
significantly higher than the Control condition. 
The difference between the One Dollar and 
Twenty Dollar conditions is significant at the 
03 level (¢ = 2.22). In short, when an S was 
induced, by offer of reward, to say something 
contrary to his private opinion, this private 
opinion tended to change so as to correspond 
more closely with what he had said. The greater 
the reward offered (beyond what was necessary 
to elicit the behavior) the smaller was the 
effect. 


Desire to Participate in a Similar Experiment 


The results from this question are shown in 
the last row of Table 1. This question is less 
directly related to the dissonance that was 
experimentally created for the Ss. Certainly, 
the more interesting and enjoyable they felt 
the tasks were, the greater would be their de- 
sire to participate in a similar experiment. But 
other factors would enter also. Hence, one 
would expect the results on this question to 
be very similar to the results on “how enjoy- 
able the tasks were” but weaker. Actually, the 
result, as may be seen in the table, are in 
exactly the same direction, and the magnitude 
of the mean differences is fully as large as on 
the first question. The variability is greater, 
however, and the differences do not yield high 
levels of statistical significance. The difference 
between the One Dollar condition (+1.20) 
and the Control condition (—.62) is significant 
at the .08 level (£ = 1.78). The difference 
between the One Dollar condition and the 
Twenty Dollar condition (—.25) reaches only 
the .15 level of significance (t = 1.46). 


The Scientific Importance of the Experiment 

This question was included because there 
was a chance that differences might emerge. 
There are, after all, other ways in which the 
experimentally created dissonance could be 
reduced. For example, one way would be for 
he S to magnify for himself the value of the 
ae he obtained. This, however, was un- 
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likely in this experiment because money was 
used for the reward and it is undoubtedly 
difficult to convince oneself that one dollar is 
more than it really is. There is another pos- |. 
sible way, however. The Ss were given a ve 
good reason, in addition to being paid, fot 
saying what they did to the waiting girl. The | 
Ss were told it was necessary for the exper 
ment. The dissonance could, consequently, be 
reduced by magnifying the importance of this 
cognition. The more scientifically important 
they considered the experiment to be, the less 
was the total magnitude of dissonance. It 15 
possible, then, that the results on this ques 
tion, shown in the third row of figures in Tabl 
1, might reflect dissonance reduction. 

The results are weakly in line with what omi 
would expect if the dissonance were somewhat 
reduced in this manner. The One Dollar condi; \ 
tion is higher than the other two. The dier 
ence between the One and Twenty po 
on a two-tailed test (£ = 1.79). The difrerenc? 
between the One Dollar and Control cond a 
is not impressive at all (¢ = 1.21). The res | 
that the Twenty Dollar condition is actu? ee’ 
lower than the Control condition }§ 
doubtedly a matter of chance (J = 0.58). 
«ment 
How Much They Learned From the Exper ant. 

The results on this question are shown ™ ipp 
second row of figures in Table 1. The an it 
was included because, as far as we cou das pat 
had nothing to do with the dissonance 
was experimentally created and could 2°) oy 
used for dissonance reduction. One wow! 
expect no differences at all among the show 
conditions. We felt it was important t° a 
that the effect was not a completely 8° dis 
one but was specific to the content of t i 
sonance which was created. As can be ae 
seen in Table 1, there are only negligible e fo’ 
ences among conditions. The highest £ V™ 
any of these differences is only 0.48. 


"| 


pĒNAT! 
DISCUSSION OF A PossrpreE ALTE 
EXPLANATION alt 


We mentioned in the introduction, he 
Janis and King (1954; 1956) in explain fns °) 
findings, proposed an explanation 1D peat? 


the self-convincing effect of menta 
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and thinki 

ae ee up new arguments by the person 

in the re r hog si speech. Kelman (1953), 
tempting seep —— study, in at- 
that the M n the unexpected finding 

reward eal s Who complied in the moderate 

than in q ; ton changed their opinion. more 

posed th a high reward condition, also pro- 

results = Pend kind of explanation. If the 

strong corrob experiment are to be taken as 

tive “diss SOANA of the theory of cogni- 

explanation pri b this possible alternative 
Specificall pa e dealt with. 

alternative ys fa applied to our results, this 

Perhaps paa seinen would maintain that 

Dollar Condition reason, the Ss in the One 

Waiting Bil rn worked harder at telling the 

joyable, That at the tasks were fun and en- 
they may T is, in the One Dollar condition 
ought up e rehearsed it more mentally, 

Said it more ore ways of saying it, may have 

Might have Pie a5 and so on. Why this 

Mmediately + een the case is, of course, not 

in the Ta a One might expect that, 

Paid more he Dollar condition, having been 

of it than they would try to do a better job 

nevertheless. the One Dollar condition. But 

m the Ome G possibility exists that the Ss 

Viseq nore, ollar condition may have impro- 

ec, 

i i a, His desirability of investigating 
corde on alternative explanation, we 
CtWeen ack tape recorder the conversation 

Were tran S and the girl. These recordings 
depen, reed and then rated, by two 

tings aa Taters, on five dimensions. The 

Bie i: Fe course done in ignorance of 

pities o ition each S was in. The relia- 

teen p SSe Tatings, that is, the correlations 

a oe independent raters, ranged 

- The kër » with an average reliability of 
jie ge cotte pee 

bow 8itl made he of what the S said before 

States Was borin, fers that her friend told 

in «ents abont a stronger the S’s positive 

Main n A e tasks, and the more ways 

Yable, the i they were interesting and 

e E a the rating. 

Was n.de the ab of what the S said after the 

before ed in the a remark. This 

the remark. me way as for the content 
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3. A similar rating of the over-all content of 


what the S said. 


4. A rating of how persuasive and convincing 
the S was in what he said and the way in which 


he said it. 


5. A rating of the amount of time in the dis- 
cussion that the S spent discussing the tasks 
as opposed to going off into irrelevant things. 

The mean ratings for the One Dollar and 
Twenty Dollar conditions, averaging the rat- 
ings of the two independent raters, are pre- 
sented in Table 2. It is clear from examing the 
table that, in all cases, the Twenty Dollar 
condition is slightly higher. The differences 
are small, however, and only on the rating of 
“amount of time” does the difference between 
the two conditions even approach significance. 
We are certainly justified in concluding that 
the Ss in the One Dollar condition did not 
improvise more nor act more convincingly. 
Hence, the alternative explanation discussed 
above cannot account for the findings. 


SUMMARY 


Recently, Festinger (1957) has proposed a 


theory 


derivations from this theory are te 


These are: 


sted 


concerning cognitive dissonance. Two 


here. 


1. If a person is induced to do or say some- 
thing which is contrary to his private opinion, 
there will be a tendency for him to change his 
opinion so as to bring it into correspondence 


with what he has done or said. 
2. The larger the pressure use 


TABLE 2 
Discussion BETWEEN SUBJECT 


AND GIRL 


AVERAGE RATINGS OF 


d to elicit the 


Dimension Rated 


One 
Dollar 


Condition 


—— 


Twenty 
Dollars 


Value 
oft 


1.08 


Content before remark by girl 


ted from 0 to 5) A 
atent after remark by girl 
(rated from 0 to 5) ð 
Over-all content (rated from 
5 PAR 
ae and conviction 
(rated from Oto 1 r 
Time spent on topic (rated from 
0 to 10) 


2.26 
1.63 
1.89 
4.79 
6.74 


2.62 
1.75 
2.19 
5.50 
8.19 


0.11 
1.08 
0.99 
1.80 
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overt behavior (beyond the minimum needed 
to elicit it) the weaker will be the above- 
mentioned tendency. 

A laboratory experiment was designed to 
test these derivations. Subjects were subjected 
to a boring experience and then paid to tell 
someone that the experience had been interest- 
ing and enjoyable. The amount of money paid 
the subject was varied. The private opinions 
of the subjects concerning the experiences 

were then determined. 
The results strongly corroborate the theory 
that was tested. 


LEON FESTINGER AND James M. CARLSMITH 
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THE STABILITY OF THE SELF-CONCEPT IN ADOLESCENCE! 


MARY ENGEL? 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Illinois 


ECENT theory and research point to the 
Importance of the self-concept in 
Pett Mo se and predicting con- 
tain ree aly as changes in behavior (Brown- 
1958) | Rogers & Dymond, 1954; Taylor, 
videa oon generally believed that an indi- 
igh tec of himself achieves a rather 
de ol organization during the course 
pai ent and comes to resist change 
taken 3 ifferentiation and self-definition have 
T (Lecky, 1945). As yet it is not 
earn Map age the process of self-defini- 
eat Stability. While we know that the 
Peis self remains relatively stable, even 
extended periods of time, in young 


‘chee theoretical and partially supported 
and stre Sin the literature about the storms 
evelop sses of certain aspects of adolescent 
fate of Fst (Hall, 1904; Kuhlen, 1948), the 
Matter Pa self-concept in adolescence is still a 
examine ii Speculation, The studies that 
Cepts of = oe differences in the self-con- 
Points es Olescents from a number of vantage 
lodgett 105 Several settings (Balester, 1955; 
inro, ies 53; De Lisle, 1953), represent an 
Ment. i the area of self-concept develop- 
that js fs ever, it is the longitudinal approach 
to questio St appropriate when seeking answers 

TI ns of development. 
Was oy Purpose of the present study 
. vestigate the stability of the self- 
adolescence over a two-year period. 
Ship inn, Its purpose to examine the relation- 
€ quali een whatever stability is found and 
ity of the self-concept. The interrela- 


t Was 


tionsh; 
i 5 
etween self-concept stability, quality 
1R 
aseq . 
fllment ¢,"P°D a dissertation submitted in partial ful- 


Geor; eab, © requirements for the Ph.D. degree, 

ia College, The writer wishes to express 

bil 8uidan Nicholas Hobbs and Julius Seeman 

Si ‘Peabody S T She is also indebted to the Vander- 

"EBeStiong an F oncept Research Group for helpful 

ritte „Comments, 

fellow at Tee USPHS Postdoctoral clinical research 
Tenninger Foundation (MF-6502-C). 
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of the self-concept, and several indices of ad- 
justment was also examined. 


METHOD 


The data were obtained by testing and retesting 
172 public school students, 104 of whom were in the 
eighth grade and 68 of whom were in the tenth grade 
at the time of the first testing. The same students 
served as subjects in 1954 and in 1956.8 Table 1 pre- 
sents the grade and sex distribution of Ss in the two- 
year study. An analysis of the fathers’ occupations 
revealed that the Ss were mostly of lower-middle and 
middle-class background. 

The hypotheses were formulated in 1954. Their 
testing required the use of the following measures: 

1. Self concept Q sort, paper and pencil form, con- 
sisting of items relevant to adolescent concerns. 

2. Verbal Subscale of the Differential Aptitude 
Test, as an estimate of intelligence. 

3. Scales D, Pd, and K of the MMPI, as measures 
of adjustment and “defensiveness.” 

4. Peer Rating Scale, as a sociometric assessment of 
adjustment, based on the model provided by Tud- 
denham (1952). 

5. Teachers’ Forced Choice Test as another inde- 

pendent measure of adjustment, developed by Ullman 
(1952). 
The set of Q-sort items for the assessment of the self- 
concept in adolescents was developed along lines 
largely in conformity with the principles put forth by 
Stephenson (1935). Briefly, a large pool of items was 
gathered covering areas of adolescent self-concern as 
empirically defined by Jersild (1952). The pooled 
judgments of psychologists, nonprofessional adults, and 
adolescents were used to reduce and refine the original 
set, 100 Q-sort items being retained. Judges could 
agree with demonstrable certainty that these items 
represent either positively or negatively toned self- 
referent attitudes. Examples are: “I can take criticism 
without resentment.” “I see little about myself that’s 
outstanding.” 2 

In responding, Ss had to distribute the 50 positively 
and 50 negatively toned items into 11 categories, 


3 There were 243 Ss in 1954; the er A E 
tween the 1954 and 1956 V can be ele nka 
attrition during the two-year period. PA A 
of data from the attrition group Le e aigal 
elsewhere. Whereas the over-all N ol A ARER 


ximately 
Bama Waseem On nen hypotheses, due to the 


ble for the testing of certain 1 eeo 
oe of some Ss on some of the testing t ce eae 
4 Copyright applied for. A compie i S e 
items is included in re Teenie eins 
ic 57-2914. Send $2. o ersit 
es First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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TABLE 1 
Sex DISTRIBUTION OF SuBJECTS 
oa Sth-10th 10th-12th 
Grade Grade 
Boys. - 48 28 
Girls.. 56 40 
Total. «s + oe 104 68 
Grand Total... -esere 172 


ranging from “most like me” to “least like me.” The 
frequency distribution of items was as follows: 

Number of items 

479 W 12144 12 19 7 4 

Category 

123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 

Paper and pencil administration incurs some errors 
of measurement, probably not pertaining to item- 
sampling, that are not involved when the usual card 
sorting procedure is used. The test-retest reliability of 
the instrument was .68 over a ten-day period with an 
N of 23 (tenth grade students). This reliability figure 
was obtained by correlating the values assigned to each 
item, by each S, on two occasions and represents the 
mean of 23 correlations (z transformations were used 
in computing the mean r). It is slightly lower than 
similar statistics obtained by others, using the card 
sort (Taylor, 1955). 

The maximum positiveness score that can be ob- 
tained on the Q sort used in this study is 600. A score 
of this magnitude would result from placing every one 
of the 50 positive items in the “most like me” end of 
the continuum. Placing an equal number of positive 
and negative items on the upper and the lower end of 
the continuum would give rise to a score of 300, the 
point of ambivalence. Customarily, the negative self- 
concept is defined as a positiveness score falling below 
the point of ambivalence, whereas the positive self- 
concept is usually defined as a positiveness score above 
the point of ambivalence. 

In responding to the Peer Rating Scale, each member 
of a class writes down one to three names of others who 
seem to suit some brief behavioral descriptions, for 
example: “Who is the good sport, the person who 
always plays fair?” “Who gets mad easily and loses 
his or her temper often?” These descriptions can be 
roughly ordered along an adjustment—maladjustment 
continuum. Each S receives a score that reflects the 
extent to which his peers see him as well functioning in 
the school situation. The reliability of the Peer Rating 
Scale was established by test-retest of 22 Ss (ninth 
raders) over a one-week interval. The resulting value 
of .96 indicates that the adjustment scores derived from 


ratings of any one subject by the group as a whole are 


highly reliable. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


li Self-Concept 
eat K oa data obtained in 1954 from 


Analysis © iS 
vo subsequently dropped out of school in 
Ss who $ se certain important personality 
dicates tha d between those 


HTS e 
‘attterences may have exist 


Mary ENGEL 


TABLE 2 
THE STABILITY OF THE SELEF-CONCEPT OVER A Two- 
YEAR PERIOD ĪTEM-BY-ITEM CORRELATIONS 
oF Q Sorts IN 1954 AND 1956 


| ‘i r n g 
Group x | Mem | a [rengs 
\ Scores 
| 
Girls | | 
8th-10th grade 45 | -6107| .2059) 54 
10th-12th grade 37 .6794| .2204 59 
Boys 
Šth-10th grade 44 | .4775| .2636, 45 
10th-12th grade 23 -6004| .2222 54+ 
Mean | | -5919) 753 


who left and those who remained in the school.’ 
Because of the strong possibility of selective 
attrition, caution is indicated when gen- 
eralizing from the results of the present study. 

It was expected that the Ss would form three 
groups with regard to the self-concept: those 
maintaining positive self-regarding attitudes, 
those with negative self-regarding attitudes, 
and those with defensively positive self- 
concepts. Hypotheses were formulated on the 
basis of this expectation. All predictions were 
made in 1954 and were tested in 1956. 

It was hypothesized that the self-concept of 
adolescents would be relatively stable over 
the two-year period. This hypothesis implies 
that the stability, internal organization, aP 
crystallization of the self-concept is achieve 
earlier in development. Stability was defined 
by relatively high correlations between self- 
concept Q sorts in 1954 and 1956. Relevan 
data are presented in Table 2. The over- 
mean correlation of .53, for all Ss, indicates t 
extent of stability of the self-concept 
adolescents over a two-year period, betwee 
grades eight and ten, and ten and twelv® 
Corrected for attenuation, the over-all meat 
correlation between the self-concept in 
and 1956 is .78. t 

It was also predicted that the gelf-conceP” 
of Ss with a positive attitude toward then 
selves in 1954 would be significantly Mi 
stable over the two-year period than the $° er 
concept of Ss with a negative or defensiv 
positive self-concept. Results bearing OP {ch 
prediction are presented in Table 3, in wh o5 
the negative self-concept is defined by $ pr 

ip 

5 Analysis of personality differences between tl ba 
the longitudinal sample and the attrition grouP we 
presented elsewhere. 


~~ ye 


SELF-CONCEPT IN ADOLESCENCE 


re in the lower 20% of the distribution of 
by oe scores, and positive self-concept 
ibe “rs an the upper 80%. Where the self- 
Fi rate ee and S also obtained a K 
a a e fA $ 
ness” derived o oe n detensie 
fied as manifesting a Jefe D, e classi 
concept. SOng efensive-positive self- 
Q ‘es the hypothesis, correlations between 
tes of — into z scores as meas- 
ences in ability. An over-all F test of differ- 
resulted pany between self-concept groups 
cohen eal eo 
b= 08 ea of 5.30 needed for significance at 
Ditt ‘he nd vidual t tests between groups sup- 
concept > conclusione Shak (a) Ss whose self- 
more vide positive in 1954 were significantly 
who had = over the two-year period than Ss 
whose = self-concepts in 1954; (b) Ss 
54 Wor -concept was defensive-positive in 
who had significantly more stable than those 
slitna aa self-concepts; (c) Ss whose 
Significant} Was positive in 1954 did not differ 
Concept w yn stability from those whose self- 
ie m defensive-positive in 1954. 
would not ie that older and younger Ss 
self-concept iffer significantly in stability of 
Ported. = over the two-year period was sup- 
Sort | oe differences in magnitude of 
resulted į relations (self-concept stability) 
wi in a £ ratio of 60. 
Self-conce also expected that stability of the 
Pt would be statistically unrelated 


TABLE 3 


OMPA; 
RISON 
Osin SeLr-Concept STABILITY BETWEEN 
ome NEGATIVE, AND DEFENSIVE- 
TIVE SELF-CONCEPT GROUPS 


= OR THE Two-YEAR PERIOD 
Gr Per 
oups a (Cent of | Mean 
N® | Total | Stabil- | s$ f 
N ity 
a (172) 
© Self- 
cane 106 | 62 .6928) .2060) 7 61* 
ci € Self- 
elenip 34| 20 | .3383| -1977| 6.99% 
Self-c e-Positive 7 
DefensgoBeent 32 | 18 | .6379| .2138 
Self-c, = siti 
~Co} ive — — 
Positive Pt and g — 
Concept elis 
* Signig 
k Classitionr;e°¥Rd the .05 level 
ased on en basis of 1954 data. 


an 
d 1956 data, total N for this column 149. 


~~ 
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TABLE 4 


PosiTIVENESS OF THE SELF-CONCEPT IN 
1954 AND IN 1956 


1954 | 1956 


yilas lajs 


56 (359.98| 32.01| 45 |362.76| 29.41 


8th-10th grade... 
40 [358.40] 36.82| 37 |365.59] 38.44 


10th-12th grade ..- 
Boys 

Sth-10th grade..... 

10th-12th grade... 


45 352.25) 3 


48 |351.29| 34.68 3 
369.75) 25. 


Girls | 
| 
| 27 (360.81 23.03) 24 


to intelligence. Testing this prediction required 
correlating verbal intelligence scores (DAT) 
with self-concept stability scores. Correlations 
were nonsignificant, lending support to the 
hypothesis, except in the case of the tenth- 
twelfth grade girls, where an 7 of .36 was found 
between these two variables, which, with an N 
of 35, was significant beyond the .05 level. 

On the assumption that cultural ambiguities 
concerning sex roles should be more likely to 
affect girls than boys, it was hypothesized 
that the self-concept of boys would be signifi- 
cantly more stable, over the two-year period; 
than that of girls. This hypothesis was not 
upheld. The comparison of the mean stability 
between boys and girls resulted in a ¢ ratio of 
-76. 

In comparing the mean positiveness scores 
of the Ss in 1954 and in 1956 (Table 4) we 
found an unpredicted increase in mean posl- 
tiveness. With the sexes combined, both 
grades shifted in a positive direction, the 
mean shift being significant beyond the 05 
level in case of the older group (t= —2,44). 
Stability of Self-Concept and Adjustment 

The relationship between the stability of 
the self-concept and three measures of a 
justment (teacher ratings, peer ones he 
MMPI measures) was explored throug hes 
following prediction: Ss who Sen a od 
tive self-regarding attitude sho mages 
adjusted, in terms 0. the MMPI, porate 
ings, fast peer ‘shes ie tao lf-concepts. 
in negative or defensive- poss of the quality 
Table 5 summarizes the “fate the two-year 
of the self-concept for all om oF eval d that 
period.® More detailed analy: : 

«ation used is too detailed 
d of categorization Y5 
here but is described in 


6 The metho detail elsewhere 


for presentation 
(Engel, 1956). 
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most of the shift in self-concept quality oc- 
curred in the negative self-concept group. Ss 
who were classified as having negative self- 
concepts in 1954 more closely approached the 
mean by 1956. Such shift could be attributed 
to regression, except that no such shifting 
toward the mean took place in the case of Ss 
originally giving evidence of a positive self- 
concept. 

In applying analyses of variance to adjust- 
ment indices between groups, 1956 adjustment 
measures were used. Table 6 shows that F 
ratios on MMPI scores were significant, 
whereas F ratios based on other adjustment 
measures were not. 

Differences in MMPI measures were further 
examined by individual ¢ tests applied to the 
column means. MMPI adjustment measures 
showed the group maintaining negative self- 
concepts to be significantly less well adjusted 


TABLE 5 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL SUBJECTS IN THE 
LONGITUDINAL SAMPLE WITH REGARD TO 
THE CHANGES AND CONSTANCIES OF 
THE SELF-CONCEPT AS SEEN IN 1956 


ENGEL 


(scoring higher on D and Pd) in 1956 than 
others, partially upholding the hypothesis. 


Concomitance of Change in Self-Concept and in 
Adjustment 


It was predicted that a change in self-concept 
in the positive direction would be related to 
improved adjustment, and a change in self- 
concept in the negative direction would be 
related to impaired adjustment. For the pur- 
pose of testing this hypothesis Ss were 
regrouped and considered either “positive shift- 
ers” or “negative shifters” depending on @ 
change of 20 points away from their original 
positive self-concept score either in the positive 
or negative direction. Only Ss on whom full 
sets of adjustment scores were available were 
included in this analysis. Adjustment scores 
for 1956 were subtracted from 1954 adjustment 
scores and ¢ tests were applied to the mean 
difference scores. Table 7 presents the results 
bearing on this hypothesis, and supports the 
conclusion that “negative shifters” obtained 
significantly higher Pd and D scores in 1956 8$ 
predicted; however, “positive shifters” be- 


ea TABLE 6 
Changes and Constancies of the Self-Concept |x; umber|, Total Corusmn Means AND F Ratios ror THREE 
Between 1954 and, 1955 Number SELF-CONCEPT Groups ON MEASURES OF 
jects ADJUSTMENT (1956 MEASURES USED) R 
7 
Maintained positive self-concept 76 “4 Maintaining | Matitatning | Molstainine 
Maintained negative self-concept 14 8 Positive Self- |Negative Self-| Sire F 
Maintained defensive-positive self-concept 1 6 Measures | Concept Concept | gelf-Concept 
Was defensive-positive in 1954 but did not main- 16 9 
tain either defensiveness or positiveness of N M |N M N “M j- 
self-concept E ae 5.27" 
Was positive but shifted to negative self- | 15 9 Pd 73 | 13.51 | 12 | 20.17) 11 13.64 20° 
concept by more than 20 points D 73 | 14.90 | 12 | 2225| a1 | 15.18 |2177 
Was negative but shifted to positive by more | 17 10 Peer rat- ni | 232.62 | 12 | 175.17 | 10 | 268.70 | 
than 20 points . ing | 218 
Absent on more than one testing session in 1956 | 23 13 Teacher 72 | 22.00) 14 | 18.86] 10 | 23.00 
(unclassified) rating | = 
Total | 172 99 
* Significant beyond the .05 level. 
TABLE 7 
CHANGES IN ADJUSTMENT MEASURES CONCOMITANT WITH SHIFTS IN SELF-CONCEPT 
(BASED ON DIFFERENCE Scores; 1956 Scores SUBTRACTED FROM 1954 MEASURES) E 
ee iti ii » e s, -3 » 
Adjustment Positive Shifters Negative Shifters 
Measures N M s t N M s t A 
n * 
0 = at DB .67 B -ai 3.53. —3-2oee 
Pa (MMPI) 35 —.60 4.89 -13 15 5380 475 -34 
D (MMPI) 35 294 44l  —3.95* 22 123 4.85 2 
K (MMPI) 30 [83 7.33 02 22 123 4.85 a 
Teacher rating 37 —25.97 66.55  —2.37** 17 15.53 93.24 —.6 
Peer rating 


* Signi d the .0: 
* Significant beyon! ó 
** Significant beyond the .05 level an 


5 level and in the direction opposite from the predicted one. 
d in the predicted direction. 
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Seats e in that they obtained 
1954. « X» igher K scores in 1956 than in 
any Fiera shifters” were seen as signifi- 
than G T: adjusted by their peers in 1956 
not difen 5S4. Changes in teacher ratings did 
fice! h ona between groups. Thus, this 
It a TTE was only partially confirmed. 
explored m is borne in mind that this study 
the Sesion y One aspect of the self-concept, 
that in « ta self-concept. It may well be 
adolescents e of the consistencies found in 
le thana Over a two-year period, considera- 
CCE of on took place in aspects of the con- 
into awaren that are less readily admissible 
consistere ess. The exploration of self-concept 
Sial o y and its concomitants on a deeper 
approach whieh would require a clinical 
fairly lar ich was precluded by the use of a 
arge number of Ss in the present study. 


SUMMARY 


A 
Over waay of the stability of the self-concept 
follow; Years in adolescence resulted in the 
ng conclusions: 
demonstinivg Stability of the self-concept was 
relation of 5 by an over-all item-by-item cor- 
and in 1956 between Q sorts obtained in 1954 
ten-day test. with an instrument of which the 
ubi -retest reliability was .68. 
Jects whose self-concept was negative 


at the 

Stable Et testing were significantly less 

self- self-concept than subjects whose 
on J 


s aet was positive. 
concept a who persisted in a negative self- 
5 ver the two-year period gave evi- 
than sub; Significantly more maladjustment 
Self-concent s who persisted in a positive 
by high s Pt, when maladjustment is measured 
4. Sup TS Of scales Pd and D of the MMPI. 
themselves»: who showed less regard for 
towar Se on the Q sort on retest, also shifted 
Scales pg Snificantly more maladjustment on 

and D of the MMPI. 

ae a showed more regard for 
e Q sort on retest, also shifted 


dene 


» Sub 
‘hemsely 
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toward significantly more adjustment on peer 


ratings. 

í 6. The positive self-concept scores increased 
significantly between the two testings for the 
tenth-twelfth grade subjects, an increase which 
could not be attributed entirely to the effect of 


regression. 
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A SEMANTIC ANALYSIS OF A NORMAL AND A NEUROTIC THERAPY 
GROUP! 


ZELLA LURIA 


University of Illinois 


WIS paper reports an investigation of the 

meanings associated with certain con- 

cepts, selected for their presumed signifi- 
cance to psychotherapy, by subjects in therapy 
as compared with subjects that have never 
been in therapy. The instrument used was the 
semantic differential, a test of meaning (Os- 
good, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). 

Moss (1953) suggested that in successful 
therapy meanings expressed on the semantic 
differential in a waking state (conscious mean- 
ings) become more congruent with meanings 
expressed under hypnosis (unconscious mean- 
ings). Lazowick (1955) found that on the 
semantic differential low anxiety Ss described 
their like-sexed parent as more like themselves 
than did high anxiety Ss. These results imply 
that in therapy a shift in identification may 
occur towards the like-sexed parent as part of 
the process of diminishing anxiety. 

The purpose of the research reported here 
was to see if Ss entering therapy can be differ- 
entiated from persons that have never been in 
therapy by the meanings they associate with 
certain selected concepts and to test for areas 
where semantic changes followed therapy, es- 
pecially as they may relate to parental identi- 


fication. 
METHOD 


The Ss consisted of three control and three therapy 
groups. Control Group I (hereafter called CI) included 
62 college sophomores, 9 males and 53 females. Control 
Group I (CID) consisted of 18 male first-year graduate 
students in psychology. To insure against bias due to 
differences in the sex ratios of the control and therapy 
samples, a third control group (CIII) was chosen from 
among the CI Ss. CII was a sample of 16 females 
and 9 males matched for sex, approximate age, and, 
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clients’ data. 


where possible, marital status with Therapy Group 
TIII described below. 

In order to insure that Ss in therapy were repre- 
sentative and not selected, even inadvertently, by their 
therapists to represent the problem area of the particu- 
lar therapist’s interest, clients were drawn from thera- 
pists of different theoretical persuasions. The first 
therapy group (TT) consisted of 50 Ss (32 males and 
18 females) in therapy mainly in university settings. 
Sixteen were clients of Carl Rogers or his colleagues; 
22 Ss were clients of a group of neo-Freudian therapists, 
primarily at the University of Illinois Counseling 
Bureau; 12 Ss were in therapy with O. H. Mowrer. 
The TI group consisted of 32 males and 18 females. 
A second therapy group (TII), clients of neo-Freudian 
therapists at the University of Illinois Counseling 
Bureau,’ included 32 Ss, 25 males and 7 females. The 
third therapy group (TII), consisting of 16 females 
and 9 males, was chosen from TI for matching with 
Group CIII as described above. 

CI, CIII, TI, and TII were tested three times at 
two-month intervals, The first testing for these groups 
consisted of a test and immediate retest. The tests wer® 
administered individually to all therapy Ss at thet 
counseling centers. The author administered the test 
to the CI and CIII groups in the college classroom: 
The CII group also took the test in a class setting 
Instructions were mimeographed on the test form 
After an introductory statement by the tester to the n 
effect that the test was to ascertain meanings, all que=" 
tions were answered from the mimeographed instruc 
tions. > 

Retest measures for reliability estimates were obr 
tained for CI, CIII, TI, and THI. No reliability meas 
ures were available for CII and TI. p 

The test used was a form of the semantic diffe 
tial, a measure of certain aspects of connota 
meaning described by Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbav 5 
(1957). The concepts were chosen from a total o! y 
terms, suggested by graduate students in psycholog 
and by some of the therapists whose clients were test? 
The 15 concepts chosen fall into two general catego™ zi 


significant persons and conceptual abstractions. 


ren” 
tive 


ERY 
the former group were the concepts ME, MY MOTH 
MY FATHER, MY SPOUSE, CHILD, MY DOCTOR ne: 


THERAPIST or MY COUNSELOR). In the latter group ND 
LOVE, MY JOB, MENTAL SICKNESS, PEACE OF cae 
FRAUD, SELF-CONTROL, HATRED, CONFUSION, aN jy 
These concepts met two criteria: relevance to ther ted 
and a reasonable variability in response aS indic® 

by a preliminary sample of Ss. 


a 
The scales were pairs of adjectives chose? by 


unts 
21 am indebted to William Gilbert, J. McV. py 
T. Ewing, and N. Endler for making data for Th 
Group II available. 
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SEMANTIC ANALYSIS OF NORMAL AND NEUROTIC GROUPS 


combinati 
wie, Gru methods. Therapy records were ex- 
Adjectives eee recurring in clients’ statements. 
tended to n chosen for use as scales when they (a) 
factor loadin ir in clients’ records and (b) showed high 
and Suci oes ae factor analysis made by Osgood 
connotative meani hese authors found three factors of 
ere by the s i ie an evaluative factor, represented 
tasty. distasighet es clean-dirty, valuable-worthless, and 
strong-weak, Iq, a potency factor, represented here by 
activity facto arge-small, and deep-shallow; and an 
active-passive. ny represented by hot-cold, fast-slow, and 
the three ack tenth scale about equally loaded on 
Tequent occu et relaxed-tense, was used because of its 
i rrence in case records. Each scale con- 


tained 
seven scoring positions. 


REsuLts 
Reliabili 
lity of the Semantic Differential 


Und a. 
mediate ee of testing followed by im- 
groups, ap = , CIII and TIII, the matched 
extremity z aea to be equally reliable when 

or 7) was nee (closeness to Scale Position 
as limited to ‘en into account. The analysis 
MY FATHER M eight concepts (ME, MY MOTHER, 
HATRED A Reena SICKNESS, PEACE OF MIND, 
Cessively, ine FUSION, and sex) because of ex- 
cepts, Whom, Variance on the other seven con- 
estimates of eh would have inflated the 

hile ility. 

n ae the experimental group, shifted 
these ean an average of .79 scale units on 
the dite compared with .69 for CIII, 

ce is most likely a reflection of ex- 


tremi 
Aty o; 
: Score rather than an intrinsic differ- 


en 

TE 
re 

7 Score a — the relationship of extremity 
i and the erage shift between the first test 
n Broup io retest (1b). Clearly, 
Rs 1k ore closer to 4, a position of 
ty - Analy, ambivalence, is the less reliable 
a A of data for a larger group, com- 
-i oa TI, yielded a significant rho 
is rt erage shift and extremity 
estin ing, similar to results dis- 
o indicat. = Katz (1953), seems 
One, S readily o that an intense attitude 
n retest than a less intense 


Tesul : 
mats Fig. 1 also confirm the 
ste macs with the semantic dif- 

Valuative f al., 1957) in indicating 
actor? gives the most re- 


Stim, 

E a ated f 

Ei y À 

tly, able wot ne the concepts on evaluative 
ess, tasty-distasteful, and clean- 
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ioe ea a] 


Lap oe THERAPY 
o CONTROL i 


Relaxed- tense 


Activity 


TEST la AND TEST Ib 
w 
T 


AVERAGE SHIFT BETWEEN 


6- te A 4 
Evaluative 
af 4 
a e Lo i 1 
8 1.0 i 14 


o 2 4 & 


AVERAGE DEVIATION FROM 4 
(TEST la) 


Fic. 1. RELATIONSHIP or EXTREMITY OF Score (DEVI- 
ATION FROM SCORING OF 4) TO AVERAGE SHIFT IN 
RETESTING FOR MATCHED THERAPY AND CON- 
trot Groups: Test 1A = First Test; 

Test 1B = RETEST 


liable results. Average shifts go from a low of 
54 scale units on the evaluative factor, through 


the .80’s on the activity factor,‘ to .90 on the 


potency factor.® 
Two conclusions seem justified: (a) The 


evaluative factor is consistently the most re- 
liable, and (b) extremity of scores has a positive 


effect on reliability. 


Comparison of Therapy and Control Groups 


When the average pretherapy scores on the 
three factors and on the scale relaxed-lense are 
analyzed for the eight concepts described 
above, no significant differences appear be- 
tween CIII and TII in their judgments of 
MENTAL SICKNESS, PEACE OF MIND, HATRED, 
CONFUSION, or SEX. The only concepts showing 
significant differences between the matched 

THER, and MY FATHER. 


groups are ME, MY MO 
For these three concepts, on all three factors 
the TIII scores are on the 


and on relaxed-lense, n 
average closer to the unfavorable (bad, weak, 
end of the scales than the 


passive, and tense) 
CIII scores. 

Thus, ME for TII was rated on n ne 

i tor at 3.4, for the PO” 

for the evaluative facto ae Peete 


tency factor at 3.7, for the ac 
4 Estimated by pooling the concepts on activity 
scales: active-passive, hot-cold, fast-slow. 
5 Estimated by poolin $ 
scales: strong-weak, deep-shallow, & 
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TABLE 1 
CHI SQUARE ANALYSES ON THE CONCEPTS ME, MY 
MOTHER AND MY FATHER FOR MATCHED CONTROL 
AND THERAPY GROUPS 


Factor | Group ME MY MOTHER MY FATHER 
3 and 2 and 2 and 
i onde over 1 over 1 over 
Eroi 2 s | 20 6 | 19 |» 
ii 18 7 19 6 16 9 
x? = 13.6% |x? = 13.5% | x? = 8.19 
1 and 2) 3,823 | 1 and2) 3273 |i and 2| 3,272 
T $ ae Š 
Potency 4 2 2 23 8 17 
c 14 1 15 10 20 5 
x2 = 8.7 |x? = 15.0% | x2 = 11.6% 
3 and 3 and 3 and 
Land 2|? mer |Land2| ouer [Land 2) over 
aetivity | T 9 | 16 | 1 14 3 | 2 
c 18 7 | 16 9 | 13 | 22 
x? = 6.5° xX = 2.0 x = 9.3 
1to4)5to7|1l04|5t07| 140415 to7 
Relaxed- | T 2 | 23 2 | 3 s |a 
tense c 18 7 | 19 6 | wa | 
x? = 21.3% | x? = 23.8%" | x2 = 2.9 


* Significant at .025 level. 

** Significant at .005 level. 

Note.—Scores are given in italics, frequencies in Roman 
figures. 


3.4, and for relaxed-lense at 6.1. CIII’s ratings 
were 2.3, 2.8, 2.5, and 3.3, respectively. Dif- 
ferences in the same direction and of the same 
order appear for the concepts MY MOTHER and 
MY FATHER. These differences persist when 
group CII is added to group CI, and the com- 
bined group is compared with Group TI. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of scores for 
CIII and TIII on the three factors and on the 
relaxed-tense scale for ME, MY MOTHER, and, MY 
FATHER. Chi square values for the differences 
between the two matched groups are shown in 
Table 1. It is clear that the control Ss scored 
the three concepts in a significantly more 
favorable way than did the therapy Ss. Ten of 
the 12 differences, including all those on the 
evaluative and potency factors, are significant 
at or beyond the 025 level. The two nonsignifi- 


cant differences are in the same direction as 
a 


the significant ones. 
treme and Central Scores 


s made of the use of the ex- 
CIII and TIII at the first 
i S lysis was to 

ing. The purpose of the ana 
ae Johnson's hypothesis (1946) that neu- 
rotics tend to think in dichotomies—for ex- 


Frequency of Ex 
An analysis wa 
treme scores by 
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ample, in terms of either failure or success, 
good or bad—with no intermediate judgments. 
The results showed that Scale Positions 1 and 
7 were used on the average in 41% of the scores 
by CIII and in 38% of the scores by TIII. This 
finding does not support Johnson’s contention. 

On the other hand, Mowrer has suggested 
(1953) that the neurotic process is set in motion 
by guilt due to evasiveness. With a score of 4 
taken as an index of evasion because it seems 
to reflect indiscriminateness, ambivalence, OT 
lack of opinion, the two groups were compared. 
The therapy group used Score 4 in 12% of 
their scores; controls used it 17% of the time. 
This finding fails to support Mowrer’s hypoth- 
esis, but the incidence of 4 may be an inade- 
quate measure of evasiveness. 


Parent Identification Analysis 


The problem of identification with parent 
figures plays a part in almost all theories of 
therapy. Mowrer has hypothesized (1953) that 
the neurotic suffers from faulty identification 
and often identifies with the parent of the oP 
posite sex. In order to test if therapy Ss differ 
before therapy from nontherapy Ss in choice 
of favored parent, a chi square analysis w45 
made comparing CI and TI for their scores 9” 
the evaluative factor for the concepts ™ 
MOTHER and MY FATHER. The larger group? 
rather than the matched groups, were used } 
order to reach the necessary cell frequencies 
for the statistical analysis. d 

The control and therapy groups both favor 
the mother, in agreement, apparently, with th 
over-all cultural pattern in American society: 
In the therapy group, 45% rated their father 
as less valued than their mothers; in the contro 
group, 38% held the same view. The therapy 
group rated the father more favorably tba b 
the mother in 31% of the cases, compared pen 
14% in the control group. A striking cheer 
teristic of the control groups, both CI an A 
was that almost half of them (48%), rega” 
of sex, scored the two parents identically i 
the evaluative factor, whereas only 24% of ily 

a. 
therapy Ss rated their parents as eq 
“good.” The chi square for the differenc? 6 
tween the distributions of the two 8° 
shows significance beyond the .01 level. ysis 

An attempt was made by a pattern and 6k) 
of the evaluative scores for ME, MY FAT 
and MY MOTHER to see if the therapy S$ sho 


dles$ 
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fon aoe that would distinguish them 
dama a ee No clear neurotic para- 
“Im fine Ta or either of two patterns: (1) 
etten h y parents aren’t” (ME judged 
fie. Pm oF both parents), or (2) “They’re 
frente) 14 (ate judged “worse” than both 
tate tick ee was also no evidence to indi- 
= ell ee rate themselves as superior 
widely pach their parents discriminate more 
cen their parents. 


P. 
rocess of Change Following Therapy 


The Process of change following therapy was 
from y a comparison of 25 Ss selected 
take oe all Ss in Group TIII. This pro- 
of the Pear Sadd because of the small size 
'S Were sele lerapy sample from TIII. The 25 
toup Try i from among the original 32 in 
On prethera a, matching of TII and TIIT Ss 
order ne PY factor scores for a given concept 
í ° control differences attributable to 


i 
ference Scores were obtained for TII by 
pretherapy from posttherapy 
These difference scores were 
obtaineg the difference scores for TII 
from the Ff Subtracting first test factor scores 
ids ae apate retest scores. 
ences ber, Ysis yielded ¢ values for the differ- 
nificant | matched samples that were sig- 
roy at y for the concept me. Thus, the 
Significant „concluded therapy, TII, showed a 
Self conce 'mprovement in its judgment of the 
On the og after therapy. Me changed for TII 
S, as a factor an average of 2.1 scale 
en me a with only .9 for TIIT; on the 
te nits aoe TII shifted an average of 2.1 
T uing a npare with a shift by THI in 
Shifted irection of —.2; on relaxed-tense, 
ared a average of 1.2 scale units as 
t h TII’s shift of .2, While TII’s 


pared with 


actiy 

fete, Y fact 

oe. Tom ee Was not significantly dif- 
fac Is, the analyses of the other 


à tors a 
at TS ar 
the 02 tie of relaxed-tense were significant 


Discussion 


diffe, ndings + 4: 
titted fen that control Ss can be 
m A 
of tne @eanings th therapy Ss prior to therapy 
ey attribute to the concepts 


dife, Self 

fan a 

Cepte. tial h of parents on the semantic 
= EON erapy Ss devalue these con- 


S apparently do not. 
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That therapy affects the self-estimate and 
not the judgment of the parents may seem 
surprising. When one recalls, however, that 
the therapy Ss were predominantly away from 
home and family, being treated in university 
settings, one may have a partial explanation. 
If therapy is relearning or reality-testing with 
new meanings learned in therapy, the relevant 
persons may have to be present. Of these, only 
the self was available to our sample; the 
parents were not. Furthermore, clients may 
tolerate more easily a devaluing picture of 
their parents (or perhaps an accurate percep- 
tion?) than a devaluing perception of them- 
selves. It was conjectured by Osgood and 
Luria (1954) that the dissociation in a multiple 
personality case came in part from the patient’s 
striving for an acceptable estimate of herself. 

The present results are in agreement with 
those of Rogers & Dymond and others (1954) 
on the central role of the self concept and 
suggest that further refinement of the self con- 
cept may provide potent tools for the study of 
personality development. 

The result on comparison of the parents 
suggests that differential evaluations of the two 
parents do not occur in most normal Ss. Per- 
haps normality requires positive acceptance of 
both parent roles. Thus, acceptance and valu- 
ation of both parents may be more important 
for the development of successful identification 
than discrimination between the roles of the 
two parents. 

The influence of the response 
the control and therapy Ss on the results should 
not be overlooked. The meaning of the self and 
the parents for the therapy Ss, before therapy, 
is most frequently in the “greys.” Control Ss 
tended, instead, to use “black and white.” 
This may influence measurements of semantic 
distance among the three concepts. But the 


fact remains that the controls were not self- 
valuing, whereas the therapy Ss 


and parent-dev 

were. Devaluation of self and parents may well 
be diagnostic of people in trouble; anon 
ment in therapy may require improvement n 
the self concept, not necessarily of parent con- 
cepts. 

Results of pretherapy 
any significant difference 
groups selecte 
may either be due to small s 
true lack of selection on the 


tendencies of 
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pist. Semantic studies of the effects of therapy 
in general and specifically by therapists of 
differing persuasions would be very desirable. 
The method used here could provide valuable 
information. 

Many questions are raised for further study. 
What role does the change in the self concept 
play? How does the change in the self concept 
correlate with the success of the therapy? Does 
the successful client shift semantically toward 
greater agreement with his therapist’s semantic 
framework? Therapy may well prove to be a 
process of reinforcement for semantic agree- 
ment by the client with the therapist’s meaning 
system as suggested by Greenspoon (1955) and 
Verplanck (1955). A central problem may be 
that of how behavioral changes become asso- 
ciated with semantic changes. 


SUMMARY 


The reliability of the semantic differential 
has been reported for a group of Ss entering 
therapy and for a control group. The evalu- 
ative factor was found to be highly reliable; 
potency and activity were less reliable factors 
for both groups. 

The therapy group could be differentiated 
from the nontherapy group on the basis of the 
meanings of certain key personal concepts, self 
and parent figures. The therapy Ss rated these 
concepts less favorably than nontherapy Ss. 
Therapy Ss tended to be somewhat less ex- 
treme than control Ss in their semantic judg- 
ments. 

About half the control Ss view the parent 
figures as being alike on the evaluative factor 
as compared with only one-fourth of the 
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therapy Ss. Where any distinction is made 
between the parents, the mother tends to be 
the more favorably rated one for both therapy 
and control Ss. 

The therapy process appeared to improve 
the judgment of the self concept significantly. 
Judgments of the parent concepts did not seem 
to change. 
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= was recently conducted by one 

ua ee writers (Rechtschaf- 

testing a on h part of which involved 
alphabet an of subjects (Ss) on a reversed 
distributer ¢ ing task under both massed and 
cerns a in aaa The present report con- 
to detenn wae of these performance data 
Manifest An their relationship to scores on the 
native adie Scale (MAS). Several alter- 
to the Ait ions could be made with respect 
to the h re of this relationship. According 
(loss, 195 heses of Spence (1956), Taylor 
ë series ae associates, who initiated 
ifn ia les relating the MAS to per- 
MAS ore ertain learning tasks, scores on 
to Sy lal ot Considered to be related in part 
A naa Coe or drive. Applying 

i a s rom Hullian theory, these 
Ween drive postulated an interaction be- 
evel and learning task variables, 


hig} 
aer dri 
ve levels facilitating performance in 


Simple + l 
: T in which a single response tend- 
ich re ari and inhibiting it on 
a sepa of intratask responses 
vea ee. correct response is rela- 
bs rable response interference 
the hi a ved in reversed alphabet 
their co practiced patterns of the 
3 © product: inary form often interfering 
oe tive Telationshi of the reversed letters. A 
oh a etween ship would therefore be ex- 
infe le MAS hi task performance and scores 
Nor to rie jeseatere (high drive Ss) being 
contra ers. 
a alg drive interpretation of 
a are the hypotheses pro- 


cy ig 

e 
tasks in wh 
are evoked 


nting, 
TS } 


n. Extendi intraversion-extroversion 
inhibi 2” Eyse ing certain notions put forth 
tion, ag oe has proposed that reactive 

is defined by Hull (1943), is 


Major 
orti 5 
P¥chiate Was at eA of this research was done while 
spital o Research hicago Branch of the VA Neuro- 
? Chicago “2 Laboratory at the West Side VA 
8o, Illinois, 
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generated more easily and dissipates less 
quickly in extroverted individuals than in 
introverts. He has further stated that the 
MAS is, in part, related to the introversion- 
extroversion dimension, high scorers on the 
MAS tending to be introverts. Thus, Eysenck 
believes, the demonstrated superiority of 
“high anxiety” groups (as defined by the MAS) 
in such tasks as classical conditioning may be 
attributed to the development of lesser 
amounts of reactive inhibition rather than to a 
higher drive level. In the present task, 
Eysenck’s hypothesis would predict, contrary 
to drive theory, an over-all posifive relation- 
ship between MAS scores and task perform- 
ance (particularly during massed practice), the 
low anxious Ss becoming increasingly inferior 
to the high anxious with successive trials due 
to the greater accumulation of reactive in- 
hibition. 
‘Additional analyses of the data were also 
made. A factor analysis performed by O’Con- 
nor, Lorr, and Stafford (1956) has identified 
five different factors in the MAS. Each of 
these factors could, of course, be related to 


ance in the same manner. If one or 


perform 
mber of practical 


more were not, however, a nw 
and theoretical problems affecting MAS re- 
search would arise. Five MAS subscores, each 
consisting of the items assigned to them by 
O’Connor et al., were therefore obtained for 
each S and related to task performance in the 


same manner as scores on the total test. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The 96 Ss, 48 men and 48 women, drawn 
from an introductory psychology class, were originally 
selected in such a manner that half fell above and hal 

the R (Rhathymia) Scale of 
CR (Guilford & 
cale were not 
d wi MAS 
o the class in an 
dered to have be 


o identify the 
racted fac- 


signific 
(which 
tion), the 
with respect to the latter. 

MAS  subscores. In a 
parameters underlying ac 


ttempting t 
h of the five ext 
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Connor, Lorr, and Stafford considered only 
Ss oon correlations of .35 or higher; this practice 
was followed in the present study in determining sub- 
scores. Of the 38 (out of 50) items that met this level, 
eight reached it for two of the factors and were thus 
included in two of the subscores. The exact items in- 
volved and their factor loadings may be found in the 
original report of O’Connor et al. (1956, p. 161). The 
description of the factors, as offered by these writers, 
is as follows: A—(12 items) chronic anxiety associated 
with self-consciousness, sensitivity, and lack of personal 
security; B—(8 items) increased physiological reac- 
tivity to emotional stimuli (e.g., blushing, sweating, 
easy embarrassment, etc.); C—(5 items) intense inner 
strain associated with sleep difficulty; D—(8 items) a 
sense of personal inadequacy; E—(14 items) motor 
tension (restlessness, tiring quickly, etc.). 
Experimental procedure. Each S, tested individually, 
was instructed to print the alphabet upside down and 
backwards in a test booklet as rapidly as possible. The 
S was given five 30-sec. trials separated by 30-sec. rest 
intervals, a 1-min. rest interval, and finally 5 min. of 
continuous practice. During the latter, S turned to the 
next page every 30 sec. at a signal from E, thus per- 


mitting analysis of performance in successive 30-sec. 
units. 


RESULTS 


The clearest demonstration of the relation- 
ship between MAS scores and task perform- 
ance, particularly with respect to the develop- 
ment of reactive inhibition, is afforded by 
comparing the performance of Ss selected from 
the extremes of the MAS distribution to form 
a high and low anxiety group. The 32 Ss 
(lower third) with the lowest MAS scores (10 
or below) and the 32 (upper third) with the 
highest scores (17 or above) were chosen for 
this purpose. The mean number of letters 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR REPEATED MEASURES OF 
THE PERFORMANCE OF THE Two REME GROUPS 


DURING DISTRIBUTED AND MASSED PRACTICE 
| Distributed Massed 
Source | ay -_—_—__| _—_ 
| Mean F Mean F 
| | Square Square 
| mE = ae 
Between groups | 1 1304.11 10.62*/2877.26 14.07 
Between Ss same | 62, 122.83] 204.50 
group | 
z7* 
Between trials 4 373.90,84.59*| 39.97 10.57 
Trials X groups 4| 5.23) 1.18 4.79| 1.2 
Pooled Ss X trials |248| 4.42 3.78 


* Significant at .01 level of confidence. 


TABLE 2 18 
OBTAINED AND ESTIMATED CORRELATION CoErrICIENG 
(WITH LENGTH or Test HELD Constant) BETWEF? 
PERFORMANCE AND Various MAS MEASURES 


No. 
MAS Measure Items tobt Tout: 
Factor A 12 —.218* =~ 206" 
B 8 -026 -030 
Ç 5 =.156 — 289 
D E i —.146, 
E 14 121g — 218" 
Rejected items 12 — .204* —.212 
Total scale 50 —.272** 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


printed by the two groups in each 30 sec- il 
during both the distributed and massed cao 
are shown in Fig. 1. As may be seen, the ad 
anxiety group was superior in performan? 
throughout. Further, although the an? 4 
practice session seemed to result in the dev" 
opment of considerable reactive inhibition, 
indicated by the downward slopes of pe” 
curves, the magnitude of the difference A 
tween the two groups appeared to rema 
constant. ed 
The data for the distributed and mass 

trials were each subjected to an analysis 6 
variance for repeated measures (Edwar i 
1950), the results of which are summarize a 
Table 1. In each case the between-groups F Ta 
significant (at the .01 level or beyond), eri 
the interaction between groups and trials Oe 
not. Since there was no indication of a di 
ential effect of the two types of practice 0? 
extreme groups, a single performance mea"! s, 
the total number of letters printed in all pe- 
was obtained for each S. The Pearson ” 


pe 


Table 2 


the cas 
Scales, 


expect 
tion 
inver 
Be A 
paks elated to task performance. Ey- 
Med. 
diffe, ? Not $ 
vair ntial ely was there no evidence that 
Opeq ;. “Mounts of reactive inhibition de- 
Prac 
Obtaj 
i 
Preg;, Vere i Leas aaa 
h “dicteg. in the opposite direction to those 
t 
be eses 
ve ën the Nh reflect the lack of correlation 
of ha dimen, TAS and his intraversion-extro- 
Seo velopment af between the latter and rate 
Tes of reactive inhibition, or both. 
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twee is i 

= -i esty and the MAS, using all 96 
» Was —.272, a value which is signifi 

a i hich 1s significant 
ne 01 level of confidence. 7 ji 


Correlations 
clations were also computed between 


task f 

maT mn and each of the subscales 

a matter of į o the five O'Connor factors. As 

Was also PN o interest, a correlation 

Scores on R between performance and 

in any of the m items that were not included 
actors. As indicated in Table 2, 


rs N 
except that for Factor B were in the 


expe : 
se sono direction. In spite of the 
of them (for Ta items on each subscale, three 
items) were sj actors A, E, and the 12 rejected 
the .05 ley, weed different from zero at 
Were due ny The different correlation values 
number of Si of course, to the different 
Equation su ems on each subscale. Using an 
tion 12 i by Gulliksen (1950, Equa- 
compare E 4), an attempt was made to 

i e goodness of the subscales more 


tect ° 

een Spey, estimating the 7’s that would have 

€T of items a i ee had had the same num- 
Ee X longest subscale (14 items). 

ines ai little change in the value of 

Pra rom this procedure except in 

which ny C, the shortest of the sub- 

ifted from —.156 to —.289. 


ers 


Discussion 
resul 
tation a of the present study confirm the 
rawn from the drive interpreta- 


of anxi 
Sel xiety that MAS scores would be 


The 


ypo 
Potheses, however, were not con- 


in l 
the two groups during massed 


tice 
ut als : 
also the group differences that did 


e failure to support Eysenck’s 


of 


Sc th 
ale (1935€ SS on the Guilford Rhathymia 


Colle, 1939 i 
Sion, 96S to Pi used by Eysenck and his 
signif Not. easure the extroversion dimen- 
Were atly tt mentioned earlier, correlate 

t vith the MAS {p = —.188) nor 


Mea. ey " 
as si $ 
Ures nificantly related to various 


tas . 3 
# k performance, including 2 
amount of reactive inhibition 


— by massed practice (Rechtschaffen, 
ae ED rr hee ey 

: c ; i ord (1956) 
have questioned the drive interpretation of 
MAS research on the basis of their findings: 
“More or less implicit, at least for users of the 
A scale, is the assumption that the scale 
measures a simple unitary drive. ... If the 
Scale is to be used as a systematic measure of 
drive or motivational level in experimental 
work, it is important to determine whether 
one or more drives are manifested in the scores” 
(p. 160). In a recent review, Eriksen (1957) 
also cast doubt on the use of the MAS in drive 
research because of its multidimensionality. 
Such statements seem to be based on a mis- 
understanding of the drive construct as it is 
employed in the Hullian system: there is, in 
essence, but a single drive state, its value being 
determined by the aggregate strength of all 
primary and secondary needs, relevant or ir- 
relevant, that are operative at the moment 
(Hull, 1943; Spence, 1956). Thus, even if it is 
assumed that each of the factors represents a 
different source of drive, the multidimension- 
ality of the MAS has no necessary significance 
as far as drive theory is concerned, as long as 
each dimension may be shown to have drive 
properties.” The results of the analyses of the 
subscales, including the one containing the 12 


items not assig gest that 


ned to any factor, sug: 
all but one have the postulated drive prope! 
were related to t 


he experimental cri- 
anner. Since the eight 
deficient factor were 


ties, bey 
terion in the expected m: 


items constituting the t 
essentially unrelated to the experimental meas- 


a more efficient test may well result from 
he total scale. 

of the MAS bas 

ficance for drive research, 


ure, 
the omission of these from t 
2 While the multidimensionality 
no necessary theoretical signi n 
a practical question concerning subject ren E 
might arise if one were to assume that a a pen 
of different drive sources was y Sen 
scores on the test. For examp: e 
very high score on one of the factors ar 
D e classified as & “high drive 
y “low drive” 5, 35 would be 
cedures? However, an exami- 


ceiving a 
on the rest better be 
rather than as a relativel 
the case with current pro 
nation of the O’ConnoT, 


ix (1956, p- 161) shows 
matrix ( ee aiserepan 


indicating that : 
such as illustrated above, WOU 


occur. 


cies among 


jd be very unlikely to 
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SUMMARY 


A group of 96 Ss was given a reversed print- 
ing task, presumed to involve considerable 
intratask interference. Task performance was 
found to be negatively correlated with Ss’ 
scores on the Manifest Anxiety Scale. Scores on 
a number of subscales, corresponding to factors 
extracted from the total scale in a previous 
study, were also computed for each S and 
these correlated with performance. All but one 
of these 7’s were in the expected negative direc- 
tion. The theoretical implications of these 
findings were discussed. 
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s N ; n 
| I ope approach to psychologi- 
and Baker Oe ene ad by Dazaws 
emphasized. On i > , two problems were 
Pattern of moti e one hand, an individual’s 
mining the pot vation was regarded as deter- 
ing stress 5 ency of any situation in produc- 
reaction is n the other hand, once a stress 
epends u aroused, the person’s behavior 
disturbance, F his method of coping with the 
Cognitive co, actors both of motivation and of 
In the syste ntrol therefore need to be included 
ome ex H study of psychological stress. 
point of T rimental efforts to examine this 
Lazarus eax. have recently been reported 
‘ogel, ‘La Broverman, & Mayer, 1957; 
Volving th er, & Lazarus, 1958), mainly in- 
both by oe. manipulation of motive strength 
tion of g; S experimental arousal and by selec- 
tively ghee differing degrees of some rela- 
Motivation). “Ly motivational trait (intrinsic 
Stticted to h The present paper is mostly re- 
of intring: g experimental analysis of the role 
ain cae Motivation.? It deals with three 
First a e 
Motivation ya important is the role of type 
occurs 7 determining whether a stress 
i iy ‘te a excelent recent review of 
Wer Presented by o of ego involvement has 
wil, P°Pose that erson and Reuder (1956). 
iti Toduce a st any typical stressor situation 
th Portant È ate of stress only if it threatens 
fe crimes ee tivations of the S. Thus, if 
acy of ao oe: doubt on the intellectual 
eve intellect rha has little motivation to 
tima q this oe there will be little or no 
afili arily sithe uay we selected Ss who were 
atio Sa achievement motivated or 
This Ivated, exposing them to an 


1 
Brant investi 7 
Realty 7 oa tion was supported by a research 
sy, the Nati the National Institute of Mental 
s vice, ional Institutes of Health, Public 
article = 
© Single ee the first of two which actually rep- 
Tole operimental effort to study simulta- 
Ors in intrinsic motivation and cognitive 
Psychological stress. 
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achievement stressor and an affiliation stressor 
condition. Our expectation was that a state of 
stress would occur only if the stressor condition 
communicates with the predominant motive 
pattern. 

The second issue concerns the relation of the 
stress state to task performance. The problem 
is a complicated one, and the evidence from 
the literature suggests that there is no simple 
relationship between stress and performance 
(Lazarus, Deese, & Osler, 1952; McClelland, 
1951); sometimes there appears to be facilita- 
tion of performance and at other times there is 
impairment. It has been shown that facili- 
tation or impairment is partly a function of 
the S’s cognitive structure (Broverman & Laz- 
arus, 1958). Others (Sarason & Mandler, 1952) 
have suggested that one should expect no 
change, facilitation, or impairment in perform- 
ance, respectively, depending upon the com- 
patibility of the stressor-produced responses 
with the required task operations. Our present 
approach to the problem includes the use of 
two different types of tasks, a perceptual-motor 
task (the McKinney Reporting Test: McKin- 
ney, Strother, Hines, & Allee, 1951), and a 
more conceptual task (scrambled words). We 
hypothesized that a stress state would increase 
perceptual motor output (a frequent finding in 
other research [Lazarus et al., 1952]) but would 
impair conceptual operations. In the case of 
the former, increased affect should be com- 
patible with greater motor output, while in 
conceptual operations, the affect should result 


in interference. : 3 
Finally, we chose one infrequently ue 
additional variable, the S’s past history © 
success or failure in his predominant ee 
tional sphere, that is, achievemens a ete 
tion, because such success OF failur' g 
determine the nature of ihe ne 
of the present stressor situation, OF, 
flect personality characteristics, e sehen 
the ability to master stresstul xp 


es, 
Previously successful Ss, oD both above bases, 
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should be less readily disturbed by the stressor 
conditions. 


METHOD 


Selection of Subjects 


The assessment of achievement motivation 
and of affiliation motivation was accomplished 
by means of a variety of techniques which 
were devised to screen a large group of Ss, 
selecting for the experiment only those with 
clear manifestations of the desired motive 
traits. The selection plan involved an attempt 
to obtain ideal cases who were either highly 
motivated toward achievement and disinter- 
ested in affiliation, or highly motivated toward 
affiliation and disinterested in achievement. 
These Ss were further subdivided into success- 
ful and unsuccessful groups so that four groups 
of 10 Ss each were ultimately created: affilia- 
tion oriented’ successful, affiliation oriented 
unsuccessful, achievement oriented successful, 
and achievement oriented unsuccessful. Let us 
consider the six techniques devised to select 
Ss with these characteristics. 


Academic achievement in relation to aptitude. This 
index was based on the S’s academic class standing in 
relation to his performance on the American Council 
on Education college aptitude test. Both distributions 
were expressed in standard score form, and the differ- 
ence between the paired scores identified some Ss whose 
aptitude was greater than achievement (under- 
achievers) and some who were relatively high in aca- 
demic achievement compared with aptitude (over- 
achievers). 

Amount of study. Each S was required to indicate 
on a chart, on which half-hour intervals each day for 
a whole week were arrayed, what he had done during 
these intervals the previous week. Each half-hour 
space had to be filled in. To serve as a guide, a number 
of activities were illustrated on the margin of the chart, 
including organized school athletics, dating, school club 
activity, studying, relaxing alone, bull sessions, cards, 
etc. From this it was „possible to obtain information 

about the amount of time the S spent studying or in 
some closely related ate and the amount of social 

ow ged 1N. 
activity he sont i, Each S was given a 15-item 

lg P stion to be answered true or false. The 
bor ns conan so that achievement values were 


i iation values. For example, Item 4 
pirer > en is bad, it kills friendship”; 


stated “Competition 
Hence “oriented” to 
-e shall use the term “oriented 
es ae aches = in terms of the behavioral 


refer to the groups C° g 
criterion of motivation, 
are clearly referring to t 


state or disposition. 


and “motivation” when we 
he inference of a motivated 
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Item 8 was, “I would rather be voted ‘most likely to 
succeed’ than ‘most popular guy on campus’ ”; and 
Item 11 read, “People who study a lot seem pretty one- 
sided, they don’t have too many friends.” The answer 
“true” to Items 4 and 11 suggests stronger affiliation 
than achievement values, while a “true” for Item 8 
suggests the reverse. 

Social attainment scale. A shortened adaptation of 
the Worcester Social Attainment Scale (Phillips & 
Cowitz, 1953) was prepared on which the § was re- 
quired to indicate memberships in social organizations, 
teams or school organizations, officerships held, jobs 
held, community activity, and so on. It was possible 
by means of this questionnaire to estimate the degree 
of accomplishment of Ss in affiliative activities com- 
pared with activities that were aimed at academic oF 
occupational achievement. 

Sociometric scale. Since all of the selection techniques 
were administered in group, it was possible to ask each 
boy, in turn, to stand while the others rated him on 4 
five-point scale concerning how well they knew him 
and how well they liked him. Thus, we could determine 
(a) how well an S was known by his peers, (b) how well 
he was liked by his peers, (c) how well he himsel 
knew others in the class, and (d) to what extent he 
liked them. m 

Teachers’ ratings. Each S had been asked to giv? 
the names of three teachers whom he felt knew pi 
best. Each of the teachers was given a scale upon yie 
he rated the S’s aptitude, his academic effort, his day 
for warm affiliative relationships with others, and Ta 
success at achieving warm affiliative relationships. T! y 
categories on the scale were arranged so that they p, 
resented different degrees of affiliative and achievem? 
striving and the successfulness of the S in satisfy? 
these needs. 
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During the initial selection procedures, fe 
va 


students at the Worcester Academy, 2 pri A 
college preparatory school in Worcestèh 
Massachusetts, were used as Ss. The boys os 
been asked to cooperate by their school atta 
ities. They ranged in age from 16 to 19 ue 
with an occasional student over 20. They Vy 
told that they were to be tested by two cie 0 
University psychologists but were give iy- 
explanation by the school regarding the pi, 
pose of the tests. They were initially teste! 
three groups of just over 60 boys each, 4 

the same morning. The group sessions a jd 
approximately 90 minutes. The Ss Were a) 
the purpose of the testing was to select 4 gi 
number of students who were to be us® 


further experimentation. m 
4We wish to express our great appreciatiO” „d- 

William S. Piper, Headmaster of the Worceste® jons 

emy, and R. L. W. Smyth, Assistant in Adm” studÝ 

for their valuable assistance in conducting thi 

at their school. 
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The si A 
as a for assessing achievement 
utilized im eur, al iliation motivation were 
menial am 1 a way as to produce 40 experi- 
could be abit represented as pure cases as 
oriented and naeh, Twenty achievement 
selected, with 20 affiliation oriented Ss were 

tly sts ig of ench of these groups 
cessful bears Successful or the most unsuc- 
motive ations pod within their particular 
Was choverted | he distribution for each trait 
each subgrou nto standard scores, and Ss for 
of the dei, were taken from the upper parts 

For amet i on each relevant trait. 
ented, Pose a be in the achievement ori- 
east the to pe group, the S had to be in at 
of the stud cae of the group on the criterion 
on the leans hours, as well as in the upper 25% 
the teacher io overachievement. In addition, 

ard and, in = to agree that these Ss worked 
ormance Jey fa judgment, achieved a per- 
or beyond q el in school commensurate with 
teachers? a. ability. Disagreements in the 
iscarding Wen or between criteria, required 
letter — Ss in this group were also 

Tespect to et half of the distribution with 
Splayed in idence of affiliative orientation as 
teachers? tati the sociometric scale and in the 
evidence af ings of social interest as well as in 
Ment scale. ie activity on the social attain- 
in the pio such an S was also required 
ined oiientat per 25% in terms of achieve- 
Uestionnaire ìon on the self-report values 
e. The ten Ss who best fitted these 


Criteri 

a >, 

Otan.. Were 

ae , Shem pe for the achievement 

Mi, Caen: a ul group, and the other cases 
e À - Each additional group was 


In 7 

jag intern sume general fashion. 
thre may PG between the various 
si the ig for the light they 
afi: lures. The ; alidity of the preselection 
S ative iad inference that an S has strong 
Bet upon reece for example, does not 
some t Serie being a high relationship 
S, th In ependent « since each may contribute 
of the Main aven source of variance. For one 
While Motive m ue for attempted gratification 

f ay be in social club activities, 


Con T an 5 

t a los tet it may rest with informal 
there e su he dormitories. Nonetheless, 
betw a aoe to our assumptions if 
ba . Sensible pattern of relationships 


© indi 
ces. Table 1 shows the pattern 
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P TABLE 1 

NTERCORRELATIONS BET THE 
) WEEN CRITERIA FOR 

SELECTION OF AFFILIATION VERSUS ACHIEVEMENT 


MOTIVATION 
B Cc D E i G H 
+.629° 4.391 +.171 +.023 —.055 +.184 —.021 
+.559 +.272 +.375 —.466 —.328 —.035 —.256 
+.265 4.269 +.051 —.016 +.059 —.058 
+.014 +.137 —.234 —.376 +.099 —.182 
+3.04 —.01 +.087 +.231 —.091 
+.617 —.281 —.212 +.354 —.376 
i —.030 —.200 +.043 +.089 
+.268 —.227 +.199 —.4H 
. +.073 +.056 +.161 
+.490 +.094 +.426 
+.091 +2165 
—.143 +.481 
—.097 
—.281 

Note.—Key: 

ject, on sociometric rating 


A How well S said he knew 


others, on sociometric rat- test 


ing test E Achievement-affiliation val- 

B How well S said he liked ues test (see write-up on test 
others, on sociometric rat- 
ing test 

C How well others knew a 
subject, on sociometric rat- 


construction. 
F Study hours 
G Ratings on social attainment 
scale 
ing test H Overachievement index 
D How well others liked a sub- 
* When N = 40, an r of .312 is significant at the .05 level, and an 
When N = 161, an r of .169 
f .224 is significant at the 
e based upon an N of 161. The non- 
ed subjects. 


r of .403 is significant at the .01 level. W 
is significant at the .05 level, and an r oi 


01 level. The italicized y's ar 
italicized r’s are based upon the 40 select 


of intercorrelations, excluding the teachers’ 
judgments which could not be used for correla- 
tion purposes because of their paticular form 

d for this index 


(a pattern analysis was neede 
rather than a scale). The 7’s are presented 


separately for the 40 selected cases, and for 
the total sample of usable records with an Ñ 


of 161. 
Space limitations prevent an elaborate dis- 
n of these interesting intercorrelations. 
of the table, however, Te- 
veals that there are significant oeei 
between the criteria, and that those w ic 
were employed to differentiate ali 
achievement motivation tend to be nega ‘ 
while those which were used within a mo iv 


cussio! 
brief examination 
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pattern are positively related. The pattern of 
intercorrelations gives some empirical support 
to the assumptions underlying our use of the 
various criteria to select ideal types in the 
affiliative versus achievement directions.® 


Physiological Measures of the Stress State 


The main criterion of the arousal of stress 
was based upon autonomic changes usually 
associated with emotions. Ss were told at the 
beginning of the experiment that the relation- 
ship between bodily activity and work was 
being investigated, and that during the experi- 
ment their pulse, blood pressure, and galvanic 
skin response were to be measured. Approxi- 
mately five minutes was spent adapting the S 
to the measuring devices and chatting amiably. 
Measures of the physiological reactivity were 
recorded periodically in all three of the eight- 
minute experimental conditions, GSR readings 
taken at the first and third minutes of any 
particular condition, pulse at two minutes, and 
systolic and diastolic blood pressure at four 
minutes. This same procedure for all three 
measures was repeated twice in each of the 
three experimental conditions. The apparatus 
and method used in obtaining the physiological 
measures was identical to a previous published 
study exploring a similar problem (Vogel et al., 
1958). 

With respect to the statistical treatment of 
the physiological data, regression equations of 
the two experimental conditions, respectively, 
on the practice condition were employed 


5We have not included the McClelland type 
(McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953) of 
fantasy n achievement as a preselection criterion be- 
cause the fantasy measure is subject to the influence 
of many internal as well as external conditions, leaving 
the exact status of the measure in doubt (Lazarus, 
Baker, Broverman, & Mayer, 1957). We did present some 
of the TAT pictures to the 40 preselected Ss, once 
under “neutral conditions” before the experiment 
and then again under “aroused conditions” 

epee the stressor condition. None of the relation- 
fol e Aea these means and any of the dependent 
ships be in the study are significant. Moreover, few 


: i pape faeh 
yaos relationships with other preselection criteria 


signi ignificant relationships were with 
two significan 4 
appeared: aoe ant aaa and aroused n achievement 
the socia. a and ihe overachievement index and 
(ry = +.33), = —.38). Each of these 


ievement (7 = n oa 
n achieveme: : i 
joe eG are, in a sense, in the opposite direction 
relation 3 


hat insufficient atten- 
ion. It seems to us tl t 

Tom aid to the conditions under which the 
aon a etit Tare measures achievement motivation 
n achieve: 
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according to formulas provided by Lacey 
(1956), thus removing the effect of the base 
level (obtained under the practice condition). 
It is our belief that such a procedure is the 
most suitable one for the present experimental 
design, and is probably superior to the one re- 
ported in our previous research (Vogel et al., 
1958). 

Aside from the problem of base level, a 
second issue in simultaneously dealing with 
several measures or channels of physiological 
Tesponse concerns the means of combining 
measures to provide a single index of physio- 
logical reactivity. One technique, recom- 
mended by Lacey, involves taking the most 
reactive physiological channel for each S 
across all conditions and employing that 
channel as his index of physiological reactivity- 
A second alternative is to average the standard 
scores for each measure, systolic and diastolic 
blood pressure, pulse, and GSR, for all three 
conditions. The third alternative is a variant 
of the first in which the most reactive measure 
in each condition is retained for analysis, thus 
occasionally employing a different physiolog!- 
cal channel for the same S under different 
conditions. The first and third techniques con- 
form best to Lacey’s (1952) evidence an 
concepts of autonomic response specificity. 

Since there are theoretical advantages at 
disadvantages to each method in the prese? 
experiment, analyses were performed with 4 
three methods. Occasionally the data are 
reported with respect to one physiologict 
method of measurement, while in othe 
instances another method has been presente 

aj 6 . were 
because more striking relationships Y 
obtained with it. 

In our earlier work (Vogel et al., 1958); 
the most meaningful results were ohtami é 
with the first method, that of Lacey. In tht 
present study we obtained intercorrelatio”® 
between the three physiological measur?” 
with an N of 40, separately for the ego-involv™” 
ment and stressor conditions. Under the & f 
involvement condition, Lacey’s method“, 

z ? + ripo 
using the most reactive channel (igno. 
conditions) correlates +.90 with the mek 
of using the highest channel for each condit! all 
and +.57 with the simple average P pest 
channels. The measure based on the hig 48 
channel for each condition correlates the 
with the average for all channels. Unde" 
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renat ib, the pattern is similar, the 
n T correlations being ++.96, +.65, and 
Signifieare pick as relationships are highly 
i the ae = stantial in magnitude, and 
crane ' of confusion in the literature 
Possible to fo ke : approach lin i atis 
Tea = ora certain amount of inter- 
na y etween them. Most commonly, 
i ike bas relationships with one method 
fing E as that found with another, al- 
» at times, the significance level changes. 


Tasks 


In m 
1958) ee study (Vogel et al., 
Kinney et i cKinney Reporting Task (Mc- 
Consists of at 1951) had been employed. It 

Tee symbol ong Series of circles containing 

he Ss Pig In various quantities in each. 
rately as po 1s to count as quickly and accu- 
each kind ee the number of symbols of 
Was also em he each circle contains. This task 

n addition oyed in the present study. 

Motor task a to this rather simple perceptual- 
which the ya task was also employed 
Scrambled word had to unscramble a set of 
aS possible T S as quickly and as accurately 

Eke eot order to examine performance 
al nik under comparable psycho- 
condition wo ate Ss in each experimental 
Our one-mi rked on them alternately, with 

mute periods of each. 


erime yaa 
ntal Conditions and Procedure 


E 
Session aie experiment took place in two 
Selection t e first session comprised the pre- 
er te e the experimental procedure 
indivi, H two months later. Ss were 
seledri rd over a two-week period. 
EIS Te rom the initial testing were 
tat ating ther ee their cooperation and 
s © of $1 anh they would receive pay at the 
ay appena hour. All of the Ss solicited in this 
iti ed for the experiment. The first 

Sre a a experimental session may be 
4 Utomin th € practice period (following 
tus) į 8 the S to the physiological appa- 


1 . 
Kin paeh the S was given first the 
Pa fork Test and the scrambled 
ie TUctiong th alternating fashion, with the 
o di at he was obtaining practice on 


mi Ere 
“hE get a Des of task in order that he 
the trea, oat to them. Through this point 
Same, accorded all Ss was precisely 
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Each of the four pre-selected groups had 
been subdivided into two matched groups 
which from this point on were given different 
treatments: on the one hand, an affiliation 
stressor condition, and on the other hand, an 
achievement stressor condition. In other words. 
half of the achievement oriented Ss were 
exposed to an achievement stressor and half 
to an affiliation stressor. Similarly, half of the 
affiliation oriented group were exposed to an 
achievement stressor and half to an affiliation 
stressor. 

Following the practice condition, the ego- 
involvement condition was introduced. For 
the achievement stressor treatment, Ss were 
told that the testing, for which they had been 
selected, measured their capacity for successful 
academic and occupational achievement. To 
lend credence to these instructions the experi- 
menter ostensibly read them from a copy of 
the Journal of Educational Psychology. The 
instructions were as follows: 


The sole purpose of the Clark University study is to 
measure degree of academic and intellectual ability. 
Tt has already been shown in previous research that 
persons who are outstanding in general intellectual 
attainment, as well as those who are outstanding in 
their college studies, do superior work on both parts 
of the test. Further work is now being carried out with 
the test. For instance, psychologists have found they 
can best discover which preparatory students will 
become academic successors in college by checking 
both physiological reactivity during the test, as well as 
performance on both the scrambled words and re- 
porting task sections of the test. 


The affiliation stressor treatment, on the 
other hand, included the following instructions 
which emphasized capacities for warm affilia- 
tive relations with other people. These instruc- 
tions were pasted into, and ostensibly read to 
the S from, a copy of the Journal of Personality: 


The sole purpose of the Clark University study is 
to reS E persons have the qualities which 
make warm, friendly personalities. The measures are 
not related to intellectual or social attainment, but a 
concerned with identifying those attributes Pn 
make a person warm and friendly in interperson: seine 
tions. It has already been shown during this scams 
that people who have these pattiedlar oe tance 
superior work on both parts of the test. F z 7 m ee 
psychologists have found that they = a A 
which preparatory students have t aa T mpd 
warmth and friendliness ty ee | e ese pèl- 

‘i 3 a tesh f : 
en a eae words and reporting task 


sections of the test. 
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At this point certain aspects of the tasks 
were changed. The symbols on the McKinney 
Reporting Test were suddenly made to assume 
relevance. For the affiliation stressor treat- 
ment, the symbols represented ‘‘friend,” 
“acquaintance,” and “enemy”; for the achieve- 
ment stressor treatment they represented 
“honors,” “‘pass,” “funk.” With respect to the 
scrambled words task, in the practice session 
both groups had received the same innocuous 
scrambled words such as “truck,” “window,” 

“breeze,” etc. Now in the ego-involvement 
condition, all the words were need related. 

The achievement stressor treatment involved 

such words as “fail,” “poorest,” “teacher,” 

“school”; the affiliation stressor treatment 

included such words as “mother,” “company,” 

“lonely.” The words given the two groups were 

matched for frequency in terms of the Thorn- 

dike-Lorge List (1944), for word length, and 
method of scrambling. During the ego-involve- 
ment condition, Ss performed the tasks just as 
they had done during the practice session with 
eight minutes of work, one minute alternately 
on each task, beginning with the McKinney 

Reporting Test. 

Following the ego-involvement session, the 
experimenter examined each S’s performance 
and initiated the failure-stressor condition by 
informing him that he had failed the test very 
badly. The achievement stressor and affiliation 
stressor treatments involved different threaten- 
ing statements, related to the need state being 
assaulted. For the achievement-stressor treat- 
ment, Ss were told that their prospects for 
college and future successes were poor, and it 
was suggested that it might be worth trying 
again. For the affiliation stressor treatment, the 
person was identified as a person who lacks 
capacity for warm, friendly relationships com- 
pared with others. It was admitted that he 
might have a need for friendly relations but he 
was just not warm and friendly as a person. It 
was implied that all the information obtained 
by ahe experimenter supported this n 
Following these statements, the task perform- 
7 was resumed exactly as in the ego- 
tion, except that every two 
ter, examining the S’s 
criticized its poor 


ance 
involvement condit 
minutes the experimen 


work extemporaneously 
, 


quality. 
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RESULTS 

In our presentation of the results, we shall 
separately examine the data pertinent to the 
three issues cited at the outset. First, we con- 
sider the proposition that stress depends upon 
the relationship between the stressor condition 
(achievement- or affiliation-stressors) and the 
predominant intrinsic motive of the S. 


The Role of Intrinsic Motivation in Determining 
Stress Reactions 


The empirical consequence of our proposi- 
tion that stress depends upon the relevance of 
the stressor condition to the motive pattern 
can be examined by comparing the Ss who are 
achievement oriented with those who are 
affiliation oriented in respect to physiological 
arousal under the two types of ego-orienting 
conditions. Table 2 presents these data. We 
have presented the physiological reactivity 25 
determined by the various subject-conditio? 
interactions, in terms of each of the three pro- 
cedures for combining physiological measures 
discussed in the procedure section. 

While the trends for each of these procedure’ 
are similar, there are significant interactions 
between type of motive orienting condition a” 
motive pattern for the first two, but not f0" 


TABLE 2 z 

PHYSIOLOGICAL AROUSAL as A Function or TyPE ° 

INTRINSIC MOTIVATION AND THE NATURE OF T” 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Hipnas 
anne 
Highest fer Each Averof 
a Channel® Con- for fes? 
Groups and Conditions (Lacey) dition? Meas 
Achievement motivation 1 
achievement oriented 60.7 62.3 54. 
conditions 0.6 
affiliation oriented con- 57.2 59.3 50. 
ditions 
Affiliation motivation 1.9 
achievement oriented 58.6 60.1 5L 
conditions 52.8 
affiliation oriented con- 63.1 64.0 i 
ditions ae 
ariatio” 


Note.—There is a significant main effect source of Vi 
when the ego-involvement condition is compared with the s 
condition. These figures are derived by summing across these hin 
conditions because the patterns shown here are comparable ig. 
the ego-involvement and stressor conditions and tend to” | thë 
nificant in each case. This breakdown is simpler and MOT gys 
point in examining the role of motivation in determining ® 
under stressor conditions. 

® F = 5.58; significant at less than .05 level. 

> P = 5.00; significant at less than .05 level. 

°F = 2.88; not significant. 
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the thi 

eee words, when the achieve- 
ien Sones Eo is presented with achieve- 
Rf rents st itions (conditions that pose 
ES atha rent to the central motive state of 
reactivity j is a high degree of autonomic 
aien n the other hand, when the 
ianrelevint pened group is exposed to a 
conditions) i rea (the affiliation oriented 
Similarly, ek iere is a low degree of reactivity. 
i eiio a the affiliation oriented group 
loging! chk liation orientation, the physi- 
group is penny is greater than when this 
condition. A - baa an achievement-orienting 
in which P er analysis of these results 
separated fro eo angoli condition is 
no significan a the stressor condition produces 
same for Coa interactions. The pattern is the 
occurs she experimental conditions, and it 
Physiological ess of the method of combining 
striking and aoe although it is more 
methods he atistically significant with some 

with others. 


The R 
elatio 
mance n of the Stress State to Task Perfor- 
Ther 
ed 5 i 
between =" not exist a simple relationship 
nding ta Stress state and performance, a 
was expected in the light of the 


litera 

the on stress and performance and on 
(195g) on Previous research by Vogel et al. 
depended aere it was found that performance 
Somat; upon the interplay of motivation and 


€ reactivi 
tivity. Moreover, we have hypoth- 


P; 
ERrontanon TABLE 3 
ELE AS AN Ix 
LEVANCE AND Py INTERACTIVE FUNCTION OF STRESS 
MYSIOLOGICAL REACTIVITY UNDER 


=... n 
=n THE STRESSOR CONDITION 


Percent Items 


Correct 
cece ot 
Group Kin 
N | Kin-| _ | Both 
ney | 2» | Tasks 
Re | 2g | Com, 
port- > i a 
— est | a 
Aati 
High on relevant stressor 


50.56/61 .34/55.95 
39.46/48. 5143.98 


49.58/51 .06|50.32 


L a 
plow he logical reactivity! 10 


otivati Ysiologica] iyi 
High pha irrelevant streo m 


Low Phy: 
ow Physio gical reactivity) 10 


~ lk 
a Noten gical reactivity| 10 |45.34|56.98/51-16 
eragin © index 7 
Split, Thane Measures Physiological reactivity here is based on 
Feo. e in each channel and making a median 


or metho, 
interaction ® Produce only comparable trends 
-34; significant at below .05 level. 
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nie ee Pega 
Se aia ae a lin FEE] 
In the present study, s e aE | blots: 

y A gnificant relation- 
ships were found between performance and the 
motivation variable alone, or between per- 
formance and the relevance of the stressor 
conditions to intrinsic motivation. However, 
as has been previously found in similar research 
(Vogel et al., 1958), significant effects in per- 
formance were obtained when stress relevance 
and physiological reactivity were studied in 
interaction. 

If we combine performance on both the 
McKinney Reporting Test and the Scrambled 
Words Task in terms of percentage of items 
correct during the stressor condition, we find 
that when the S is exposed to a stressor condi- 
tion relevant to his intrinsic motivation, his 
performance is good if he also responds to the 
stressor condition with a high degree of physi- 
ological reactivity. However, under stress 
relevant conditions and with a low degree of 
physiological reactivity, performance is likely 
to be poor. On the other hand, when the stres- 
sor is irrelevant to the predominant intrinsic 
motivation and there is a high degree of 
physiological reactivity, performance is less 
adequate than when there is a low degree of 
physiological reactivity. These data are pre- 
sented in Table 3 with the McKinney Report- 


ing Test and the Scrambled Words Task 
shown separately, as well as combined. This 
iously reported 


finding replicates one previ 
(Vogel et al., 1958) with the McKinney Re- 
t was argued that Ss who 


porting Test where i 
were aroused even when it 
or, conversely, unaroused wh 
aroused, showed inadequate performance 
functioning. It should be noted that 1m the 
over-all analysis of variance, nO significant 
effects were contributed by type of stressor or 
Therefore 


type of motivation b. themselves. 
S ff n the form of 


it was possible to combine them 1 
motivation-relevance categories. 
An interesting relationship bet 


relevance and performance as a 
type of task appears in Table 4. These data 


deal with our hypothesis that stress will a 
tate certain sensory-motor Sse a 
interfere with conceptual ones. It w i e e 
that a motivation relevant stressor 1 associa 


is inappropriate 
en they should be 


ween stress 
function of 
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TABLE 4 


PERFORMANCE AS A FUNCTION OF Stress RELEVANCE 
AND Type OF TasK* 


W. Vocet, S. RAYMOND, AND R. S. Lazarus 


TABLE 5 
SUCCESSFULNESS AT MOTIVE GRATIFICATION IN 
RELATION TO PHYSIOLOGICAL AROUSAL 


Ego-Involve- 


ment Stressor 
Group N 3/3, > |Z 
£ |35| 6 |33 
a |s] 2 |85 
S | S| 2 | be 
a a a am 
Motivation 
relevant stressor 20 |55.06/45.98|/57 .94|53 .49 
Motivation 


irrelevant stressor 20 |52.25/55.70)54.10/56.31 


Note.—Performance measured by number items attempted. 
Similar trends are found for percentage items correct. 
* Interaction F (motivation X tasks X conditions) is significant 


below 05 level. 
8 Essentially the same pattern of results is found if high and 


low physiological reactivity or arousal is substituted for the 
motivation relevance categories. 


with low performance output on the conceptual 
task (scrambled words) compared with a moti- 
vation irrelevant stressor. The reverse pattern, 
however, holds for the perceptual-motor task 
(McKinney Reporting Test). A motivationally 
relevant stressor is associated with higher 
output than a motivationally irrelevant 
stressor. It should also be noted parenthetically 
that the same kind of relationship is found with 
degree of physiological reactivity as the means 
of S classification; physiological arousal and 
motivational relevance have been shown to be 
related in Table 2. Moreover, type of stressor 
and type of motivation separately produced no 
significant effects, making the combined cate- 
gories of motivation relevance appropriate. 

Past Success and Failure and the Stress Reaction 


At this point it should be recalled that both 
the affiliation oriented and achievement ori- 
ented Ss were divided into those considered 
sful in gratifying these needs and those 
successful. By means of the fac- 
it was possible to study the con- 
this variable to the arousal of a 
Table 5 demonstrates that de- 

in fulfilling one’s predominant 
a ae "a a agnem factor in determin- 
Sag degree of affective arousal. Successful 
wg i irs more readily aroused in the ego- 
per : ent condition (minimal threat) than 
involvem! ful people, but, in turn, their increase 
Leeann arousal under the stressor 
os (strong threat) is less than for the 
co; 


succes: 
who were un: 
torial design, 
tribution of 
state of stress. 


Physiological Arousal* 


Group NW Eroi 
Ego-involve- 
ment SERE 
Successful 20 55.43 64.28 
Unsuccessful 20 52.17 67.68 


^ The method of combining physiological measures here is the 
use of the highest channel (Lacey’s method). With this method the 
interaction F = 4.49; significant below the .05 level. With the use 
of the highest channel for each condition, the F is 3.43 approaching 
significance. The data are comparable in direction with a simple 
averaging of physiological measures, but do not reach statistica! 
significance. 


unsuccessful group. Further analysis has 
shown that there is no interaction betwee? 
success and stress relevance, or success an 
the nature of the motive pattern. Moreovel, 
there was no significant effect of past degree 0 
success on any of the performance measures. 


SUMMARY 


Three issues were explored experimentally 
in this study. One dealt with the propositio” 
that the arousal of a state of stress depen 
upon intrinsic motive states in the individual 
as well as the nature of the stressor conditio™® 
A second was concerned with the relatio?’ 
between a stress state and task performance 
The proposal was made that stress would te? 
to improve sensory-motor output and imp?” 
conceptual performance on the basis of diffe" 
ent amounts of interference. The third invo. ye 
the importance of the S’s past history of aei 
cess or failure in a particular motivation’. 
direction in determining whether a St? 
state would be aroused. y 

One hundred and eighty-five preparato m 
school students were used as a general subje 
pool and were given a battery of tests and p” 
cedures in order to select two groups differ 
in predominant motive pattern. T wenty K 
were selected as strongly oriented towa 0 
achievement as opposed to affiliation, and ea! 
with the reverse pattern, representing 45 1 pe 
cases as it was possible to select to contras b- 
two types of predominant motivations. ? po 
jects were additionally divided into those par 
were successful and those who were unsu®”; in 
ful within their motive sphere, and arrang® ent 
a factorial design. Half of the achiev?’ ont 
oriented Ss were exposed to an achiev? 


a 
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sped lay of stressor condition and half to 
otiented m SITESSCE condition. The affiliation 
the: two up was similarly divided and given 
thease Ai treatments. The arousal of 
tions, sae ied by means of autonomic reac- 
GSR ding pulse, blood pressure, and 
T} : 
inne support the view that the 
between da SS penus upon the relationship 
StieSsor E E pattern and the type of 
On a sensor: oe The relative effect of stress 
Baa pies A oo task was facilitative, while 
Successful p ki aE it produced impairment. 
y ee ee jects were more easily aroused 
unsuccessful w „fhreatening conditions than 
more severe 5 jects, and less disturbed by 
Th cnet, ressor conditions. 
tance in st > the research suggests the impor- 
factors as ress research and theory, of such 
task, and ERa e motivation, the type of 
ailure E r S’s past history of success Or 
in the relevant motivational sphere. 
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PERCEPTUAL SETS IN KORSAKOFF’S PSYCHOSIS! 


GEORGE A. TALLAND anp ALICEMARIE MILLER 


Harvard Medical School and Massachusetts General Hospital 


ORSAKOFE’S psychosis is characterized 

k by a severe disturbance of the capacity 

to remember and to learn, and only to 

a much smaller extent by other cognitive or 
affective disorders. Understandably enough, 
few psychological studies of this disease have 
paid attention to perceptual processes, or even 
considered them relevant to the principal 
problem of Korsakoff patients, which is their 
virtual inability to learn or to recall anything 

they have experienced since the onset of their 

illness and a retrograde amnesia of varying 

degrees. The earliest psychological research on 

Korsakoff’s psychosis followed a simple asso- 

ciationist model. However, in the works of 

Pick (1915) and Gruenthal (1923), the ideas of 

the Würzburg school, in particular those of 

Ach (1905) and Selz (1913), soon made an 

impact on the study of the amnesic syndrome. 

This new departure in the study of the am- 
nesic syndrome took the direction of ex- 
plaining the Korsakoff patient’s cognitive dis- 
order in terms of his more complex thought 
processes. The outstanding contribution of the 
Würzburg school to psychological theory, 
however, proved to be not so much its analysis 
of thought processes as the concept of Einstel- 
lung, translated in various contexts as mental 
set, disposition, attitude, or orientation. This 
concept certainly influenced Gruenthal’s ob- 
servation about the Korsakoff patient’s inabil- 
ity to shift from one train of thought to 
another. Whether an attitudinal inflexibility 
thus defined characterized behavior in Korsa- 
koff’s psychosis more generally could have been 
tested on perceptual tasks. While Gruenthal 
did not extend his observations beyond the 
range of thought processes, his critics, Buerger- 
Kaila (1930), working under the 


i nd . 
p ce of gestalt theory, „did somewhat 
bridge the gap between perception and thinking 


in the study of Korsakoff’s psychosis. Thus, 

ih se authors complemented rather than re- 
es 

x ri orted in part by a Research 

a eT ane the National Institute of Mental 


Grant, M TOTU States Public Health Service. 
Health, 
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futed Gruenthal’s theory, as they thought they 
had done, by pointing out that the Korsakoff 
patient’s inability is not one of changing but 
that of assuming certain attitudes or disposi- 
tions, and more particularly an incapacity to 
adopt an orientation towards the total situa- 
tion. However, such an overwhelming pre- 
occupation with details as would prevent the 
perception of the whole is not the same thing 
as an incapacity to shift one’s orientation to 
the whole from the details after an orientation 
to the latter has been established. All that 
Buerger-Prinz and Kaila’s experiment demon- 
strated was that Korsakoff patients were 
unable to shift their orientation, thus drawing 
attention to the significance of attitude in the 
analysis of the amnesic syndrome. This evalua- 
tion of their contribution is in agreement wit 

Lidz’s (1942). Similarly, the passivity chat 
acteristic of the disease implies a deficiency 1” 
that affective component which, according t° 
Bartlett (1932), is involved in the constructiv? 
and selective processes of perceiving a? 

remembering. 

That perception is a joint product of sensory 
input and such selective and integrati” 
dispositions as expectancy, familiarity, ani 
interest, is a view now generally endorsed ap 
supported by considerable experimental ev! 
dence (Allport, 1955). Failure or deficiency 1” 
perceptual performance, therefore, can : 
caused by the defective operation of Ce 
dispositions, as well as by impairment of t : 
sensory apparatus. Experimental technique’ 
have been developed by which the influen© 
of these two sets of factors can be controle 
and varied. One of these methods is that of 
presenting stimuli at the threshold level a 
accurate perception, testing the operation -y 
the selective or structuring influences by . 
effect in raising the sensory input above 


limen. þat 
Our interest was in ascertaining tO ‘nel? 
extent dispositions of this type would ion 


Korsakoff patients in accurate percept fol- 
Using expectancy as a perceptual set, the 


PER 
CEPTUAL SETS IN KORSAKOFF’S PSYCHOSIS 


lowin: 
g hypotheses were subjected to experi-- 


mental testing: ` 
group, ng: As compared with the control 


(a) For K ; 
order of a Torako patients, an expectancy of the 
accurate ere e set is less effective, as tested by the 
tematic dist eption of congruent stimuli and the sys- 

pe eo ion of incongruent stimuli; 
further Tait ce, of the order of a multiple set is 
and more Suet eile = ae with Korsakoff patients, 
se larly Para E, 
Seeha On moe es ey are able to utilize only one 
n Orsakoff pati ve i 
expectancies: patients are less effective in developing 
; 


Korsa; koff i 
Sets. kofi patients are less effective in changing 


METHOD 


Subject, : 
Patients “wang experimental sample consisted of 21 
ad a history of e Boston State Hospital, all of whom 
neurologist ia besiege and were diagnosed by the 
Orsakoff's Seven of our research team as having 
this por Ta exemplified the chronic 
i anging mat aving been hospitalized for 
S, and before th, about one year to over twelve 
a the acute s at had been treated in other hospi- 
ples They ARS e A of Wernicke’s encephalop- 
lease which the al out three-fifths of a larger sam- 
the damaged in g Were selected for being relatively 
ic te iainder were a cognitive functioning. Most of 
simple isinan severely deteriorated to follow 
ance would ions, and therefore their test 


83 to 4440 74 (m 
° 117 (nea WG SD 9.77); in intelligence from 
2.1; SD 9.26) as measured by three 


Verba 

ties) Subtests ji 

1944), m the Woomprehension, vocabularly, similari- 
isler Bellevue battery (Wechsler, 


Pateq ; Wenty m 
Ink member: per at ac 
Twel, o Periment IL of this original group partici- 


Pati © me 
Genera n t TE the control group were out- 
Wards Hospital ai olic Clinic of the Massachusetts 
Contro) ç the Deine) oe patients on the neurological 
in com 8 Were dhase Shattuck Hospital. The former 
20 aleop N With th en for having a history of alcoholism 
tion y hol in thei € experimental sample but, like these, 
Clinig 32 Conditi System at the time of testing; absten- 
with t The latter co of treatment at the psychotherapy 
Onge, orsaki on Ss were selected for sharing 
Wards p Spitali _Psychotics the experience of pro- 
tistory ane eee They had all been on the 
Da alcoholism months, but they had neither a 
4sm nor any known brain damage. 


7.58) CY ra 
5), J ion from 35 to 60, (mean = 46.4; SD 
oholi x exception ee represented the average sector 
of etests Outpatient. or superior intelligence among the 
liq (cy th S; based on scores of the three 
» they ranged from 92 to 140 with a mean 


Pesca 
eel material consisted of lists 
er for ape. These words were presented 
vocal reproduction at or near the 
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threshold level of intelligibility. Several of the list: 
consisted of words drawn entirely from one conce] cial 
class, e.g., all animal names; others coubined ta 
classes; yet others mixed classified and unclassified 
words. Set was defined as the expectancy of words 
belonging to one or another category, and its operation 
was tested by accurate reproduction of the more or less 
ambiguous stimuli. Another observable effect of mental 
sets was an incorrect reproduction of the stimulus, but 
one congruent with an expectancy. Instances of this 
type of error were recorded and are referred to as 
assimilation. 

Expectancies can either be established explicitly or 
n An explicit set was formed for S by instruc- 
tion or warning, e.g., that he would hear names of 
animals. /mplicit set, in this experiment, means that S 
was not advised about the selection of the words he 


would hear but that an expectancy was induced in him 
by means of a pre-list of words drawn from the same 
categories as those of the test list. The establishment of 
an appropriate set could be hindered as well as facili- 


tated, e.g., when S was advised that he would hear 
animal names, and was indeed presented with a list of 
these, but at some point the auditory material suddenly 
changed to names of parts of the body. This situation is 
referred to as counter sel. Sets were single, e.g, When the 
expectancy was for only one class of words, or mulliple, 
when names drawn from two or more categories were 
expected to occur. Test lists in this experiment provided 
either complete confirmation of the set, i.e., every item 
was congruent with expectancy, or partial confirmation, 
when only some of the items were congruent and others 


were not. 

The following types of se 
set, both explicit and implicit, with complete a 
with partial confirmation; double set, explici 
complete and with partial confirmation; single counter 
set, following complete confirmation. Each set was 
confirmed by 2 list of 12 words, and the same number of 
mixed words was used for “padding” in partial con- 
firmation. Test lists therefore varied in length; they 
consisted of 12 items for an explicit single set with com- 
plete confirmation and another 12 for a counter set. 
Thus, 24 words were needed to test a double set with 


complete confirmation or a single set with partial 
confirmation; ith partial confirma- 


36 for a double set wi c a 
tion. An implicit set was induced by a pre-list of six 
words, which was followed without break by the 
words of the test series. Li 


sts of 24 words or longer were 
so constructed that not more than two names drawn 
from the same category or two mixed wo 


rds would 

follow in a run. — 
Expectancies were establishe or 
following classes of words: animals, food, pa pa w 
body, garments, birds, colors. Alternate lists 2 


i of 
were compiled from names representing the first conn i 
and there were also three lists 


o of which within an array 0° 

drawn e conceptual see — 
hom i jable measure 
frequency count in print did not prove a ay aris 
of aural intelligibility, 
after a pilot test, 50 that each 
the associated classified list 1n 


implicitly. 


t were established: single 
nd also 
it, with 


one or two of the 
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are referred to by the initial letter of 
e.g., A for animals, F for food, P, G, 
categories, and X for mixed words. 
alternate lists within one class, 

The study consisted of two experiments. The first 
tested the effect of different types of set on Korsakoff 
Patients against their effect on the control Ss. Since the 
various test lists had not been equated for basic intelligi- 
bility, a second experiment was designed to test the 
relative effect of one type of set as against another, and 
of partial as compared with complete confirmation, 
This second experiment was conducted on a different 


o the experimental group. 


the generic term, 
B, C for the other 
Suffixes distinguish 


3 explicit single set, 
2); explicit 


explicit single set, followed by 


Mean Correcr Rerorr FROM Lists o; 
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ved a 
remarks, just repeat each word once.” Then foley 
pilot list of 24 words, which included a sequen aed 
furniture names. Responses to this list were d tone 
establish the S’s threshold level. The volume ani de 3 
dials of the instrument were set so that he omitted 
many correct responses as errors by incorrect or o! 
reproduction. is hich 

The test proper began with an implicit set, for He 
the instruction was: “Now you will hear another iad 
words. Again, Tepeat every word just as it sounct w 
you.” Subsequent instructions did not reiterate 
caution, nor was there any need for Æ to remind S E 
his task was, Implicit set, on the second occas hae 
induced by simply announcing another list of "4 
explicit set by the following type of instruction: a 
you will hear names of food, such as asparagus or es 0 
or “This time you will hear names of birds and nam 
colors, such as thrush or purple.” 


cord We 
The silent interval on the tape after each word 


mes what M 
long enough for S$ to repeat four or five times W me 
had heard. S’s responses were recorded under 


J es! 
headings: correct; 
Words; assimi 


tea for cheese, 


i in} 
none; incorrect and meaning 
lation. Examples of the latter w 
or savory for favorite, when set was 


lished for food names. 
REsuLts Mb 
Judged by the results set out in biel í 
Korsakoff patients are evidently capable ,,, 
utilizing e 


Xpectancies, since the mixed wort 
inherently less intelligible ihan 
names for which sets were in A j 
experimental group’s mean scor 
control sample’s in every isu it 
‘antly so only in the tests of ey } 
omplete confirmation (£ = ee 
d explicit set with partial confit™, 


were not 
classified 
tion. The 
below the 
but signific 
Set with c 
< 01) an 


i 
tion (¢ = 


Sule e 
2.36, p < -05). The facilitative cP" 


TABLE 1 
Worps 


3 Assins EQUE AND AS 
Torar Bee a ATION IN FREQUENCY | 
Set Confirmat;, n 7 Percentag? 
onfirmation List Mean correct repak Frequency of errors 5 | 
Single Korsakoff Control Kors. Contr. Kors. Co” 
Explicit Complete P. 51 
Explicit Partial Fs E rae 18 19 28 34 | 
Implicit Complete G b57 . 14 10 24 
Implicit Partial Te 771 8.50 31 15 27 14 
Counter Complete Az 6.19 8.50 18 9 ae 16 
Double 6.83 15 15 12 
Explicit Complete Ar 5.19 7.95 38 24 27 35 
į 1 6.95 ‘ 
Explicit Partial g 5.81 A a y 18 i 
i 5.90 8. 0 
Mixed Word Lists z ee 406 2 2 15 13 
2 -6 1.94 12 2al 
X: 2.52 2.39 E is 5 
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of double 
for Korsakofi > however, is significantly lower 
advised to ex psychotics. In fact, even though 
two classes A words representing cither:of 
One set—either seemed to function with only 
| body, either “id for animals or parts of if 
responses to + ee: or colors. Mean correct 
Not differ sj mii of the matched classes did 
was suena gni icantly whether confirmation 
mental or sie or partial or in either the experi- 
iffer ieee a group. However, they did 
hess of the aaa y when the relative effective- 
appened to Pegi sets, irrespective of which 
count. This e stronger, was taken into ac- 
Presents nae can be seen in Table 2, which 
With the a correct responses in accordance 
Smultaneo ore and the less effective of two 
the fact ie sets for each S without regard to 
One S, for a the stronger set was for birds in 
ence betwee oi in another. Clearly, the differ- 
e er am a two samples is largely due to 
‘ferences 5 the minor or less effective set 
cordance wi etween recognition score in ac- 
calculated ri fhg major and minor set were 
etween th r individual Ss, and the difference 
significance. two sample means was tested for 
Complete c. In the case of double set with 
and 1.89 Srinata, the means were 4.62 
distributio ecause the variances of the two 
Was baseq were not homogeneous, the test 
( 1954) tees data, using Mosteller and 
T Ea omna for T. The z score ob- 
7 ™Paratively i? which means that even this 
pe eee Insensitive test shows a differ- 
E 4 lec. = two samples, significant at 
x and parti — responses with double 
tays of diff al confirmation provided three 
fe eui fx Seem pan means of which m 
tise È the pone ent’s £ was applicable 
ty n each of th ‘ance of the difference be- 
si atios are gi 1e means paired, and all three 
ngle sere, “nificant with df = 37. With a 
Operation, the difference between 


Mr 
EAN TABLE 2 
Må jon O8RECT R 

ESPONSE IN ACCORDANCE WITH 


MOR AND M 
SS nor oF Two ConcuRRENT SETS 


$ Double Set Double Set 
‘omplete Con- Partial Con- 
firmation firmation 


Major set Minor set Major set Minor set 


3.76 7.50 4.21 
7.45 9.83 8.44 


8.38 
9.33 


TABLE 3 
MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Co: 
ACCORDANCE WITH MAJOR Set, Mrvor SET AND 
Mrxep WORDS; AND Test OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN SAMPLE MEANS 


RRECT RESPONSE IN 


Korsa- Control tratio  # 


n ——— 
Major-Minor set... „Zp SO Mi 
Major set-Mixed words. 95 Ta 33i < 

1.70 6.00 6.61 <.01 


Minor set-Mixed words. . . 


correct report of classified and mixed words 
rsakoff group when set had 
tly; in the control group, 
d been established 
the two 


was larger in the Ko: 
been induced implici 
this was so when set ha 
explicitly. In neither instance did 
groups differ significantly. 

In terms of assimilation, there were no 
noteworthy differences between the Korsakoff 
and control groups, no matter whether these 
errors are compared by incidence or as a per- 
centage of the total error. The few examples of 
significant differences occurred with a double 
set. Even the small total of 26 instances of 
assimilation by the control group from list 
BCX; is significantly larger in proportion to 
their total error score than the Korsakoff 
group’s 19 (chi square = 8.64, p < 01). Yet 
more closely in line with the previous finding 
was the fact that out of the latter group’s 62 
from list ArP1, 45 were in accord- 
et, 13 with the minor set, 
either of the two sets was 
ponding breakdown for 
18-7. This trend was 


Korsa- 


’5 19 instances 
with a dominant set. On the other 


erse tendency operated in the 
control group; where 5 examples of assimila- 
tion followed the major and 13 the minor set. 
The remaining 8 occurred when neither set 


was dominant. 

Contrary to 
word as it soun 
made more error 
by incorrect response, t; 
assimilation. In the experiment 
ratios of these two typ 
and 1.13 


ndency to 
t a 


koff group 
congruent 
hand, the rev 


tion to repeat each 
Ss of both groups 
s by failure to respond than 
the latter including 
al and control 
es of error 


their instruc 
ded to them, 


stronger te 
doubt is appare? 
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TABLE 4 
MEAN CORRECT RESPONSE IN EXPERMENT II 


Set Confirmation List Mean Score 
icit si Partial Fi 7.95 
Explicit single i oe 
Implicit single Partial F: 5.35 
Ay 8.20 
icit si 8.10 
licit single Complete = 
A: 8.00 
{Ar 6.40 
Implicit single Complete 4 6.25 
las 6.10 
Counter single Complete (Ps 6.00 
Mixed word lists a 1.65 
X: 2.40 


Tatio scores. While exactly half the control Ss 
made more errors by incorrect call than by no 
response, only five of the experimental group 
did so. However, the difference between the 
mean ratios of the two groups, 2.31 and 1.93, is 
not statistically significant, 

The results of Experiment I, as shown in 
Table 4, resolve several questions and one 
paradox raised by Experiment I by demon- 
strating the differential basic intelligibility of 
the test lists used in it. Whether confirmation 
is complete or partial, an implicit set does not 
facilitate correct perception more effectively 
than an explicit set, and for Korsakoff psychot- 
ics no more than for others. With means of 
6.63 and 6.56, calculated over the two experi- 
ments, the two types of set do not differ in 
their facilitative effect, whereas lists Fy and 
F: do with means of 7.38 and 5.46 (t = 4.23, 
p < .01). With complete 
other hand, the facilitatiy 
set is significantly great, 
implicit set. This finding of Experiment I was 
confirmed by testing the difference between 
mean correct responses to lists Ay and As under 
the two experimental conditions (t = 4.20, p 
< .01). 

Scores on list Pz show that a counter set, as 
would be expected, had a smaller facilitative 
effect on correct recognition than an explicit 
set. However, a counter set seemed to exert no 
inhibitory effect on Korsakoff patients, whose 
correct responses to list As were just a little 

less with an implicit set than it had been in 
Experiment I with a counter set. The closest 
test available for comparing „the effects of 
complete and partial confirmation on accurate 


confirmation, on the 
e effect of an explicit 
er than that of an 
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perception with an explicit set in operation 7 
that provided by list A; in the two exper! 
ments. For the 14 experimental Ss with wet 
animals were the major set, Test A:Pi © 
Experiment I can be regarded as one of hee 
explicit set for this class of words, followed i 
partial confirmation. Their mean score on z: 
was 8.16, as compared with mean correct ns 
port of 8.20 from the same list in Eapeer 
II. In both Experiments, a larger git 
mixed words was reported correctly when 
set was established implicitly than with a 
explicit set, and the difference is significa 
(t = 5.37, p < .01). 


DISCUSSION 


f e 

The experimental results have confirmed th 
first three hypotheses, but not the zonita,” s0 
the evidence on the first is not conclusive. ar 
far as experimentally induced expectancies ip 
typical of perceptual sets or one er 
general, Korsakoff patients as a class ani 
from others in their capacity to aie Ss 
exercise situationally appropriate disposit? pa 
Tt has also been demonstrated that te 
tients are not entirely incapable of establis t - 
or utilizing such selective processes as any 
tual sets, that they do not select mana 
from the environmental stimuli, and ively 
their selective operations are not qualita 
different from the normal, but are nart 
limited. ain and 

The Korsakoff patient can acme d 
effectively use a single set expressly in T 
to him. He is, however, at a disadyen ak D 
he has to create such a set for himself ne 
cues provided by the situation. Be test 
(Talland, 1958) with the same type rus 
material as was used here have shown tha yi 
mal people gain as effectivean expecten in 
a pre-list of six words as from an Sr gen 
struction for a set, and that a cgun A sep 
seriously interferes with their accurate Punt 
tion. Our finding that the effect of a € me”. 
Set on Korsakoff patients is much the at ped 
that of an implicit set suggests also tn poet 
are no more rigidly committed to an js pe 
ancy they have adopted than are control» e 
do not Perseverate, ed a | 
Tn this study, we have not explore t ae 
units within which the Korsakoff patie ne 
effectively maintain a firmly establish at” | 
i.e., the amount or spacing of disconfi” 


ot 


that woul oe Hd 
Mee a it or the possibility and 
findings, howeve ona ior ir eee oe 
F tions which sug t; concur with other observa- 
persist as long a the set adopted will 
| Will be irrevo a is regularly confirmed and 
onged absen cably relinquished in the pro- 
to the Previn oi confirmation. Assimilation 
« Considerable Pad confirmed set occurs with 
troduction “igi pana immediately after the 
later, althou i a counter set and hardly at all 
tributed sae ae errors are fairly evenly dis- 
: Plete eevee tia he list. Yet instances of com- 
For example itis ea even in this psychosis. 
of the body e either assimilated to parts 
tire list of r kept silent throughout the en- 
Counter set animal names presented under a 
of another nA Tore common were the examples 
tended to — of perseveration. Food names 
“ebort with op up in the Korsakoff patients’ 
f a the A which bore no relation 
ass of ag of an appropriate set for this 
om an extra- No doubt, this set persevered 
hospitalized ae Perimental situation of these 
, theantained s S who, we had observed, still 
| i meals EA interest in and expectancy of 
ae and dete of their comparative 
re the ane time. 
apes e Korsak significant difference be- 
Ph ated in thi off and the control groups 
Seg more then study when they had to 
Ct perceptio one set in order to maximize 
ftom carryin sa The psychotics seem inca- 
fits it to the oe wo or more sets, switching 
t Wien} aer all the time. This finding 
B al hal’s theory and extends it to 
h Uerger p.: processes: i i 
tary ™Pring a S; it also agrees with 
Roma ing of rs Kaila’s. The complemen- 
tecon et Patient: e effect of counter sets on 
Kors ea with a however, cannot be easily 
Shere Stour e ia ntr ce on The 
in aqo Pig one lifficulty is not so much in 
„an ne E Apot orientation for another, but 
a ictal ong. ential readiness in addition to 
Uble set y IP gestalt t i 
ave initial] rA the two lists of 
;: 80 that s4 e same properties 
soon as an attitude 
they 1° è figure is directed d 
ecomes th ected towar one, 
i ersible is week e ground. With this 
tk aS and erspective ogous to a design with 
Dats cap, Sound ie normals can change 
ne DET with ease; Korsakoff pa- 
With ined the ground as figure- 
ersible perspective are arti- 
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ficial and uncommon, but situations requiring 
alternative perceptual sets are not. The Korsa- 
koff patient’s inability to carry more than a 
single expectancy may, therefore, be more 
germane to his characteristic cognitive disorder 
than his concern with details, which he shares 
with other clinical classes. It may be merely a 
function of his memory defect, in which case 
it has no explanatory value, though our study 
still serves a purpose by demonstrating that 
this defect is not so complete as to prevent 
entirely the formation and maintenance of 
expectancies. On the other hand, one can 
regard the Korsakoff patient’s limited capacity 
to develop new or to carry alternate sets as 
symptomatic of his generally restricted, passive 
response to the environment, rather than an 
active perception of it. If those centrally ini- 
tiated processes called attitudes or mental sets, 
which exercise a selective and integrative 
function in perception, also determine the 
reconstructive act of remembering, our find- 
ings converge on the major cognitive symp- 
toms of Korsakoff psychosis. Patients suffer- 
ing from this disease illustrate, by providing 
a negative instance, Bartlett’s difficult model 
of “the organism’s capacity to tum round 
upon its own ‘schemata’ ” (Bartlett, 1932, p. 
213). More likely yet, their disability is not so 
much in recreating as in first establishing the 
attitudes which integrate experiences or be- 
havior into an organized system. Their sche- 
mata are deficient; they have nothing to turn 
back on, except their premorbid schemata. 


SUMMARY 
On the suggesti e cognitive dis- 
order characteristic of Korsakoff’s psychosis 
d to the 


may be, at 
patients’ incapacity to acop® 2 
attitudes appropriate to the situation © 
a sample of 21 was tested for the effect dill 
types of set would have on their perception o 
e thresho 


i imuli h 

auditory stimuli presented near t 3 

level of intelligibility- The control group was 
ic outpatients m a 


composed in part 0 alco! - 

psychiatric clinic, who were no ane : 
medical disease, 12 par’ 

ized for a pro 


suffer from any la 
patients who had been hosp! d holic nor 


i ither 4 
longed eriod but were neith 
bram damage . The experimen al fo 
corrected for individual differences 17 


acuity: 
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Korsakoff patients do not select randomly 
from environmental stimuli. If the set appro- 
priate to the perceptual task is a single one, 
and is presented by explicit instruction, they 
can use it effectively. In general, however, 
they have a limited capacity for utilizing sets 
and for forming appropriate expectancies from 
cues. Their limitation is most marked when 
accurate perception is facilitated by main- 
taining two sets concurrently; they appear to 
be capable of carrying only one set at a time. 
They do, however, adopt a new set after their 
first expectancy is no longer confirmed, and do 
so with no greater difficulty than the controls, 
i.e., they do not perseverate, 

The findings were examined in relation to 
previous studies of attitudinal factors 
Korsakoff psychosis and to 
of remembering. 


in 
Bartlett’s theory 
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PERSONALITY AND SITUATIONAL DETERMINANTS OF 
CONFORMITY: 


JOHN McDAVID, JR. 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 


ONSIDERABLE evidence suggests that 
there are important differences among 
individuals in the manner in which 

they Tespond to interpersonal communications. 
Certain individuals tend to modify their inter- 
Pretation of the communication as a function 
of perceived characteristics of its source, while 
one tend to alter their perception of the 
fines, a g function of the information he 
desn aa ares, Such differences have been 
iano ss bi various | contexts in group be- 
shina heir relationship to social influence 
in his ¢ e nas been suggested by Asch (1956) 
and hte im of yielding at the perceptual 
(1955) a evels, by Deutsch and Gerard 
and ifor err distinction between zormative 
Thibars he social influences, and by 
tion of ~ i trickland (1956) in their descrip- 

The se and ask sets in group behavior. 

entiate iia study was designed to differ- 
consistent ees of individuals in terms of 
ception o positional tendencies in the per- 
mia Bous the ctbersonal communication, For 
hi cist he relationship of the individual to 
aroung the o s consistently centered 
A one Fi communication and, for 

Sage. Thes j communicated material 
Drimari e experiments then are con- 
US Mianen T with clarifying differences in 
yielq T In which each of these groups 
Com, change as a function of discrepant 


s Unicat 
with S ations from others, and secondarily 
OF pepe ctibing the 


= Personali '€ psychological ingredients 
Vidua n@lity variables that dispose an indi- 
T to “source-oriented” or to 


1 Thi 
di is report ; 

SSertati 5 he based Upon a portion of a doctoral 
s ae in 1957 in the Department of 
red by t en University. The research was 
Toup By oe States Office of Naval Re- 
yc ae ae under Contract 
or ig ae p oder, principal investigator. 
Suggestio eful to H. M. Schroder for criti- 
en cone’ to Peter Rahm for assistance in 
o™bletig. Perrine or in of electronic apparatus, 
High Sche and to he sistance in coding sentence 
ool, yo tetto © administrations of Hamilton 
ārdley, p £ N. J., and Pennsbury High 
° '0r Cooperation in supplying Ss. 
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“message-oriented” perception of interpersonal 
communications. It was hypothesized (a) that 
the source-oriented group should yield to the 
judgments of others more often than the mes- 
sage-oriented group; (b) that yielding among 
the source-oriented group, who attend pri- 
marily to their relationship with other people, 
should be more affected by variations in the 
amount of discrepancy between their own posi- 
tion and the communicated group position and 
less by variations in task difñculty; and (c) 
that yielding among the message-oriented 
group, who attend primarily to the relation- 
ship between their own activity and the com- 
municated information, should be more 
affected by variations in the difficulty of the 
task and less by variations in the amount of 
discrepancy between their own position and 
the group position. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Ss for these studies included 165 adolescent males 
between the ages of 16 and 18, all junior students in 
a suburban public high school. From this group, 65 
were scheduled for experimental observation. The in- 
terpretational test instrument was pretested and- 
standardized with an essentially identical sample of 
120 boys from a second high school near the same city, 
and the design for the laboratory experiment was pre- 
tested with a sample of 100 college sophomores. 


Differentiation of Source-Oriented and Message- 
Oriented Groups 


Analysis of verbalization was employed as a tech- 
nique for differentiating source-oriented and message- 
oriented Ss. It was assumed that an individual’s free 
verbalization should be structured according to the 
perceptual or interpretational schemes he pony 
employs (Whorf, 1952). A test instrument was built 
consisting of 10 sentence fragments depicting six par 
ticular kinds of interpersonal communication ma s 
(approval, disapproval, help, disagreement, n ns 
and doubt of one’s veracity by another person, = 
four irrelevant events. This sentence completion es 
was administered with a minimum of instructions, a 
questing simply that S make a complete EEA 
adding words to the fragmentary stems r i i md 
economy and objectivity in analyzing the verbal mate 
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rial, an ebjective coding manual was designed and pre- 
tested on a sample of 120 Ss. The coding manual scores 
completions for the six stems that refer to interpersonal 
events in one of two categories indicating either (a) 
primary concern with the message communicated (e.g., 
“When someone disagrees with me...I try to profit 
from it”) or (b) primary concern with the source or 
communicator (e.g., “When someone disagrees with 
me...I try to keep them liking me”). Incomplete, 
dual, or otherwise ambiguous responses are classified 
as unscorable. Although all sentence completions for 
the experimental sample were coded by a single judge, 
a second judge coded a random sample of completions 
for estimation of interrater reliability, and the two 
judges concurred in coding over 93% of all codeable 
responses. In order to quantify the verbal codings, 
message-oriented completions were scored +-1 and 
source-oriented completions scored —1. Since the 
manual applies to six stems, total scores ranged from 
—6 to +6. Ss obtaining a positive total score were 
assigned to the message-oriented group, while Ss ob- 
taining a negative total score were assigned to the 
source-oriented group. The modal score was +1. 


Experimental Observation of Social Behavior 


In order to observe the actual behavior of individuals 
comprising each of the two groups (message-oriented 
and source-oriented), a laboratory situation involving 
experimental group pressure was designed. A technique 
previously employed to simulate group atmospheres by 
means of tape recordings (Olmstead & Blake, 1955) 
was modified for this purpose. A telephone network 
was arranged so that S was in two-way communication 
with Æ, with a hand telephone provided for S in a small 
soundproof cubicle. The entire experimental session, 
including instructions, materials for the behavioral 
task, and the simulated presence of two anonymous 
peers was tape recorded. Thus constancy of experi- 
mental conditions for all Ss was guaranteed. The be- 
havioral task consisted of counting a series of sets of 
metronome clicks sounded at a comfortably audible 
volume at the rate of 200 per minute. Pretesting indi- 
cated no apparent tendency for Ss to group the clicks 
(i.e., to count by twos or threes) at this rate; neverthe- 
less, all critical trials consisted of an odd number of 
clicks in order to minimize any intertrial differences 
that might thus occur. Conformity was defined here as 
behavior that is patterned after a model set by other people, 
Therefore, each S was informed that two of his class- 
mates were simultaneously participating in the experi- 
ment. The instructions implied that all of S’s behavior 
during the experiment would occur in the auditory 
presence of the other two Ss and E. In order to simu- 


2 The complete schedule for the sentence completion 
test, including the coding manual and example re- 
sponses, has been deposited with the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. Order Document No. 5808, 
from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photodupli- 
cation Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. remitting $1.25 for microfilm or $ 1.25 for pho- 
tocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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late the presence of two anonymous peers and to 
provide controlled models or examples for behavior, 
two appropriate unidentifiable voices recorded pre- 
determined responses into the tape under circumstances 
identical to those in which the experimental S operated. 
The audio fidelity of the system was such that voices 
were not identifiable, and the recording could not be 
recognized as a tape rather than “live.” Each S was 
informed that he was to be identified as Subject C, and 
that the other two Ss were identified as A and B. 
Following each trial, Ss reported in supposed alpha- 
betical order, so that every S heard two controlled re- 
ports of the number of clicks on a trial before voicing 
his own report. In the instructions, S was told that his 
ability to use audio communication systems was being 
tested under military conditions where a group of men 
must share a single line, and that his performance was 
to be evaluated in terms of both his “accuracy in re- 
porting as well as cooperation with others performing 
the task on this line.” The nature of the task was 
described and an example trial was heard; subsequently 
two typical experimental trials were heard for unreported 
practice counting. Pretesting demonstrated that three 
practice trials were sufficient to level out differential 
effects of practice and experience on performance O 
the counting task. 

The experimental sequence consisted of ten trials, 
of which five were controlled reinforcement trials 
(Tr. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8) and five were critical experimental 
trials (Tr. 3, 6, 7, 9, 10). In three of the five reinforce- 
ment trials (Tr. 1, 4, 8), the simulated Ss A and 
Were in agreement and reported the actual number 0' 
clicks; in the remaining two, A and B disagreed, ÞU 
the average of their two reports was the correct number 
of clicks. 1 
_ Two experimental task conditions were manipulate’ — 
in the series, in terms of (a) difficulty of the counting 
task, and (b) discrepancy between the majority repo! 
and the actual number of clicks, Pretesting show’ 
that the clicks could be counted fairly easily and acc. 
rately when the total was less than 25; however ^ 
totals of more than 25 clicks, confidence in cainta 
decreased rapidly though actual accuracy in counta 
did not drop off sharply. Therefore, two of the erit ; 
trials (Tr. 3, 7) were composed of 23 clicks and bee 
characterized as easy tasks, and the remaining B a 
were composed of 31 clicks and were characterize cy 
difficult tasks. In addition, three degrees of discrepan ie 
of majority report (model) from veridical count W% y 
employed. On two of the critical trials (Tr. 3, ue 
and B voiced identical reports that were ikore. ) 
from the actual count by one; on two trials (Tr. tria 
this discrepancy was two counts; and on one > g 
(Tr. 10) the discrepancy was three. A discrepan” s) 
three was not presented following an easy nc 
trial, since pretesting suggested that such @ discre.: jon 
was sufficiently obvious to arouse considerable SUP !pye 
among Ss as to the nature of the experiment. gut 
entire series was run through identically an pS peri- 
interruption for each S, The order in which the © ther? 
mental conditions occurred was randomized, 2° gect® 
was no evidence that any sequence or position 
influenced S’s behavior on a given trial. 
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Th 

ia S employed could give rise to 
Sete cies of behavior: S could either 
Ate as ith the example reports of the simu- 
poets a — could (b) compromise his own 
il pone e clicks with these example reports 
could C a number between the two, or he 
Dn ce report his own count. 
Ecce esting of the experimental design 

hat Ss could count as many as 35 


clicks wi 
with over 90% accuracy, it may be 


assun 3 4 
errors i i an S who persisted in making 
terested eal control trials was either unin- 
quately. For ninie to perform the task ade- 
or more errors 1s reason, Ss who made three 
trials were eli In counting the five control 
Ss original Shaa from the sample. Of 65 
aboratory Bi eduled for observation in the 
ments, and 7 failed to keep their appoint- 
criterion, MAh eliminated under the error 
experimental ae net total of 48 Ss in the 
scores derived sample. The distribution of 
test was from the sentence completion 
S such that 23 of the 48 experimental 
group) and e (message-oriented 
(source-orie 21 received negative scores 
zero or rd group). Four Ss who received 
Source-orient ral scores were included in the 
Split for ed group to approximate a median 
the ers ct of analysis. Table 1 shows 
ma hcg of each group of Ss behaving 
trials, Tt oe on each of the five critical 
Possible te ould be noted that since it is im- 
crepancy a a promie with a reported dis- 
those celis ce me Count, no entries occur in 
wo ao of the table. 
Broup eo indices of conformity to 
= trials A Were derived from the number 
er aa for erg given category of behavior 
Bing from i. S. An Agreement Index 
number of to 5 was assigned in terms of 
With » ee in which S agreed com- 
ex tannin fom D report, and a Yield- 
ie = 5 rom 0 to 5 was assigned in 
led to the mber of trials in which S 
vith it e E ajority report either by agree- 
are T compromising with it. These 
e Sienie in Table 2. In order to 
ce of the difference between 
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TABLE 1 


SUADIARY OF BEHAVIOR ON THE FIVE EXPERIMENTAL 
MeEsSAGE-ORIENTED AND SOURCE- 


TRIALS FOR 
ORIENTED GROUPS 
Trial Behavior 
Independent | C i 
Description ‘ompromise | Agreement 
m jiscrep- rs 
B | “ancy: Mes- 4.3 Mes- | „ | Mes- | o 
È | aiteal) | SA |585 | one | 383| ori, Bee 
E naase ri- |368| ori- | 265 
5 ented |A ented | A ented | 
3 H 39.1%] 16.0%] = m 60.9%] 84.0% 
6 i 43.5 | 32.0 | 26.1%] 16.0%} 30.4 | 52.0 
7 ; 52.2 | 16.0 | 13.0 | 16.0 | 34.8 | 68.0 
9 69.6 | 68.0 | — | — | 30.4 | 32.0 
10 | —3; ditt. | 39.1 | 4.0 | 34-8 | 32.0 | 26.1 | 64.0 


the source- and message-oriented groups on 
each of these indices, the Mann-Whitney U 
statistic (1947) was employed. By this test, 
the two groups differed on the Yielding Index 
at the .010 level of probability, and on the 
Agreement Index at well beyond the .005 level 
of probability. 


In order to explore further the apparent 


differences in response of each of the two 
experimental groups to majority pressures, 
the conditional effects of task difficulty and 
report discrepancy upon yielding (either by 
agreement OF by compromise) were determined 
for each group. Cochran’s (1950) Q test for 
frequencies in related samples indicated that 
the effects of task difficulty are not significant 
for the source-oriented group, but are signifi- 
cant at the .02 level for the message-oriented 
group- Similarly, the Q test showed that the 
effects of conditional variation of discrepancy 
of the majority report from the actual number 
of clicks were not significant for the message- 
oriented group, but were significant at the .02 
level for the source-oriented group. , 
In addition to this evidence of differences 1m 
the response of each group to conditional 
manipulations, there is some evidence that the 
mode of yielding behavior differs for the two 
groups. When yielding does occur, message- 
oriented individuals show some tendency to 
compromise rather than to agree with the dis- 
crepant majority report. A comparison o r 
proportion of agreement es to to 
yielding respo” 
three trials in which 
havior could occur sho 
oriented group agreed fully 0 
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TABLE 2 
Two Mopes oF 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF 
ome BEHAVIOR FOR MESSAGE-ORIENTED AND 
SOURCE-ORIENTED GROUPS 


Index Yielding 
Score Agreement (agreement or 
(Numbers compromise) 
of trials in 
which Message- Source- Message- Source- 
Land oriented oriented oriented oriented 
occurre 
0 4 1 3 0 
1 8 1 2 1 
2 2 7 7 1 
3 6 7 4 9 
4 3 6 4 9 
5 0 3 3 5 
N= 23 25 23 25 


yields, as compared with 55.2% for the mes- 
sage-oriented group. The probability of such 
a difference occurring by chance in this sample 
is just under .10. Inspection of Table 2 reveals 
that of the eight Ss who yielded either by 
agreement or by compromise on all five experi- 
mental trials, five were included in the source- 
oriented group and three in the message- 
oriented group; however, all of the three Ss 
who agreed with the majority report the maxi- 
mum of five times were members of the source- 
oriented group. These implications that 
members of the message-oriented group tend 
to compromise rather than to agree with the 
group are further supported by the behavior 
of each experimental group on Trial 10 of the 
series. (See Table 1.) In this trial, the majority 
report is maximally discrepant from the actual 
count (which is assumed to be the individual’s 
own position) and the trial is characterized as 
difficult (31 clicks). Only one of the 25 Ss 
constituting the source-oriented group re- 
mained independent in his report, while 8 
compromised with the discrepant majority 
report, and 16 agreed fully with it. On the 
other hand, 9 of the 23 Ss in the message- 
oriented group remained independent, 8 com- 
promised with the majority, and only 6 agreed 
fully with it. These differences in behavior 
are significant at the .01 level by chi-square 
test. 


Psychological Description of Source-Oriented 
and Message-Oriented Individuals. 


In pursuing description of the psychological 
variable or variables that dispose an individual 
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either to message- or source-oriented interpre- 
tation of interpersonally communicated infor- 
mation, attention was focused upon the 
individual’s self concept as an organized — 
configuration of perceptions of himself, Al- 
though the notion of self concept is essentially 
that of Hayakawa (1956) and Carl Rogers 
the methods of this approach stem largely 
from the transactional (Kilpatrick, 1952) 
analysis of perception. Kilpatrick (1952) and 
Cantril have suggested that an individual’s 
assumptions about the constancy or stability 
of himself are mutually related with his per- 
ception of constancy or change in his environ- 
ment. It was assumed that the individual who 
tends to maintain a constant or stable percep- 
tion of himself should be disposed to evaluate 
interpersonally communicated information by 
his own standards in terms of its utility to him, 
whereas the individual whose perception of 
himself tends to be unstable should be dis- 
posed to evaluate communicated information 
in terms of the stability of his perception of its 
source. In order to obtain data about the 
individual’s perception of himself, a direct 
scaling task was devised for measurement of 
(a) self-evaluation and (b) self-modification- 
This rating task Presented four hypothetic# 
interpersonal events (help, disagreement, sug- 
gestion, and doubt of veracity) and require 

S to rate his reaction to these events along tW° 
dimensions by the method of successive inte! 
vals: (a) postevent evaluation of himself 1” 
the situation, and (b) postevent readiness te 
modify his perception of himself in the situatio? 
An eight-box scalometer was provided an 
labeled appropriately at each end for eac? 
dimension. The self-evaluation scale was 
defined generally by the words “I am doing 
poorly” above the second box and “I am doing 
Well” above the seventh box. The extrem? 
ends of the scale carried brief paragraphs 
describing low self-evaluation at one extrem? 
and high self-evaluation at the other. Similarly» 
the self-modification scale was defined gene" 
ally by the words “I should change to a 0 o 
approach” above the second box and “I shou 5 
keep up my present approach” above ba 
seventh box, with longer statements describ! 
rigid persistence at one extreme and comple 


; L 
re-evaluation of the situation at the othe 


a 
From these ratings, scale values ranging a 
1 to 8 for each d 


event were obtained, a” 
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š ‘ 
fom 2 si the four events, scores ranging 
OF the: noc were derived for each S on each 
emee at pes: The test-retest reliability 
were .75 | nese scores for the pretest sample 
Forh or the self-evaluation scale and .73 
oe self-modification scale. 
ned a the self-evaluation and self-modi- 
TRO tone es for the two experimental groups 
ior the pared; The mean self-evaluation score 
compared a ee group was 17.08, 
group, a ate 17.43 for the message-oriented 
significant aoe that is not statistically 
or the oon e mean self-modification score 
pared Tce-oriented group was 17.32, com- 
20.52 for the message-oriented 
at the 99 cifterence is significant by ¢ test 
i (¢ = 2.35), indicating that 
Prone to mt $ Source-oriented group are more 
in a work i oh their perception of themselves 
tions ation following an interpersonal 
essa ton than are members of the 
&e-orientedq group. 


Discusston 


A distinct: 
lying ee between two processes under- 
findi s conformity is supported by the 
ntemreta o ted here. Individuals whose 
tion e on A of interpersonal communica- 
Source of a Primarily a function of the 
fctally m ose communications tend to be 
an individi Susceptible to group pressures 
i am whose interpretations are a 
in tp More, Pi of the communication. 
des e Tesponse pangs of specific differences 
th “tion of he two such groups clarify the 
ier $ ree-orie €se two processes. Members of 
trathe With t “es „group were inclined to 
Yield than to jority Position when yielding 
Whe ed as ofte compromise with it; they 
Yiela the task “ When the task was easy as 
Sore hen gi ifficult, but they tended to 
Telati Udgment the discrepancy between the 
Vel Breate and their own judgment was 
‘tivated 1 This group, then, appears 
and, ferent p © Conform in order to avoid 
T rom the group. On the other 
e€ message-oriented group 
sition to compromise with the 
D yiel oe than to agree fully 
be Sment Ements Pa they yielded as often to 
Ut S more Psd near their own as to 
‘Screpant from their own, 
© yield more often as the 
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difficulty of the task increased. Thus, this 
group appears to be motivated to conform 
for reasons of personal utility, as a means of 
increasing their own chances for success. All 
of these findings lend credence to the hypothe- 
sis that the message-oriented individual is 
one who is inclined to make use of interper- 
sonally communicated information as a tool 
for his own gain. 

These characterizations of the two experi- 
mental groups are supported by the fact that 
members of the message-oriented group demon- 
strated less flexibility than the source-oriented 
group in modifying their perception of them- 
selves in a work situation following interper- 
sonal communication. The individual who 
maintains a relatively firm perceptual view of 
himself would very likely be inclined to shape 
his perceptual interpretation of communicated 
information in terms of its congruence with 
his self concept. The fact that the two experi- 
mental groups did not differ significantly in 
self-esteem as indexed by self-evaluation fol- 
lowing the communication event suggests 
that modification or re-evaluation of onself ina 
given situation is not strictly a function of 
one’s level of self-evaluation or his ability in 


that situation. 
SUMMARY 


This study investigated the relationships 
between dispositional tendencies to respond 
to interpersonal communications in terms of 
either (a) the source of the communication, or 
(b) the message or content of the communica- 
tion, and yielding to group influence as a 
function of (a) the amount of discrepancy 
between group judgment and the ae : 
own judgment, and (b) the difiy E 
behavioral task in which the individua! 


engaged. A source-oriented group ands To 
oriented group of Ss 


were differentia a 
i re 
basis of their habitua! rpreung 


] manner of interp i 
interpersonally communicated pai! 
means of objective analysis of sen econ 
pletions. Ss were observed in a re ae 
pseudo-social situation 1n ya r 
mous peers reported en er Site 
counting task before t 5 we ae: ate 


orted his response. E 
culty and report ngage sere ted group 


for each group- 
differed from the sour 
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members of this group (a) were generally less 
susceptible to group influence, (b) were less 
affected by manipulations of report dis- 
crepancy and more affected by manipulations 
of task difficulty, and (c) showed a tendency 
to compromise with discrepant group judg- 
ments rather than to agree completely with 
them when yielding did occur. In rating their 
own reactions to interpersonal communication 
events, the source-oriented individuals indi- 
cated significantly greater flexibility in modify- 
ing their perception of themselves following 
that event than the message-oriented indi- 
viduals, although the two groups did not differ 
in level of postevent self-evaluation. 
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hoe Re 
explain the fail ach (1955) attempt to 
recourse to a ure of the strong fear appeal by 
tion.” The the concept of a “defensive reac- 
sive Pale that the arousal of exces- 
stimulate in s of emotional tension may 
that is inco subjects a “defensive reaction” 
date, of th mpatible with the recall, at a later 
Propagan eM eee contained in the 
efense me i owever, recent research on the 
Weiner o anisms (Carlson, 1954; Carpenter, 
1952b, 19 Carpenter, 1956; Eriksen: 1952a, 
there is Sa Mainord, 1956) suggests that 
eightenin, Do defensive reaction to the 
ceptual pei ie emotional tension. In the per- 
May react we i or example, some subjects (Ss) 
Producing ith a lowered threshold for tension- 
ened Gece aih and others with a height- 
19524), my (Carpenter et al., 1956; Eriksen, 
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the recommendations are introduced in a rela 
tively neutral context. If, on the other tnd, 
he tends to recall tension-producing snuk 
better than neutral stimuli, he should respond 
more favorably to a strong fear appeal, in 
which the recommendations are introduced 
ina setting of heightened emotional tension 
It is hypothesized that certain “defensive re- 
actions,” in the sense of Janis and Feshbach 
(1955) facilitate the acceptance of propaganda. 
while others interfere with its acceptance. 
Response to propaganda is thus construed as 
an interaction between the person’s charac- 


mode of responding to tension-arousal 


teristic 
stimulated by the 


and the level of tension 
appeal. 
In order to test this hypothesis, it is neces- 
sary to select Ss, prior to their exposure to the 
propaganda, on the basis of their characteristic 
mode of responding to tension-arousing stimuli. 
Mainord (1956) has recently introduced a 
relevant distinction between copers and 
avoiders, in terms of Ss? responses to a highly 
emotionally-charged form of the Sentence 

(SCT). Persons who are 


Completion Test 
sensitized to the sexual and aggressive implica- 


tions of the various sentence stems and can 
relate them to their own needs and emotions 
are identified as copers; avoiders, on the other 
hand, are those who characteristically fail to 
recognize the implications of the sentence stems 


and are unable to perceive the feelings sug- 
gested in the stems as being related to them- 
selves. The distinction parallels that drawn 
in perceptual situations between persons who 


show sensitization or vigilance and those who 
e. The two groups 


engage in perceptual defens r 
appear to utilize different techniques for de- 
the arousal of anxiety. 


fending against 

Mainord’s experiment suggests that these cate- 
gories permit the effective prediction. of the 
recall of disturbing and neutral stimuli. Using 
a paired-associate task in which gee 
syllables were paire with neutral or W! 
disturbing words, Mainord found that copers 
recalled more nonsense syllables that had been 
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associated with disturbing words than ones 
associated with neutral words, while in the 
case of avoiders, the advantage lay with 
syllables associated with neutral words. There 
was almost no overlap between the two groups 
in their recall behavior, in spite of the fact that 
the groups did not differ on the initial learn- 
ing task. 

The present study compares the response of 
copers and avoiders to fear-arousing propa- 
ganda. Since Mainord’s results suggest that 
copers excel avoiders in recall for disturbing 
stimuli, it is hypothesized that acceptance 
of the recommendations contained within a 
strong fear appeal is greater among copers 
than among avoiders. The evidence for superior 
recall for neutral material among avoiders 
suggests that a minimal fear appeal, in which 
the recommendations are presented in a rela- 
tively neutral context, should gain greater 
acceptance among avoiders than copers. These 
hypotheses predict an interaction between 
personality type and level of fear arousal. 


METHOD 


The present experiment employed as Ss the entire 
freshman class at a medium-sized high school in the 
State of Washington. All materials were presented in 
Health Education classes and were 


conducted as part of 
the regular Health Education curriculum. 


Selection of Copers and Avoiders 


The SCT was administered to 
Ss on the first experimental day. 
sentence stems, of which 40 are cı 
filler items. The items are 
group of two critical items is fo] 
Mainord had selected copers a: 
of scores assigned to the respo; 
each of which was scored 0, 


the total pool of 350 
The test consists of 60 
titical items and 20 are 
So arranged that each 
llowed by one filler item. 
nd avoiders on the basis 
nses to the critical stems, 


1, or 2 on the following 
criteria: 
1. The more specific the response the higher the 
score 


2. The stronger the expressed feeling, 
score 
3. The more arbitrary the response, the lower the 
score 
A person’s score on the coping-avoiding dimension is 
merely the sum of the weights assigned to the individual 
items. Applying this scoring system toa random sample 
of 50 records, the present experimenter and another 
clinical psychologist obtained a correlation of 62 
between their ratings, indicative of unsatisfactory 


the higher the 


è The author is indebted to Don Hartung, Principal 
and the Health Education Staff of Puyallup High 
School, Puyallup, Washington for their help in provid- 
ing the Ss for the present study. 
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reliability. In an effort to increase reliability by provid- 
ing a more operational criterion of the coping-avoiding 
dimension, a manual was constructed giving sample 
responses for each scoring weight for all critical sentence 
stems. Sample critical stems are presented below with 
criterion examples for each of the three scoring cate- 
gories: 
1. If I were struck: 
[2] I would hit back 
I would get mad 
[1] I’d quit 
I would call for help 
[0] By lightening, I would die 
I don’t know 
2. The worst thing a girl can do: 
[2] Sell herself or go willingly 
Think about a male’s sex 


Have a baby before she is married 
[1] Lie 


Be stuck up 
[0] Go toa beauty parlor 
Eat too much 
Not be ladylike 
3. I hate: 
(2] My parents 
Mr. Jones 
My sister 
[1] Some people 

Democrats 

Being called names 

[0] Snakes and wiggly worms 

Pickles 
Nothing 

4. A girl’s figure: 

[2] Is very important to me 
Is to have fun with 
Hard to keep your eyes off 
Has a lot to do with friends 
Should be feminine 
Are pretty good 
[0] Is slim 
Is not their personality 
I don’t know 


; ip 
This manual was presented to graduate students of 
clinical 


Psychology who used it in scoring subsample’ o 
50 reco: ji 


u 


rds each. The correlations between ratings bY 
investigator and those of the other raters were: -92s pad 
:90, .92, .88, and .89, indicating that the recordi ed 
been scored in a reliable fashion. Mean scores i 
on two raters’ scoring were therefore used in ele jes 
Ss for the experiment. A comparison of scores for Pf- 
and females indicated that there were significant te? 
ferences in both mean and variance between bar ie 
groups (males x = 32.75, SD = 7.30, females, jde 


34.68, SD = 9.25). For this reason copers and eee 
— selected Separately from the distribution of 93% 
01 


r each sex. Copers were selected from the uppe” 
of the distribution, w 


the bottom 25%, yiel 
each extreme group. 


co” 
hile avoiders were selected ip 
ding 38 males and 40 e oF 
Absences at one of the la*® an 


Z A T: 
perimental sessions reduced the total to 67 cop® 
72 avoiders. 
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D, 
Propaganda Materials and Method 


The r 
ienne m aha materials in the present study were 
and Thistleth ose used in a previous study by Moltz 
modification My ag (1955), and represent a slight 
hygiene which the original appeals dealing with dental 
(1955), The t Sete developed by Janis and Feshbach 
minimal fear Wo talks, a strong fear appeal and a 
references a sppeal, differed in the number of threat 
companyin ae the threatening nature of the ac- 
by a par es. Both appeals were recorded on tape 
thoroughly, radio „anouncer and were regarded as 
tapes and spe sstonal by all who heard them. The 

ygiene dee r presented to the Ss in their regular 
appeal and si ive classes received the strong fear 
following A Six received the minimal fear appeal, 
ceived the tale pe. alternation procedure, All Ss re- 
occurred ere the course of a single day, which 
tion of the eee one week after the administra- 

n an i 
Zanda, i to assess the effectiveness of the propa- 
Westionnair questionnaires were used: (a) a pretest 
aPpeals, (b e administered one week prior to the 
Mediately aft Posttest questionnaire, administered im- 
retention ciak the appeal was concluded, and (c) a 
the appeals w lonnaire, administered two weeks after 
t oll Presented. These questionnaires con- 
ental Proce various subscales: 
too b-brushi ¿ces scale. Five items dealing with current 
which e Pc Practices. These practices were the ones 
os ared eee was designed to modify. This 
sag Honnair = px the pretest and two-week retention 
= c in the Diet preliminary analysis of scores on this 
= Te Uniformly ee questionnaire indicated that they 
ne an ee and did not differ significantly for 
of eran increas ers. It was possible for each S to show 

ger ect Brace decrease, or no change in the number 
with ental inform a after exposure to propaganda. 
SORES é (ee ton scale. Twenty-two items dealing 
; decay and oal information concerning causes of 
his nyeecture. Each fon recommendations contained 

er of cornach mites given a score on the basis of 

Det tionnaires, wers. The scale appeared in all 
nxi 

five of te ata 7 Sixteen items dealing with 

seale the items, g lSeases of the mouth and gum. On 

» OS Were asked to rate on a five-point 


aboy egree h 
rating ental of anxiety that he was experiencing 


ad gre. the 
Potent: difficulty + 
the pret tange fran handling resulted in a scale with a 
Ta questions 0 to 15. The scale appeared in both 
“ntirely f the Gee and the posttest questionnaire. 
ry; derent s © questionnaires was embedded in an 
Y inter et of filler items designed to mask the 
St of the study, 


i .Uthoy 
Janis, H. hse like to express his thanks to 
te and D. Thistlethwaite for provid- 
°paganda materials. 


RESULTS 


The effectiveness of the propaganda appeals 
was evaluated on the basis of changes from 
pretest to two-week retention test in Ss’ re- 
sponses to the five-item dental practices scale. 
A S could show one of three possible responses: 
1. An increase in the number of reported 
correct practices (positive conformity). 2. No 
shift in the number of correct practices (no 
change). 3. A decrease in the number of correct 
practices (negative conformity). In order to 
take into account alienation by the propaganda 
as well as favorable reaction to it, the measure 
of effectiveness used in the present study was 
the percentage of Ss showing positive con- 
formity minus the percentage showing negative 
conformity. A discussion of this measure of 
net effect, together with a description of tests 
of significance for it, are contained in Hovland, 
Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (1949, p. 304). 


Net Effect of Strong Appeal 

An analysis of the net effect for each sex 
revealed no significant differences between 
males and females. Therefore, further analyses 
employed the combined scores for both sexes 
in the coper and avoider groups. The net 
effect of the strong fear appeal on copers and 
avoiders is presented in Table 1. It was pre- 
dicted earlier that the strong fear appeal would 
be more effective with copers than with avoid- 
ers. The obtained net effects of 26% for copers 
and 8% for avoiders are in the predicted direc- 
tion; however, the critical ratio for the differ- 
ence in net effect is 1.00, which is not significant 
at the .05 point. 
Net Effect of the Minimal Appeal 
tion was made for the 


amely, that this appeal 
h avoiders than 


An opposite predic 
minimal fear appeal, n: 
should be more effective wit 


TABLE 1 f 
NET EFFECT OF STRONG FEAR APPEAL ON COPERS AND 
AVOIDERS 
iders 
Response i + Avoi A 
34 14 
TEN 39 16 


Positive conformity 


No change " 
Negative conformity 


14 
7 6. Bina 


+26 +8 


Net Effect 
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TABLE 2 


Ner Errect OF MINIMAL FEAR APPEAL ON COPERS 
AND AVOIDERS 


Response Co e N Saidas, 
Positive conformity 44 14 55 17 
No change k 40 13 35 11 
Negative conformity 16 5 10 3 
Net Effect +28 +45 


with copers. Table 2 presents the responses 
of the two groups to the minimal appeal. The 
net effect of the minimal fear appeal is also 
in the predicted direction, but once again the 
critical ratio for the difference in net effect 
(CR. 1.00) does not approach statistical 
significance. 


Interaction Between Personality Type and 
Level of Fear Arousal 


The critical test of the present hypothesis, 
however, involves the second order comparison 
in which the reactions of copers and avoiders 
to both types of propaganda appeals are con- 
sidered together. This second order effect is 
computed as follows: 


Copers Avoiders Diference 
Strong fear appeal 26% 8% = 18% 
Minimal fear appeal 28% 45% = -17% 
Difference between the dif- 35% 


ferences 


The critical ratio of this second order effect 
is 1.60, which is significant at the .05 point for 
a one-tailed test of significance.’ This finding 
of a significant interaction between the method 
of dealing with tension-producing stimuli and 
the level of tension arousal intended by a 
propaganda appeal supports the basic hypothe- 
sis of this study. 

It is interesting to note that the significant 
interaction is due almost exclusively to the 
marked difference in the response of the 
avoider group to the two lectures. Both lec- 
tures were relatively ineffective with the 
copers, a fact that does not confirm the 
hypothesis that a strong fear appeal would be 
maximally effective with this group. This 


5 Special thanks are due Fred Sheffield for informing 
the author of the method of extending the test of 
significance for net effect to the second order compari- 
sons. 
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result parallels the finding of Feshbach and 
Janis (1954) who noted that Ss high in anxiety 
showed a marked discrepancy in their re- 
sponse to a strong and a weak fear appeal, 
while neither appeal was particularly effective 
with those low in anxiety. The parallel findings 
raise a question as to possible equivalence of 
the distinction between copers and avoiders 
and that between Ss low and high in anxiety- 
A copy of the original anxiety scale used by 
Feshbach and Janis was contained in the 
pretest questionnaire in the present study, 
and it was therefore possible to examine thé 
anxiety scores of copers and avoiders in each 
lecture group. Although there appeared to be 
some differences in the anxiety scores betwee? 
the groups that received the strong and weak 
appeals, these differences were not significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. Also, the differ- 
ences between the means of the copers a 
avoiders (copers X 23.50, SD 6.26, 
avoiders x = 22.84, SD = 5.84) when viewed 
independently of the lecture to which they 
were assigned were not statistically significant 
Thus, while the patterns of results in both u 
present study and the Feshbach and Ja 
study are highly similar, they are not explicab 
by recourse to a common factor. 


Recall of Lecture Content 


Janis and Feshbach (1955) had suggested 
that the failure of the strong fear appa of 
receive acceptance was due to the inability te 
Ss to recall the recommendations at a ‘ie 
date when appropriate action was poss! ore 
In an effort to test this hypothesis, the S€, 
of copers and avoiders on the dental inian Y 
tion scale were investigated. If recall of con nce 
is a relevant factor in determining accep! ab 
of the recommendations contained 1° on” 
appeal, then the Ss who accept the re tbe 
mendations should also recall more O po! 
content than Ss who do not accept eee: 
analysis of variance of the dental inform" ps 
scores failed to demonstrate any significa ibe 
either for the learning condition or i est | 
scores obtained on the two-week retentio? pc 
Thus, the hypothesis that differences Ijo) 
ceptance behavior are mediated by differ? pot | 
recall of the content of the appeals i | 
substantiated. 
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Anxiety Stimulated by Appeals 


ne mation may be raised of whether the 
Divine avoiders show a differential sensi- 
for exam Pon pn aes stimuli. Do copers, 
ine os P F respond with less fear to a strong 
diferen T than avoiders, and can such a 
conformitt be used to explain the differential 
appeals z of the two groups to the two 
recalled wad dental anxiety scale, it will be 
ete es ra administered twice, one week 
and ones pins administration of the appeals 
ince the gain immediately after the appeals. 

i Seale eras analysis revealed a significant 
who later ae een the male and female copers 
analysis Pion the strong fear appeal, an 
Was undert oe of the factorial design 
Lindquist hon in the manner described by 
scores were 3). The pretest dental anxiety 
adjust the used as the control variable to 
analysis ia ener sums of squares. This 

id not rea cates that copers and avoiders 
to the fess with different degrees of anxiety 
on the ie ee It cannot be concluded, 
in tension i He analysis, that differences 
acceptanc reshold can explain the differential 

€ patterns of copers and avoiders. 


Discussion 


It s 
Propageuld be emphasized that the index of 
verbal conf acceptance in the present study is 
™Portance ormity, Although it is of critical 
°ventually fea verbal conformity be related 
Petimental o action taken outside of the ex- 
Merely wi Situation, the present study deals 
Ndexeg ith changes in verbal behavior as 
this limites POnSes to questionnaires. Within 
tend tg tra of study, the obtained results 
The st Tbstantiate the major hypothesis. 
differe ial evels of fear-arousal do stimulate 
aVoiderg,  ĉCCeptance among copers and 


„The — 
With Mn eriority of the minimal fear appeal 
Cver, it is ers is clearly demonstrated; how- 
aot res anes | apparent that the copers do 
pers ee a well to either appeal. 
ta Ow the capacity, on the basis of 
niet oe to respond readily to a 
a th emotional stimulation, it 1s 
a e strong fear appeal did not 
r thar ueauate level of emotional 
group. Perhaps copers require 


a severe threat to their sense of well-being 
before reacting in the predicted manner. 
, It is only in the avoider group that a con- 
sistency in response pattern is observed. An 
inability to respond directly to the tension- 
producing stimuli of the SCT is paralleled by 
an inability to respond favorably to a strong 
fear appeal. If avoiders can be thought of as 
using a habitual “defensive reaction” to ten- 
sion-producing stimuli in the sense of Janis 
and Feshbach (1955), then this “defensive 
reaction” has been demonstrated in response 
to two sets of stimuli of widely differing con- 
tent. The consistency in response pattern 
suggests that the concept has a certain degree 
of validity in explaining the basis for the 
failure of the strong fear appeal. Its limitation 
lies in the fact that it applies only to Ss whose 
habitual “defensive reaction” is of the avoid- 
ance type. For copers the explanation does not 
hold. Rather than viewing “defensive re- 
actions” as a single class of behavior, it seems 
preferable to distinguish between different 
types of “defensive reactions,” some of them 
facilitating and others interfering with the 
acceptance of fear-arousing propaganda. 
Although the prediction of differential ac- 
ceptance behavior by copers and avoiders was 
based on assumption of differential recall 
patterns, the analyses of learning and retention 
of content provide no evidence of differential 
recall. The mediating mechanism for the re- 
sponses of copers and avoiders thus remains 
obscure. This finding is particularly interesting 
in view of the weight originally placed by 
Janis and Feshbach (1955) upon the role of 
recall in explaining the failure of the strong 
fear appeal. If there is no relationship between 
the recall of the content of a propaganda appeal 
and its acceptance, then it becomes necessary 
to search for other explanations for the basis 


of acceptance behavior. ; 
ion between a particular 


Although an interact: cui 
personality variable and the level of emotional 
tension stimulated has been found in the pres- 
ent study, it leaves the conclusions of Pe me 
Feshbach largely unchanged. A minima ie 
appeal is still most effective in eliitin cerns 
ance of propaganda. Jt is not par a 


i i copers ye 
e with persons classed as 
oat i as does the strong fear ap- 


does not alienate, 
peal, the avoiders. There does not appear to be 
> 
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any great advantage in tailoring the level of 
fear stimulation contained in a propaganda ap- 
peal to different personality types if it turns 
out that a low level of emotional tension is 
most effective for all personality types. Unless 
some form of propaganda can be found that is 
particularly effective with the coper groups, a 
minimal fear appeal still stands as the best bet 
for the propagandist. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was concerned with the 
response to fear-arousing propaganda of two 
classes of persons who characteristically use 
different means of dealing with tension-pro- 
ducing material. The two classes, ‘“‘copers” and 
“avoiders,” were selected on the basis of re- 
sponses to the SCT. Avoiders are unable to 
recognize tension-producing stimuli and relate 
them to themselves, while copers show the ca- 
pacity to recognize such stimuli and relate them 
to themselves. Each S was exposed to one of 
two propaganda lectures, a strong fear appeal 
or a minimal fear appeal. These lectures differed 
in number of threat references and in the na- 
ture of the accompanying slides. 

The results support the hypothesis that a 
strong fear appeal receives greater acceptance 
among copers than among avoiders, while the 
minimal fear appeal receives greater acceptance 
among avoiders than among copers. The ob- 
tained pattern of acceptance is largely due to 
the marked differential effectiveness of the two 
appeals on the avoider group, and not as was 
originally predicted, to any differential accept- 
ance by the copers. 

Differences in the effectiveness of the two 
appeals could not be attributed to differential 
recall of the content of the lectures. The 
mediating mechanism for the difference in 
effectiveness thus remains unclear. 

It is suggested that the concept of a “de- 
fensive reaction” to the arousal of strong 
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emotional tension, introduced by Janis and 
Feshbach, is limited in its explanatory power. 
The present study indicates that it may be 
valuable to discriminate between different 
types of “defensive reactions” in attempting to 
predict and explain the eventual acceptance oF 
rejection of a propaganda appeal. 
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uc discussion has centered about 
Sao apace formulation of identi- 
niche ee ee terms of its relationship to 
1946) or (Knight, 1940), aggression (Freud, 
rent Meenas ce (Seward, 1954). A recur- 
est cnbe is whether identification is 
ike a signifi as a normal process of becoming 
or whether N other through social learning, 
efensive i entification should be considered 
Personal bee “sag stemming from an inter- 
view is ilat ict (Sanford, 1955). Our own 
two necess a6 is worthwhile to keep in mind 
ideia Gene not sufficient) aspects of 
between the b ae some degree of similarity 
Ject of fenig havior of a subject and the ob- 
of identificati cation is necessary. This aspect 
view Ena ae is emphasized by those who 
of social a as a developmental process 
1954) and rian (Mowrer, 1953; Seward, 
empirical] y those who measure identification 
similarity ber terms of the real or perceived 
eier oo the object and the subject 
hy ; aoe 1953; Cava & Raush, 
ayne & a 1955; Livingstone, 1956; 
one n «ele T p A 
relat: ome degree : ion is the condition 
i ationship m of involvement or closeness of 
ob Object Ben pe exist or have existed between 
oe the defen „the subject. Those who empha- 
194888 thi sive nature of identification tend 
46; anfora aspect of the concept (Freud, 
Eech of thes eo a 
By a esse a ae aspects of identification may 
whi Bree of di varying degrees of directness. 
cl Perso rectness we mean the extent to 
n is aware of and focused upon 
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reporting an aspect of his experience, in this 
case, his relationships with his parents. Thus, 
we used the interview as a direct technique 
with which to measure both perceived simi- 
larity and involvement as aspects of identi- 
fication. As an indirect measure of perceived 
similarity we used Osgood’s semantic differ- 
ential (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). 
Finally, we used the Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT) as a fantasy measure (very in- 
direct) of involvement. 

Many research studies of identification in 
recent years have used indirect measures of 
identification. Most of these indirect measures 
assess identification by the degree of similarity 
between the way a subject (S) fills out an in- 
ventory for himself and the way he fills it out 
for one or both of his parents (Beier et al., 
1953; Cava et al., 1952; Livingstone, 1956; 
Sopchak, 1952). Other studies using this in- 
direct approach have compared .S’s responses 
with those of his parents (Lazowick, 1955; 
Payne & Mussen, 1956). 
Our purposes in this research are twofold. 
First, we wish to extend the range of empirical 
measures of identification to include direct and 
fantasy measures, as well as the more common 
indirect measures, and to analyze systemati- 
cally the consistency among these measures. 
Second, we wish to include several measures 


of each aspect of identification (i-¢., similarity 
and degree of invo. ne the 


vement) and to examil 
relationship between These 


these measures. 
considerations lead to the following general 
predictions: oar $ 
Hypothesis 1. There will be significant posi- 
tive relationships among the various empiri 
measures of the perceived similarity aspect of 
identification. 
Hypothesis 2. 
tive relationship 
ures of the jnvolvemen 
P Hypothesis re will be significant 


s among 
t aspect O 


3. The posi- 
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tive relationships between the empirical meas- 
ures of the perceived similarity and involve- 
ment aspects of parental identification. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Results for two groups of Ss are presented. The 
Female group consisted of 30 college undergraduates 
attending a summer school session of Harvard Uni- 
versity, There were two married women in this group. 
The age range was from 18 to 24 years, with a median 
age of 19.4 years. The Male group consisted of 60 
college students, including 30 attending Harvard 
College and 30 summer school students at the same 
institution. Among the men, there were three married 
Ss, while the group had an age range of 17 to 29 years, 
with a median age of 20.5 years. All Ss were paid at 
existing research rates, 

As a result of the intensive nature of the assessment, 
each S was seen in two experimental sessions. The 
semantic differential was administered during the first 


session, while the TAT and interview were reserved for 
the second session, 


Empirical Measures of Identification 


Direct measure. A Structured interview 
about 5S’s relationships with his Parents fo 
basis of the direct measurement of both aspects of 
identification. This interview consisted of a series of 12 
questions discussed with S in a Prearranged order, Con- 
tent for these interview items were Suggested in part 
by the interview schedule used by Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford (1950). All interviews 
were tape-recorded, with S’s consent, and were subse- 
quently transcribed verbatim for Scoring purposes, 

Two interview questions formed the basis of the 
direct measures of identification: 

1, Which parent do you fee] you are most like at the 
present? : 

2. Which parent did you feel closer to as a child? 

The first item (“like”) was the direct measure of 
perceived similarity as an aspect of identification, The 
second item (“child”) was the direct measure of the 
degree of involvement. The interviewer attempted to 
obtain as much amplification of each Tesponse as was 
deemed necessary for our scoring Purposes. Each of 
these two questions was interspersed among other items 
that were not used in this study but had relevance to the 

parent-child relationship, including topics such as 
discipline, satisfactions, and conflicts. The interviews 
varied from 15 to 30 minutes in length, and were al- 
ways conducted at the end of the last research Session so 
that the effects of discussing this direct material on the 
indirect and fantasy measures would be minimized. 
The over-all responses to the two interview items 
were scored in terms of one of three general Categories: 
(a) the response clearly indicated one parent as being 
ost relevant to the query (scored M or F); (6) both 
a ioned as relevant to the question, but 

parents were mentioned a: ] 
one was given greater weight than the other (Scored 
M/F or F/M); (c) neither parent was seen as crucial 
tion (scored 0), or S could not 

or relevant to the ques 


centering 
rmed the 
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make a choice in the direction of either parent (scored 
?). s 
? Responses in Category (a) are exemplified by 4 
statement such as “I’m definitely most like my ath 
(“like” item) or, “I was closer to my mother as a ki i 
(“child” item). Category (b) was scored for paene 
such as, “I’m really like both my parents in some bes 
but I guess I’m somewhat more like my mot pa 
(“like” item). Responses in Category (c) might poe 
statements as “I’m like both, but I don’t think I’m li t 
one more than the other” (“like” item) or, “I wasn 
particularly close to either of my parentsasa youngster 
“child” item). e 
f cama men and women together, 67% of A 
responses to both interview items fell in Category i A 
20% fell in Category (b), and 13% were score be 
Category (c). It is evident that these three a 
represent decreasing degrees of decisiveness with w. nat 
S verbalizes the relative importance of one eo i 
compared to the other in relationship to himself. eg 
fact that 87% of all Ss gave responses in Categor 4 
(a) or (6) indicates that such a direct measuremen Jid- 
identification is feasible, whatever its subsequent va 
ity may prove to be. k 
All ee of the interviews was done by one peren 
Interrater reliability was assessed by having a A in- 
person independently score 20 randomly ees 
terviews. Of the 40 responses scored, 87% agree! a 
was found. All five disagreements in scoring were © tied 
by a confusion of Categories (a) and (b). ee re- 
these two categories were combined (eg, M 100% 
sponses were considered to be M responses), 
agreement was achieved. he pet’ 
Indirect measure. The indirect measure of t ood’s 
ceived similarity aspect of identification was Osee"ay> 
Semantic differential (Osgood et al., 1957). mate scale 
this is a seven-point rating scale, each end of t i 
being one of a pair of bipolar adjectives. S is al uate 
rate a person on all nine pairs of adjectives. A Osgood 
reliability of ratings has been demonstrated st t 
et al., 1957). Our list of adjectives is the same jective 
used by Lazowick (1955), and contains nine a! Le 
Pairings derived from Osgood’s factor analy: ip ene! 
Contain three pairings on each of the three mos Jo wi 
factors obtained. Thus, three pairings have to ugged” 
potency (strong-weak, heavy-light, and 4 fresh” 
delicate), three with evaluation (clean-dirty, (fast 
Stale, and happy-sad), and three with aeti te 
slow, hot-cold, and active-passive). S was aske e pine 
himself, his father, and his mother on each of Pe ae 
dimensions. There was a random ordering of ossi j 
mensions for each person rated so as to reduce p si 
response sets in the ratings. A score of poem the 
larity to each parent was obtained by summi g we 
Squares of the differences between the rating decti 
himself and that he gave a parent on every s = m 
pairing. For example, a high score for the mo rity a 
Score) reflects a Perception of greater dissimila: ect! 
tween S and the mother, while a low M score note 
greater perceived similarity between S and the mR ~ 
A second identification score was obtained De frol 
semantic differential by subtracting the M Beor ar a 
the F Score, yielding a difference score (D scot% piv 
with positive D 


x erry 
Scores were considered to P“ yit 
themselves as more like the mother, and 


| 
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negative aa P 
See eels ee e a 
iene the semantic differential to be an in- 
a direct eee identification because S is not making 
Parent in c eliberate comparison of himself with one 
F. ontrast to the other as in the interview. 
antasy measure. Th 
our most ext: e. The use of the TAT represented 
Here we Wer reme indirect assessment of identification. 
manifested Concerned with the degree of involvement 
reasoning ij in his relationships with each parent. Our 
the TAT ea at an objective scoring scheme for 
assumption: thee of identification involved one central 
Cards depicti at in the stories an individual tells to 
Proximity ten an older and younger person in close 
relationshi sara ad the influence of the parent-child 
iS Stories rien his current behavior, the more likely that 
Thus, we aces an explicit parent-child relationship. 
‘Ovolving a ed two cards that could be construed as 
that could pta relationship for males, and two 
emales, lepict a parent-daughter relationship for 
Fo; 
Card T Ss, we used from the standard TAT set 
6BM lolek, Older man and younger man) and Card 
mother-son woman and man, commonly called the 
given on these Standard TAT instructions were 
in the Bhie two cards, designed to tap involvement 
Spectiveļy neon and mother-son relationships re- 
ard TAT , or female Ss, only Card 7GF of the stand- 
this cae was deemed suitable for investigating 
an older — Parental identification. This card depicts 
a girl next ate sitting on a sofa speaking or reading to 
the father dg her. To obtain an appropriate picture for 
fake.g. j equenter relationship, a modification of the 
Card from heey Test (MAPS) was devised. A 
room contai e MAPS was selected depicting an empty 
female pa, ning a closet. To one side was placed a 
the o erly of adolescent or young adult age, while on 
Place, ange of the room a figure of an older man was 
e in the case of males, standard TAT instruc- 
ee for both cards. 
rans a Stories were tape-recorded and scored from 
Scale so quDtions. Each see was scored on a six-point 
ey expli; anged as to reflect the degree to which the 
he fol citly contained a parent-child relationship. 


tions Wer 


ow pale 
th ‘Patent char teria were used in scoring: , 
ere is g a ild relationship explicitly stated in which 
Perse Parent, personal involvement with each other; 
Sonal jp utchild relationship with a minimum of 
5 9 yolvement; P 
aoao who are relatives (but not parent and 
Diog O Poe aml acquaintances; , 
with. ity (e.g t related but living in close physical 
lawyer usiness andlady and tenant), or two persons 
1: fe client) and professional relationship (€-8-r 
"SWO j 
Cg, män aS together in the story only incidentally 
Sig one gene Mesage to woman); 
When pave the Pron mentioned in the story, or both 
€ is olde person (e.g., young man thinking 
a Sorna. 
ogg, CUes ome scheme obviously ignores many of the 
Stadi Sys mati, A ned in thematic stories. However, it 
further t ofe cally order the stories in terms of a 
St ad ‘ant, cit parent-child involvement. It has the 
age of making scoring relatively ob- 


child) o, 
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jective, as reflected in the analysis of i i. 
ability. Of 60 stories tadepentiont!y eet Ee ia 
persons (one of whom scored the stories for all Ss), 
there was perfect agreement on 48 (80%) of the stories. 
Further, of the 12 stories on which disagreement 
existed, 11 scores deviated by a value of only one. 
These scores were used in two ways as measures of 
the involvement aspect of identification. First, all Ss’ 
scores on a particular card could be compared to in- 
dicate degree of involvement. Secondly, scores between 
two cards could be compared so as to indicate the 
relatively greater involvement with one parent or the 
other. For this latter purpose, we simply subtracted the 
score S obtained on the Father card from the score ob- 
tained on the Mother card (M-F). We then assumed 
that the higher the (M-F) score, the greater is the in- 
volvement with the mother as compared to the father. 


RESULTS 


On each of the identification measures used, 
men and women had very comparable ranges 
of scores. Since scores on some tests were con- 
tinuous in nature (semantic differential M and 
F scores, and TAT) while others were discon- 
tinuous (semantic differential D scores and 
interview), the relationships stated in our gen- 
eral hypotheses were tested by chi square. The 
number of Ss used in comparing one measure 
to another vary in the ensuing tables because 
none of the neutral scores (those reflecting no 
parental preferences in response) was used. On 
continuous measures, scores were dichotomized 
as close to the median as possible. The inter- 
view was dichotomized by grouping responses 
in the first two scoring categories ([a] and [b] 
above) on each parent. By combining these 
two categories we were not only able to maxi- 
mize the number of Ss used in our analyses, 
but in addition utilized the 100% scoring re- 
liability for these grouped categories, reported 
above. One exception was made to this in the 
case of the question, “which parent did you 
feel closer to as a child?” Because only nine 
male Ss were scored for “father,” we included 
in our analysis the nine additional cases 1n 
which replies were scored in Category (c), ie, 


neither parent. 


Hypothesis 1 


Our first analysis concerned the prediction 


that measures of the perceived gminy = 
pect of identification will be comin = 
ciated with each other. able 1 ee 
ings comparing the interview like qe os 
(“Which parent do you feel you are m no 
at present?”) with the three scores 
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TABLE 1 
IVED SIMILARITY MEASURES OF 
COMPARISON OF pee ier 


(Chi-square analysis) 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF INVOLVEMENT MEASURES OF 
IDENTIFICATION 


(Chi-square analysis) 


Semantic Differential 


Interview “like” 


TAT 


Interview “child” 
Item 


RA F score M score D score Mother Card Father Card (M-F) Score 
High Low High Low Plus Minus High Low High Low High Low 
Female Group 
fae” s gw 9 7 Mother 0 4 sð g 6 
Father 5 6 9 2 1 10 Father 3 3 6 10 9 q 
> — -03 .02 sna — = — 
l ale group 
a 14 8 10 12 15 7 Mother 32 10 14 28 23 19 
Father 12 _ 21 13 20 12; 2i Father 9 9 10 8 5 13 
> .05 — .02 b .05 -10 .05 
TABLE 3 


semantic differential? The results for the Fe- 
male and Male groups indicate that two of the 
three measures of identification on the seman- 
tic differential are significantly associated in 
the predicted direction with the “like” item 
on the interview. 


Hypothesis 2 


The second analysis centered about the 
prediction that measures of the involvement 
aspect of identification will be positively asso- 
ciated with each other. Table 2 compares the 
findings for the “child” item on the interview 
(“Which parent did you feel closer to as a 
child?”’) with the TAT measures of identifica- 
tion. While none of the predicted relationships 
was significant for the Female group, it is to 
be noted that for males two TAT measures of 
the involvement aspect of identification were 
significant when compared with responses to 
the “child” item of the interview, It should be 
recalled that these findings for men compare 
those men who report they were closer to the 
mother as a child with those who report they 
were closer to the father or to neither parent, 
When the “neither” category is omitted, no 
significant relationships are found for the Male 
group. Thus, our findings for men must be in- 
terpreted in terms of males who either were or 
were not closer to the mother as a child. 


2 All probability values in the tables are for a one- 
tailed test, as the direction of the relationships was 
predicted. For females, Fisher’s exact probability test 
was used. For males, chi square corrected for con- 
tinuity was used. 


COMPARISON OF PERCEIVED SIMILARITY AND 
INVOLVEMENT MEASURES OF 
IDENTIFICATION 


(Chi-square analysis) 


TAT 
— 
adaterview | Wrota aF) | Taten 
kernen | “Garde | BEF | QE) ta 
= = = Fs 
High | Li i Mi 
E Ker Eeh | Low (ieh | Low) sto | 2 
Female group 3 
Mother |13| 3| 6] 10110] 6| 11 8 
Father Si SiS alg] S| Z2 
5 u SS L of 
Male group 
Mother 8 | 14| 8 | 14] 13 | 9 | 45 | ri 
Father 16 | 17 | 20 | 13 | 12 | 21 | 23 
b — .07 .08 E 


that measures of the perceived similarity e 
pect of identification (interview “like” = 
and semantic differential) are positively Pii 
ciated with measures of the involvement as Po, 
of identification (TAT and interview “chil of 
Of the two perceived similarity measure? y 
identification, only the interview “like” f a 
Was associated significantly with one of the" 
volvement measures, From Table 3 we, e” 
that in the case of women, the interview Gi vow l 
item relates significantly to the intere” | 
“child” item. For men, the interview ° "v0 

item relates in the predicted direction t° jfr 
of the TAT involvement measures of ide | 


re 
cation, the Father card and the (M-F) * jg | 


} 
Hypothesis 3 a 
The final analysis pertains to the predict? 


The semantic differential did not relat® 


MEASURES OF IDENTIFICATION 


nificantly to 
n an i 
of i ed of the involvement measures 


DISCUSSION 


O , 
ential adag that of the three semantic differ- 
nificantly a the D score relates sig- 
similarity s oth sexes to the direct perceived 
which utili easure has implications for studies 
tion, such = indirect measures of identifica- 
suggests E rating scales or inventories. It 

"5 similarit: o comparative score, comparing 
other, B 4 © one parent in contrast to the 
Perceived si es more fruitful measure of the 
than a SEE sei aspect of identification 
to either par eflecting S’s degree of similarity 
one paren’ i ent alone. Alternatively, if only 
score based eis in deriving an identification 
ased on the #, perceived similarity, the score 
Sirable, ame-sex parent may be more de- 

Whi 
eae = ts to relate direct and fantasy 
cess in the ¢ nvolvement met with some suc- 
None of the ase of men (Table 2), for women 
Measures pratt relating direct and fantasy 
We believe Sane significance. In part, 
used to eli Us is because the stimulus material 
our ie Cit fantasy was less adequate for 
For males €s in the case of women than of men. 
Close in ag the two TAT cards depicted a “son” 

Se to our Ss, while for females, the 


Moth 

er s 

Considerapie Contained a “daughter” who was 
the Y younger than our female Ss. On 


Fath 
e 
Materia] T card for females, the stimulus 
Which cited an overly uniform theme in 


ae Pil the women told stories of a 
emale ine strong anger toward the 


15 P 
finding, POSSible that the lack of significant 


t for 

i S Chere rion the TAT is related to 
thectification: fon often made that parental 
ea. Ose if of women are less consistent 
ate ot men. Sex differences in con- 


O; f: 

toi in ting of ch identification may be ana- 
ER rect (or f changes in scores from direct 
hayoo o the t antay) assessment levels. In 
altho, measured © aspects of identification we 
tht “gh men ar the findings suggest that, 
(Table involver, more consistent than women 

e2), haa aspect of identification 
‘ sexes tend to be consistent in 


ti Perceiy, pe 
®n (Table D Similarity aspect of identifica- 
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Pe a “like” and semantic differ- 
3 ore, 60 % and 51% of the men, re- 
spectively, perceived themselves as more like 
the father (Table 1). For women, 69% and 
37%, on these two measures, perceived them- 
selves as more like the mother. More detailed 
analysis of these shifts in identification between 
assessment levels reveals further differences 
between men and women. Of the 22 men who 
perceived themselves as more like the mother 
on the interview “like,” seven (about one- 
third) shifted identification to the father on the 
D score. Conversely, of the 33 men with father 
identification on the interview “like,” 12 
(about one-third) shifted identification to the 
mother on the D score. Women showed a differ- 
ent pattern of shifts. Of the 16 women who 
stated that they were more like the mother on 
the interview, seven shifted identification to 
the father on indirect assessment. Of the 11 
women with father identification on the inter- 
view “like,” only one shifted to the mother on 
the D score. Thus, the relative inconsistency 
of the perceived similarity aspect of parental 
identification is different for both sexes. 
Women who shift, change from same-sex iden- 
tification on direct assessment to opposite-sex 
identification on indirect assessment. Men 
who shift, change equally from one parent to 
the other. 

Somewhat opposite results emerge on the 
involvement aspect of identification (Table 2). 
women who shifted identification from 
the direct to the fantasy level tended to be 
equally divided in terms of changing from one 
parent to the other. For men, of those who 
changed, 79% stated they were closer to the 
mother on the interview but scored closer to 
the father on the TAT (M-F). 

We conclude, then, that the relative incon- 
sistency of parental identifications of men and 
women, as measured by a change In identi- 
fication scores from the direct to indirect (or 
fantasy) assessment levels, is a function of we 
factors. First, consistency varies with oy 
aspect of identification under study. noe i 
consistency may vary as 4 function o n pe 
ticular parental identification established by 
direct assessment. 

SUMMARY 


designed t 
three 


Here, 


X o investigate pre- 
This study was Jevels of direct- 


dicted relationships of 
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ness of assessment (direct, indirect, and fan- 
tasy) to two aspects of parental identification, 
i.e., perceived similarity to a parent and degree 
of involvement with a parent. Perceived simi- 
larity was measured directly by an interview 
item (‘‘Which parent do you feel you are more 
like?”) and indirectly by the semantic differ- 
ential. Involvement was measured directly by 
the interview (“Which parent were you closer 
to asa child?”), and by fantasy with two cards 
from the TAT or MAPS depicting a father- 
child or mother-child relationship. It was pre- 
dicted that (a) perceived similarity measures 
would be positively related, (b) involvement 
measures would be positively related, and (c) 
since both perceived similarity and involve- 
ment are assumed to be components of identifi- 
cation, they should be positively associated 
with each other. Two groups of college students 
were used as Ss, consisting of 30 women in one 
group and 60 men in the other group. The 
major results are: 

1. For both men and women, 
(interview “like” item) and indirect (semantic 
differential) measures of perceived similarity 
are in general significantly related to each 
other (Hypothesis 1); 

2. For men, the direct (interview “child” 
item) and fantasy (TAT) measures of involve- 
ment tend to be significantly related (Hypothe- 
sis 2); 

3. For neither sex was the direct measure of 
perceived similarity (interview “like” item) 
and the fantasy measure of involvement (TAT) 
significantly associated, although trends in 
this direction were more apparent for men; for 

women, the direct measure of involvement 
(interview “child” item) was significantly re- 
lated to the direct measure of perceived simi- 
larity (interview “like” item) (Hypothesis 3); 


the direct 


J. BERI, R. LOBECK, 


AND M. D. GALINSKY 


4. The problem of sex differences in con- 
sistency of parental identification is analyzed 
in terms of changes in identification scores 
from direct to indirect or fantasy assessment 
levels. It is concluded that both the aspect of 
identification measured and the specific paf- 
ental identification made on direct assessment 


must be specified in drawing conclusions 0? 
this point. 
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CASE REPORT 


THE TREATME 
NT OF ANXIETY AND PHOBI 
Ç 
SYSTEMATIC DESENSITIZATION PSYCHOTHERAPY i 
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HE ai A 
Taimo this paper is to present a detailed 
chotherapy i of systematic desensitization psy- 
chosen fora im action. The present case was 
the principles ar iption because it clearly illustrates 
and becana ae practice of this type of therapy 
è Pat of its intrinsic clinical interest. 
emale REE Miss A. G., was a 24year-old 
undergo ao complained of an inability to 
occasions whe ions of any kind. On those few 
em, she h T she had been unable to avoid 
ately after th, always fainted during or immedi- 
e time sh py elie She requested therapy at 
Which she = id because of an impending trip for 
MNjection re be required to have a yellow fever 
injections w. smallpox vaccination. Her fear of 
Cither six o as of long standing, dating back to 
mod r seven years of age. She experienced a 
ies j 
n the stomach”) when asked to imagine a 


Plained of % 
of “a sexual problem” and a fear of using 
In addin T pads. 
Was given ion to a symptom history, the patient 
Dento, i Willoughby Neurotic Tendency 
yi complete S illoughby, 1934) and a form of the 
aa Her Wane Test during the first inter- 
44) and Be anghy score was moderately high 
nee . Test, which was only partially 
bn exaggerated ed a slightly disturbed childhood, 
Y other ri need for company and acceptance 
ae elationshi and vague fears about the future. 
e lì i ips with her parents, with whom 
li P a to be unsatisfactory, but no 
pee. seemed to be present. The 
View of thee one of mild insecurity. 
ctr it ba matore gnid history of the chief 
t ltizati cided to employ systematic 
ine same Po Psychotherapy aaa to sonnel at 
Scusgi € to relieve the feelings of insecurity 
e Fea and reassurance. 
scribed tS desensitization procedure was 
Mpt to deya” Wolpe (1952b, 1954) in his 
Son fiep techniques for the treatment 
ther ®Xperimen e basis of reciprocal inhibition. 
APY ang Aig basis (1948) for this type of 
e mechanisms and theory (1950, 


answej ed 
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1952a) underlying its formulation have been de- 
scribed elsewhere. The present paper is restricted 
to an account of systematic desensitization in 


practice. 


TREATMENT 


General Procedure 

An inquiry is first conducted in desensitization 
therapy in order to ascertain which stimulus situa- 
tions provoke anxiety in the patient. The patient 
is told that he can add to or modify this list at any 
time. The stimuli are then categorized by the 
therapist, and the patient is asked to rank the 
categories of stimuli in order from the most to the 
least disturbing. This ranked list of anxiety pro- 
ducing conditions is referred to as the hierarchy. 
In the present case, for example, one would refer 
to the “injection hierarchy” and the “sanitary pad 
hierarchy.” Hierarchies typically contain from 5 
to 25 items. The construction of the relevant 
hierarchies generally takes from one to three 
interviews, and the patient is concurrently given 
practice in hypnotic and relaxation procedures. 
Hypnosis is not an essential requirement, and, in 
those cases where the patient refuses to be hypno- 
tized or requires prolonged practice, the procedure 
can be omitted and deep nonhypnotic relaxation 
employed instead. 

When the hierarchies have been worked out, 
the subject is told which stimuli are to be pre- 
sented in the individual session and is advised to 
signal with his hand if a stimulus presentation 


disturbs him unduly. This is an important in- 
struction and is on no account omitted, because 
the arousing of anxiety during the session 1s 
sometimes extremely antitherapeutic. With most 
patients, it seems possible by observing facial ex- 
pressions, bodily tension, respiration, and so forth, 
to perceive such disturbances before the patient 
actually signals. When such disturbances he 
the therapist immediately withdraws the sn <4 
and calms the patient. No session is concu 4 
when a disturbance occurs, but before in 
patient, the therapist presents 2 i a i S 

which has already been meee te “pa = 


When the preli 
given, the patien 
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x nd then told to visualize the various 

Tin gami a hospital in the distance: 
. - - Now stop picturing that and go on relaxing. 
Each visualization of this kind is referred to as a 
“presentation.” Each stimulus is visualized for 
five to ten seconds, and from two to four different 
items are presented each session. Each item is 
generally presented twice. When the requisite 
number of stimuli have been presented, the pa- 
tient is slowly roused and then asked for a report 
on his reactions. If the items were visualized 
vividly and without undue disturbance, the thera- 
pist then proceeds to the next stimuli in the fol- 
lowing session. The items lowest in the hierarchy 
(ie., the least disturbing ones) are introduced 
first, and the therapist proceeds slowly up the list, 
depending on the progress achieved and the pa- 
tient’s reactions. In this way it is possible for the 
patient eventually to imagine formerly noxious 
stimuli without any anxiety whatever, This ability 
to imagine the noxious stimulus with tranquillity 
then transfers to the real-life situation. 

Interview No. 2. A discussion of A. G.’s re- 

sponses to the Incomplete Sentence Test revealed 
that some 18 months earlier, she had unsuccess- 
fully attempted to use an internal sanitary pad. 
On the first attempt she fainted after the pad had 
been inserted. She left it in when she had regained 
consciousness, but it felt uncomfortable, and she 
was anxious lest she would not be able to extract 
it. The second attempt, a day later, was unsuccess- 
ful. She only managed to place the pad half way in 
after much effort. Her hand seemed to be stiff 
and almost paralysed, and she was perspiring and 
trembling. This failure left her very upset. A third 
attempt on the following day was also unsuccess- 
ful, and the emotional upset was repeated. Since 
that time she had used external pads exclusively, 
The patient also reported that she experienced 
pain during intercourse. This sexual difficulty had 
been present from her first experience of sex and 
was consistent. Her menstrual periods were Tegu- 
lar, and she rarely experienced pain or other diff- 
culties. 3 

During this second interview the patient was 
given her first lesson in relaxation to which she re- 
sponded very well and achieved a calm state 
within 15 minutes. She was instructed to practice 
relaxation for 15 minutes every day. 

Interview No. 3. As the reaction to internal 
sanitary pads was judged to be less disturbing 
than that of injections, it was decided to com- 
mence with this problem. The following hierarchy 
was constructed for the patient progressively to 
imagine: box of Tampax, an opened pad, holding a 
pad, holding a pad next to the vagina, seeing some- 
one else using a Tampax, placing a pad at the 
vaginal entrance, sliding it in slowly, completely 
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inserted. The patient was given a second lesson in 
relaxation and again responded well. 

Interview No. 4. After a discussion about her 
ambitions and future plans, the patient was re- 
laxed and asked to visualize each of the first three 
items in the hierarchy twice (i.e., box of pads, 
opened box of pads, holding a pad). She reported 
afterwards that the images had been slightly dis- 
turbing but not very vivid. 

Interview No. 5. In the fifth session, A. G. re- 
vealed the history of her protracted relationship 
with the man she was in love with. She expressed 
doubts about the wisdom of marrying him and 
also about his attitude towards her. After some 
discussion, her feelings and motives became more 
lucid and she experienced some relief. Items 3, 4 
and 5 in the anxiety hierarchy were successfully 
Presented but again were not very vividly pet 
ceived. 

Interview No. 6. The patient reported that shé 
“felt better” since the last interview and had bee? 
practicing relaxation regularly. In view of HA 
inability to visualize the hierarchy items vividly, 
she was given some instruction and practice f 
remedy this. She was then relaxed and dema 
and 6 were presented three times each. The mwa i 
were reported as slightly disturbing and a 
more clear. oo 

Interview No. 7. A. G. said that she had bee 
feeling tense for the past two days, but no inciden 
or other cause for this upset could be locatii 
She had seen a bullfight film after the developm: g 
of this tension and reported that the bullfight? 4 
and darting of the bulls, previously upsetting of 
her, had left her unaffected. Desensitization e, 
Items 6 and 7 (placing a pad at vaginal entran 
sliding it in slowly) was proceeded with. E 
item was presented three times, and A. G. repo! 
vivid images and a slight disturbance. 

Interview No. 8. The patient’s menstrua 
had started the previous afternoon, and se dl 
cided to try an internal sanitary pad. She repo’ ied 
“I had a bath, felt a bit nervous, and then arto? 
to insert a Tampax in the bathroom. I st se 
perspiring, felt very hot, and got terribly ap the 
I tried to relax myself, then managed to Pien 
tip of the pad in. Just then I had a ‘thing’ yt 
panic, almost fainted). I should have stopp® Dy 
could not. I Pushed and pushed and got te! y (G 
upset. I felt scared and started crying. THe pot 
friend) came in and tried to help me. I p en 
do it and eventually gave up. I felt dizzy a? 5 
and was extremely upset.” . fof 1? 

The patient was given deep relaxation re 
minutes and then the last two items vei i i 
sented twice each (sliding pad in, pad fu% gis 
serted). The last item was more than usu2! Jute 
turbing. She was then given another five ® 
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NXIETY AND PHOBIC REACTIONS TREATED BY DESENSITIZATION 


of rel i 
i and told to attempt an actual in- 
friend. te room in the presence of a 
after three gi managed to do with some difficulty 
however, sh np aes When she had succeeded, 
dizzy s a e felt extremely pleased and had no 
he re s or feelings of weakness. 
that i a to insert a pad by herself 
to relax fo after relaxing for 10 minutes and also 
Florine ee 10 minutes after insertion. 
successfully i o. 9. A. G. reported that she had 
Occasions vane the sanitary pads on four 
of which had ad experienced two failures, neither 
she was now ae her very much. She said that 
with li w able to insert them more quickly and 
aie or no pain. 9 
r ie i 4 
was oo a an injection hierarchy 
order) seeing a. The items were (in ascending 
syringe, filli = a hypodermic syringe, holding a 
a person aa a syringe, seeing a cinema slide of 
ceive an inj eiving an injection, seeing a bull re- 
tion, SiGe ent seeing a dog receive an injec- 
home bei person being injected, being injected 
rooms, The fas injected at the district surgeon’s 
then present ny three items in this hierarchy were 
vividly and i twice each. They were visualised 
nlerview, were not disturbing. 
nly a and 11. These sessions were 
y this tim ed to systematic desensitization. 
Sern all the items up to and including 
mien J reco person being injected) had 
Jnlerview N, y presented. 
a jolt in her J o. 12. The patient having received 
Stticted to r love relationship, this session was re- 
cussion, N a sort of nondirective, cathartic dis- 
SEA, aa ae sensitizing was undertaken because 
n talk.” lepressed mood and obvious desire to 
Nervi 
last j on. No. 13. The cathartic process of the 
Subsequent] W was continued, and the patient was 
vas given 4 relaxed. Item 7 (dog being injected) 
hon times nce, Item 8 (person being injected) 
me) , and Item 9 (A. G. being injected at 
Causa Presented : g nee 
a d some di once very briefly. This last item 
Peated į disturbance and was therefore not 
nterview this session. 
inpo tual haa 4. In anticipation of the patient’s 
of reed under de. the sanitary pad image was re- 
Wig © injectio p relaxation three times. Item 8 
also visasi ierarchy (person being injected) 
In isualised three ti 
A. Q» € Meantime, vari me : 
disor: > Projected » Various difficulties regarding 
USsed, ed trip had arisen and were fully 


mai 


been su 


Nery: 

S view 
tone l flow a 15. Since the onset of her men- 
tem ted sanitary earlier, A. G. had successfully 
thes tS. She seas pads on three out of four at- 
Mstructe ilps put under deep relaxation and 
to insert a pad while alone in the 
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relaxation room. She managed perfectly in v 
rapid time with no diauban Paronen Hi 
She reported that she had attempted sexual 
intercourse a week earlier but had been forced to 
give up because of the pain and anxious feelings 
engendered. She added hesitatingly that she was 
worried lest she had some physical defect which 
would always prevent her from experiencing any- 
thing but pain in sexual activities. Analysis of the 
unsuccessful sexual attempt indicated that a con- 
tributing factor was inadequate foreplay. The 
patient was given information and advice about 
loveplay and told to relax fully before lovemaking. 
It was also suggested to her that there would 
probably be a spontaneous transfer of relaxation 
effect, and, therefore, success in sex was likely 
once the other two anxiety areas had been de- 
sensitized. 

Interview No. 16. The menstrual flow had ceased 
and the “score” for the month was that six out of 
seven attempts at insertion of sanitary pads were 
successful. A. G.’s realization of this success had 
a marked beneficial effect, and she was quite 
elated about a long behavior difficulty which had 


at last been remedied. 

The patient was then desensitized to Items 8 
(person being injected) and 9 (self being injected 
at home). Each item was presented three times, 
and the patient reported no disturbance but inade- 


quate visualization of the images. 
Interview No. 17. A. G. stated that her trip was 
almost certainly cancelled and expressed consider- 
able disappointment. She was also experiencing 
further uneasiness about her love relationship as & 
result of some action on the part of her partner 
which had given her cause to doubt his positive, 
affectionate feelings towar p 
Desensitization of the last two items 1n the 
uccessfully. Each image 


hierarchy was carried out successiu! 
d at home, being 1 


(self being injecte 
trict surgeon’s rooms) was presente 
They were vividly pictured and 
disturbance, the patient being very deeply relaxed 
and extremely calm. 
Interview No. 18. A. G: reported ma she had 
erienced sexual intercourse two y ays pre- 
a For the first time in her life, it had been 
of even the slightest pai. S 
nxious but had managed 3 er 
i : E mn 
trol this reaction and to indulge in pre and po: 
coital loveplay unhindered. fear of E 
physical defect ed entirely, and she 
felt reassured abo 
‘he last two 1 
a in, three times each 


d 
H Jy to A. 
Interview No. a a Jogy of neur 


information regat 
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3 lied, and her own case was then 
e al. She was told that phobias 
ch as hers develop out of painful experiences 
a that despite their apparent senselessness they 
meverthveloas persist. The usual reason for the per- 
sistence of the phobia, she was informed, is that 
it produces an avoidance of the painful situation. 
Because of her fear of injections, she had success- 
fully managed to avoid having any form of injec- 
tion for many years. Both the fear and avoidance 
reactions were reinforced over the years because 
they were never followed by pain and were in this 
way satisfying patterns of behavior. te 

The patient was desensitized to injections at 
the district surgeon’s (three times) and to the 
sanitary pad situation (three times) in anticipation 
of the menstrual period again. Both items were 
seen vividly and without disturbance. 

Interview No. 20. The patient reported that 
sexual intercourse had again been successful. She 
had experienced minimal anxiety and no pain. 

She also felt a change in her attitude to injections: 
“They no longer seem to bother me when I think 
about them.” 

After a final three presentations of the district 
surgeon situation under relaxation, it was agreed 
to test her reaction to injections. It was accord- 
ingly arranged that she would receive an injection 
of chemically pure water at the next interview. 

Interview No. 21. After 10 minutes of deep re- 
laxation, A. G. received an intramuscular water 
injection in the left arm. She experienced consider- 
able pain but did not faint despite a strong feeling 
of “butterflies” and excessive sweating. She was 
relaxed for a further 15 minutes, but her arm 
continued to ache and she felt “shaken up.” 

The sanitary pads were now being used at will 
and provoked no anxiety or other untoward 
reactions. 

Interview No. 22. Four days after the water in- 
jection, A. G. received her yellow fever injection 
at the district surgeon’s rooms. She relaxed on a 
couch before and after the injection and experi- 
enced no disturbance despite her marked fear just 
prior to the event. She was extremely glad about 
this success and reported feeling “a lot better all 
round.” As A. G. had been desensitized to the 
full hierarchies of noxious stimuli and her behavior 
difficulties overcome, this interview brought to 
an end the formal desensitization treatment. The 
patient was instructed to return for follow-up 
interviews at two-month intervals unless, of 
course, she felt the need to return before the stated 

i lapsed. 
eee A. G. reported tint oe had 

i smallpox vaccination in the interim 

sae peel no ill effects although she 
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had been apprehensive for a while prior to her 
visit to the district surgeon’s rooms. All the other 
improvements effected during therapy had been 
maintained. 

Six weeks later, A. G. reported feeling well and 
“over her troubles.” She was given the Willoughby 
Neurotic Tendency Scale again. Her score was 26, 
a decrease of 18 points since the first interview: 
Therapy was terminated as A. G. seemed improved 
in terms of Knight’s criteria (1941) of symptom 
improvement, improved adjustment and pleasure 
in sex, and increased stress tolerance. The other 
two criteria of improved interpersonal relation- 
ships and increased productivity were not relevant 
to the case as A. G.’s behavior in these areas had 
never been disrupted. 


Discussion 


The 22 therapeutic interviews were spread over 
a period of three months, averaging two per week. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the case Wa5 
its smooth progression, The therapeutic progra? 
proceeded from interview to interview in a regulat, 
predictable way, with behavior changes following 
therapy in a manner almost perfectly consisten” 
with theoretical expectations. d 

At only two points was therapy ever threatene i 
with disruption. In Interview No. 12, A. G. ar 
rived for her appointment depressed and pe" 
turbed about her love relationship. This moo 
prevented a desensitization session, and had it n° 
cleared as rapidly as it did, it could have delay? 
further progress for weeks or even months. of 
second difficulty occurred towards the end je 
therapy as a result of the therapist’s avoidab Z 
error in using water in the trial injection (at 
view No. 21). The injection of water is ordinii 
painful. The pain experienced by A. G. on t 
occasion fortunately did not reinforce her feat or 
injections unduly. She still underwent the ye ost 
fever injection successfully a few days later. = ] 
two obstacles to progress have of course no gene 
lesson or application other than the observat e 
that therapeutic planning and procedure must o 
carried forward with considerable caution On 
part of the psychotherapist. X Ge 

It seems likely that the improvement in A. 2f 
sexual performance resulted from a transfer a 
her progress in relaxation and in the sanitary Fhe 
procedure. Before the anxiety associated with © 
insertion of sanitary pads had been fully overen sê 
she unsuccessfully attempted to have interco BY 
(in the period between Interviews 13 and 14). ad 
Interview 16, she was managing the sanitary 7 er 
Insertions with very little anxiety and, soon 34s 
the following interview, had her first pai pi- 


: 7, i j 
experience of sexual intercourse. Prior to the 


ANXIETY 
NXIETY AND PHOBIC REACTIONS TREATED BY DESENSITIZATION 


bition . 
oe pad anxiety she had been 
taneous recover Bomal sexual intercourse. Spon- 
panying gener: ja o sexual functioning accom- 
unusual, but. al psychological improvement is not 
effect occurred in the present case, the transfer 
for this occu rather early. The probable reason 
case betwee: rrence was the close similarity in this 
the time Gua the symptom under treatment at 
ee ine — es lac pain 
e s 
point la case study indicates practically the 
1957) that « elsewhere (Lazarus & Rachman, 
process and While œ knowledge of the causative 
e of consid oris of the individual neurosis can 
can nevertheles i value in therapy, improvement 
such knowled, sine obtained in many cases without 
case, no ce “9 (Rachman, 1958). In the present 
development in “cause” could be found for the 
<Gsajd “he the anxiety and phobic reactions. 
Experienced so when she was a young child she had 
account for jal painful injections. This may well 
ut the Sarita neurotic reaction to injections, 
never adequ ry pad and sexual difficulties were 
ity that i ately traced backwards. The possibil- 
injections ro problems arose out of the fear of 
Seems farfetche prototypical fear of penetration 
tee “reacti ed. The reverse explanation, that all 
Nature, is al ons to penetration” were of a sexu 
hobic eae not supported by the evidence. The 
difficulties poe $9 injections antedated the sexual 
nalogy can y 12 years, and the penetration 
Stretches t} only be assumed to be relevant if one 
assisted witho a A event, A. G. was 
PVering a out either her or the therapist’s dis- 
er behavior probi reasons for the development of 
o! Diems. 
unt ae the technique of desensitization is of 
Bical distuster ee with other types of psycho- 
as es Teported bet have been reported. Of the 122 
anxiety st y Wolpe in 1954, 72 were classified 
ates, 9 hysterics, 10 depressives, 
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obsessional-compulsives, 3 neurasthenics, and 17 
mixed. He obtained cures or marked improve- 
ments in 110 cases (90%). Although a fuller dis- 
cussion of the applicability of this therapy is 
ed elsewhere (Lazarus & Rachman, 1957), 
ct that phobias are particu- 
desensitization technique. 


provid 
it seems safe to predi 
larly amenable to the 


SUMMARY 


The treatment by systematic desensitization 
psychotherapy of a 24-year-old female patient 
suffering from anxiety and phobic reactions is 
described in detail. Several points arising out of 


the case history, including the development of the 


neurotic behavior anı 
of sexual adequacy, 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
IG 
MEASURING INTRA-INDIVIDUAL VARIABILITY WITHIN ONE TESTING 


WALTER J. RAINE 
Menninger Foundation 


AND JOHN R. HILLS 
Regents of the University System of Georgia 


Roe the concept of intra-individual Te- 


» 1955; 
Klein, 1954; Smith & Klein, 1936). Fiske and 


Tepancies between 
uli, i.e., to stimuli 


ains to be seen 
intra-individual 


variability are related or, Perhaps, Psychologically 


In order to examine this question it was decided 
to incorporate a study of intra-individual varia- 
bility into a larger study of personality instruments 
which were administered to entering law school 


The Problem. Another way of 
question posed in this research 
one can improve upon the tec] 
used for measuring variability 
with the same items) in orde: 
feasible the measurement of in 
sponse variability using large 
scattered in many testing cente 
country. For our purpose, the 
testing was limited to three hours, and it was pro- 
posed to administer a complex battery of tests to 
each individual. Multiple administration of the 
same test seemed likely to generate hostility 
among subjects; it also would add time to test 
administration. If measures of intra-individual 
variability are to be useful in the guidance of 
large numbers of people, some way must be found 
to shorten the time and to avoid the test-retest 
situation. 


Phrasing the 
is to ask whether 
hnique Fiske has 
(repeated testing 
r to make more 
tra-individual Te- 
groups of people 
TS Over the entire 
time available for 


1 This research is part of a larger study conducted by 
Educational Testing Service with the Cooperation of 
several member schools of the Law School Admission 
Test Policy Committee. The Project is under the direc. 
tion of John R. Hills. During this study the authors 
were employees of the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 


nced 
The Hypothesis. The hypothesis was rine 
that the test-retest situation could be cee 
within the context of one test by aeng Podi 
logically equivalent items. That By Fa varia 
be a significant positive correlation oma 
bility scores obtained in repeated testing mparing 
Same items and scores obtained by ‘lent items 
Tesponses made to Psychologically equival Sentence 
Within a single test. Tt was felt that the of items 
Completion Test lent itself well to the erent 
that were Psychologically equivalent Seaia usi 
projection. It was hypothesized that ) would be 
e first person (I think women ... tems usin’ 
Psychologically equivalent for men to S omen. « 7" 
the masculine third person (He thought ae stems 
subjects were males.) In this em 
already Present in the Sentence Comp “effect 3 
could be changed Superficially, but in ms twice 
Subject would be responding to those ite thesis- d 
The study reported here tests this hyp Teat use 
rocedure. The Sentence Completion ore iter 
by Fiske (1957b), augmented by 15 p 15 item 
oped to be Psychologically equivalent d 
within the original 25, was e goer me 
a group of 74 entering law school stu 


twice 


e 


r nce in; 
* The assumption of Psychological egia n 
Sentence Completion Test when using first Jig an 
Person stems may seem unwarranted in the Get? 
Previously reported studies (Hants hypothesi 
1953; Sachs, 1949). Both of these studies OY. id od 


th {org 

Bo = cid 

first and jn 

to find similarities between responses to the two 
Person stems, It is entirely possible that 


t 
«bility score of 
responses to identical items and variability diffe 90 
> ott 

+. ig pre 

when corrected for attenuation. This is ete s 
occurred in our data. In addition to the die 
10" 


i usio’ 
= the relevance of their concl 
imtial hypothesis. 
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i i 
we 


a 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


large eastern state university. The first admin- 
istration took place at the beginning of the test 
battery and the second took place three hours 
later at the end. The instructions were identical in 
both cases. 

Scoring. The Sentence Completion Test is scored 
in this study as it was scored by Fiske, on the 
basis of similarity of the repeat responses to the 
original. A stringent criterion of similarity was 
adopted. The number of such similar Tesponses is 
the test-retest measure of intra-individual varia- 
bility. A high similarity score is, therefore, equiva- 
lent to a low variability score. 

In our situation there are a number of possible 
Scores. Score 1 is the number of similar responses 
given by an individual to the same item for the 
first 25 items of the augmented Sentence Comple- 
tion Test in the two administrations. (This set of 
items is Fiske’s original Sentence Completion 
Test.) 

Score 2 is the number of similar responses given 
by an individual to the same item for the last 15 
items of the augmented Sentence Completion Test 
in the two administrations. 

Score 3 is the number of similar responses given 
rd z individual to the same item for the total 40 
i T of the augmented Sentence Completion Test 
Sc € two administrations and is the sum of 

ore 1 plus Score 2. 

Core 4 is the number of similar responses given 
bales | individual to 16 pairs of psychologically 
aa io items within the augmented Sentence 
The roe Test during the first administration. 
Sue : eria of similarity for this score were analo- 
(Altho ee criteria for the previous three scores. 
Psychol t the test was augmented by adding 15 
of 25 ae equivalent items, the original set 
seemed ems was found to contain a pair that also 

rag equivalent in these terms.) 
sts. The distribution of Score 1 for the 56 


stu t 
oe Ps Who completed the first 25 stems in the 
in 


Scores d standard deviation of 5.8. The range of 
e iti from 0 to 24. The small sample prohibits 
test-rotes Conclusions, but it can be said that 
Sa st ìntra-individual response variability 
e a In one testing session. The effect seems 
0 anq 19. tibuted rather evenly between scores of 
For a. 
cided ¢ 
teria; 


the purpose of further analysis it was de- 
© Use the cases that met the following cri- 


aR 

author’ transmitted his criteria for scoring to the 

Most ap, a personal communication. The authors are 

and eiea ciative of D. W, Fiske’s interest, cooperation, 
cal comments on this manuscript. 
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1. At least 20 out of 25 completed pairs of re- 
sponses on the first 25 stems. 

2. At least 31 completed pairs of responses on 
the full 40 stems. 

3. At least 10 out of the last 15 pairs of stems 

completed. 
This resulted in an W of 59. The Pearson product- 
moment correlation was computed for Score 1 
with Score 2, and Score 2 with Score 3, and Score 1 
with Score 4. Reliability estimates were computed 
(Kuder-Richardson No. 20) for all four scores and 
the appropriate corrections for attenuation were 
made. 

Results. The internal consistency reliability of 
Score 1 was estimated to be .85. For Score 2 it is 
.80, for Score 3 it is .90, and for Score 4, .52. The 
correlation between Score 1 and Score 2 was .81, 
which corrected for attenuation in both scales, is 
.98. This finding indicates that Score 3 (the sum 
of Scores 1 and 2) is measuring the same variables 
as Score 1. Score 3, as we have seen, is superior in 
reliability, having 60% more items. 

The correlation of Score 1 with Score 4 was .55 
(p < .01). This is the correlation between the 
number of similar responses in the test-retest 
situation for the first 25 stems (Fiske’s original 
situation) and the score obtained from comparing 
the responses to the 16 pairs of psychologically 
equivalent items within the first administration of 
the Sentence Completion Test. Corrected for 
attenuation in both scales, this correlation is .83. 

Score 4 correlated .61 with Score 3 (p < .01). 
This is the correlation between the number of 
similar responses made on the full 40 items in the 
test-retest situation and the score for the 16 pairs 
of psychologically similar items within the first 
administration. Corrected for attenuation it is 
.90, approximately in agreement with what we 
would expect from the superior reliability of 
Score 3 as compared with Score 1. 

Conclusions. The two correlations of .55 and .61 
are representative of the ability of the particular 
psychologically equivalent items used in this test 
to reproduce the test-retest variability. The cor- 
rected correlations of .83 and .90 indicate that the 
effect of test-retest variability can be duplicated 
to a large extent within the context of one admin- 
istration, and that with more items of the E, 
lent” type a satisfactorily reliable measure of this 

È : ting to several 
effect can be obtained without resorting Med 
administrations. Since the extra items were aae 

A i i f their equivalence, it 
without any prior testing O 

ith further study better 

may be presumed that wi ult in higher 

items could be written that would one as Belts 

correlations. The results are interpr hehoped 

ao than definitive. It is to be Ope 

promising, rather tl «dividual variability will 
that research on intra-individu: 
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i i tion of the 

tinued, and that this demonstra’ of tl 
ae of achieving test-retest variability 
Pathin the context of one administration will 
materially aid such research. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF THE ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVE 


ROBERT C. BIRNEY 
Amherst College 


A the use of projective techniques for 
the measurement of the achievement motive 
(n Ach) has been well established, the reliability of 
the measure is not high (McClelland, Atkinson, 
Clark, & Lowell, 1953). Product-moment coeffi- 
cients of equivalence-stability for three- to five- 
week intervals have ranged from +,22 (Lowell, 
1950) to +.64 (Morgan, 1953). This is a report of 
coefficients of equivalence-stability obtained 
through the administration to the same Ss of 
pictures in parallel forms, in October 1956, Febru- 
ary 1957, and April 1957. 

Previous research (Birney, 1957) has indicated 
that when Ss are asked to rate pictures on the 
attributes that comprise the n Ach Scoring system, 
a sufficiently high correlation (taua, +.39) is 
obtained to permit tentative assignment of the 
pictures to parallel batteries. In addition, the per- 
centage of Ss writing achievement stories, i.e., 
stories scored for achievement imagery (Ai), in 
response to each picture can be used for picture 
selection. Both ratings and data on incidence of 
achievement imagery (Ai) gathered by Haber and 
Alpert! were used in selecting three batteries of 
four pictures each for administration. 

Sixty college males in the sophomore class at 
Amherst College were chosen at random and in- 
vited to participate in the study. Test sessions 
scheduled for October and February were chosen 
for their primarily “academic” emphasis; while the 
April session preceded by one week the most im- 


1 The author wishes to express his appreciation to 
Ralph Haber and Thomas Alpert for making available 
their data and materials gathered at Stanford Univer- 


sity. 


portant social event of the semester. Forty-six Ss 
appeared for the October session. The measures of 
achievement motive were administered? in stand- 
ard fashion (McClelland et al., 1953). Following 
the Story-writing, the Ss were divided into two 
groups for further testing. The last task of each 
session required the Ss to fill out a short question- 
naire about the most important features of their 
current campus life. For the February session, 40 
of the original 46 Ss returned, and the same 
student Æ administered the second form of the test. 
Finally, in April, 24 Ss answered the third sum- 
mons, 

The three batteries of Pictures have been called 
parallel because they were selected on the basis of 
prior use and rating as having matched stimulus 
qualities. Table 1 shows that Forms A and B are 
Psychometrically parallel having equal means and 
variances, while the Form C mean is reliably 
lower than the other two forms. 

Table 2 presents the product-moment correla- 
tions between forms. Included are the coefficients 
obtained between the scores gathered in the 1956- 
1957 test sessions and Scores obtained in August 
1955 from these same Ss, using another set of six 
pictures. The self-rating material supported the 
initial assumption that academic concern pre 

? The author is indebted to James Allen for his 
assistance. 

_ * These data are not re 
sion. i 

* The pictures used were #2, inventors; #8 boy S 

checkered shirt; x 1, father-son, (TAT TBM); two ae 


dents conversing; five men in a club; and a man i? 
doorway. 


levant to the present discus 


Pi 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF PICTURE FORMS 
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TABLE 2 


COEFFICIENTS OF EQUIVALENCE-STABILITY FOR D 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Form A F. F 
W = 46) RT o gamo 
Picture” Mn Ach Picture? MnAch Picture* Mn PEN 
a de 2 18 g $ 
c 130 n 48 f 1p 
<a 2 ae £ = “65 
Mean -46 46 1.05 h — .46 
SD 2:8 2.88 +.69* 
-84 4.30 3.59 


PER 
Pict : 

Dia E by Haber and Alpert are described s3 

EA T EE and still; (b) hand, cap, gown, diploma; 

chemist and i bea paper; (d) home carpenter’s fantasy; (¢) 

(h) little Korean gil Q) man sitting by vat; (g) man and tractor; 
Pici x 

pe ain pa, list of pictures: (2) inven- 

* Form eae: with apparatus; (34) bar scene; (46) skier. 
<.01, mean is significantly lower than Forms A and Bat 


domi 
niyo re February and October, and social 
Caine These considerations point to the 
suitable pram | comparison as glVID§ the most 
indicate th ae of score stability. These results 
week inte a (niee value of +.22 for a three- 
of ane oe falls near the midpoint of the range 
procedures ae here, and that better control 
Thus, it a ailed to produce higher reliabilities. 
situational pears that the n Ach measure is highly 
cients of in character as reflected by low coeffi- 
equivalence-stability, perhaps best repre- 


HYPOTHESE 
JULIUS LAF. 


Velerans Administratio 


U 
S SA to a paper by the present authors 
(Laffal poe speech in a schizophrenic patient 
mentaries enkoski, & Ameen, 1956), two com- 
Possible T published. Staats (1957) suggested 
some Be iological factors in opposite speech an 
reinforcem of dealing with it based on principles of 
pret the fae Kaplan (1957) attempted to inter- 
mental ag ag in terms of Werner’s develop- 
our diffe ws. In this note, we wish to make clear 
rences with these two authors. An excerpt 


2: Thi 
s 5 
study is part of a continuing research on 


langua à 
ported b, distortions in schizophrenia, which is sup- 
Prey, USPHS Grant M-2020, 
edicine mie Department of Psychiatry, School of 
West Hay ale University, and the U. S. VA Hospital, 
ven, Connecticut. 


February P 
April 1957 A 

1 ugust 1955 

957 (W =2) (N= 46) 


(N = 40) 
October 1956 +.29 -56* 
Febuary 105 oe 
‘ebruary 1957 .20 -40* 
April 1957 i H 
p<.05. 


sented by the October-February value of +.29. Of 
additional interest is the fact that the coefficients 
with the August 1955 values do not cluster around 


Zero. 
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S OF OPPOSITE SPEECH! 


FAL anp LANE AMEEN 
n Hospital, West Haven, Connecticul® 


recorded contact with the patient 


from an early h 
will illustrate what we have called opposite speech. 


Dr.: . . - who invented the airplane? 
Pt.: I do know. 


Dr.: You mean, you don’t know. 
Pt.: I do know. 
Dr.: You do know. 
Pt.: Yes, I do. 
tell me? 


Dr.: If you do know, can you Jl 
Pt.: If I do know, how can I tell you? I could. 


Dr.: You could tell me. ka 
Pt.: Yes, because I do know- J do know, I do know, 
the airplane. 


ah, who invente . Hiei 
Dr.: Okay, if you do know who invent e air- 
plane, tell me who invented the airplane. 

Pt.: I can. 


Dr.: You can. 
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Pt.: I sure could. 
Dr.: You sure could. Okay, can you tell me now who 
invented the airplane? 
Pt.: I do know. 
Dr.: You do know. 
: ow. 
ee peed that you have the answer. You 
have the answer to that question. 
Pt.: Yes. 
Dr.: Yes. All right, now can you tell me what the 
answer is? 
Pt.: Who invented the airplane, I do know. 
Dr.: What you mean to say is that you don’t know. 
Pt.: I do know. If I don’t know, I, I, I, I wouldn’t be 
able to tell you. 
Dr.: You’re not able to tell me, though, are you? 
Pt.: Yes, I am, for I do know. 


The developments in this case, which cover a 

period of nearly three years since the first report, 
are briefly as follows. The patient recovered from 
his psychosis while in the hospital and has been 
working and living productively outside of the 
hospital for the past 20 months. Immediately pre- 
ceding his recovery, during a trial visit at home, he 
became extremely hostile and threatening toward 
his parents; even fearing for their lives, they 
returned the patient to the hospital with the help 
of the police. It was at this time that the opposite 
speech was first noted to be absent, and it was 
shortly after his return to the hospital that the 
patient’s psychosis cleared up. The circumstances 
surrounding the disappearance of the opposite 
speech gave striking support to the first alternative 
of our prediction (Laffal et al., p. 413) “that if 
this man’s speech syndrome were to clear we would 
either see the outbreak of aggression or find ag- 
gressive content in his fantasies,” In the long 
retrospect, it is now apparent that the second alter. 
native, relating to aggressive fantasy, may also 
be correct. Periodically in the therapy which has 
continued on a once-a-month basis since the 
patient left the hospital, he has brought up, with 
great hesitation and embarrassment, an anxiety- 
ridden, obsessive fantasy of being unexpectedly 
seized and subjected to shock treatment, 

The points which Staats (1957) makes about 
the patient’s syndrome are (a) the opposite speech 
elicits attention from others, and this serves as a 
reinforcement of the speech pattern; (b) lack of 
reinforcement, or withholding compliance with the 
patient’s desires when he uses opposite speech, 
should weaken the opposite speech; and (c) anxiety 
accounts for the opposite speech, Correct speech 
being anxiety-arousing for the patient because of 
its typical content. Staats (1957, P- 269) suggests 
as the source of the anxiety, “that the unhappy 
life situation of an adult schizophrenic probably 
elicits thought and speech which are not Positive 
secondary reinforcers, but instead arouse anxiety.” 
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The first of these points was considered in the 
original paper (Laffal et al., 1956, p. 410) in terms 
of the possibility that the opposite speech might 
be persisting because of certain secondary rewards, 
i.e., because of the interest it aroused. However, it 
was noted that relatively little time was devoted 
to the sheer exploration of the patient’s speech 
syndrome itself, the emphasis in all contacts being 
on treatment. A Strong argument that interest 
did not maintain the symptom is that the symp- 


tom disappeared while we continued to be inter- 
ested in it. 


made to withhold reinforcement or to chide the 
patient whenever he used opposite speech. How- 
ever, there is a paradox in Staats’s argument in 
a systematic approach 
would, of necessity, have involved giving the oppo- 
site speech the very attention which Staats believes 


the syndrome is attributable to his “unhappy life 
situation.” 


the same global 
referent.” In our original paper we pointed out that 
opposite speech consists (Laffal, et al., 1956, P: 
409) “basically in the use of ‘yes’ by the patient 

ns ‘no,’ and vice versa. . . it includes 
Tight’ and ‘wrong,’ the inter- 


$ t 
of affirmative and Negative forms of judgm®”” 
” T don’t know,’ etc.,” is not ta 


x 


about a phenomenon more in keeping with his 
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The pathology lies in the fact that the language 
used by the patient is appropriate to the opposite 


di . 
evelopmental notions, namely, an early state of 
of his referents or of what he intends. 


i d 
oe in which some area of refer- 
ufficiently discriminated by the subject The opposite speech phenomenon is open to 


to permit distincti aac 
or even of omen oer labeling either of parts many interpretations and may be looked at from 
e area. many points of view. The interpretation originally 


In the . Š 
si e E ae of the patient under con- offered (Laffal et al., 1956) that it was a function 
ig entisten “i the referent or the speech of fear of aggression has been consistent both 
p USS fiEappro = us aoa the language opera- with the circumstances surrounding the disappear- 
Themation: ra ea o the opposite of the referent. ance of the opposite speech, and with the subse- 
dietai 1 s something quite succinct and quent content of the patient’s productions in 
ed, but uses opposite speech. Thus, if therapy. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SOME FEATU 
THE INTERACTIO 


s. 
SAMUEL B. GUZE AND IVAN 
Department of Psychiatry and Neurology, Washington Univers 
T2 USE of the Interaction Chronograph as cused on the reliability of th 
view st eee for objectively assessing inter- the standardized interview as measured by re- 
Studies Fn has been described in a series of interviewing with the same standardized inter- 
lealing with the method, its history and view. The present study was undertaken to deter- 
mine whether 10 minutes are sufficient to reach a 


its pl ; 
place in psychological theory (Matarazzo, t 
stable pattern of patient communication under 
10 minutes may be 


hen evaluating the 
li upon such 


e first 10 minutes of 


G 

Sio eet Saslow, Matarazzo, & Guze, 1955; l € 
press) T atarazzo, Phillips, & Matarazzo, in sufficient to use as a baseline when 
. These studies have involved the use of a effect of drugs, EST, and other stimu 
n order sae behavior. ; . 
intervie to minimize the well-known effect of Since the average length of the previous stan 5 
he st: wer variability (Goldman-Lisler, 1952). ardized interviews was 32 minutes oaa : 
t earan aiea interviews consist of five periods, al., 1956; Saslow et al., 1955), it was decide A P 
e which is a baseline period of nonstressf study a new series of patients in peng = 
viewer ae 10 minutes long in which the inter- views, in which the interviewer maintain S i 
de pail. to make his utterances as nondirective I conditions, and to compare the data of tl E mu 

« time, wi e, approximately five seconds long each successive 10-minute portions. The pia pes 
elayi without either interrupting the subject or randomly selected white patients W oi ae 

ing his response more than a half second. ferred to the psychiatric clinic for the $ st 7 

The means, medians, stan ard deviations, an 
were computed for 


durat: 
(1953) or ion mon was selected by Chapple an, modna peons 
are he basis of his experience, but there ranges of the pa ents’ actions Wer 
a long o Published data to show that 10 minutes are the three periods for each patient in the sample. 
question. T to establish a stable baseline. The RESULTS 
ow representative the first 10 minutes x 19 individual 
rizes the data of the 
Table 1 summa he de a Summary ato 


of a subj 

are of poe under baseline conditions 
o; _ behavior under such conditions over patients. € § 
studies Periods of time was not explored in the the total samples. Patients’ actions arı 
S of Saslow et al. (1955; 1956), which fo- any communication, Ve 
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TABLE 1 


Patients’ Actions* DURING Tarrty-MINUTE 
PSYCHIATRIC INTERVIEW, BY INDIVIDUAL 


Pt.| MiP | Na | Na | at (Mdm | ats [Mans] ats [stan 
1 7 8 7 104° | 186 | 104 | 108 138 146 
2 14 46 58 26 22 18 12 10 7 
3) 26 | 35 | 2 | 29 aE | 18 | 12 | 29 | 4 
4] 9) 4 | jti] ss | 222 | 239 | 102 | 269 
S121 2 S | 80 | te? fs | ato: | o |o 
PN | a Me joao ae ae | as | Go| ag 
By) | Bee | ee all ve | as: | dae Il ge 
8 13 10 9 58 15 78 St 14 163 
9) 17 8 13 42 35 | 102 98 69 62 
10 9 8 9 96 | 124 | 106 106 | 109 | 108 
11| 20 22 24 40 44 38 34 34 26 
12| 12 21 13 77 70 31 20 59 58 
13 | 10 12 13 78 68 63 75 68 66 
14] 17 22 17 37 33 44 23 53 26 
By 8] 0) a | 110 | 70 | ot | a 94 | 74 
Mey ae 28 | at da | ap | a 26 | 23 | 13 
WS fis | a | ot | a7 | ag 37 | 68 | 73 
18) 8 | 10] 18 | 99 | 103 | ae 6 | 49 | s3 
95] BF | iat fas | 30:| as | as 28 | 46 | 18 


a Any communication, 
observation. 

P Number of units in Successive 10-min 

° These values represent units of tim, 
and are rounded off to the nearest wh 


verbal or nonverbal, during period of 


ute periods. 
e in hundredths of minutes 
‘ole number, 


TABLE 2 


PATIENTS’ AcTIONS* Durinc Tarety-Minure 
Psycutatric INTERVIEWS FOR 


3 ToTaL 
SAMPLE (N 19) 

Statistic Papiod | Period PERS | Tota 
Total N units 264 309 |316 |889 
Mean time/unit 63.90° | 44,09 53.66 | 59.07 
Median time/unit 65.84 | 63.63 | 74.10 58.00 
SD time/unit 62.76 | 78.52 | 74.68 82.65 
Range of N’s/individual 5-27 | 346 | asg 3-58 
Range of mean time/unit/ |26. 50- 17.56- |10.45- |1045- 
individual 179.80] 221.50] 191.75] 221.50 
Range of median time/unit/ | 15-186 11.50- |7-267, 5017-267. 59 
individual % 


3 Any communication, verbal 
observation. 

b Each period consists of 10 minutes, 

° These values represent units of time in hundredths of minutes, 


l or nonverbal, during period of 


the period of observation. The units of t 
hundredths of minutes. It can be 
are marked inter- and intra-indivi 
in number and duration of actions. The number of 
actions range for the 19 Ss from 3 to 58 in the 
various 10-minute periods and from 16 to 118 in 
total number; while the durations of actions range 
from 10.45 to 221.50 units (6.5-133 seconds). The 
distribution of numbers of units of action approxi- 
mated a normal curve, with slight skewing toward 
the upper end and one principal deviant score of 
118. The intra-individual variations, however, 


ime are in 
Seen that there 
dual variations 
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show marked skewing for some patients and but 


little for others, as 
between mean and median values. Thus, for the 
first 10 minutes of interaction, 10 of the 19 patients 
had essentially normally distributed patterns of 


respectively, between 
2 and 3 


Discussion 


The previous Studies by Saslow, Matarazzo, a 
Guze (1955; 1956) established the high reliabili 
(.73-.96) of the patient’s interaction between be 
Successive interviews by different interv. em a 
when the values for the entire 30-minute interv 
were compared. In their Studies, the reliabilit 
mene lower (00-91) when individai cabpatl™ 
were compared. ingle 

t is clear that the variation within any pen 
0-minute interview between successive 10-m a 0 
intervals under baseline conditions is too gre? 


ry 
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justify selecting 10 minutes as a baseline for com- 
— with other intervals during which different 
ees n going on even though comparing the 
EER Ae of one interview with the first 10 
ae he a ape interview with the same pa- 
one ne reliability. These differences need 
ae fer ly. They indicate that an individual 
noe G —— with a characteristic, reliable 
eit but that this pattern does not remain 
pe ty a ce to continue for a full 30 
ne ei that it does not vary in any regular 
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F MOTHERS OF 


SCHIZOPHRENICS' 


HOWARD E. FREEMAN, 


OZZIE G. SIMMONS, AND BERNARD 


J. BERGEN 


Harvard University 


Se recent quantitative investigations, in 
been Faken to numerous clinical studies, have 
efweci cted at understanding the association 
Dworin aay relations and schizophrenia 
1955). In Wyant, 1957; Freeman & Grayson, 
son (1955) of these studies, Freeman and Gray- 
attitude ch; conclude that possessiveness is an 
re Shoe of mothers of schizophrenics 
in the ch might be assumed to be of significance 
In this psychogenesis of schizophrenia” (p- 51) 
the teen we report the results of a study of 
and sane between possessiveness of mothers 
y Fre Zophrenia of sons, based upon items use 
eman and Grayson. 


Fre METHOD 
Attitude S, and Grayson utilized the Shoben Parent 
attitudes į urvey (Shoben, 1949) to study maternal 
are divid in schizophrenia. The 85 items of the survey 
as m ed into three scales, one of which is described 
1 Thi « a tendency On 
munity ae is being undertaken by the Com- 
immons ee Project, under the direction of Ozzie G. 
ence Progr e project is sponsored by the Social Sci- 
aid is eee et the Harvard School of Public Health 
tiad JS Supported by a grant (M 1627) from the Na- 

nstitute of Mental Health. 


easuri: ‘i 
ring possessiveness, i.e., 


the part of a parent to baby the child, to emphasize 
unduly the affectional bonds between parents an 
son, 1955, p. 45). In the 


child...” (Freeman & Gray: 
Freeman and Grayson study, the Shoben Survey was 
filled out by 50 mothers of schizophrenic patients and 


a control group of 50 mothers. The mothers of schizo- 
phrenics had sons between the ages of 20 and 35 who 
were hospitalized in a VA facility. The control group 
had children who had never required psychiatric at- 
tention. Mothers of schizophrenics were more posses- 
sive on almost all items in the scale, and the differences 
between mothers © s and control mothers 


were statistically signi four of the individual 
items (p < .05). The m significant 


at the .02 level. 


f the patient: 
ficant on 
ean difference was 


d as par! 
ospital performance 


teristics of their 


data were obtaine 
between posth 
level of mental patients and charac 


female relative 
Shoben items i 
of schizophrenic pati 
requiring psychiatric care 
failed to correlate with performan 
Simmons, in press). 


Female informants 
redominantly wives @ ] , 
$ d in remaining 19 the comm! 
i mi 
ale are Ae aid December, 1955. Every 
: 


between Ni ovember, 
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le patient with the following characteristics was 
included in the potential study group: between 20 and 
60 years of age, white, native born, living in the Boston 
metropolitan area at the time of release, hospitalized 
more than 45 days prior to release, not physically 
handicapped to the extent of being unemployable, not 
addicted to narcotics, and not primarily hospitalized 
for acute alcoholism. By diagnosis, all were psychotics 
with nonorganic disorders. Patients selected were last 
hospitalized in one of 13 hospitals in the Boston area. 
Of the 209 interviews attempted, 182 (88%) were 
completed. The informant group and selection proce- 
dures are fully described elsewhere (Freeman & Sim- 
mons, 1958). 


RESULTS 


mothers of schizophrenic 
with those of four other 
patients with other non- 


extension of the median test 
cates that there are no significant differences be- 
tween mothers of schizophrenics and informants 
in the other four groups. 

Since these findings were unexpected on the 
basis of the Freeman and Grayson research, an 
explanation was sought for the differing results 
from data available about the informants. Pos- 
sessiveness was found to be negatively associated 
with education. These results are also summarized 
in Table 1. With the exception of the last item, 
relationships are significant at the -O5 level. In 
particular, informants who have not completed 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY or Cur Square VALUES FROM EXTENSION 
OF MEDIAN TEST 


Uf = 4) 
ROK ofa, By ae 
ttem aR Ea 
nosis o ant 
Patient 
1. Parents should sacrifice every- 3.78 | 29.29* 
thing for their children * 
2. A child should feela deepsenseof | 5.74 | 15.46 
obligation always to act in accord 
with the wishes of his parents * 
3. Children who are gentlemanly or | 1.57 | 10.17 
ladylike are Preferable to those 
who are tomboys or “Tegular 
guys” 
4. It is better for children toplayat | 7,26 3.78 
home than to visit other children 


* Significant at <.05 level, 


grammar school tend to be Possessive. Although 
the chi square value for the fourth item is not 
significant, even here twice as many informants 
without grammar school education “agree” or 
“strongly agree” with the Statement in comparison 
with those who have completed grammar school. 
Negative correlations, although not as high, also 
occurred when Possessiveness was related to rent 
and income, Suggesting an association betwee? 
any measure of socioeconomic Status and possess 
iveness, 


Freeman and Grayson do not report whether oF 
not they i i 


Grayson (1955) “The mothers wer 
an unselected group; they met only the criteria % 
visiting a schizophrenic son and being literate” 
(p. 46). In Contrast, their control sample was 0? 
tained in the following manner: “The mother 


i pn 

In view of the findings reported here (desp 7 
methodological differences between the studi’ 

© Strong possibility of a sampling bia s 

e original investigation, socioeconomic siger 

may well be the more cogent explanation of and 
man and Grayson’s results. Clearly, further 


an 


a 


< 


Í 


7 Whether 
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~ more careful research is required to support the 
minal notion that attitudes of possessiveness on 

he part of mothers are a significant factor in the 
psychogenesis of schizophrenia. 


SUMMARY 


ae m eins from the Shoben Parent-Child 
Sela Survey; measuring possessiveness, were 
tintal in a survey of female relatives of male 
eo im The results fail to support the 
ae reeman and Grayson. A negative corre- 
fen ccurred between possessiveness and educa- 

» and to a lesser extent, income and rent. 
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A REDEFINITION OF SOCIAL DESIRABILITY 


CLINTON B. DE SOTO, JAMES L. KUETHE, 


1 anp JOHN J. BOSLEY 


4 
Johns Hopkins University 


Rs (1957) has recently shown that people 
fiven ne well in judging items from personality 
desirability on a dimension that he terms “social 
gest that Ti The purpose of this study is to sug- 
“desirabili is dimension might better be called 
Eder ity for well-being.” 

terms Pf layed the dimension operationally in 
judgments € instructions he gives Ss who make 
Strict Mao There can be no quarrel with a 
that feuasnenel definition. However, it appears 
this to Sai desirability” has more meaning than 
gives as ost people. For example, Fordyce (1956) 
judgment, a preliminary definition, “Consensus 
udes wi S as to what behavior, feelings, and atti- 
(p. 171) T social approval in American society’ 
or undesi or Fordyce, clearly, the social desirability 
approval rability of a trait refers to the social 
possesses or disapproval it earns the person. who 
gives Ss k The instructions Edwards (1957) 
of items E © are to judge the social desirability 
Socially q So reveal this intent, in the examples of 
Ss and neue and undesirable traits given the 
ber that the inclusion of the statement, “Remem- 

you are to judge the traits in terms of 
in others u consider them desirable or undesirable 


Tt i solve by 
1S contended here that the study of social 


1 Now 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


desirability in the above sense is subject to the 


following difficulties: 

1. Desirability for personal well-being is a far 
more salient property of most items on personality 
inventories than is social desirability. 

2. The instructions given to Ss who are to judge 
social desirability have not adequately separated 
social desirability from other kinds of desirability, 
so that judgments which are supposed to be judg- 
ments of social desirability are often judgments of 
the more salient desirability for personal well- 
being. 

METHOD 
eveloped a Social Desira- 
ch he says all the items 
desirable or obvi- 


ously socially 
This scale consists of 
judges agreed perfectly 
bility or undesirability 
endorsed or denied by P~ 

esirable self-description). x 
ý In the present investigation the = rs a 
Edwards’ short SD scale were prea pegs 
from elementary psychology a be dee 
Hopkins University for judgments EE, 
bility under three sets of instructione in jesirable, 
three judgment categories (desirable, 


as to 
(whether they S100 
giving 2 socially 
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neither) were used, and the items were put in the 
third person, thus: “He is easily embarrassed. 
One of the three sets of instructions was essen- 
tially Edwards’ standard instructions (1957, p. 4). 
Another set of instructions, intended to make 
clearer than do Edwards’ instructions that the 
judgments are to express approval or disapproval, 
was phrased as follows: (This set will be called the 
“social approval” instructions.) 


If you tend to like or admire a Person more when 
you know he has a trait, circle the word “desirable” 
opposite the number for that trait. 

If you tend to like or admire a person less when you 
know he has a trait, circle the word “undesirable” 
opposite the number for that trait. 

If you do not tend to like or admire a person any 
more or any less when you know he has a trait, circle 
the word “neither” opposite the number for that trait. 


A third set of instructions asked for judgments 
of the desirability of the traits for well-being, 
without reference to social approval or social 
desirability. These instructions, called the “well- 
being” instructions, went as follows: 


If you tend to think a person is more well off when 
you know he has a trait, circle the word “desirable” 
opposite the number for that trait. 

If you tend to think a person is less well off when 
you know he has a trait, circle the word “undesirable” 
opposite the number for that trait. 

If you do not tend to think a person is any more or 
any less well off when you know he has a trait, circle the 
word “neither” opposite the number for that trait. 


The SD items were judged under Edwards’ 
instructions by 32 Ss, under the “social approval” 
instructions by 42 Ss, and under the “well-being” 
instructions by 41 Ss. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


Ss given Edwards’ instructions judged items as 
desirable or undesirable in agreement with Ed- 
wards’ judges, that is, in agreement with the SD 
keying, on 70% of their judgments on the average. 
Ss given the “social approval” instructions agreed 
with Edwards’ judges only 54% of the time. The 
difference is significant at the .001 level by ¢ test, 
Ss given the “well-being” instructions agreed with 
Edwards’ judges 75% of the time, a figure not sig- 
nificantly different from that obtained with 

wards’ instructions. 

o agreement of Ss with the SD keying 
was obtained for 35 of the 39 items under “well- 
being” instructions, for 30 items under Edwards’ 
instructions, and for 23 items under “social ap- 
proval” instructions. e ; 

In general, then, Edwards instructions seem to 
be in effect very much like the “well-being” in- 
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Fs 
structions and rather different from the “social / 
approval” instructions. And, presumably as a 
consequence of this, the SD scale seems to be 


made up of items on which Ss agree pretty well as Fe 


to their desirability for personal well-being, but 
much less as to their social desirability. 

A few items were almost uniformly judged 
desirable or undesirable under all sets of instruc- 
tions. For example, “Most any time he would 
rather sit and daydream than to do anything else 
was judged undesirable by 88% of the Ss under 
Edwards’ instructions, by 86% of the Ss under 
social approval instructions, and by 100% of the 
Ss under well-being instructions. “He shrinks 
from facing a crisis or difficulty” was judged un- 
desirable by 91% of the Ss under Edwards’ in- 
Structions, by 90% of the Ss under “social ap- 
Proval” instructions, and by 95% of the Ss under 
“well-being” instructions, Sloth and cowardice 
incur social disapproval in addition to being 
judged undesirable for well-being. They seem to be 
genuinely socially undesirable. i 

In contrast, “His sleep is fitful and disturbed 
was judged undesirable by 94% of the Ss undef 
Edwards’ instructions, by 88% of the Ss undef 
“well-being” instructions, but by only 24% of the 
Ss under “social approval” 
“He is easily embarrassed” 
85%, and 36%. 
ment, although 
not seem to be 

Why should Edwards’ instructions have bee” 
in effect like the “well-being” instructions, rathe? 
than like the “social approval” 
should the slight ambiguity in his instructio?® 
have had this result? 

The probable explanation is that items 0” 
Personality inventories, including the particula? 
MMPI scales from which the SD items wer 
drawn, do not vary greatly in social desirability 
but do often have clear and salient implication” 
that the respondent does or does not have oe 
ments and troubles of various kinds. People see” 
to be very Perceptive of such implications EA 
Inventory items for health and well-being. Whe" 
they are asked to judge the desirability and u 
desirability of items on a somewhat ambiguous" 
defined dimension, these salient implications | 
many of the items determine their judgments, * 
beit inappropriately, en 

It is obvious that in some situations, as pai 
People apply for jobs, good health becomes si% 
tionally strongly social desirable; it wins ® 
Proval. And people are commonly observe 
fake well-being in such situations. Jass- 

In other situations, as in counseling and © 


i 


— 


= 
( 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


I 


T ; ? ‘ 
Fi ome effort to win social approval does 
i ctate this or any other manner of faking, 

social desirability in the abstract is so in- 


a conspi A 
picuous and uncertain a property of the 


= 


de 


oan Edwards (1957, p. 22) found that 
ta: the fs Ss are required to sign their names 
slvextiin h tpersonal Check List in a classroom 
It fea, no important effect on their scores. 
tlinited b seem that scores in such situations are 
a ibeta what degree of troubles Ss can admit 
wal a ves rather than by their effort to win 
a ipprova, a distinction akin to that be- 
stow fe ue and suppression. This conclu- 
eeping with the finding by Eriksen and 
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Davids (1955) that individual differences in 
tendency to repress are related to scores on the Pt 
scale, which is highly correlated with the SD scale. 
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THE NATURE OF HYPNOSIS: 


ARTIFACT AND ESSENCE! 


MARTIN T. ORNE 
Harvard University and Massachusetts Mental Health Center 


HE most meaningful present-day theories 
of hypnosis interpret hypnotic phe- 
Pot nomena along three major lines: (a) 
rls re i part of the subject to play the 
White eored subject (Sarbin, 1950; 
(Hull 1933) ), (b) increase in suggestibility 
category e and (c) a further less well-defined 
Meoig at is called by White “an altered 
ml ie e and by others, “corti- 
Citron ac, (Pavlov, 1923), dissociation 
eoretic i er, 1953), etc. depending on their 
Th ka orientations. 
flere Ei euristic model of hypnosis that under- 
One of to incorporates these three aspects. 
much h e hypotheses of the paper holds that 
sibjepa enn _ behavior results from the 
subject Conception of the role of the hypnotic 
earnin as determined by past experience and 
vided eS ae by explicit and implicit cues pro- 
varied > : is hypnotist and the situation. These 
of most A conceptions appear to be the source 
chavic 3 not all of the inconstant patterns of 
a te in the hypnotic state. 
as an rin in suggestibility may be viewed 
Wishes oa mn motivation to conform to the 
Pothesis N: e hypnotist. A second basic hy- 
although to be tested thus proposes that, 
Stant ac increased motivation may be a con- 
Such jn Companiment of the trance state, 
Creased motivation is by no means a 
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` phenomenon unique to hypnosis but can be 


seen to operate in other experimental and life 
situations with equal force. 

By experimentally controlling these two 
elements, role-playing and increased motiva- 
tion, it is possible to investigate their suf- 
ficiency for explaining all aspects of the trance 
state and the extent to which still other con- 
cepts, such as an altered state of consciousness, 
are required. 

The third aspect of hypnosis, the altered 
state of consciousness, presents the greatest 
problem for investigation, yet it has been felt 
necessary to include the concept in all attempts 
to explain the phenomenon. This residual as- 
pect, which remains after increased motivation 
and role-playing are accounted for, may be 
regarded as the “essence” of hypnosis, with 
reference to which increased motivation and 
role-playing appear as artifacts. 

Three related experiments are presented. 
The first is devoted to the effects of “role-play 


on the manifestations of hypnosis 


artifact” 
It demonstrates 


commonly seen clinically. 
that much of the complex phenomenon which 
we call hypnosis may result from (a) the 
subject’s preconceptions of what hypnosis is, 
(b) implicit cues by the hypnotist as to what 
he thinks it should be, and (c) the particular 
techniques of trance induction. The second 
ment demonstrates an aspect of role- 
hat is introduced by a concrete 
It investigates cues 


experi 
play artifact t 
experimental situation. a 
that an experimental design may give about 
the role the subject is expected to play and 
demonstrates that in some instances an €x- 
ntal result may more reasonably be 
this basis than by invoking 


he third experiment is con- 
cerned with the effect of “motivation artifact 

upon performance. It examines the i 
increased physical capacity 1n hypno! r = 
tests the hypothesis that this may 


; ivation. 
increased motiva , 
counted for by jenni representation 


Table 1 gives 4 sch a 
of the author’s working model of the hypno 


state. 


perime 
accounted for on 
“trance effects.” T! 
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TABLE 1 
SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF A WORKING MODEL or Hypnosis 


“Increased Motivation 


$ > . “Role-Play Artifact” besa È Essence of 
Situation of trance induction (cognitive component) + Annn e ee Te 
eation of situation to maximize: , ; ; 
Cres Desirability of entering trance 1. Expectations of Ss The sources of increased Uncertain 


2. Expectation that trance can be 
achieved 
3. Respect and trust for operator 


duction 
4. Restriction of extraneous stimuli 2. 


3. Cues from experimental 


5. Focusing of attention a. explicit 
b. implicit 
situation 
All techniques have the further quali- 
ties of: 
1. Concrete suggestions in vivid 
simple language 


2. “Suggestions” utilizing the per- 
ception of subjective events as 

3 gr basis Sm 

. Suggestions of gradually increas- 
ing difficulty to insure successful 
responses 

4. Praising (rewarding) explicitly or 
implicitly the subject’s positive 
responses 


a. preconceptions 
b. cues from trance in- 


Cues from Experimenter 


motivation are not de- 
fined 
They represent a major 
area of future inquiry 
Probably some aspects will 
prove to be a component 
of “essence” 


PRECONCEPTIONS OF HYPNOSIS AND 
THEIR EFFECT ON TRANCE 
MANIFESTATIONS 


The states induced by Mesmer (Binet & 
Féré, 1888; Boring, 1950), Coué (1922, p. 83), 
Wells (1923), Schilder (1956), and others are 
all hypnosis, yet their descriptions of how 
hypnosis characteristically manifests itself are 
very different. The common characteristics 
of these varied states that bring them all under 
the heading of “hypnosis” would appear to 
include: posthypnotic amnesia, apparent in- 
ability to use a given motor system when a 
functional paralysis is suggested, various sen- 
sory illusions including positive and negative 
hallucinations of all sensory modalities, ap- 
parent memory disturbances or improvements 
as well as reported increased control over auto- 
nomic nervous system functions. Whether all 
of these phenomena are necessarily part of 
hypnotic behavior will be discussed below., 
In any event, hypnosis is evidently charac- 
terized by the ability of the subject (S) in 
this special state to experience changes that 
are not normally found in response to similar 
cues in everyday life. , 

What, then, determines the particular trance 


manifestations that an S shows on enteri”? 
hypnosis? In terms of the model presented her 
the answer may lie in role-play artifact. From 
this viewpoint, Ss who enter trance are an 
tivated to play the role of the hypnotized ie 
and the precise manifestations of this 10° 
depend upon their perception of what it a 
tails. Behavior of the S in trance is then 4° 
termined by the S’s preconceptions about ae 
a hypnotic S acts, and the cues, both explic 
and implicit, as to the desired behavior whi 
the hypnotist communicates in the process 
trance induction. «os 
To test this hypothesis that concepti? e 
about hypnosis held prior to entering 
hypnotic state affect an S’s trance beba’ e 
a pilot study and a main experiment m p 
conducted in which volunteer Ss were 8! y 
the erroneous prior impression that catale? d 
of the dominant hand (with the other : is 
flaccid) is a typical feature of hypnosis: fed 
behavioral item was chosen because it saya! 
a number of criteria. It is sufficiently u2" ob” 
to have been reported had it ever bee? p0” 
served as aspontaneous characteristic of bY’ ent 
sis; it is easily recognizable so that judg cali 
of its presence or absence are unegui ara 
and it is sufficiently plausible as a © 
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oie associated with hypnosis that it would 
ee as such by the S population. 

ee ee care was exercised to eliminate 
hamak effects of the bias of the experimenter 
Sulis R it impossible for him to influence the 
plicit : t is easy to suggest to an S by im- 
af de So that he manifest catalepsy as part 

ypnotic state. Perhaps catalepsy of 


, one hand might also be suggested during in- 


s Placeq A 


te the trance. Selection of catalepsy 

aS the ominant hand avoids this possibility, 

wide oe had no way of knowing 

until = t i subject was right- or left-handed 

ata e asked for this information after the 
a on catalepsy had been gathered. 


ini Pilot Study 
Maap introductory psychology class at the 
given a: etts Institute of Technology was 
lecture ecture on hypnosis. Prior to the 
Class, a ee without the knowledge of the 
given a students had been hypnotized and 
enterin £ Posthypnotic suggestion that upon 
manifest the trance subsequently, they would 
and. Q. catalepsy of one hand, the dominant 
Student se student was right-handed and one 
given a een left-handed. The class was then 
hypnotic 5-minute lecture on the nature of the 
Were call Lips: „at which point volunteers 
enomen, for in order to demonstrate the 
ered ag Of the 11 students who volun- 
YPNotized two who had been previously 
appeared were selected in a fashion that 
trance “Shee They were again placed in 
initial tes niey that appeared to be the 
Phenom, ‘ance induction, and simple trance 
hande ae were demonstrated, including one- 
t 2 oe . Attention was called to the 
of th € right-handed student had cata- 
t i e right hand, and the left-handed 
mediate] 4a Catalepsy of the left hand. Im- 
Students f ollowing this procedure, three more 
Who ha rom the same group of volunteers, 
not been hypnotized previously, were 

Sage Sae 
su A psychology students at Harvard 
ee given the Bae kind of a 
~ demonstration, following which 
ere hypnotized and tested for one- 

fine PY: 
Bave i of the M.LT. experimental Ss 
lepsy of gone results, and all showed cata- 
e dominant hand. One S was left- 


te 
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handed. Of the four Harvard students who 
were hypnotized immediately after observing 
three demonstration Ss with catalepsy of the 
dominant hand, three manifested catalepsy 
of the dominant hand and one, catalepsy of 
both hands. All Ss were right-handed. 


Main Study 


In order to make it impossible for the ex- 
perimenter to communicate his desire that 
the S demonstrate unilateral catalepsy, the 
main study was performed in a rigorous 
“blind” fashion. In this instance matched 
classes were used, each of which had received 
a lecture and demonstration of hypnosis. 
In one class the hypnotic demonstration in- 
cluded catalepsy of the dominant hand, while 
in the other this was omitted. The Ss were 
then tested in small groups, with members 
of both groups mixed randomly. The experi- 
menter thus had no way of knowing which 
subjects should manifest one-handed catalepsy. 


Procedure 


The proce 
repeated wit 
psychology cou 
the inclusion o 


of asking for voluntee 
ployed who were introduced to the class as 


having taken part in prior research. The same 
three Ss were used for both sections of the 
course, to which essentially identical lectures 
were given. The demonstrations differed only 
in that in one section the three Ss manifested 
unilateral catalepsy, while in the other section 
this was not demonstrated. No students from 
either class were hypnotized at that time. 
Volunteers were solicited and subsequently 
tested in such a way that the experimente 
had no way of telling which lecture they H 
attended until after the completion of the 
experiment.? All but two Ss were le y an 
experimenter who was not at the lectur pr 

Trance depth was rated by the experim ei 
and an observer. The degree of consensus 


i han a one 
high and in no case was eo t 
i i is 
int difference. In case o à 
Pa . The ratings 


ratings are recorde : 
clinical estimates based on t ae 
5 blec- 
2 One of these Ss was tested the pis See ee 
ture. The remaining Ss were tested apP! 
month after the lecture- 


dure of the pilot experiment was 
h members of the introductory 
rse at Boston University with 


f the control group. Instead 
rs, three Ss were em- 
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TABLE 2 


TRANCE BEHAVIOR IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 


k Catalepay Trance Dominant 
Subject Depth Hand 
R. 
Experimental group 
TMS. + 0 4 R. 
2. M.K. F + 4 R. 
3. R.L. p 0 4 R. 
4. CL. 0 0 2 R. 
S ST. 0 0 3 R. 
6. A.L. 0 + 3 L. 
7. O.B: + 0 3 R. 
8. S.R. + + 5 R. 
9, B.T. + 0 4 R.wb 
Control group 

1. D.L. 0 0 4 E, 
2. W.O. 0 0 4 BR, 
3. M.R. F + 3 R. 
4. L.P. + i 3 L. 
5. BZ 0 0 3 R. 
6. L.V. 0 0 4-5 R. 
7. M.O. + =F 3 R. 
8AT, 0 0 3 Le 
9. W.M. 0 0 1-2 R. 


^ This S was tested the evening of the lecture when 
he appeared unannounced along with a group of Ss 
who had previously volunteered. The experimenter did 
not know which class the S had attended until after 
the experiment was over, 


> Ss tested by author, I was not aware of which class 
these Ss had attended, in fact, I did not know until 
subsequently that they had been at the lectures, 


which could be elicited from the Ss, A rating 
of 1 indicated no response; 2 implied eye- 
closure and only partial hand levitation 
without a positive response to “challenge” 
suggestions, i.e., you cannot open your eyes, 
or you cannot bend your elbow; 3 referred to 
positive responses to all challenge suggestions 
but inability to achieve hallucinations or 
posthypnotic phenomena; 4 was used to de- 
note those Ss who responded to suggested 
hallucinations, gave simple posthypnotic 
phenomena, but did not achieve a good post- 
hypnotic amnesia; 5 referred to “somnambu- 
lists” who could achieve all hypnotic phe- 
nomena easily, including complete amnesia. 


Results 


Of the nine Ss in the experimental group, 
five showed catalepsy of the dominant hand. 
Two showed catalepsy of both hands, and 
two showed no catalepsy. None of the control 
group showed catalepsy of the dominant hand, 
but three out of the nine Ss showed catalepsy 
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of both hands. Table 2 gives a summary of 
the findings. 


Discussion 


The item of behavior that was used is known 
not to occur spontaneously; its occurrence is 
significant if it is found at all. The results of 
the pilot and main experiments may be re- 
garded as confirming the hypothesis that 3 
trance behavior is affected by the individual’s 
conceptions about hypnosis held prior to enter- 
ing the hypnotic state. 

It would not be expected that all Ss would 
show this behavior. No truly naive S popula- 
tion is available, and many of the Ss had ob- 
served hypnosis prior to the demonstration: 
Some Ss should therefore have sufficient prior 
information to have formed very strong con” 
ceptions unlikely to be altered by the rela- 
tively mild attempt to manipulate these idea 
experimentally. l 

That three of the nine Ss in the contro 
group spontaneously manifested catalepsy ° 
both hands is readily understood in view of a 
Tepeated testing for catalepsy, which they 4P 
parently interpreted as a cue to manifest tb? 
behavior. None of the control Ss, it should 
emphasized, manifested unilateral catalepsy? 
indicating that no such desire was commu” 
cated by the hypnotist to the S. 

This study has demonstrated for a singi 
behavior item that trance behavior is affects. 
by individual Preconceptions about hypnos 
The results can be extrapolated to account n 
the apparently fixed qualities, not stemm e 
from cues given by the hypnotist, that de- 
reported in practically all present-day 
scriptions of hypnosis. 

Thanks to the media of mass commun ey 
tion, it is relatively easy for a particular Yad 
of hypnosis to have gained wide currency wh 
thus be found as a part of the general kn? as 
edge in which the Ss share. Such novels od 
Mario and the Magician (Mann, 1931) vid? 
Trilby (DuMaurier, 1895) have had very most 
audiences and are known indirectly to alee? 
all members of our culture, Uncounted 47 dix 
and features about hypnosis have ee wy 
seminated to all levels of society. The P pat 
of hypnosis that emerges in all of these ns pat 
of a passive S in a sleeplike state W? cis: 
amnesia for the events occurring in h er 
and responds only to the hypnotist’s 


ica” 
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tions. According to Dorcus, Brintmall, and 
rm Se 79% of the student sample that 
a E ied accepted hypnosis as possible, 
a a a discussed hypnosis with someone, 
- o had read about it, and 29% had actually 
Ony a hypnotic trance at one time during 
their lives. 
Te the context of group tests for “suggesti- 
ee is order to screen Ss, the investigators 
amen Students in elementary psychology 
ostre a Have you observed any other dem- 
SRR T of hypnosis; if so, where and 
AORT a What have you read about hyp- 
Shout i nly 12 Ss denied both having read 
i kes de oe and having had any chance 
Sn T ne phenomenon previously; 18 Ss had 
inda ypnosis demonstrated in some form, 
: 3 had somehow read about it. 
in ge context of the questionnaires used 
ison e above studies, “having „read about 
ig meant specific „reading in the 
ia, ee In questioning well over 200 
Rivas s about their knowledge of hypnosis, 
re a failed to find one who did not have 
Meas notion about the nature of 
Ha re and who could not define the trance 
lma similar to that found in dic- 
somia Furthermore, they had all read 
havin PS about hypnosis and could recall 
this es so, once it was made clear that 
popul led nonscientific sources. The normal 
pulation thus knows the meaning of the 


word 3 ! | 
tay Miotis prior to taking part in any 


Curs 
IMPLICIT IN AN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


a participating in an experiment is aware 
Specific S responses are being recorded fue 
for the purposes—that there is a 7a1sor d'étre 
Some e e riment and he frequently has 
knowlede of what these purposes are. How this 
Upon thee affects the S’s behavior depends 
to the e motivational structure that he brings 
tion of a erimental situation. The participa- 
logical ee student volunteer in psycho- 
tively by. ies is usually due, not to the rela- 
to his int monetary remuneration but, rather, 
Search EEE in taking part in scientific re- 
least in ich in turn is likely to be based, at 
in selene on a desire to further “progress 
Perimenter by his participation. Since the ex- 

is perceived as knowing what he is 
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doing, furthering “progress in science” may 
well be equated with “making the experiment 
work” or, in more sophisticated terms, having 
his individual performance support the hy- 
pothesis of the experiment. Thus, when the 
S is motivated to comply with the wishes of the 
experimenter, his responses are readily in- 
fluenced by what he perceives to be the basic 
hypothesis of the experiment. 

Typically, the experimenter’s hypotheses 
are not stated explicitly to the S because of 
the very considerations just mentioned. But 
unstated hypotheses may be conveyed im- 
plicitly by the experimental procedure itself, 
through what will be called here the “demand 
characteristics of the experimental situation.” 
It should be understood that a person may 
fail to perceive fairly clear demand charac- 
teristics either because of lack of past experi- 
ence or because of an inability to generalize 
from it. 

Demand characteristics t! 
pear central to much psychological work. 
Experimental situations vary widely in the 
extent to which they convey the purpose and 
the hypothesis of the experimenter. If an S 
can describe a hypothesis being tested, of which 
he is supposedly unaware, the experimental 
arrangements have significant demand charac- 
teristics. The obvious way to test for their 
presence is to ask the S about his perception 
of the experiment and its purpose. Usually, 
however, Ss are reticent about revealing 
their notions about the purpose of the experi- 


ment. 
It is reasonable to assume that the student 
S population has some sophistication in regard 


to the philosophy of experimentation. They 
are aware that if an S is not told the purpos¢ 
of an experiment he ought to remain naive in 
regard to it, lest his knowledge influence his 


performance. At the same time they under- 
experimental S to 


stand the necessity for an i 
be “honest” in his response to the experimental 
situation and to questions about it. For these 
reasons, Ss are motivated to avoid recognizing 
explicitly the purpose of an experimen irs 
though it may be clearly communicate y its 
design. Thus, the response to the den es 
tion “What do you think this is about? tends 
to be “I don’t know.” The Ss behavior may 
nevertheless clearly betray an implicit aware- 


hus conceived ap- 
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ness of the relevant factors, and he may even 
verbalize them after the experiment in a “bull 
session” with his friends. We deal, therefore, 
with “knowledge” not readily available to 
consciousness which must be elicited in a 
clinical fashion. As in the case of other such 
material, the boundaries of consciousness may 
be expected to vary with the situation, When, 
however, a clinical approach is used in an 
inquiry and the S js pressed, one may be 
amazed—or horrified—by the S’s ability to 
formulate one’s hypotheses in a lucid and at 
times highly sophisticated fashion. Unfortu- 
nately, the so-called inquiry is usually a most 
casual procedure. 
While the demand characteristics of experi- 
mental situations Probably have wider sig- 
nificance than is generally recognized, they 


Cooperative, almost eager participants. Fur- 
thermore, one of the assu 


research for which ther 
tional support is that 
such increases the motivation of the § to 


comply with the wishes (“suggestions”) — 
both explicit and 


teristics in the experimental situation, The 
usual problem of demand characteristics 
(difficult enough to control in other fields of 
psychology because of the unconscious co- 
operation between § and experimenter) is thus 
compounded in hypnotic research, 
In order to investigate the influence of the 
demand characteristics of an experimental 
procedure, a recent study (Ashley, Harper, & 
Runyon, 1951) was Tepeated with minor vari- 
ations to be described. This experiment at- 
tempts to demonstrate a further dimension 
of the Bruner-Goodman (1947) effect, which 
has been the center of major controversy jn 
recent years. Bruner and Goodman’s basic 
tenet was that the perceiver’s values alter his 
perception. There is no question that the per- 
ceiver’s previous experiences may affect per- 
ception. A dispute, however, centers about 
whether values as such are significant variables 
affecting perception. ; 
In order to show “clearly and unequivocally 
that the perceiver can contribute to the or- 
ganization of his perception in a structured 
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stimulus-situation,” Ashley, Harper, and 
Runyon (1951) argue it would be necessary to 
have a special situation. They state: “The 
Bruner and Goodman type of experiment 
would do this if the rich group and the poor 
group were identical in every other respect— 
in terms of their experience with money, their 
life histories, their physiological conditions, 
in short, 
two groups was that only one group had the 
Psychological organization . . . of rich people 
and the other group the psychological organi- 
zation of poor people.” They go on to say: 
“Actually for our problem, it is irrelevant 
whether the Ss are economically as well as 
Psychologically rich or poor, or whether they 
are only Psychologically rich or poor. In either 
case, a difference in performance of the tw? 
groups would reflect a difference in the per 
ception due to the Psychological organizatio? 
of the perceivers” (p. 565). ‘ 
In order to obtain two groups identical i? 
every respect but for their perception of theif 
economic status, they used hypnosis. While 
the S was in trance, artificial life histories wet 


matched groups were available—one_ rich 
and one poor. It js assumed that because 
amnesia was induced for the preceding stat® 
the S is again naive and that the only differen©® 
is i his perceived economic stat¥® 


Particularly interesting, “Even though we ? 
not know fully what happens when we hy Pi 
notize a person, if we do hypnotize him 4” 
tell him he is rich and he behaves in one W% 
in the Coin-matching situation, and the? 
few moments later, we tell him he is now pog 
and he behaves in another way, we can g 
clude that the observed difference is due a Ri 
change in his psychological organizalte”. 
(Ashley et al., 1951, p, 565).8 The authors 5 
fact conclude from their data that the psy ; 
logical organization (including the wa?’ 
needs, interests, attitudes, and values) ote 
person contributes to the figural organiza 
of his perceptions, dif- 
It is unquestionably true that observed to 
ferences in coin-size judgments are du 
*Ttalics mine, 


if the sole difference between the , 


| 
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changes in psychological organization. The 
question with which we are concerned, how- 
ever, is whether these changes in psychological 
organization relate to the actual experiencing 
of the feelings of being rich or poor, or whether 
they reflect the demand characteristics of the 
experimental procedure. The hypothesis to 
be tested is that the demand characteristics of 
the experiment are largely responsible for the 
results obtained by Ashley et al. (1951). 
és the theoretical framework of 
E pay this is what actually took place: 
ia R ividual was told—in hypnosis—that 
PTa as very poor, then—again with amnesia 
z ot alm he was very rich and, sub- 
pms a with another hypnotically induced 
dene that he was himself. In each of these 
dee s e was required to make a series of coin- 
Bt gments. The authors’ interpretation 
oe argely on the assumption that hypnotic 
tanec is truly the same as not knowing. 
ig = this, one would be justified in ignor- 
estimes fact that the procedure of coin-size 
che tion is repeated and that economic 
fi ma ee induced. However, data 
ER ail able that lead one to question this 
Sumption, 
enh. of the few specific experiments dealing 
y Seay Pate amnesia directly is a study 
earnin cl e (1929), who compared the re- 
tions: of nonsense material in the post- 
carnin a with induced amnesia with the 
Previous e required for the material not 
Posthyp y learned. He concludes that ‘the 
which nie amnesia ordinarily met with, 
Wiping. Ppears superficially to be a complete 
plete. Out of memory, is by no means com- 
i ae More relevant are the data obtainable 
ing mith age-regression. Here we are deal- 
what Sa an induced amnesia in hypnosis for 
a given Tports to be all material learned after 
Tegressi age. All studies of hypnotic age- 
on have shown that some material 


Persist, 
S no m: 3 ” P 
aPpears, atter how “real” the regression 


1951), = investigator’s prior work (Orne, 
Vidual re Was possible to show that an indi- 
end Beane to age six was able to compre- 
n Gems ish, though he himself pointed out 
istorica, that he could not understand it. 
English ae. » the S was unable to understand 
age six. Another S could spell with- 
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out error “I am conducting an experiment 
which will assess my psychological capacities.” 
Another was able to give the square root of 
four, and so on. Furthermore, if we test for 
amnesia in a more subtle fashion, it is easy to 
demonstrate in the wake state or in trance that 
no true ablation of the material for which the 
S has amnesia exists, despite his subjective 
feeling of being unable to remember. 

The fallacy of the assumption that knowl- 
edge for which the S has amnesia does not 
influence his behavior can be seen in any 
posthypnotic suggestion. The S firmly denies 
recall yet assiduously persists in the suggested 
behavior. The phenomenon is well known in 
response to an explicit cue; it would seem 
rather absurd to deny it in response to an 
implicit one. 

A pilot study was therefore conducted that 
replicated all essential characteristics of the 
Ashley, Harper, and Runyon experiment, with 
the addition, however, of a careful inquiry 
after the completion of the experiment. The 
procedure was patterned after the inquiries 
commonly performed as part of the Rorschach 
test, which seek answers to a series of questions 
without providing the S with a cue as to the 
answers expected. 1. The subject’s perception 
of the experimental task was elicited by a 
general question, “What do you think this 
experiment was about?” 2. The S’s perception 
of the purpose of the investigation was elicited 
by questions such as “What do you think this 
experiment is trying to prove or demonstrate?” 
3. S’s perception of the experimenter’s hypoth- 
esis was elicited by direct questioning, with 
such questions as “What do you think I hope 
to find?” 4. The S was also asked about his 
own hypothesis concerning the study—what 
he, on the basis of what he knew about the 
experiment, would predict the results to be. 
5. The final question related to his beliefs about 
his own performance with the question, “What 
do you think your experimental behavior 


demonstrates?” 
The following hyp 
1. The subject in an expe ual 
able to express some demand mene 
of the procedure, if careful inquiry 18 Gr ucte 
and his initial resistance 1S penetrated In & 


clinical fashion. ; n 
2. The majority of subjects may perceive 
the same demand characteristics 1n the experi- 


otheses were formulated: 
riment is usually 
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ment and these may be the same as the hypoth- 
esis being tested. . 

3. These demand characteristics rather than 
the experimental variables may be the major 
determinant of the subject’s behavior. 

a. If the majority of subjects perceive 
the same demand characteristics, then subjects 
who fail to perceive them should not show the 
behavior characteristic of the group. 

b. If the demand characteristics are the de- 
terminant of subjects behavior, it is possible 
for an experimental design that omits a crucial 
aspect of the original independent variable to 
elicit similar responses to the extent that the 
same demand characteristics are present. 


Pilot Study 


The pilot study was designed to test the 
first two hypotheses. 


Procedure 


The Ashley, Harper, and Runyon study was 
repeated in all essential details with four under- 
graduate Ss, with the addition of appropriate 
inquiry. Equipment employed in the original 
Bruner-Goodman study (1947) was used for 
making the coin-size estimations. Unlike the 
procedure of Ashley, Harper, and Runyon, 
however, the coins were presented on the S’s 
left palm which he was permitted to hold beside 
the box. He was not permitted to remove the 
coin from his palm. 

All Ss used in this study had demonstrated 
their ability to manifest all of the usual deep 
trance phenomena including responsiveness to 
posthypnotic suggestions and the ability to 
experience what appeared to be total amnesia 
when this was suggested. 

The procedure, briefly stated, was as follows: 
After the S was placed in trance, amnesia for 
his own life history was induced, He was then 
given a pseudo-life history which was essen- 
tially the same as that described by Ashley, 
Harper, and Runyon. The poor state was in- 
duced first, then the rich state, and finally the 
normal state. The S judged coin sizes in al] 
three states. The same S was Tun with both 

imagined coins and with real coins presented 
in all three states. Also in all three states, he 
was given brass slugs which were called “lead,” 
“silver,” “gold,” and “platinum.” The brass 
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was of a very whitish color so that it could 
conceivably have been the appropriate metal. 


Results 


The results are summarized in Figure 1b, 
which presents the subjects’ average coin- 
size estimates. The data are essentially 
identical to those obtained by Ashley, Harper, 
and Runyon (see Fig. 1a). The data on the 
size estimates of “slugs” successively called 
silver, gold, and platinum were also similar 
to those presented by Ashley, Harper, and 
Runyon in their series using a lead slug. All 
of the four subjects were able to describe cor- 
rectly the purpose of the experiment and the 
hypotheses of the investigator who originally 
designed the experiment, 


Discussion 


The data from the pilot study imply that 
the present procedure effectively reproduces 
that of Ashley, Harper, and Runyon. Both 
in terms of the quantitative results and the 
observed behavior of our S, no significant dif- 
ferences emerge. 

The only essential difference between thes 
data and those obtained by Ashley, Harpe 
and Runyon relates to the inquiry procedut® 
The results confirm the first two hypothese* 
1. The S in an experiment is able to expres 
some demand characteristics of the procedure 
if careful inquiry is done and his initial 1° 
sistance is penetrated in a clinical fashion” 
2. The majority of Ss may perceive the sa™ 
demand characteristics of the experiment ae 
these may be the same as the hypothesis be!” 
tested. However, the third hypothesis b# 
yet to be dealt with, he 

It is interesting to note that two of re 
four Ss who were specifically questioned en 
this point denied vehemently that they hoe 
influenced during the experiment by an awa e 
ness of the experimenter’s hypothesis. But © g 
S’s verbalization during inquiry cannot of 
accepted at face value. As long as the S re ae 
nizes and is able to verbalize the demand cht 
acteristics of the experiment, they may Pots 
a significant role in his experimental behav” p 
although to demonstrate that they do 5° pis 
dures supporting evidence. It is with p- 


A a. 
further evidence that the main study is 
cerned. 
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ey, Harper, and Runyon data converted to cm 


R 
$ 5¢ 10% 


25¢ 


ra 
$ 
5¢ 10¢ 


lc, 
7 Mean performance of “real” Ss (V = 7) 


Main Experiment 


Whi 
consisten tÀ data found in the pilot study are 
mand cha with the hypothesis that the de- 
cedure m Tacteristics of the experimental pro- 
to Several. 7 determine behavior, they are open 

ý Serious objections. 

technique wet single problem relates to the 
e data Rey and the interpretation 
Eto the tained in this fashion. It is im- 
OW Well th ave an objective method of rating 
teristic, Pe S perceives the demand charac- 
Stud nt the experimental situation. The 
os re designed so that the S’s 
a int Ha rated by independent judges 
but st tave available to them the S’s 
oi Rage: would only have the oppor- 
ing transcripts of the inquiry. 


lnquir 
Who y 
data, 
tunity 
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1b. Pilot study data: means of four Ss 


1¢ 5¢ 10% 254 


1d. Mean performance of “fake” Ss* (N = 10) 
ata With DATA From PRESENT REPLICATIONS 


1G. 1, 

Comparison oF ASHLEY, HARPER, AND RuNYON D. 

“Ony (Legend: [R] = Rich; [P] = Poor; [N] = Normal; [O0] = Actual coin size) 
(B. S.) was highly atypical and therefore excluded. 


See Fig. 2(b) for his performance. 


Another problem is a bias inherent in the 
inquiry procedure. Some Ss who do not per- 
ceive the demand characteristics while engaged 
in the formal experimental procedure may 
perceive them during the inquiry. In such 
a case, and if the demand characteristics rather 
than the experimental variables determine 
the response, then the inquiry may indicate 
that the S should have responded a certain 
way when in fact he did not. However, the 


reverse should not occur. 

The question still remains as to whether 
the S’s perception of the demand charac- 
teristics is responsible for his behavior, OF 
whether it is due to the operation of the “in- 
tended” experimental variables. This question 
was dealt with by including 2 control group 
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that could not conceivably be construed as 
experiencing a “psychologically rich and poor 
state.” If it could be demonstrated that a 
group of Ss who do not experience the “rich 
and poor state” but are exposed to the demand 
characteristics of the procedure also show the 
data reported, it would be justifiable to at- 
tribute the results to the demand charac- 
teristics rather than to a presumed change in 
the psychological organization of the individual 
because of being “psychologically rich and 
poor.” The control group thus permits jn- 
ferences without reliance on the inquiry. 

A group of Ss who were not in hypnotic 


experimenter would not know 
“real” and which were “fake.” 

Such a stratagem Presupposes that a “fake” 
S can simulate hypnosis sufficiently wel] to 
deceive the experimenter, However, there is a 
widely held opinion in the literature that it is 
impossible to simulate hypnosis Successfully 
(Jenness, 1944; Stokvis, 1955). Cursory at- 
tempts by the author to have Ss fake trance 
showed that the S’s efforts were half-hearted 
and obviously transparent. 

In the usual faking situation, the experi- 
menter knows that the S is faking, and the iŞ 
is aware that the experimenter knows it; the 
usual purpose of this situation is to demon- 
strate the difficulties of fooling an experienced 
hypnotist. Clearly, the experimenter js not 
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teally expecting the S to be able to carry out 
his task effectively, and the S is aware of this. 
Thus, the S, who is anxious to please the ex- 
perimenter, is in actuality motivated to give 
an unsuccessful performance. Furthermore, 
since the § js aware that the experimenter 
knows that he is acting, the S feels, with good 
cause, that it is impossible to deceive the 


hypnotist. There js a marked tendency to | 


smile during induction procedure and in re- 
Sponse to suggestions that might be construed 
as foolish, as well as to ask “How am I doing?” 
at intervals. Any Suggestions that evoke even 
mild discomfort are followed only briefly and 
half-heartedly, 

Most classical texts and modern authorities 
agree that hypnosis cannot be faked easily 
and “if a subject attempts to fake, tests for 
anaesthesia will permit ready recognition 
(Estabrooks, 1948; LeCron 
P- 103; Mayer, 1951). However, the author 
has, upon two occasions, been taken in bY 


hypnosis. The report of the S that he has °° 
Teally been in hypnosis js thus lightly pase 
Over, since “subjective reports are really 2° 
reliable.” It jg the author’s opinion that r 
1S dangerous to ignore the conviction of = 
S, expressed in good faith, that he did ” 
experience the amnesia or anaesthesia or 2” 
other trance Phenomena that he appear” g- 
have experienced; and that it is indeed Pa 
sible to construct a situation that wo 
facilitate the Successful “faking” of a hyp?° 
trance. 


BR ow to 
To do so it is necessary to motivate the 5 


j tti 

‘In this respect, it is interesting to note that Pred 
b Concerned with being deck ent 
ae faking S that he asked each S to sign a state will 
T, realizing that the experiment performed on ™ ly 


& Bordeaux, 1947) ` 


Soa 
jja 


— 


+ 
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act the part of a hypnotic S—not to go into a 
trance—and for him to believe that it is pos- 
sible to convince the hypnotist that he really 
1S In trance. Accordingly, a situation was set 
up in which the S knew that the hypnotist 
would not know in advance whether or not he 
was really in trance. Further, it was so struc- 
tured that the S would perceive the desire of 
the experimenters for him to do a successful 
job of faking. Finally, the situation was pre- 
sented as a challenge that provided ample 
Motivation for the S to tolerate unpleasant 
Suggestions or tests.5 


Training of Subjects 


Mis: ae from Harvard and Brandeis 
: a s Ss. All Ss had been present during 
of Se about hypnosis and a demonstration 
the e phenomenon given by the author in 
a context of an introductory psychol- 
a Fa All Ss were volunteers who 
of cis E take part in the study at the time 
cee lectures. No Ss were paid. All had also 
than “hag and rated by investigators other 
ec e author for “suggestibility,” in at 
ifane a screening session. All Ss in the real 
author? group had further training with the 
tok de a octaicn: In order to satisfy criteria 
ability t h of trance, they had to manifest the 
Bestion O respond to all the usual hypnotic sug- 
visual h no special emphasis on analgesia, 
cinatione ucinations, negative auditory hallu- 
simple r amnesia induced by suggestion, and 
Posthypnotic suggestions. 
Aes fake group of Ss was drawn from the 
specjal Co the others but did not have 
TSt Ser raining in entering trance beyond the 
of ‘hie ne session. They were all informed 
: task in the manner described below. 

istered experimental procedure was admin- 
to all the Ss by the author, and he was 


5 

enee tt the completion of this study a previous refer- 
Was etony use of a faking subject as a form of control 
Suppressign wets In an experiment on hypnotic pain 
chology da? Dynes (1932) asked a member of the psy- 
them fa) €partment to talk to Ss privately and have 
he knew € a trance the next time. The Ss thought that 
e nothing of the plan and carried out the request 
no dii ve Dynes himself did know and reports 
tance, It = in distinguishing this state from the real 

Ynes wo a have been interesting to know whether 
the be a d have found it quite so easy to distinguish 

tor had he not known in advance. 
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given no information or cues by his associates 
as to which group any S might belong. Nor 
was he informed of the number of real and 
of fake Ss. There were seven real Ss and 11 


fake Ss. 
Special Procedure for Faking Subjects 


Prior to the experiment, the faking Ss were 
told by an investigator other than the hyp- 
notist: 


We're doing a study in which we would like you to 
take part. You recall some time ago you volunteered as 
a subject for some hypnotic experiments. We would 
like you not to go into a hypnotic trance; however, Dr. 
Orne, who will be working with you, will not know 
whether you are a real or a fake subject. He will go 
through trance induction with you, and then several 
tests and an experiment. We would like you to act as if 
you were entering a trance, but I don’t want you to go 
into a trance. Your job is to fake the whole thing and 
to try to fool Dr. Orne. He knows that I may have some 
people trying to fake their way through the experiment 
but he has no idea who they are. I would like you, as a 
special favor, to try to do the best possible job of fooling 
him; to really convince him that you are in trance. This 
is quite difficult but a very important part of the experi- 
ment. I am trying to find out whether people are capable 
of doing this successfully. One of the tests which he will 
do with you will involve a harmless but somewhat pain- 
ful electric shock. After the trance part, which you will 
have been faking, he will ask you some questions about 
it. Again, I don’t want you to let on that you have been 
faking, and I want you to try to answer these questions 
as though you had been in hypnosis. Please keep on 
playing this part until I give you a signal. After the 
signal you can tell him what really happened. The signal 
will be that I will turn off the light on a box which will 
be on the table in front of you. I am sure that you will 
be able to do a good job of it. 


The Ss usually objected by saying that they 
did not know how a hypnotized S would act. 
They were told that although this feeling was 
understandable, others had been able to carry 
it off and that besides, they themselves had 
seen other Ss go into a hypnotic trance during 
a previous demonstration. 

The motivation for the 
the hypnotized individual is fairly clear. The 
author had been presented to the Ss as an 
authority in the field of hypnosis and they 
had been taken into confidence by one of his 
associates in an attempt to fool him. Thus, on 
the one hand they were contributing to the ad- 
vance of knowledge, on the other, they. would 
have the pleasurable experience of “putting one 
over” on one of their teachers. 


S to act the role of 
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Experimental Procedure 


experimental session the S was ex- 
Me induction. The Erickson hand 
levitation technique as described by Wolberg 
(1948) was used. After the S appeared to be in 
trance, a series of tests were done such as: 
hand clasp, analgesia, negative auditory hallu- 
cination, and positive visual hallucination. 
When these tests had been completed, the 5 
was told that his name would appear on his 
forehead and that he would feel it as though 
it were there in Braille. After this suggestion 
had been accepted, he was informed that if 
he would wipe this off he would forget every- 
thing about himself. Once he had accepted the 
suggestion of total amnesia, the rich state and 
the poor state was induced in a fashion identi- 


quarter, again 
using the original Bruner-Goodman box. He 
coin-size judgments 
of each coin in each State. The final set of judg- 
ments was made in his normal state, but with 
had no recollection of 
anything that had happened since he entered 


stance which state he was to run first and with 
which coin to start. 

The procedure, used by Ashley, Harper, and 
Runyon and in the pilot study, of estimating 
the size of the lead slug which was called lead, 

silver, gold, and platinum, was omitted. 

At the completion of the coin-size judg- 
ments, an inquiry was performed as previously 
described. This inquiry Was the same for all 
Ss. At the completion of the inquiry, both in 
the hypnotic and wake states, the light of the 
Bruner-Goodman apparatus was turned off, 
which was the signal for the fake group to tell 
what really happened. If the Ss were real, 
this had no meaning to them, and the experi- 
ment was completed. Those of the fake group 
vere asked a series of questions as to whether 
ne they had been in trance. They were also 
= s me their performance, why they had 
o = they did on some points, and if and 
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when they felt anxious. Finally, they were 
asked whether they thought that they had 
given themselves away; if so, when and why- 
All of these inquiries were completely tape re- 
corded and transcribed so that, süsequently 
judges could rate what each subject perceive 
as the hypothesis being tested. 


Results 


1. Objective Findings-Group Results. Egui 
1 displays a comparison between the presen 
data and those of Ashley, Harper, and Runyon 
(Fig. 1a); in Fig. 1c, the results of tan 
hypnotic Ss are averaged in the mapa 
described by Ashley, Harper, and Runyon; i 
Fig. 1d, the results of the “fake” Ss are a 
aged in the same manner. All three ag 
present essentially the Same configuration. 


e 
all cases the judgments in the poor state are , 


the rich state small- 


the largest, jud ments in 
fils a the “normal” staté 


est, while judgments in 
fall between, Qa 
2. Results for Individual Subjects. Figures of 
and 2b give the results for each “real to 
“fake” S. Ss varied widely in their response g 
the experimental task, not all of them yidi 
a configuration that corresponds to the gon 
average. While Ashley, Harper, and Runy' l 
unfortunately do not give their individu 


t 
ance for each individual] S, it is possible oir 
statistically whether there are significant di an 
ences between S’s coin-size estimates in irec” 
combination of the three states and the a e 
tion of significant differences. Ignoring 2 
“normal” judgments, the Possibilities reduc þe- 
three categories: no significant differences 
tween rich and poor, poor significantly a a 
than rich, and rich significantly larger Jassi 
poor. Each $s coin-size judgments were ©?” e 
fied into one of the three categories og r 
basis of statistical analysis considering di 
ences Not significant at the .05 level a 


difference, itl 
The transcribed Postexperimental ie te 
Were given to two independent judges t° ipg 
the S’s Perception of the hypothesis 
tested at the time of the experiment in, 
of the same three categories. The ui 
had no contact with the Ss or each a 
Table 3 shows a comparison in terms 
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ar 


Pa 


Se 


ven Real 


Subjects 


AC 


Subject Major Categories 
ji J2 Actual 
Pe II I II 
Lu Il Il I 
A U II Il Il 
R W I I I 
D. Ww II Il II 
FN II Il II 
i Ba. I I I 
fie 1 IL I 
Le II I II 
A.W I Li I 
Es II II I 
Ls. II II II 
D.T II a1 II 
AF I II I 
EK II II II 
ES 1 ra I 
N eS II II Il 
OTE, 
ence; Th pato symbols: I. No significant differ- 
Significant 9. Significantly larger than rich; III. Rich 


Wi 
actually p 


Placi 
a 


as h, 


(a) 
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Simulated 
Subjects 
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(b) 


Fic. 2. GRAPHS OF INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS 
(Legend: [-----] = Poor; [——] = Normal; [—:—] = Rich) 


TABLE 3 


OF RESPONSE 


dges 
ed an, 


etter estim; 


atly larger than poor. 


were used (J1 an 


al 


1 i d J2). Note that no S 
longs in Category III and that neither judge 
within it. 


Jud A 
ge oered about I or II here but chose IT 
e. 


three categories between the ratings of the two 
judges and the individual’s responses. There is 
a high degree of correspondence between the 
judges’ ratings and S’s performance. 

Testing the null hypothesis of no systematic 
correspondence between judges’ rating and S’s 
coin-size judgments leads to its rejection for 
each judge (.015, Fisher Exact Test); combin- 
ing the significance levels of the two judges 
leads to an over-all significance of less than .01. 


Discussion 

The data obtained from the seven hypno- 
tized Ss are essentially identical to the findings 
of Ashley, Harper, and Runyon, and virtually 
indistinguishable from the performance of the 
11 stimulating Ss. These results confirm the 


hypothesis that it is possible for an experi- 
omits a crucial aspect 


mental design that i pect 
(hypnotic amnesia) of the original dpe 
variable to elicit similar responses as pe as 
a nd characteristics are present. 
the same dema: eea 


„active experience of mem 
Te PE adically different from 


imulating group was i ) 
se of aa ds in deep trance. The Ss readily 
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described their conscious efforts to “second 
guess” what the experimenter would expect of 
them if they were actually in hypnosis. The 
data obtained from the simulating group are 
the result of a concerted effort on the part of 
the Ss to respond in a way identical to hypno- 
tized Ss. The subjective experience of the 
hypnotized group was different. While clinical 
inquiry revealed the Ss’ perception of the 
author’s expectations, they denied that these 
factors had any effect upon their performance. 
This denial on the part of the hypnotized S 
does not, of course, mean that their perception 
of the experimental Purpose was unimportant. 
It does mean, however, that they themselves 
were not aware of its significance. 
An investigation of the demand character- 
istics perceived by each S may account for 
individual results that did not conform to the 


group average, as an examination of the 
judges’ rati 


K i prediction of the 
Ss’ performance in the “normal” state, How- 


ever, performance in the “rich” and “Door”? 

States could be predicted with a high degree of 

accuracy from the judges’ ratings of the S’s 

perception of the experimental purpose. No S$ 

reversed the expected trend by making his 
coin-size judgments larger in the tich state 
than in the poor state. No S was rated by 
either judge as having perceived this to be the 
hypothesis of the experiment. Twelve subjects 
made _the Coin-size estimates significantly 
larger in the poor state than in the rich state, 
All 12 Ss were rated by both judges as having 
perceived this to be the author's hypothesis, 
Five Ss failed to significantly differentiate their 
coin-size judgments between the rich and poor 
state. Of these five subjects, four were rated 
by either one or both judges as having failed 
to perceive the demand characteristics of the 
experiment. 

The inquiry data thus support Hypothesis 
3a, that if the majority of Ss perceive the same 
demand characteristics, then Ss who fail to 
perceive these demand characteristics should 
not show the behavior characteristic of the 
group. . 

The present experiments do not bear on the 
validity of the Bruner-Goodman effect. The 
Ashley, Harper, and Runyon experiment was 
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used, rather, as an example of a study that 
appears methodologically sound, but in which 
demand characteristics seem to be the major 
determinant of the S’s performance. The impli- 
cations seem clear: demand characteristics 
may determine behavior in hypnotic experi- 
ments. Before an effect can legitimately be 
attributed to hypnosis, it is necessary k 
demonstrate that it is not primarily a function 
of demand characteristics. Such proof appears 
to require the use of blind techniques and ade- 
quate inquiry. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MOTIVATION ON 
Hypnotic Benavror® 


In studying the nature of the hypnotic 
trance, the question arises as to which phe- 
nomena are primary and consistent compo- 
nents of the trance state and which are sec- 
ondary derivatives. Let us postulate that 
increased motivation is a constant accompanl- 
ment of the hypnotic state. The present phas¢ 
of the research was designed to show that 
certain phenomena long viewed as part an 
parcel of the hypnotic state may more pat 
simoniously be viewed as derivatives of in” 
creased motivation, and can be reproduce 
part passu by other motivational technique 
that have no direct relationship to hypnosis., 

For years it has been claimed that there 1$ 
an increase in physical capacity during th€ 
trance state. In part this claim has been base 
on casual observation, the favorite examp'e 
being that of the stage hypnotist who plac® 
a subject in deep trance across two chairs a™ 
permits one or more individuals to stand OF EÀ 
upon him. This “experiment,” with variatio” ; 
is often cited as irrefutable evidence for 1” 
creased physical capacity. Another group s 
frequently cited observations are those en 
pising the ability of the subject to mainta 
his hand in an outstretched position for ® 
tended periods of time without evidence o 
fatigue. On the basis of this type of data, y 
timates of greatly increased physical capac! ; 
ia been made (McDougall, 1926; Me 
An early study by Nicholson (1920, P- a 
maintained that “during the hypnotic J 
the capacity for work seemed practically on 


© This experi ; in Germ?” 
fy aperiment was originally reported in 
(Orne, 1954) 


a 
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less.” Unfortunately, no quantitative data 
were given, and the study was poorly con- 
trolled. In a meticulous investigation, Williams 
(1930) showed no difference between hypnotic 
and wake states in the ability to maintain the 
Fe in an outstretched position. However, this 
a failed to employ suggestions to the 
ae that the arm would not get tired and 
tion not drop. In another similar investiga- 
wia Pon an ergograph and employing ap- 
(1920) fo hypnotic suggestions, Williams 
oa ee a 12 to 16% increment in the 
rh: ne ore recently, Roush (1951) showed 
A ment in performance in hypnosis sig- 
oo j at better than the .05% level using the 
and recone the hand dynomometer, 
fati anging by the hands, as measures of 
igue, 

Pati experiments performed by psycholo- 
lenta the laboratory have followed orthodox 
iwen, methods insofar as a standard set of 
weight ions was given to the S to hold a 
ae z Pill an ergograph, or perform a similar 
states om the nonhypnotic and hypnotic 
flonal = he better experiments used the 
Practice BA arrangement to control fatigue or 
atic wy ae Any increment in perform- 
ia e efined as an increase in capacity due 
ogic ape It is necessary here to question the 
sults je oe the interpretation of these re- 
doubted] or While these experiments un- 
trance = show that instructions given in 
over ia result in increased performance 
© Wak achieved by the same instructions 1n 
an se State, they do not necessarily show 
may be ase in capacity. Alternatively, the S 
YDnosi more willing to exert himself while in 
increase ; The governing factor could be the 
aie in the S’s motivation to comply with 
ciena enters request rather than an 1n- 
While re pacity to comply. The instructions, 
as quite o in wording, may be experienced 
Wal ing A erent by the S in hypnosis and the 
atm’s len, t6; The request to hold a weight at 
motivati gth, given in trance, may be a highly 
e Sis ng cue or “suggestion,” especially if 
and not ae that he is to feel very powerful 
quest in be pag The identically worded re- 
Y the ex e wake state is perceived asa request 
good ra Xperimenter and may be followed if 
i aoe exists between experimenter and 
ver, as the discomfort of the task in- 
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creases, the S becomes increasingly disinclined 
to comply. Viewed in this context, the reported 
experimental results do not necessarily imply 
that physical capacity is in fact increased in 
trance but, rather, that the trance state in- 
creases performance. 


Procedure 

Nine Ss in deep trance were asked to hold a 
kilogram weight at arm’s length. This was done 
in such a way as to derive maximal benefit 
from the peculiar nature of the trance state. 
Thus the S was told to hallucinate a table, and 
only after the table was both seen and felt by 
the S was the suggestion given that the right 
arm would feel no fatigue and no pain. 

All the standard tests of deep trance were 
met in each S. A kilogram weight was placed 
in the S’s right hand, and the S was instructed 
to place it on the imagined table, to continue 
holding it with his fingers, and under no cir- 
cumstances to drop it or his arm. Continuous 
suggestions were given to the effect that he 
would be able to hold onto the weight, that his 
arm would not get tired, etc., and that he 
would continue to see the table. The end point 
was when the S was no longer able to hold up 
his arm and began to come out of trance. At 
that point he was reassured, told to drop the 
weight, and deep trance suggestions were again 
given. After some minutes, and having made 
certain deep trance was again established, the 
S was awakened with a carefully induced post- 
hypnotic amnesia. The S was not told the 
length of his performance.” For the second 
part of the experiment, which was done within 
half an hour of the first, the S, not now under 
hypnosis, was instructed as follows: 


ortant part of our experiment. It 
your endurance an 


7 In the preceding section it was pointed out that the 


tl tic amnesia induced in hy nosis is not tanta- 
ion ae may be justified 


mount to an ablation of memory. V 5 
in assuming that the Ss do not know their hypnotic 
performance, not because of th 
because they were neve! n 

they held the weight in hypnosis. 


the S in hypnosis has a perfect sense O 
to the conclusion that this is not an adequate safeguard. 


Fortunately, a very thorough study of ie meee 
under hypnosis was conducted by re Tae 
a doctoral dissertation (University of Fri e; cen 
many, 1948) which demonstrates unequivo ly 

the time sense is not improved by hypnosis. 


This is a most imp 
is very important for us to know 
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TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF SUBJECTS’ PERFORMANCE IN Hypnotic 
AND WAKE STATE 


Hypnosis Waking 
Subject 
Minutes Seconds Minutes Seconds 

1 4 05 5 33 
28 4 40 6 25 
3 4 38 8 06 
4 (a)? 6 05 3 29 
(6) 5 50 10 02 

5 7 07 7 57 
6 10 05 16 00 
7 4 52 5 49 
8 5 20 5 32 
9° 4 57 2 (a) 10 
5 (6) 09 


* This experiment was performed in 1950. In 1957, 
it came to my attention that this S feels that he simu- 


time, I was totally unaware of this possibility and the 
S wasin trance by all the usual criteria, 

»S dropped the weight after 3/ 29” in the wake 
state. The next day, care was taken to motivate him 
adequately. While the hypnotic performance was only 


15” below the previous day, his wake Performance now 
exceeded 10’, 


° This S suddenly dropped the weight without warn- 
ing in the wake state after 2 10”. She was encouraged 
and after a 20’ time lag again held the weight. This 
time her performance was 5° 09”. This Performance in 
itself is better than her hypnotic performance of 4’ 57”. 
however, it might seem that the waki : 
was better than this, as the 2’ 10” 
credit. 


the weight at least T + 4 minutes, T reali 
is a difficult and painful task. Just to make it i 
we will try a game. At T minus 2 
start you off at 5 cents. At minus one a; 
will double that and make it 10 cents. At 
20 cents. At T minus one half, 40 cents, At T, 80 cents 
and at T plus one half, $1.60, 


Then the S was told that while we could not 
afford to pay over $1.60, we were, of course, 
interested in how long he could actually hold 
the weight. One final point was explained to 
him: 

While we often feel that we are so tired that we can- 
not go on, this is not really true. One can rarely be so 
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tired as not to be able to continue for 30 seconds. Ac- 
cordingly, I would like you to give me one-half minute’s 
notice before you actually drop the weight. 


Results 


Table 4 gives the results for the nine Ss 
tested. All but one S in the wake state immedi- 
ately exceeded hypnotic performance. This S 
held the weight for 6 min. 5 sec. in trance, & 
very remarkable performance, but in a subse- 
quent wake state dropped the weight after 
only 314 min. The exception demonstrates very 
clearly that it is necessary to ego-involve the 
person in the task and to convince him of his 
ability to do it. He reported that the seven 
minutes that had been given as an illustration 
of “average Performance” had seemed so long; 
and his hand became so tired after three 
minutes that he felt convinced that he would 
be unable to come even close to the average: 
so therefore “why bother to try?” The next 
day the S was more carefully motivated an 
encouraged. He was then able to hold the 
weight for over 10 minutes. 


Discussion 


This experiment does not purport to prove 
that there is no increase jn physical capacity 
in the trance State. Because of the motivating 
nature of the trance State, and the opera 
tional difficulty in obtaining equal motivē 
tional States, it becomes a technical imposs! 

ility to prove conclusively whether eae 
physical Capacity is produced or not. T 
data, however, do show that the usually cs 
served increase jn performance of trance r- 
may be accounted for by motivational diffe 
ence. nter- 

From a theoretical viewpoint the pein 
pretations to which this study had led pe 
most significant. As long as we believe physi 
capacity to be in fact increased by the ot 
expedient of the induced trance, it beer 
necessary to look for the focus of the et 
something neurophysiological. If, on the ot si 
hand, we can understand the apparent mee € 
ın physical capacity observed during iva" 
trance state in terms of differences of mot’, 
tion, we are then led to view hypnosis dy 
Psychological terms. Tt is clear that this St" to 
says nothing about why the trance tend’ se 
crease motivation nor does it even P” te 
that this is so. It merely shows that adeg” 


— 


yo 
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Motivation in the wake state leads to levels of 
performance equal or better than those found 
in the trance. 

An objection that might be raised takes the 
form of the question as to what would happen 
if similar motivational techniques were used in 
the trance state to those in the wake state. 
But this question has little bearing on the 
essential point. If application of these tech- 

_ Mques should produce a trance performance 
greater than the wake performance, it could be 
Interpreted as the result of combined effects 
of ego-motivation and the postulated in- 
oo motivation associated with hypnosis. 
= on the other hand, performance in trance 

ere not greater it could be argued that the 
type of ego-motivation used is not germane 
to the trance state. 
es may, finally, be argued that the S in the 
a € state is, in fact, still in hypnosis, since 
ss Lan experimenter who induced hypnosis 
amet the second phase. Perhaps Ss per- 
ca ed better in the wake state because of the 
x and characteristics of the experiment, i.e., 
me expectation that they should do so! It is not 
Ma to refute this argument. That all 
ee studies are open to the same criticism 
ae answer the question. The clinical 
a Neri that the S does not look, act, or 
and th any way the same in the hypnotic part 
tint = waking part appears much more rele- 
the i a vertheless, I hope sometime to repeat 
who fae with the aid of another hypnotist 
who elieves in “the power of hypnosis” and 
a therefore, expects S to do better in 
sible = than in the wake state. If it were pos- 
their . me to enable Ss subsequently to exceed 
hee en, performance, it would go far 
tray a Temoving this objection, of which I 
di — during the collection of data. A 
Dare way to check the results would com- 

S; asi € performances of “fake” and “real 
entit] Ing the strategy developed in the section 

a ed Cues Implicit in an Experimental 

Sign, 


Re 
EAL vs. “FAKE” Hypnotic SUBJECTS 


The « 
ome real-fake” technique, a method of 
veloped: Ss to simulate hypnosis, was de- 
attifaer to demonstrate the effect of role-play 
tw 

een the real and faking S that cannot be ac- 
d for by the faking situation may be 
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viewed as characteristic of hypnosis. Some be- 
havior shown by both groups may, of course, 
also be a true characteristic of hypnosis since 
the fact that someone is able to simulate a given 
type of behavior does not indicate that it is not 
genuine in the nonsimulating group. For ex- 
ample, that it is fairly easy to simulate the 
compulsive quality of the trance does not imply 
that this quality is not germane to hypnosis. 
However, assertions that volitional capacities 
can be transcended in hypnosis would seem to 
require showing that faking Ss cannot produce 
similar performances. 

The present use of real and faking Ss in a 
blind design appears to offer several ad- 
vantages. It permits a rigorous control, in 
terms of behavior, of inquiry procedures de- 
signed to elicit demand characteristics of ex- 
periments. In the faking situation, the variable 
assumed to be the cause of the behavior can 
be omitted. If such behavior still occurs, it can 
then be accounted for adequately by the im- 
plicit demands of the situation. In this respect 
the technique may have useful application in 
other areas of psychology. With respect to 
hypnosis itself, the technique permits a rigor- 
ous control of experiments that claim to demon- 
strate transcendence of volitional capacities. 
It also helps to eliminate many biases almost 
universally present in hypnosis research and 
throws into relief certain differences between 
the “real” and “faking” groups which can 
then be attributed to the hypnotic state. 
These differences may be highly germane to 
the essence of hypnosis and seem to have been 
obscured by the overwhelmingly impressive 
nature of the phenomenon. 


The Faking Subject 

The situation of the simulating S may be 
viewed as one where he can (a) contribute to 
research by pleasing one experimenter and (6) 
satisfy different other needs by fooling another 
experimenter. The possibility of amai 
ously satisfying usually incompatible needs 
leads to a state of peculiarly high mok ag 
Thus, he is highly motivated to play the n 
of a hypnotized S and continues to o - on 
in the face of great discomfort, withou l a 
ever, the alteration of consciousness co 
subjective experience found in Sian + nat 

It had been anticipated that ther ae 
be differences in the clinical appearance oi 
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two groups of Ss, both when going into trance 
and while in trance. Since the hand levitation 
technique (Wolberg, 1948) was used to induce 
trance, it was expected that the faking’ Ss 
would lift their hands in a manner clearly indi- 
cating active volition rather than permitting 
the hand to rise slowly and gradually in 
response to a subjective feeling of lightness. 
Similar differences were anticipated in respect 
to eye-closure. When the inability to bend the 
extended right arm was suggested, differences 
were expected in the S’s attempts to do so. The 
S’s responses to negative auditory hallucina- 
tions and positive visual hallucinations, anal- 
gesia and anesthesia, pseudo identities in the 
trance, and amnesia for the trance were all ex- 
pected to be means of differentiating the two 
groups. The discovery that most of the simulat- 
ing Ss did not differ behaviorally from those in 
deep trance came therefore with considerable 
surprise. True, it was Possible to distinguish 
most of the “faking” group from the “real” 
group, but this discrimination was based on a 
clinical diagnosis with an inordinate amount 
of subjective uncertainty and about 20% error. 
With prior knowledge that an $ is simulating 
hypnosis it is very easy for the observer to 
discern cues that reveal the “faking” nature 
of the “trance” behavior, Wi 
knowledge, these cues are o 
ments can be made only wi 
subjective uncertainty, 
to the experimenter 


the experiment, as w. 
in the present study, 


Response to Pain in “Fake” and “Real” Subjects 
Traditionally, hypnotists have viewed the 
induction of analgesia for highly painful stimuli 
as the best test for clearly distinguishin: 
simulating Ss from the Ss in deep trance. The 


8 The experimenter is currently attempting to study 
systematically the cues perceived as indicative of faking 
by an observer who knows that the S is simulating to 
see if consistent patterns appear. However, results thus 
far indicate that observers who had experience with ob- 
serving faking S's, knowing that they were simulating, 
did not thereby become more able to discriminate in 
the absence of such knowledge. 
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author expected, therefore, to find that reac- 
tions to pain would distinguish between the 
“real” and “fake” groups. . 
The technique for producing pain for testing 
hypnotic analgesia which the author had been 
using routinely involves forcible flexion of the 
two terminal phalanges of the little finger and 
pressure of the experimenter’s thumbnail on 
the dorsal aspect of the middle of the second 
phalanx of the 5’s little finger. These tech- 
niques failed to discriminate between the two 
groups. The “faking” group reported pain but 
indicated that they had had little or no difi- 
culty in suppressing their reaction. 
In order to provide a more painful, though 
still safe, stimulus a Harvard inductorium was 
employed. Standard Grass silver electrodes 
were applied to the sides of the index ingen 
and fixed with adhesive tape. It was foun 
that the “faking” group flinched less and tol- 
erated more pain than the “real” group: 
Actually, almost all of the Ss tolerated the 
maximal stimulation that could be applied by 
the inductorium, eal 
Another Procedure, not particularly painfu 
in itself, was designed to maximize anxiety 
about pain. Negative auditory hallucination 
d and at the same time an mmi 
gesia of one hand. A match was then lighte 
close to the S’s ear and held under the thir 
finger of this extended “pain insensitive | 
hand long enough to produce painful ek 
without causing a second degree burn. The Es 
perimenter tested the time interval on eer: 
each time in order to determine what cons! ji 
tuted a safe but painful stimulus. In no y 
stance was an S ever subjected to a blige 
burn. Again it was found that there were, ng 
noticeable differences between the simulate 
Group and the deeply hypnotized Ss. pm 
ever, postexperimental inquiry revealed t ve 
the simulating group experienced a high le rey 
of anxiety and some pain during the pre 
while those in trance felt little or no discomfo a 
To summarize the results of these cae 
experiments with Pain, no clear-cut behavi0 
differences between “Teal” and “fake pe 
have as yet been found, no matter what ty! st 
of stimulus was employed. However, on ae 
experimental inquiries a very real differ?’ 
was found in the S’s attitude toward this P 


A 
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of the experiment and in his report of sub- 
jective pain. 


Differences Between “Real” and “Fake” Subjects 


The faking S’s condition is characterized by 
the presence of faking behavior and the ab- 
sence of hypnosis. If we wish to regard true 
hypnotic behavior as the difference between 
what can be observed in faking and real Ss, it 
1s necessary to take into account the char- 
acteristics of the faking Ss introduced by the 
act of simulating. 

One of the observed differences is related to 
an attempt by the simulating group to avoid 
commitments whenever possible. In some as- 
pects, the situation of the simulating group 
is analogous to that of the malingerer, although 
the motivation to malinger is different and 
usually stronger. The person who is simulating 
Phi ea attempts to give the appropriate 
fe and symptomological manifesta- 
s without subjectively experiencing the 
ene that would be present with the 
oa disease. The real hypnotic group is more 
el to the hysteric who reacts to subjectively 

symptoms without organic pathology. 
air studies on malingerers in the mili- 

ad service (Rosenberg & Feldberg, 1944; 
mer 1944) reveal a typical syndrome. The 
of oo aspect is a marked constriction 
a tees record, with occasional bizarre responses, 
‘ote ne that is understandable as an attempt 
uka giving oneself away in the face of an 
hee Be Situation while attempting to appear 
t A tative. Applied to the present situation, 
sittin) features suggest a tendency for the 
en, ating group to avoid responding when- 
tine and when forced to respond in an 
E ae situation to give the safest 
teplic € answer. Just this occurred. In the 
Siud ation of the Ashley, Harper, and Runyon 
Fo it was observed that the “faking” Ss 
false tend to be more hesitant in giving a 
< S¢ life history after being told that they were 
si dered poor. This reluctance cannot be con- 

Eth a particularly meaningful finding for 

è rea of hypnosis, since it should rather 
analo tibuted to the psychological situation 
eins Bous to malingering, and not to the pres- 

OF absence of hypnosis. 
“ferences observed which may be attrib- 


uted to the presence or absence of trance were 
with respect to: (a) congruence, the appropri- 
ateness of a response to the apparent level of 
trance, and (b) trance logic, the apparently 
simultaneous perception and response to both 
hallucinations and reality without any appar- 
ent attempts to satisfy a need for logical con- 
sistency. 

The “fake” Ss tended to exhibit behavior 
that was incongruous with what clinically ap- 
peared to be the depth of trance. For example, 
an S who responded very slowly to hand levi- 
tation was given the suggestion that he could 
hear only my voice. This negative auditory 
hallucination was tested by rubbing the thumb 
against the first two fingers of the hand close 
to the S’s ear and asking him “do you hear 
anything but my voice?” A response congruent 
with the S’s behavior of slow hand levitation 
and in a medium trance would be either no 
response or a slight nod or shaking of the head. 
Frequently, a repetition of the question would 
be required to elicit even a nod of the head. An 
immediate and emphatic verbal denial of any 
auditory perception other than my voice was 
considered a typical incongruent response 
incongruent both in respect to speed and 
modality of response. 

The most reliable criterion, as it turned out, 
may be termed trance logic.’ It refers to the 
ability of the S to mix freely his perceptions 
derived from reality with those that stem from 
his imagination and are perceived as hallu- 
cinations. These perceptions are fused in a 
manner that ignores everyday logic. A good 
example of this process is the reaction of many 
Ss in hypnosis who see a hallucination of a 
person sitting in a chair and describe it as 
“This is very peculiar, I can see Joe sitting in 
the chair and I can see the chair through him.” 
This type of reaction, when made spontane- 
ously, was absolutely diagnostic of the “real 
S. Unfortunately, it did not occur spontane- 
ously in every S; it was found, however, that 


“fake” Ss never gave such a response. or 
In order to obtain the same type of data 


i -temnately: related to primary process 
ie oe a ngs Coe To avoid the develop- 


thinking or autistic tl Ae ations OF 
i d theoretical imp icai . 
aoe petbaa om seems preferable to describe 


these concepts a new 
the clinically observable phenomenon. 
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that had proved to be so characteristic of 
hypnosis, a special situation was devised. 
Throughout the experiments, one of the co- 
experimenters was in the room with the S and 
the author, taking notes. At the beginning of 
the experiment he sat to the side of the S, well 
within his visual field. Once the S’s eyes were 
closed, the co-experimenter rose very silently 
and walked behind the S out of the S’s visual 
field. Subsequently, the S was instructed to 
open his eyes while still in deep trance and a 
hallucination of the associate sitting in the 
chair was induced. This hallucination was 
facilitated by the fact that during the initial 
part of the experiment, just prior to the S’s 
closing his eyes, the associate was actually 
sitting in the chair. After the hallucination ap- 
peared to be fully accepted by the S, and he 
appeared to be responding to the hallucina- 
tion as though it were actually the associate, 
he was instructed to turn around and look 
at the associate now behind him with the ques- 
tion, “Who is that behind you?” Almost in- 
variably the “real” S would look at the asso- 
ciate, then quickly turn back to look at the 
empty chair, and back at the associate. After 
looking back and forth between the hallu- 
cinated and the “rea]” associate, the Ss indi- 
cated verbally that they were perceiving two 
images of the same person.10 When asked about 
this, they tended to give bland responses such 
as “mirrors” or a “trick.” Though they seemed 
somewhat confused, they did not become 
seriously disturbed. 
The “fake” group, in most cases, either re- 
fused to see anyone behind them, or claimed 
that they could not recognize the person 
Occasionally, they admitted Tecognizing the 
associate behind them and then claimed that 
the hallucination had vanished. (This reac- 
tion, while unusual among the real group, is 
occasionally found, especially if the $ did not 
fully accept the initial hallucination.) Of 
“ |. 1) 
approximately 30 “faking” Ss, only two acted 
as if they saw two images of the same indi- 
vidual. The others, when asked during post- 
experimental inquiry about the Teason for 
their response, gave a very significant answer, 
They stated that I had instructed them to 


0 This situation was originally discussed by Milton 
H. Erickson in a personal communication. 
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hallucinate, the associate in the chair and 
therefore, when I asked who the individual be- 
hind them was, they had to deny seeing him, or 
if they saw him, recognizing him. After all, 
there was only one such individual and I had 
already told them that they were supposed to 
see him sitting in the chair. This logical con- 
clusion determined the response given by 
simulating Ss; it did not occur to the over- 
whelming majority of the “real” Ss who saw 
two images without any difficulty. This finding 
appears to represent a valid and significant 
difference. The “real” S responds to a sub- 
jectively real image of the associate in the 
chair. When asked about an objectively real 
image of the same individual, he is able to 
Perceive this as well. He can respond to pet 
ceptions that are subjectively real and deter- 
mined by the suggested environment, as well 
as to his actual perceptions of the real world, 
Without attempting to satisfy a possible need 
to make them logically compatible. The ab- 
sence of expression of a need for logical co?“ 
sistency seems, at this point, to be one of the 
major characteristics of hypnosis. ‘i 
Because it is my belief that the ‘essence 

of hypnosis will be found in the subjective 
experiences of the S, I have become increas- 
ingly interested in a series of techniques at- 
tempting to obtain data about the actua 
feelings and experiences of the S. In the futures 
I intend to develop inquiry procedures tha 

will include “casual conversation” with another 
S who, in teality, is an investigator. It 4 
hoped to elicit cooperation from the $ 

friends. Casual preliminary attempts using 
Such procedures indicate that material O g 
tained in this way may be quite illuminate 


and not accessible to direct inquiry by © 
experimenter, 


A Pornr of View Towarp Hypnosis 


While much of the research described ae 
appears to be explaining away the bye” 
phenomenon, the intention is rather to = 
entiate its valid and significant aspects "ihe 
what might be termed artifact. One of iS 
Problems inherent in any study of hyp??’,, 
1s that of its definition, There is high consen’ ig 
of opinion about what constitutes hypnosis pe 
terms of a variety of scales. Howevel 
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essential characteristics have remained ob- 
a great many investigators have become 
a F and fascinated by the apparent 
ties a ence of normal physiological capaci- 
h i ypnosis. The present research program 
as made me increasingly skeptical of the ex- 
a data that purport to support this 
ther owever, clinical data obtained both by 
a 3 and myself seem to show in a dramatic 
i Foe responses can be evoked in some Ss 
kra hey themselves could not perform vol- 
D zi a Such phenomena seem to be limited 
Sheet, o have a peculiar disposition in this 
imota S example, authenticated cases of 
achiew T y induced _ blistering _ have been 
dè ed only in individuals with previous 
ee histories. 
Dio te: might hypothesize that the capacity to 
ce marked physiological alterations in 
sp is confined to persons who have a 
eis ess to somatize in the organ system 
ee d pyestigated, which will usually have 
Pathol emonstrated by a history of similar 
ings PRA occurring spontaneously. Such find- 
it © not preclude the possibility, of course, 
capaciti transcendence of normal volitional 
establi ri in some areas may eventually be 
ii Shed in the laboratory as unequivocally 
ee hypnosis. 
diane from the controversial issue of such 
at ig um physiological capacities, it appears 
in des universal effect of hypnosis on any S 
his An can be delineated in terms of 
all, isn jective experience. Experience, after 
Portan ot to be taken as an ephemeral or unim- 
extrem, aspect of hypnosis but, rather, as 
and st ely significant and, to the S, dramatic 
Tiking. 
tinier who has experienced deep trance will 
i comp ae describe this state as basically 
Unable t, from his normal one. He may be 
invariabh explicate this difference, but he will 
its Dies y be quite definite and certain about 
ence. Thus, one of the characteristics 
Peri is that in deep trance the S ex- 
normal S the state as discontinuous from his 
in the ra experience (though not always 
trance Ps Sanaa aad stages of trance). Hypnotic 
may also PS pathological states, which 
discontinuous, in that the S enters 
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and leaves the state in accordance with previ- 
ously established “rules of the game.” 

Another aspect of this altered subjective 
state is one which the S describes as an in- 
ability to resist a cue given by the hypnotist. 
(Interestingly enough, if the S before entering 
the trance decides not to follow a specific sugges- 
tion he is able to resist it.) The uniformity 
with which this compulsive quality is reported 
tends to make us accept it as a characteristic 
of hypnosis. However, it will not emerge as a 
difference in behavior between real and faking 
Ss. 

Finally, an important attribute of hypnosis 
is a potentiality for the S to experience as sub- 
jectively real suggested alterations in his en- 
vironment that do not conform with reality. 
In trance, the waking distinction between an 
imagined idea and what is perceived externally 
to the organism fades, and images may be per- 
ceived as originating from external reality. 
Thus, the waking individual, no matter how 
hard he tries to imagine that he saw someone 
sitting opposite to him, might at best be able 
to evoke some kind of imagery but would al- 
ways be aware of the distinction between this 
and reality. The S in deep hypnosis may well 
be unaware of the distinction, though at some 
level he will always be able to discriminate. 

In sum, the principal features of the hyp- 
notic state are seen as changes in the sub- 
jective experience which are characterized by 
(a) discontinuity from normal waking experi- 
ence, (b) a compulsion to follow the cues given 
by the hypnotist, (c) a potentiality for experi- 
encing, as subjectively real, distortions of per- 
ception, memory, OT feeling based on “sugges- 
tions” by the hypnotist rather than on 0b- 
jective reality, (d) the ability to tolerate 
logical inconsistencies that would be disturb- 
ing to the individual in the wake state. 


SUMMARY 

i me 

This paper has attempted to a ae pe 
aspects of hypnotic phenomena whic 

are inconsistent with 


i hat a ae 
u However, eiom e governing the implicit 


the basic “rules i tistan seen by the S, are, 
contract between hypno > >? cja] and self-destruc- 
dreg nto nter to 


A jng COW 
ons running 

tive acts, or any 
basic ego needs 0! 
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rigorously tested and established. The hy- 
pothesis that the subject’s “knowledge” re- 
garding behavior in hypnosis influences his 
own hypnotic behavior was supported by an 
experiment. Students were exposed to a demon- 
stration and lecture on hypnosis in which 
catalepsy of the dominant hand was men- 
tioned as a common feature of trance behavior. 
Five out of nine volunteers exhibited this 
phenomenon under hypnosis. No students in a 
control group, who were given a similar lec- 
ture and demonstration but with no mention 
of catalepsy, showed the phenomenon. 

An experiment performed by Ashley, 
Harper, and Runyon, which depends on hyp- 
notic amnesia to explain the results, was re- 
peated with the inclusion of a control group 
of subjects. These were subjects who simulated 
hypnosis but who were otherwise exposed to 
the same experimental situation as the hyp- 
notic subjects. The behavior of the simulating 
group was indistinguishable from that of the 
“real” group, and both were indistinguishable 
from the results of the original study. Some 
doubt is thus cast on an explanation of the 
results in terms of hypnotic amnesia, and 
support is lent to the hypothesis that the 
demand characteristics of the experimental 


procedure may be a significant determinant of 
subject behavior. 


In another experiment it was found that 
motivated subjects in the wake state held a 
weight at arm’s length for a longer period of 
time than they did while in the hypnotic state, 
This result casts doubt on the notion that en- 
hanced physical capacity is a primary char- 
acteristic of the trance state, 

Differences between “real” and “fake” sub- 
jects were investigated. The major difference 
appears to be a tolerance by the “real” sub- 
ject of logical inconsistencies. 

It was concluded that in the absence of ob- 
jective indices of hypnosis the existence of 
trance may be considered a clinical diagnosis. 
Until an invariant index of hypnosis can be 
established, such a diagnosis must be confirmed 
by the subject’s report of alterations in his 
experience, since the real focus of hypnosis 
appears to lie in the subjective experience of 


trance. 


Martin T. ORNE 
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DRIVE STRENGTH AND SYMPTOM 


MANIFESTATIONS! 


J. R. WITTENBORN 
Rutgers University 


AND NATHAN S. KLINE 
Rockland State Hospital 


HIS report describes a study of the valid- 
ity of a new procedure for inferring 
drive strength. The rationale for this 
procedure takes its origin in Hull’s proposal 
that the reaction potential of a response may 
be regarded as a function of two intervening 


One must, Moreover, be 


e in the quality 
of the responses in a way which represents 
differences in reaction potential (Hull, Fel- 
singer, Gladstone, & Yamaguchi, 1947), 
The rating scales which we Now seek to 
validate were constructed by the application 
of this principle. We were interested in infer- 
ring differences between individuals with 
respect to the strength of the drives involved 
in a given situation when one resists the re- 


1 We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of John 
Blair of the Rockland Research Facility, and John 
Doebele, Ruth Raime, and Alfred Hall, who assisted 
in collecting and analyzing the data. 


quests of one’s Superior, seeks the attention 
of a superior, or expresses pleasure. We as- 
sumed that the various acts which may be 
involved in these classes of behavior were suf- 
ficiently well learned that they entailed no 
major differences in habit strength and 
could, therefore, be Primarily expressive © 
differences in drive Strength. The next steP 
required that we be able to distinguish betwee? 
Persons with respect to differences in the reat- 
tion potential of the various classes of responses 


. P P 5 infer 
under consideration. Since we wished to inf | 


drive strength on the basis of behavior r atng 
our use of the various approaches to differences 
in reaction potential was analogical and p 
directly specific (as is the custom in ar 
laboratory studies), Nevertheless, the connect 
of reaction potential was interpreted in mp 
different ways: 


i Threshold, the intensity or the force of the stini 
lating situation which is required to elicit a respons®, 
a familiar description for performance in both phys 
logical and Psychological laboratories. pable 
j alency is the interval Separating the prove” f 
eliciting stimulating situation and the appearance 
the response in question. the 
3. The amplitude of a response usually refers to ty 
force with which the response is expressed and ae e 
implies energy manifestation per se. (It could als 
construed to refer to the extensity of motion.) ted is 
he speed with which the response is ace gic? 
a quality which is commonly used in the psycholo! 
laboratory, ? ality 
5. The duration of the response is a familiar qU 
for the description of a performance. to d0 
5 € refractory aspects of the behavior hove gaa 
with the Probability of a given kind of periao ity 
occurring repeatedly as contrasted with the E can 
of behavior where the performance once elicite mise 
not be readily evoked again for some time. We sur" ey 


c 
that the stronger the drive, the less likely a refra 
phase, 
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oe the diversity of responses which may be 
Sas Fata given stimulus situation. Our expectancy 
kia e stronger the drive for any one response, 
ean the chance of similar responses. 

r eae quality has to do with superfluity of 

fates’ r the diversity of responses which simul- 
| on eNA ccur in a given situation. Ina given situa- 

feat wis Persons may express a diversity of response 
| ey ANE e or less simultaneously so that one would 
| t oS heir behavior has a superfluous quality. In 
| = Late situation, another person might respond in 

ner only. 


| meee pres to construct a rating scale 
ii o the nine interpretations of reaction 
j DIE These nine rating scales were then 
SF bah o each of the three different classes 
tes avior under consideration: resisting 
Re T, seeking the attention of superior, 
a pressing pleasure.? 
pat. order to justify even a tentative interpre- 
on that these rating scales, based on the 


na ; 
ee, analogien interpretations of reaction 
Siren ih > Ppress jndividua. differences in the 
| it is i of the drive involved in the behavior, 
| inle ecessary that the various rating scale 
L iterpretations for the reaction potential of a 


lg of behavior distinguish between 
of ites ìn a similar way. The required pattern 
pu fe ee was reported in an earlier 
when See (Wittenborn, 1957); in general, 
Was Wien to the request of a superior 
) interpret, _ according to the nine different 
Various i an of reaction potential, the 
oo i terce scales tended to be consistently 
Correlati elated. The same pattern of consistent 
o Sekine was found for the scales applied 
expres, Ing the attention of a superior and to 
Fe ee pleasure. 
determi se of the rational considerations which 
Scales hed the way in which ‘these rating 
Ecause pt bee between individuals and 
among th the pattern of internal consistency 
Tating 5 s rating scales, it was inferred that 
reaction sS based on an analogical use of 
iffereng Potential could express individual 
tributin es in the strength of the drives con- 
sideration to the class of behavior under con- 
with ny The present report is concerned 
„ferences SHort to show that individual dif- 
king of distinguishable on the basis of this 
Procedure do show a predictable rela- 
Ci 


request °° of the 36 rating scales are available upon 
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tionship with certain independent indications 
of drive strength. 


HYPOTHESES AND METHOD 


It is commonly assumed that anxious pa- 
tients have a low order of drive for the ex- 
pression of pleasure. Depressed patients have a 
low order of drive for the expression of pleas- 
ure, and they are rarely motivated to initiate 
associations with others. It was further as- 
sumed that manic patients are characterized 
by drives to both resistive and attention- 
demanding behavior and that hysterics are 
likely to be particularly attention-demanding. 
Such implied behavioral differences among 
mental hospital patients can be summarized 
in quantitative form by the use of a set of 
symptom rating scales developed in the course 
of earlier investigations (Wittenborn, 1954). 

The following hypotheses are stated for the 
purpose of examining the validity of the scales: 


1. The various scales for inferring strength of drives 
for expressing pleasure would tend to be consistently 
related, but in an inverse manner, with the degree to 
which the patient’s symptoms are characteristic of 


acute anxiety. 

2. The various scales for inferring strength of drives 
for expressing pleasure would tend to be consistently 
related, but in an inverse manner, with the degree to 
which the patient’s symptoms were depressive in 
nature. 

3. The various scales for infer: 
for seeking the attention of superiors would also be 
consistently related, but in an inverse manner, with 
the degree to which the patient’s symptoms were 
depressive in nature. 

4. The various scales for inferring strength of 
drives for seeking the attention of superiors would 
tend to be consistently related with the degree to 
which the patient manifested hysterical symptoms. 

5. The various scales for inferring strength of 

drives for seeking the attention of superiors would also 
be consistently related with the degree to which the 
patient’s symptoms were characteristic of the manic 
states. 
6. The various rating scales for inferring the strength 
of the drives for expressing resistance to te eat 
of superiors would tend to be consistently sae es 
the degree to which the patient’s symptoms 


acteristic of manic states. 
resent study, the 


the A 
For the purposes whe’ $ the behavior of 


rating scales were app! 4 

46 young patients at the ane stot 

pital. These patients pons a i a se 
{ iod stu 

Pi het ya few 7 both the new scales 

wi 


ring strength of drives 


in the use © 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS* BETWEEN AcuTE ANXIETY CLUSTER 
SCORE AND REACTION POTENTIAL RATINGS 


J. R. WITTENBORN AND NATHAN S. KLINE 


TABLE 3 ; 
CORRELATIONS* BETWEEN MANIC STATE CLUSTER 
Score AND REACTION POTENTIAL RATINGS 


Ratings for Reaction Resistance to Expression Seeking 


Ratings for Reaction Resistance Expression Seeking 


Potential Requests of Pleasure Attention Potential to Requests of Pleasure Attention 

—.58 —.6 — I Threshold 48 00 — -42 

Wise 2 6 8 Ui Latency a9) — = 
IIL Amplitude => S68 = HI Amplitude 58.28.30 
IV Rate = =02 = Rate S400 „51 
V Duration = — — V Duration — = 60 
VI Refractory = = — VI Refractory —.68 — =- 
VII Stim. Gen. —.79 —.68 — VII Stim. Gen. 52 — = 
VIII Response Gen. —.55 —.79 — VIII Response Gen. -40 = rma 
IX Superfiuity —.52  —.78 = IX Superfluity 34 = ae 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
Note.—These are tetrachoric r's based on 46 young mental 
hospital patients. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS* BETWEEN DEPRESSED STATE CLUSTER 
Score AND REACTION POTENTIAL RATINGS 


* Significant at the .05 level, 


Note.—These are tetrachoric r's based on 46 young mental hos- 
Pital patients. 


TABLE 4 P 
BETWEEN CONVERSION Hiysrents 
AND Reaction POTENTIAL RATINI 


Corretations* 
CLUSTER Score 


3 x x e a z 5 7 r ing 
ats EB istin PReguast? Brpression NEA Fating for Reaction usa Eprain Sehun 
I Threshold —.62 —.18 35 I Threshol — @& 
II Latency -48 82 atency j -5 I -4 
II Amplitude =:32 -.62 ~'59 I Ample 50 ë — 46 
IV Rate = si 2 IV Rate 66 — ól 
V Duration = —.62 —.55 V Duration 44 = “30 
VI Refractory — -50 — VI Refractory =:70 = manh 
VII Stim. Gen, = a s Stim. Gen, 52 — #2 
VII Response Gen. —.35  ~.82 (4g VIII Response Gen, 46 <= 32 
IX Superfluity = BO Ap IX Superfluity = = +52 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
Note.—These are tetrachoric r’: 
pital patients. 


's based on 46 young mental hos- 
developed for the purpose of inferring drive 
strength and in the use of the symptom 
scales. The ratings were made with unusual 
care, and the raters did not know the purpose 
of the ratings or the manner in which the data 
would be analyzed. 


Resutts 


As scrutiny of Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4 reveals, 
the data for our sample of 46 patients satis- 
fied the requirements of the Predictions. Our 
assumption that this new rating Principle can 
yield distinctions which are expressive of dif- 
ferences in the strength of the patients? drives 
is not challenged by these data; as a matter of 
fact, the data suggest that such an approach 
permits us to infer differences in drive strength 
which may be plausibly related to other as- 
pects of behavior expressive of differences in 


3 The patients, adolescent and juvenile males, were 
observed for 6- to 8-hour periods each day. 


* Significant at the .05 level, 


tal 
Note.—These are tetrachoric r's based on 46 young men 
hospital Patients. 


drive. Certainly this seems to be a definit? 
possibility for inferring some of the drive differ 
ences implicit in Symptomatic behavior. , 
Tt will be noted that the tables do not iP 
clude all the possible correlations. Tetrachor 
correlation coefficients were determined GA 
only those relationships which were found sis 
the basis of preliminary chi square analy’ >i 
to be significant at the .05 level. Since tet" 
choric correlations were used, and since 
sample is not large, no formal comparison 
are made between the various correla” 
coefficients. It is not suggested that "a 
particular significance be ascribed to any ang 
of the correlation coefficients, and, accordi f 
to our theory, we have no a priori reason -4 
assuming that any one of our estimates id 
reaction potential is either a particularly E ; 
or a particularly questionable basis for of 
ering drive strength. For the purpose®, al 


i z t! 
discussion, we shall ascribe some prac 
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Ss, signi 
A, Significance where four or more of the estimates 


tig ae are correlated with a symp- 
ure RE symptom cluster scores refer to 
commonly <i e Sie mad have some 
perhaps a aie eC motivational implications, 
lent the cussion can best be organized 
Rode N cluster scores. Table 1 
pis e that the most acutely 
In addition t s tend not to express pleasure. 
lationshi % this predicted pattern of re- 
these me there is some indication that 
drives to Aan are not impelled by strong 
Ia Table eel the requests of their superiors. 
depressed = that patients who are most 
vated to nd to be the least strongly moti- 
patients Digs pleasure, and that these 
Seek attention, Tn not strongly motivated to 
cation that “9 n addition, there is some indi- 
€ resistive t Ep are not inclined to 
certainly i their superiors. These trends are 
chavior P. rn and are suggestive of the 
Served to 3 terns which are commonly ob- 
sives. Thus aracterize the reactions of depres- 
similarity Boks new procedure reveals the 
anxious 7 etween depressed and acutely 
ise oti They are alike in the sense 
ate extremel oward the expression of pleasure 
e nune Mite and that drives to resist 
Ur Proced of superiors tend also to be weak. 
ference h ure reveals a commonly noted dif- 
among tn these two classes of patients; 
Seek atten depressed patients, the drive to 
among aion is distinctly weak, whereas 
Neither ch anxious patients this drive seems 
From stich aracteristically weak nor strong. 
ent that T atterns of relationships it is appat- 
Tengths et is a consistency between the 
cedure pea the drives inferred from our pro- 
Patientanid the drive strengths implied by the 
In Tabi. mptom manifestations. 
Patients e 3, we find as predicted that manic 
ppdests oe characterized by drives to resist 
e attentio superiors and by drives to seek 
P easure a n of superiors. Drives to express 
Neh nop Ppear to be neither characteristically 
NE to ób characteristically low. It is interest- 
serve in Table 4 that the drive pat- 


tern 

aracterist 1 7 
Char ioe of manic patients is also 
Sympt stic of the patients who show the 


Oms : 
© seek oe f conversion hysteria. The drives 
€ntion are, of course, notoriously 
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characteristic of hysterical patients, and this 
fact served as the basis for the predicted rela- 
tionship confirmed in Table 4, The drive to 
resist the requests of superiors was not pre- 
dicted to be characteristic of the hysterical 
patients. Nevertheless, such motivation is 
implicit in the hysterics’ use of physical symp- 
toms as an excuse for not playing their proper 
roles and as a way of showing resistance to 
others, particularly to their superiors. 


Discussion 


It should be noted that we use the concept 
of drive in terms of the energizing qualities of 
behavior in the tradition of the learning theo- 
tists. Drive is not used here in the psycho- 
analytic sense, and our procedure does not 
contribute to an analysis of intrapsychic con- 
flicts. According to a tradition beginning with 
Woodworth and characterizing many experi- 
mental psychologists, drive refers to differ- 
ences in the energizing aspects of behavior. 
This is not to deny the value of analyses of 
intrapsychic dynamics; it is suggested, how- 
ever, that the drive strengths inferred by the 


use of the present procedure are the drive 
ssible in overt be- 


qualities which are expre 
havior and not the strength of covert drives 
which remain in mutually suppressive dy- 
namic balance without finding overt expres- 
sion. In other words, if one can make a dis- 
tinction between overt potentiated drive and 
covert dynamically bound drive, our explora- 
tion is an attempt to infer the strength of 
potentiated drive expressed in overt behavior. 


This approach sidered to be simply 
e behavior 


be- 


strength be 
tion potentia 
only. If one can 
involves responses 

mong th n 
pe that individual diffe 
interpretations 


differences in the 
are learned (habit strength) 


i t th. 
differences 1 ye streng 


not assume 
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The writers see certain advantages in an 
approach which scales behavior on the basis 
of distinguishable individual differences in 
reaction potential. First, the distinctions in 
behavior are not made on the basis of the 
degree to which the behavior approaches some 
culturally determined norm, medical ideal, 
or ethical value system. The distinctions can 
be made for such relevant practical behavior, 
but they are organized on the basis of the ener- 

getics, i.e., the reaction potential, of the re- 

sponses. It is feared that studies based on 
behavioral distinctions which are generated by 
practical values may have a significance which 
is more pertinent to the form of our society 
than it is to behavior in general. This leads to 
the second possible advantage of such a sys- 
tem of distinctions. During the ’20s and 30s, 
most studies in behavior were conceived from 
the standpoint of basic science, using the phys- 
ical and biological sciences as models and bor- 
rowing many of their traditions of measure- 
ment. During the ’40s, however, studies in 
behavior were strongly influenced by the 
current problems of society and its members, 
and many of the new developments in 
assessment or measurement expressed dis- 
tinctions in terms of these immediate prac- 
tical problems. Another shift in emphasis 
is now discernible. With the introduction of 
energizing and tranquilizing drugs as aids in 
the treatment of behavioral problems there 
appears to be a resurgence of interest in the 
biological approach to the study of behavior. 

Accordingly, the writers believed that many 
research interests could be served by the de- 
velopment of concepts and Procedures in 
measurement which were relevant to socially 
significant behavior, such as symptom forma- 
tion, but which provided distinctions between 
individuals by the use of principles which were 
not dependent on distinctions in our social 
values, e.g., by the use of distinctions in be- 
havior based on an analogical employment of 
essentially physiological variables, 

In any new approach, considerable experi- 
ence and conceptual refinement is required 


J. R. WITTENBORN AND NATHAN S. KLINE | 
i 
: 


before we know either its limitations or how É 
best to apply it. For some kinds of behavior 
the various indications of reaction potential 
may have a different expressive significance < 
and may not, therefore, be similarly indicative 

of drive strength. Such possibilities must 
be explored before we can identify the situa- 
tions in which the reaction potential principle 
may be properly applied to inferring strength J 
of drive (Seward, 1955). 


SUMMARY 


This report indicates that a new principle 
for inferring the drive strength of human be- — 
havior has a practical relevance for external 
criteria. Estimates of the strength of drives 
among mental hospital patients for resisting 
the requests of superiors, seeking the atten- | 
tion of superiors, and expressing pleasure were 
found to bear an expected pattern of relation- 
ships with the symptom manifestations ° 
these patients as gauged by the use of 4° 
standard set of psychiatric symptom rating 
scales. It is suggested that this principle f0 
inferring drive strength may be usefully 
applied to researches concerned with psycho 
pharmacological agents which have practica 
effects on behavior by mediating physiologic 


a 8 


changes. 
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A 
VERBAL RATE, CONTENT, AND ADJUSTMENT RATINGS IN 


EXPERIMENTALLY STRUCTURED INTERVIEWS! 


FREDERICK H. KANFER 
Purdue University 


MAJOR obstacle in the examination of 
the psychotherapeutic process has 

| ee ego the problem of discovering those 
hasio = of analysis most relevant to be- 
Espeia — as a function of therapeutic 
linguisti - Investigation of psychological and 
cca ic variables in interview behavior can 
td o aided into two clusters of ap- 
usually pn some overlap in the methods 
studies h ployed. On the one hand, numerous 
(Auld & a dealt with content analysis 
of in ee or the categorization 
‘a ftom the ¢ ie which the observer can extract 
choice. of bie ject’s (S s) verbal behavior. The 
dictated te + ai varies widely and is mainly 
ptheory ean t si se of the analysis and the 
range from x ich it is developed. The schemas 
k little tife semantic categories which require 
those Peed ot on the part of the observer to 
-about Ss o almost completely on inferences 
example of erg ie state or his dynamics. An 
adjective E former is the use of the verb/ 
e ratio (Balken & Masserman, 1940), 


Where 
(1938) , the latter is illustrated by Murray’s 


al speech characteristics. 
è - dependent variable is a physical 
i K speech behavior, such as rate or 
tarazz utterances (Goldman-Eisler, 1954; 
Underlying’ Saslow, & Matarazzo, 1956). The 
Ment that’ theoretical basis rests on the argu- 
are telata oo differences in patterns of speech 

_ Those hoe other personality characteristics. 

p D Verbal by k argue for a structural approach 
by PE Staten cee consider speech patterns to 
nal Kiet amaliy characteristics and to be 
Attitudes by mild changes in emotional 
Tenshep, connected with content (Chapple & 
8, 1940). Similarly, research on con- 


metho d 
Measur 
= SUratio 


1 
‘a Thi 
FS Ss 
tant M- XAY was supported in part by Research 


| wealth oo from the National Institute of Mental 
auth eae National Institutes of Health, Public 
» 8 hor was ice. The data were gathered while the 
p Louis. OP the faculty of Washington University, 
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tent variables has generally not attempted to 
deal with structural variables. It is quite 
reasonable to assume, however, that varied 
emotional states affect speech rate, for example, 
as well as content. Several divergent theo- 
retical views have suggested the emotionality 
of the speaker as a major determinant of speech 
rate. Within Hull’s framework (Benton, Hart- 
man, & Sarason, 1955), anxiety is regarded as 
a drive state, and the level of verbal activity 
is related to manifest anxiety. On the basis of 
Skinner’s approach, the properties attributed 
to anxiety also suggest changes in verbal out- 
put with increasing anxiety. In two earlier 
studies, Kanfer (1958a, 1958b) has shown that 
verbal rate increases as a function of shock- 
induced anxiety. In addition, clinical observers 
have repeatedly called attention to the pa- 
tient’s rate of speech as an index of his emo- 
tional state. In psychopathology, the direction 
of change in speech rate has been thought to 
depend on the patient’s patterns of defenses. 
For example, blocking and increased verbal 
output may indicate a heightened emotional 
state, related to what is talked about. 

The first step in integrating these approaches 
is to ascertain whether the content and struc- 
tural dimensions show any correlation under 
varying emotional conditions. Although inde- 
pendent manipulation of these conditions is the 
eventual goal, a start may be made by identi- 


fying changes in content through controlling 
topics and by using the usual methods of 
content analysis to infer changes of the 
speaker’s emotional state. Possible variations 


in structural variables may then be observed 


as a function of these changes. 
esent study was 


The major purpose of the pr 
relationship betwee? verbal rate 
content cate- 


rate variabilit and two 
a eg i A inferred measure o: 


ories, topics an c re of 
, asis of the foregoing consider: 


anxiety. On the b 6 sage 
ations, the following specie hypothe: 
proposed: 

ively homogeneous 
esis L In a Sarit s a ‘altura influences 


oth up 
ne dividual similarities due 


Ss, interin 
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i ith respect to the extent to which talk about 
za E emotional states. If the topics 
evoke similar emotional responses due to cultural 
attitudes, then differences in verbal rate would be ex- 

opics. 
gor j Ta addition to the effects of various 
topics on all Ss, idiosyncratic experiences of Ss in re- 
lation to these topics should result in arousing different 
levels of anxiety among them. In an interview setting, 
the extent of anxiety aroused in individual Ss by various 
topics is difficult to evaluate directly. However, 
anxiety level may be assessed from the content of the 
protocol. On the basis of earlier findings (Kanfer, 
1958a), it is hypothesized that there is a positive 
correlation between verbal rate and a content-inferred 
measure of anxiety. Secondly, intra-individual rate 
differences among topics are expected to show the 
highest rates on those topics on which the individual’s 
anxiety-ratings are also highest. 

Hypothesis 3. In clinical work it has been suggested 
that such behavioral variability as restlessness, uneven 
speech, etc., are associated with anxiety. The third 
hypothesis therefore states that greater variability in 


speech behavior is related to such indices of high 
anxiety. 


METHOD 


Subjecis and apparatus. Ss were 26 students 
of both sexes from the author’s class in ab- 
normal psychology. All were nonveterans, 
19-21 years of age, and single. Data from two 
Ss had to be discarded because the highly 
personal material revealed forced E to modify 
the experimental procedure in order to re- 
assure the Ss and to safeguard them from fur- 
ther stress. Illegibility of tape-recordings 
further reduced N to 20. 

Interviews were conducted in the author’s 
office, which was familiar to the students. The 
apparatus consisted mainly of recording and 
timing devices. A microphone was in full view of 
S. A beep signal was fed directly into the re- 
corder at 5-sec. intervals. A hidden knife- 
switch controlled the onset of the beep signal. 

A modified desk-clock was used which could be 
reset at the start of the interview and could be 
read with an error of less than three seconds. 
The clock faced E and was half hidden behind 
books. Precautions were taken to avoid inter- 
ruptions during the interview. : 
Procedure. Ss were told that the experiment 
concerned a study on a personality test. All Ss 
were given Rorschach tests by graduate stu- 
dents and were then given appointments “to 
answer several more questions. When seated 
for the interview, they were given the following 


instructions: 
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This is a study in which we want to find out how 1 
we can integrate our findings on a personality test PE 
on a typical psychiatric interview of people who ma 
relatively free of any mental illness. We will need 2 
much information and as accurate an account as ya 
can give us. Therefore, you can help us if you aa 
my questions by talking about everything which bo. 
to mind when I raise a topic. Tell me about your n 
titudes and feelings and give whatever thought or et 
ample comes to mind. It is important that you omi l 
nothing. You can talk freely, since this interview w 
remain confidential. I am going to record it since e 
cannot possibly write down all you say, but I will ker 
code number to identify the interview and no one par 
have access to any individual interview. After A: 
have answered a few questions, I will discuss with yo oil 
little bit what the personality test indicated. Do Y | 
have any questions now? 


Four warm-up questions about S's schod 
work and major interests were given in or à 
to establish a pattern of continuous ae 
With each succeeding question, Æ ara 
longer time periods before asking aip to 
When necessary, E explained that S ha tE 
continue talking about the topic and ape 
would not answer questions or ask any ae 
each topic was exhausted. On the last quest i 
three minutes were allowed. By that ume y 
Ss had learned that it was their responsibi e 
to continue to talk, and all understood 


A 


5 e 
instructions. After this warm-up period, 
experimental session was begun. F ¢ ive 

The experimental interview consisted 0 rde. 

questions given to all Ss in the ale “ree 
After asking each question, E allowe S. The 
minutes of uninterrupted speech by >- 
following questions were used: 

1. Family Relationships (FR) enerall¥ 
Tell me a little about how you are & 
getting along with your parents. 

2. Self-Confidence (SC) t ourse 
Now I want you to tell me a little abou Yrsel m 
Do you generally feel pretty sure of y 
most situations? u 

3. Achievement (AC) ished Mr 
Have there ever been times when you W yldn’t d 
were able to do something which you © 
or weren’t competent to do? 10 

4. Sex (SX) tive "y 
Do you generally feel that you are attrac’ ge 


you 
members of the opposite sex and that J 


along well with them? 
5. Emotional Maturity (EM) 
Do you think that you are emotiona 
that you are emotionally mature a? 
accept things? a? 


iod Fine 
At the end of each three-minute peri? ed m 
Soon thereafter as S paused, Æ er 


oP a 
yD 
lly gro {0 


x 


a 


— — 
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bhatt using one of two prepared sum- 
i ee ly which rephrased the question 
‘ive ra o a qualified affirmative or nega- 
aha ra S. For example, after the first 
feel that (FR), E said: “In general, then, you 
imes do e get ee pretty well (or, some- 
parents’ get along too well) with your 
l ae several practice interviews in order to 
in a ninimi such cues as nods or changes 
given for cin Eight interviews were 
and sama purpose of testing the equipment 
None of ure and standardizing E's behavior. 
- of the pilot interviews were used in the 
Ctual study. 
transcribed a were prepared. All records were 
errors E verbatim, including such speech 
vague = repetitions, false starts, etc. Only 
omitted ri such as “eh” and “ah” were 
copy wi punctuation was omitted. One 
and e een for measuring speech rate 
sec, and sae, by marking the typescript at 
the taped being intervals in accordance with 
tions, and eep signal. Partial words, repeti- 
Tate word speech errors were counted as sepa- 
the S.sec s. In view of the great variability of 
from 30s units, all measures were obtained 
Bottke pee 
a series a A enon of anxiety from content, 
and o erment scales was constructed. 
Point scal maas devised a separate five- 
clinicians e for each of the five topics.’ The 
no See Pad later rated all interviews, had 
Pecifica]] ge of the purpose of the study. 
tural m ‘Y, they were unaware that “struc- 
available. re for the speech samples were 
Supplying he rating scales were anchored by 
each fae descriptive statements, specific to 
Taters pies for each of the scale values. The 
y k eed to deal with the interview content 
pian level, i.e., their ratings were 
` B such inferences which could be 
UDported 12 fom the data level and could be 
Sin most 4 Specific portions of S’s content. 
Ae leoretical views hold that anxiety 
refers guent and that good adjust- 
ibt o a state of low anxiety which 
erfere with a person’s effectiveness, 


based 
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a general view of the content was taken by 
instructing the judges to rate adequacy of ad- 
justment. The concept of adjustment was 
essentially defined with respect to S’s social 
effectiveness. Thus, such manifestations as 
anxiety or defensive operations aimed at 
anxiety-reductions (including symptoms), 
lack of realistic, flexible, or tolerant self ap- 
praisal, and unrecognized conflicting behavior 
and attitudes or failure to attempt their 
resolution were considered indicative of poor 
adjustment. Ratings were assigned according 
to the frequency and intensity of such indices 
in the interview material. The rating scale was 
based on absolute criteria, so that no specific 
distribution of scores was expected for, the 
population. After jointly rating two interviews 
from the pilot study, each judge independently 
rated the protocols. To reduce contamination 
between topics, each topic was rated for all Ss 
in the order of topics, yielding one score for each 
S on each topic and a total adjustment score 
for each S, obtained by summing the five topic 
scores. 

Two raters were used to obtain a measure of 
rater reliability. The rho of .75 between the 
two judges for the summed adjustment scores 
of each S indicated a reasonable reliability in 
judges’ ratings of content. Rank-order correla- 
tions for individual topics ranged from i] ti 
77. These coefficients indicate that judges 
not vary greatly from topic to 
along the entire scale. The 
ngs for topics varied from 
hat no rater bias existed 
atment, the 


o 
, 


agreement did 
topic. Scores ranged 
mean adjustment rati 
2.6 to 2.8, indicating t 
for any one topic. For statistical tre: 
ratings of the senior rater were used.’ 


RESULTS 
Verbal rate. Ss showed considerable varia- 


bility and long pauses during the last-minute 
minate differences due 


interval. In order to eli I t 
to fatigue or lack of responses fora DER topic, 
only the first four half-minute intervals yar 
used in the analysis of verbal rate. PE 
presents the mean rates on all ee aoe] 
minute periods. The analysis of hip: aio at 
mary in Table 1 indicates that the e ai 
confirm the hypothesis concerning 

i ‘or his 

3The writer is indebted to R C BU alps 
valuable suggestions concerning the $ 


of the data. 
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WORDS / 30 SEC. A 
> s a 8 ca 2 
a 


1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
FR sc ac Sx EM 
TIME PERIODS WITHIN TOPICS 


Fic. 1. VERBAL RATE wırmn Topics IN 
30-SEC. INTERVALS 


of communality among Ss with respect to 
topics. Even among the relatively homoge- 
neous group used in this study, no group differ- 
ences in speech rate were observed on the five 
topics. However, if the triple interaction term 
is considered an estimate of error variance, 
then differences in verbal rate due to Ss’ differ- 
ential responsiveness to the various topics can 
be tested by T X S/P X T X S. As shown in 
Table 1, the resultant F is significant at 
p < .01. Therefore, some of the rate variance 
can be attributed to the different effects which 
the topics had on individual Ss. Over periods, 
speech rate decreased significantly, Fig. 1 
showing the decrements by topic. As each new 
topic was begun, Ss increased in their rate of 
talking. The F ratio for the P X T interaction 
shows no basis for inferring that the pattern 
of rate change within topics differed signifi- 
cantly among topics. 
Adjustment ratings and verbal rale. 
though the analysis of verbal rate indicated no 
differences between topics when groups were 
compared, it was hypothesized that the speech 
rate of individual Ss is related to a measure of 
their anxiety level inferred from their replies 
to each topic. The following correlation co- 
efficients between verbal rate and adjustment 
ratings were obtained: On FR, r = +.467; on 
SC, 7 = —.099; on AC, r = —.070; on SX, 
yr = +.376, and on EM, r= = 146, High 
ratings represented poor adjustment. The 1's 
vere significant at p < .025 and p < -05 on 
were Pa and SX, respectively, by one-tailed 
ee 3 these topics, high rate of speech was 
S oniranily related to poor adjustment. As a 


Al- 
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TABLE 1 m 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF VERBAL RaTE DURIN 
30-SEc. PERIODS + 


Source df MS Pr 
Subjects (S) 19 2452.87 
Topics (T) 4 389.40 <I -as 
TXS 76 420.39 1.75 
Periods 3 1284.15 4.01* 
PXS 57 320.25 
PXT 12 239.41 Zi 
PXTXS 228 23° 78 
°p < 025 
“p< .01. 


further test of the hypothesis, a sign test "ee 
run on the differences in rate between each 

à in adjustment. 
topics rated best and poorest in adj 1 rate 
Of the 20 Ss, 15 showed a higher verbal zme 
on topics rated poorest in adjustment, yle ntly 
a p of 042. Thus, Ss seem to talk significant Y 
faster on those topics in which content B A 
poorer adjustment than on those on V | 
they are judged to be well adjusted. s All 

Ss were then divided into two groups. e 
Ss whose otal adjustment ratings fell abo ent” 
median constituted the “good semi 
group. Those below the median constitute: of 
“poor adjustment” group. An analys show 
variance of the verbal rate data failed A ther- 
differences between the two groups. ficant 
more, topics also yielded a NOnRIEN ar wa 
ratio. Thus, no additional informati 
gained by this analysis. ust 

Variability of verbal rate and Ne 
ratings. A variability measure Wasi? ach two" 
subtracting the lowest rate in e on 
minute sample from S’s highest ra for varia 
Same topic. A rank-order correlation and totol 
bility scores, summed over all topics, o 021: 
adjustment ratings yielded a rho petwe” 
Thus, no relationship was foun of spee” 
general adjustment and variability riabi an 
rate. However, correlations between a yields: 
and adjustment ratings on each top! 38 jå £ 
the following r values: FR, .396; Sa late fo 
-263; SX, .207; and EM, .162. The 


men l 


+ 


) 


| 
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rs ona of concordance was run to test 
i sistency of variability from topic to 
pic. The resultant chi square of 33.92 is 
ee oe the .02 level. Therefore, varia- 
om hep ings within the population of Ss 
eer Ae show consistency from topic to 
a Se apa suggest, then, that the extent 
ras ability of rate may be a fairly consistent 
Iidual characteristic. 


Discussion 


The results show several general trends con- 
clined Mi rate changes. First, rate de- 
a Sone = erably after S's initial response to 
restored anal E introduction of a new topic 
originally i al rate approximately to the level 
consistent = on the preceding topic. This 
adaptation ecovery suggests that no general 
Speech rate occurred during the interview. If 
Plicationg dy Lapin to anxiety, then the im- 
o anxiety wi these results suggest a rearousal 
view, ith each new topic over the inter- 
R 0 

ther es on the first hypothesis, one finds 
elect on a show no similar patterns of 
fag lturg i for all Ss. Thus, the assumption 
a ousing a y determined, universal anxiety- 
orne out Wh of the various topics is not 
Used ag crite yhen the adjustment ratings are 
fach $5 reg ria of anxiety and are derived from 
ion of a to specific topics, the observa- 
Lo mene cant rate increases from “best” 
fis Garett within Ss essentially con- 

f er su ond hypothesis. This finding is 
Itera, Paarten by the significant T X S 
\ vith Indicating that Ss’ verbal rates 
a ths ein topics, but that the topics differed 
ent om impact which they had on 


ith nie 
data ho. Pect to the direction of change, the 


o ae ga : 
When this, a facilitating effect of “anxiety” 


“tings m COMStruct is related to adjustment 
SE 1S effect is in the same direction as 
pa n er in a very different verbal 
at §» ve anfer, 1958a). It should be noted 
The Telativels Productivity in both situations 
n facilit Y free of demands for high quality. 
utpu ating effect on quantity of verbal 


pay a Ee pri eclude concurrent changes in 
tt lem) whi Ppropriateness with respect to a 
SME to ich the present study did not 
measure. For example, increased 
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redundancy and other content changes may 
occur. If they were found, they would suggest 
that emotional states may facilitate those 
aspects of verbal behavior which demand a 
lesser degree of organization while inhibiting 
more complex speech processes. Nevertheless, 
other factors may also contribute to variations 
in speech rate. The relatively low correlations 
obtained here preclude any use of the relation- 
ships for diagnostic purposes until a greater 
portion of the variance can be accounted for. 
It is interesting to note that the highest cor- 
relations between rate and adjustment ratings 
were obtained on topics FR and SX. In com- 
parison with the other topics, FR and SX 
differ in that they deal with areas in which 
verbal stereotypes or socially desirable “an- 
swers” are not readily available. In addition 
these topics required S’s evaluation of his own 
behavior in specifically defined interpersonal 
situations, whereas the others did not. Finally, 
FR and SX deal with attitudes in areas which 
are considered crucial by most personality 
theories. Similar results were obtained by 
Moore, Soderberg, and Powell (1952), who 
found that stuttering increased during the 
topic “parents.” If stuttering is viewed as a 
manifestation of anxiety (Wischner, 1950), 
then Moore’s results and the present ones 
would suggest that anxiety is more easily 
aroused in the parental and the sexual areas, 
and adjustmental differences become sufli- 
ciently dominant to affect such behaviors as 
verbal rate and stuttering. 
Observation based on thi 
revealed that most Ss seem 
relevant material on the rema 
and restructured the questions 
specific incidents or elaborating so 
statements. On FR and SX, however, 
tinued their self-evaluation with respect i = 
topic and no such restructuring took places 


Their tendency to stay with the ee ‘hae 
reflected in the continued decline of F 


the last period. i 

In a indy which derives an T 
similar to the present one ee ag i 
uses Taylor MAS scor s ie (1955) 


e content analysis 
ed to run out of 
ining three topics 
by relating 
me earlier 
Ss con- 


and d Sa 

: artman, an f 
anxiety, Benton, x feiluré to obtain 4 faster 
a was due to SS 


suggested that t 
rate in their high 
slowing down as 


anxious group 
their output 
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suggestion is verified by the present findings. 
The present results also point to Benton’s use 
of a general criterion of anxiety asa possible 
source of failure to obtain rate differences be- 
tween groups. 

The data failed to establish a general rela- 
tionship between speech variability and ad- 
justment ratings. The higher correlations on 
the first two topics and their progressive de- 
cline suggest that poorly adjusted Ss are more 
variable in speech at first. Such adjustment- 
related differences did not persist over the 
interview. 

The present study presented several prob- 
lems in measuring rate. Verbal rate can be 
measured in any desired interval. However, 
the interval determines the specific definition of 
rate. A long interval masks such information as 
distribution and duration of pauses, “‘bursts” 
of verbal output, length of utterances, etc. On 

the other hand, a very short interval yields an 
extremely unreliable measure of rate which is 
strongly influenced by language structure. Al- 
though all these factors have been found to 
yield valuable information (Goldman-Eisler, 
1954; Kelly & Steer, 1949), they cannot be 
investigated concurrently. The present meas- 
ure was adopted after a preliminary study indi- 
cated that the 30-sec. interval yields relatively 
good stability for a measure of verbal units per 
time sample. The present rate measure can 
reveal changes in verbal output, but it does not 
reveal whether speed of utterance of a unit or 
pauses between units or other factors deter- 
mine this change. 

The data reveal the high sensitivity of the 
rate measure for individual response patterns 
in the experimental population, Thus, they 
confirm earlier research by Goldman-Eisler 
(1952) and others and support the contention 
that structural analysis of speech may be 
relevant to the investigation of personality. 
However, they also suggest the interrelation- 
ship of these physical measures with content- 
derived measures. The present study utilized 
only a very restricted range of adjustment 
ratings of a homogeneous population. The rela- 
tionship between verbal rate and additional 
dimensions of adjustment needs to be explored 
further in populations representing a wider 
range of behavior patterns. . 

The adjustment measures admittedly repre- 

sent an imperfect criterion variable for §’s 
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“emotional state.” They essentially reflect a 
clinical judgment criterion. Complete inde- 
pendence of the rate and adjustment measures 
cannot be proved despite attempts to avoid 
contamination of the adjustment ratings. Use 
of an external criterion (e.g., membership ina 
hospitalized or outpatient group or membership 
in a group whose emotional state is temporarily 
modified by experimental manipulations) re- 
mains a much more desirable step and is 
planned in further research. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty Ss from a selected, relatively 
homogeneous college population were given an 
experimental interview which they considered 
related to an earlier personality test. The 
interview was structured to allow collection of 
two-minute samples of uninterrupted speech, 
in reply to five questions relating to Family 
relationships (FR), Self-confidence (SC), 
Achievement (AC), Sexual attitudes (SX), and 
Emotional maturity (EM). Verbal output was 
tape recorded. Verbal rate was measured for 
30-sec. intervals. Two clinicians rated the 
content of S’s reply to each question sepa- 
rately on a five-point scale devised for this 
study. Rate variability was measured by sub- 
tracting each S’s lowest rate from his highest 
tate on the same topic. There was no evidence 
that mean verbal rate differed among topics. 
However, speech rate decreased significantly 
within each topic. Furthermore, topics showet 
differential effects on the rate of Ss, as indi- 
cated by a significant topic X subject inter- 
action. Significant correlations between high 
rate and poor adjustment ratings were ob- 
tained for topics FR and SX. In addition, it 
was found that Ss talked significantly faster 0n 
those topics on which their adjustment was 
rated poorest when compared with topics 0D 
which they were rated as well adjusted. High 
variability of verbal rate showed a moderate 
correlation, with poor adjustment on thé 
initial two topics. 

The results were related to a general hy- 
pothesis of the facilitating effect of anxiety 0? 
verbal rate, and the present findings were co” 
sidered as suggestive of relationships betwee? 
verbal rate, topics, and those aspects of 9 $ 
emotional state (anxiety) which overlap Wit 
a clinical evaluation of his adjustment ge- 
rived from his verbalization. 
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Y IN RORSCHACH CONTENT AND OVERT AGGRESSIVE 
HOSTILITY I Ao eens 


ALAN P. TOWBIN? 
West Haven Veterans Administration Hospital and Yale University 


N view of the evidence (Calden & Cohen, 
1953; Gibby, 1951; Kimble, 1945; Klats- 
kin, 1952; Lord, 1950; Sanders & Cleve- 

land, 1953; Singer, Meltzoff, & Goldman, 
1952) that Rorschach responses vary with 
situational factors, it seems reasonable to re- 
gard the test responses as a function of the 
testee’s perception of the test situation, 
rather than as a function of his perception of 
the test stimuli alone. The general form of the 
relation between test responses and perceived 
situation is a matter of practical as well as 
theoretical interest, since it may be necessary 
to take these situational effects into account 
in interpreting the test data. Several writers 
(Joel, 1949; Miller, 1953; Sarason, 1950; 
Schachtel, 1945) have suggested that the test 
protocol may be regarded as a sample of be- 
havior in an interpersonal situation, that is, 
behavior in a situation characterized by the 
mutual awareness and influence of the two 
participants. This conceptualization suggests 
the hypothesis that test responses are in- 
fluenced by the perceived situation in the same 
way that the perceived situation influences 
behavior in other interpersonal settings. 
Furthermore, it suggests that given com- 
parable sampling conditions, Rorschach re- 
sponses and interpersonal behavior are posi- 
tively correlated. 

In the experiment reported here, the cate- 
gory of overt behavior studied was aggression, 
overt hostility directed at some object other 
than the person of the aggressor. It is a com- 
monplace observation, as well as a theoreti- 
cally important one (Dollard, 1947, pp. 269- 
281), that aggression tends to be inhibited as a 


1 Based on a dissertation submitted in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in Yale University. The writer is indebted 
to and here thanks Seymour ‘Sarason, Irving Janis, 
and Harold Kelley for their guidance in the execution 
of pct tee was carried out while the writer was 
at F. D. Roosevelt Memorial V.A. Hospital, Montrose, 
N. Y. The writer wishes to acknowledge the support 
and the help of the psychiatric and psychological staff 
and psychology trainees who participated in this study. 


function of the perceived capacity of the ob- 
ject of aggression to influence the condition 
of the aggressor. This capacity of the object 
is here designated power. Status, an indi- 
vidual’s position in an institutional hierarchy, 
is closely though imperfectly correlated with 
his actual power over other members of the 
institution. Based on these considerations, the 
following predictions were made. 

1. A positive correlation obtains between 
Rorschach test measures and independent 
behavioral measures of aggression. 

2. The tendency of testees to produce ag- 
gressive Rorschach responses is inversely 
related to the perceived power of the examiner. 

3. The tendency of testees to produce ag- 
gressive Rorschach responses is inversely Te 
lated to the perceived status of the examiner: 


METHOD 
Design 


The criterion measure of overt aggression was 5 
history of such activity over a four-month observatio” 
period. S’s assignment to an assaultive (A) or a none 
assaultive (NA) group was based on the liklihood of w 
manifesting aggression. Ss in these two groups (A a 
NA) of schizophrenic patients were assigned at random 
to one of five conditions of Rorschach examinatio?; 
Four conditions were procedures for influencing * 
perception of E’s power and status. The fifth conditio? 
followed routine hospital testing procedure and serve 
as a control for the effects of the four experiment? 
conditions. Rorschach records were scored for sever 
categories of hostile content, only one of which, ager? 


$ s oste 
re content (Hı), is relevant to the hypotheses test 
ere. 


Subjects 


Ninety-six male patients, diagnosed schizophrenis 
reaction (Committee on Nomenclature and Statist 
of the American Psychiatric Association, 1952), w 
selected from the population of a large mental hospitis 
All were of at least average intelligence, under 50 y d 
of age, and with one exception, had no diagr ed 
organic brain syndrome. The NA group was mate ool 
to the A group with respect to age, race, years of SC ach 
attendance, diagnosis, interval since last Rorsc’ 
examination, and years of illness.3 


= - 7 jog 
°A detailed description of the selection, mate 
and experimental procedures and of the scoring $Y 


used may be found elsewhere (Towbin, 1955). 
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ke A group (N = 48) was composed of patients 
ae ver a four-month period, had two or more assaul- 

ve episodes recorded in the daily reports of the ward 
iil No NA patient appeared on the daily report 
vee perin for either assaultive or self-destruc- 
eo fe o nehy as an assault, the behavior had to 
oak severity that another person was struck or 
tonite property damaged, or it was reported that 
Sr restraint of the angry patient was thought 
aisle ry to prevent such outcomes. Thus, the group 
ent ment of § defined his status with respect to a 

ency to aggression in his overt behavior. 


Procedure 


5 cited before testing, Æ and a confederate 
Purpose pe a a brief discussion in S's presence, the 
Power and Y en was to influence S's perception of E’s 
most cat From the patient’s point of view, the 
Probab] th M Person in the hospital environment is 
Who ais e ward chief, a psychiatrist or psychologist 
sions on a makes administrative and therapeutic deci- 

ower eon Laity of importance to patients. In the High 
alk with nk C was the patient's ward chief. In his 
tients were ; C indicated that his decisions about pa- 
Was thereb influenced by E's test reports. The patient 
Uring teat. given reason to believe that what he said 
is interests © session could influence decisions affecting 
es in the er Low Power condition, Cs were train- 
and Were inical Psychology Service of the hospital 
i Strangers to the patients. The Low Power 
etween Æ and C in the presence of S 
nor to oe reference neither to the uses of test reports 
i hh influence. 
Sher status is presumably associated with greater 
he ll om in lower statuses in the same section 
archy does chy. High rank in one section of the hier- 
those in tee not necessarily carry with it power over 
igh qe ranks in other sections. Since the symbols 
nother, e, us are often similar from one section to 
May elicit ft terms of deference, a high status person 
e al encan Pees of aggression in an individual in 
e indiviq a indications that he has real power over 
¥ caes ual. In the interactions between Æ and C, 
High andi to their status relation are conveyed in the 
ë rna Status conditions. 

Hs ractions between Æ and C were as follows: 
tigh Power, High Status: The power figure (C) 
S to S that E is a colleague and that E’s 
sad based on test results, contribute to his (C’s) 
Presents Power, Low Status: The power figure (C) 

eractic n S as his assistant; it is implicit in the 
at C's ae between C and E that E is doing testing 

Bs act and reporting to him. k 
B's assi gh Status, Low Power: C presents himself as 
lows „Stant; the interaction between Æ and C fol- 
Statuses , foo of the second condition with the 
Power 3° E and C reversed and with neither having 
a Telation to the patient. 
Convey Hs Status, Low Power: C interacts with E to 
as Powe: S that Æ and C are equals, neither of whom 
. T in relation to S. 
cedure °ntrol: No confederate was used and the pro- 
Usually employed at the hospital in intro- 
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ducing patients to the examination situation was 

followed. 

The scoring system of Elizur (1949) and the results 
of other investigators (Gorlow, Zimet, & Fine, 1952; 
Sanders & Cleveland, 1953; Walker, 1951) using that 
scoring system were helpful in the development of the 
scoring procedure used here. An aggressive Rorschach 
response (Hy) was one in which hostility was directed 
from the testee to the card, whether the explicit object 
of the attack was a percept, the blot, or the test as a 
whole. H, was scored for attacks on the test (“This is 
crazier than I am!”), derogations of the blot (weird, 
messy), attribution of derogatory qualities to percepts 
(ugly, servile), blaming the card for S’s failure to re- 
spond, and pointing out faults or inadequacies in the 
blot or percept. 

A second category called Hg involved no activity. 
It was simply scored for objects with a customary 
aggressive function, e.g., gun, teeth, etc. Finally, 
hostility from card to testee (aggressive figures like 
witches or giants), from an unspecified source to the 
blot (percepts described as the objects of attack, as 
injured, etc.), and hostility within the card (two figures 
duelling), were all scored Hs. All responses received 
equal weight. S’s Hı score was simply the number of 
Rorschach responses categorized Mh. 

Twenty Rorschach records were drawn at random 
from the 96 cases, and one copy of each was rescored 
independently by two clinical psychologists in addition 
to E.4 Since H: scores occurred relatively infrequently, 
they were combined with Hs scores in computing the 
correlations between the three sets of scorings. The 
correlation coefficients for Hı were .82, .95, and .72; the 
mean coefficient was .86. The coefficients for the com- 
bined Hz and Hs scores were .75, .89, and .81; the mean 
coefficient was .83. Thus, the scoring procedure showed 
an acceptable degree of reliability. 

After the examination, S was asked his idea of the 
reason for the examination. S was considered to regard 
the test as consequential if his response mentioned an 
idea that the testing had to do with treatment, with 
evaluation of positive or negative personal qualities, 
with a decision affecting S, or if he said he thought 
someone had directed E to test him. 

The interview records of two cases from each of the 
ten cells of the design were drawn at random, shuffled, 
and combined. These records were used to devise a 
scoring procedure likely to encompass the range of 
responses given by Ss, but were not used for any item 
selection. These 20 cases were then returned to the 
remaining pool of protocols, and all interview records 
were scored in the same way. Twenty interview records 
drawn at random from the 96 were turned over to two 
clinical psychologists for rescoring.* Pairing the bere 
gorizations made by the investigator and the inaenea > 
ent scorers gave 17 out of 20 possible agreanien E ry 
the reliability of the categorization ses ae T 

Only the first three responses to eac a 
card were scored in order to control the varia - 

4 The writer wishes to thank Tama Wah pi 
Jerome Singer for participating 17 ee 
as Greenberg and Renata Calabresi carried in 
this rescoring, for which the writer here tha! 
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TABLE 1 
r! 'ARIANCE:! 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF Cov. 
X = R, Y = log (Hı + 1) 
x Y Corrected Y 
Source of Sum 
SaS af |ms| F af | ms |F | af | ms |F 
it 27 | 4] .055| —| 3] .046) — 
Treatments 4 110.7 ia : 
Criterion 1 |86.3|2.91| 13.04 1 |2.18 |27°| 1 11.90 |26° 
Interaction 4) 7.8] — | 1.55 | 4] .023}—| 3| .o22] — 
Error 86 |29.7| — | 36.31 | 86 | .o80! —| 85 | .073| — 
Total 95 50.72 | 95 92 


* Significance of .01 or above. 


To estimate the degree of association between R, and 
the various measures of hostility (the criterion, Hi 
scores, and H;-plus-H; scores), the relevant distribu- 
tions of scores were tabulated in two-by-two tables 
and chi square calculated in each instance. R was un- 
correlated with the criterion of membership in the A or 
NA groups but correlated with H; and He-plus-H; 
scores to a degree significant beyond the .01 level. 
Consequently, in the tests of the experimental effects, 
the variance attributable to R was partialed out by 
means of the covariance technique. 


The predictions stated earlier may now be put in 
more specific form: 


1. The production of Hi responses is positively cor- 
related with membership in the A group. 
2, Ss examined under the High Power condition 


produce fewer H, responses than testees examined 
under other conditions. 


3. Ss examined under the High Status condition 


produce fewer H; responses than testees examined under 
other conditions. 


RESULTS 

Category Hi includes both percepts reported 

by the testee and his remarks and comments 

about the test, the card, etc. In order to test 

Prediction I with respect to both reported per- 

cepts and remarks, separate analyses were 

carried out for each kind of behavior scored 

Hı and for the two combined. The distribu- 
tions of these scores were dichotomized and 
entered in a fourfold frequency distribution 
against group membership. The significance of 
the association was estimated by means of the 
chi square technique and phi coefficients 
were calculated as an estimate of the degree 
of relation. For Hi over all, chi square was 
26.33; phi was 52. For percepts scored Hj, 
a chi square of 24.14 and a phi of .50 were ob- 
tained. For remarks, chi square was 6.74; phi 
was .26. The relationships were all significant 
at the .01 level or beyond. The relation be- 
tween the two subcategories of Hy was sig- 
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nificant beyond the .01 level; chi square was 
9.09 and phi .31. 

These results indicate that it is possible to 
identify behavior in the Rorschach protocol 
and in an extra-test sample which can be or- 
dered to the same class of events. The separate 
analyses indicate that the relation between Hı 
and the criterion is not attributable solely 
to the testee’s admittedly social behavior, 
i.e., remarks addressed to Æ: the customarily 
scored “percept” is also positively correlated 
with the criterion. The significant correlation 
between the two subcategories supports the 
procedure of combining them in Hj. 

In the test of the effect of experimental 
treatments on the H; response (Predictions II 
and III), the logarithmic transformation was 
applied to the H, scores. Bartlett’s test of 
homogeneity of variance yielded a chi square 
of 14.224, with a confidence level of 11. ` 
Hence, analysis of covariance was applied tO 
these data. The results of the over-all analysis 
of covariance are presented in Table 1. 

None of the results of the over-all analysis 
of covariance were significant except the cri- 
terion group difference, which was significant 
beyond the .01 level. This is no more than 
another description of the high correlatio? 
between H, and the criterion. 

Only the difference between the High Powel 
and the other treatments is pertinent to Pre 
diction II. The adjusted mean (Cochrane 
Cox, 1950, p. 75) of the High Power group WS 
417; that of the Low Power-plus-Cont?0 | 
groups was .503. The difference failed t° 
reach an acceptable level of statistical a 
nificance (£ = 1.52, p = .064), and the nU 
hypothesis cannot be rejected. 5 

The difference between the adjusted oer 
of the High Status group and that of e 
Low Status-plus-Control groups was also 2? 
statistically significant. The ¢ was .40, p $ 6 
Thus, there is no evidence here for an eff .. 
of the status variable (Prediction III). 6 

In addition to Category Hy, two other tyP s 
of hostile content were scored. Although a 
predictions were made concerning these cat” 
gories, it was supposed that a differentia” 
of types of hostile content in the Rorsch® 
Protocol could be made corresponding t° 
differentiation of types in extra-test ma 
personal behavior. If correlations which W 
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comparable to that between H; and the cri- 
terion were obtained between Hs or H; and 
the criterion of overt aggression, serious doubt 
would be cast upon the conceptual validity of 
such differentiation. 

Category H; represents all types of hostile 
content in which there is a connotation of 
hostile activity, but it is other than from 
testee to card. The correlation of this score 
mgs the criterion was not significantly differ- 
e aaen zero, nor was the correlation of any 
ih e subcategories of H; with group member- 

ip. In an over-all analysis of covariance of 
fe chee none of the effects approached statis- 

cal significance, including the criterion group 
ifference, 
ane Hy was scored for objects with a 
se ere aggressive function. The rationale 
A Oring suggests that Hp falls somewhere 
ween the aggressive Rorschach response 
a the kinds of hostility lumped to- 
Potential H. Perhaps it may be considered a 
$ oe = inhibited aggressiveness. The cor- 
short of etween H: and the criterion fell 
b 07) oo significance (phi was 19, 
vanan owever, in the over-all analysis of 
tibatan of the H: score, the variance at- 
was si A to the criterion group difference 
7.22, eh canit beyond the .01 level (F was 
effects ren ger 1 and 85). None of the other 
tical Sante ed an acceptable level of statis- 
of 1.89, ‘icance. For treatments, an F ratio 
ments Ar 5 obtained; for interaction of treat- 
ratio w, the criterion group difference, the 

i as 2.39, 
un de a hypothesized that testees examined 

ine Power conditions regard the test 

the L & greater importance than testees in 
Ssertion ower and Control conditions. This 
tion of ¢ Was tested by comparing the propor- 
Portio ases in the former group with the pro- 
in the latter groups reporting the 


exam: 
1; i Fa A = 
After tion as important when interviewed 


€rwar, 
The 
Porte, 


number of Ss in the comparisons re- 
failed ¢ elow was 78, because 18 cases either 
too ho to the question or responded 
ië erently to permit scoring. The data 
e sented in Table 2. 

tant wendency to view the testing as impor- 
tested aS positively correlated with being 
Under the High Power condition (chi 
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TABLE 2 
PROPORTION OF Ss REGARDING THE TEST AS “IMPOR- 
TANT” AS A FUNCTION OF CRITERION 
Group AND CONDITION OF 
EXAMINATION 


Criterion Group 
Examination 


condition 
n Non- 
Assaultive assaultive 
High power -69 81 75 
Other -62 -40 +93 
64 -58 


square was 3.55, p .032). There is no evidence 
of a relation between criterion of aggression 
and the attribution of importance to the test- 
ing (chi square was .32; p was >.50). 
Inspection of Table 2 suggested that there 
was an interaction effect of the marginal fac- 
tors such that the differential attribution of 
importance to the testing is associated with 
the condition of testing in the NA but not in 
the A group. A test of this second order dif- 
ference yielded a critical ratio of 1.91, which 
has a significance level of .056. This result 
suggests that the experimental conditions had 
an over-all effect on attitudes only because of a 
differential effect on the NA group. 


DISCUSSION 


The positive correlation between the Hı 
scores and overt aggressive behavior lends 
support to the view that the Rorschach proto- 
col is a sample of behavior in an interpersonal 
situation. The power and status variables 
failed to influence Hı scores to a statistically 
significant degree. 

Tn connection with this result, it is worth 
noting that the assumption was made, though 
only implicitly, that the aggressive behavior 
of the testees in extra-test interpersonal situa- 
tions is influenced by the power and status of 
those around them. This has not been docu- 
mented, and there is some reason to believe 


thi ion does 
f the testees, this relation 
cot obtain, ‘he i patients may 


i i Itive 
not obtain. That is, assaullty ty influenced 


be precisely those who are minim c 
tes s factors in their vere agen 
The interview es 


data also sugs , 
factor operated to weight the experiment 
against the hypothesis. 


The fact that the various categories of hos- 
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tility (Hı, Hə, and Hs) showed different rela- 
tionships to the criterion suggests that the 
differentiation of types of hostility in the 
Rorschach is meaningful, and it provides a 
basis for clarifying the behavioral implications 
of content in Rorschach interpretation. 


SUMMARY 


The Rorschach was administered to 96 
hospitalized psychotic veterans, 48 assaultive 
and 48 nonassaultive, under one of five condi- 
tions. Test records were scored for aggressive 
content (H) as well as two other types of 
hostile content. It was predicted that there 
is a positive correlation between the behavioral 
and test measures of aggression, and that the 
test measure is influenced by the experimen- 
tally varied power and status of the examiner. 
A significant positive correlation between the 
Hi scores and the behavioral measure of ag- 
gression was found. The effect of power on the 
Hı scores, while in the predicted direction, 
fell short of statistical significance. There is no 
evidence of an effect of examiner status on the 
Hi score. Two other categories of hostile Ror- 
schach response were studied: Ho, scored for 
instruments with a customary aggressive 
function, correlated positively with the cri- 
terion (behavioral aggression). The other cate- 
gory of hostile response, H, scored for re- 
sponses connoting hostile activity, but not 
directed from testee to card, showed no rela- 
tion either to the criterion or to the experi- 
mental variables. The differentiation of types 
of hostile content, based on an analogy to 
social behavior, seems to be a meaningful and 
potentially fruitful procedure, 
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THE GENERALITY OF SOCIAL PERCEPTION SCORES' 


MOHAMMED Y. QUERESHI 
University of Illinois 


ECENT studies of interpersonal per- 
ception (eg. Bender & Hastorf, 
mA — Bieri, 1953; Quereshi, 1957) 
ference. em oa such constructs as trans- 
interme af Se real similarity, insight, etc., 
Ve eiel eir operational equivalents. They 
as D? ene employed distance scores such 
ple absolute paeh & Glaser, 1953) or sim- 
a) the id S on the assumption that 
Perception ed operational measures of social 
Bardless of E general over dimensions re- 
of the diffe the content, and that (b) the sign 
ona. ries score, i.e., the direction of the 
on the Sth De important. A study bearing 
out by Groni these assumptions was carried 
who seer a ach, Hartman, and Ehart (1953), 
absolute P assumed similarity,” indexed 
res, is a ifference between two “cluster” 
Pendent a attitude or mental set, in- 
tized “a item content. Since they cate- 
analysis. Hie clusters on the basis of logi- 
E iah lowever, their procedure could 
their Foni independence of contents, and 
Measure en Hiag the “assumed similarity” 
Not be ace bee general over content-fields can- 
atte pts “amg as conclusive. In addition, few 
liability, (i ave been made to estimate the re- 
With due Internal consistency) of these scores 
rhe fe to the content. 

R r study was designed to break 
“eDtual d lis area by first analyzing the per- 
e io into a number of orthogonal 
ĉrality 0S and then estimating (a) the gen- 
liabilit and (b) the internal consistency Te- 


Sco 
€ 
Bo; 


CDtual ol a variety of measures of the per- 

later), relations (to be described in detail 

Tuesti ie cach measure there were three main 
1 S to be answered: 


fine ne gis 
dimensi he measure reliable (consistent) within 


Sions ie . A 
» Le., consistent over items repre- 


1 Thi 

Subp ÜS . 

Tie ited te based on the author’s master’s thesis 

Crone in 1957, Graduate College of the University of 

kel mack or s Deep appreciation is due to Lee J. 

of Ein Sugeest ee sting the problem and providing 
S stu tons and guidance throughout the course 


the Ypo Ud 
tha, Universit Thanks are also due to William Hays of 
AUScript. Y of Michigan for a critical reading of the 
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senting a particular content-field? If so, then 
to what extent? 

2. Is the measure based on orthogonal fac- 
tors general over various dimensions or con- 
tent-fields? If so, then to what extent? 

3. What is the effect of disregarding the 
sign of a difference or partial score on its gen- 
erality over dimensions and its consistency 
within dimensions? 

Answers to these questions have both meth- 
odological and practical significance for re- 
search in social perception. They should also 
throw light on conflicting results and con- 
fusion that exist in the present literature of 


this field. 
METHOD 


Subjects 

During the initial stages of 
therapeutic counseling at the Student Counseling 
Bureau of the University of Illinois, a number of tests, 
rating scales, and questionnaires were administered to 
persons who sought help from the Counseling Bureau. 
One of the rating scales administered to 204 students, 
147 males and 57 females, was Ewing's Personal 
Rating Form, briefly described below. This sample 
consisted mostly of those who came to the Counseling 
Bureau for some sort of psychological help for their 
personal and emotional problems. However, some 
of the Ss came from an undergraduate psychology 
course, and we can assume that they were relatively 


well-adjusted. 


a program of research on 


Instruments and Data 


The Ewing Personal Rating Form? consists of 100 
adjectives such as “steady,” “frank,” “repressed, 
etc. (Quereshi, 1957). Each S was provided with oe 
his check list and was asked to rate himsell, 
and his mother on a five-point scale ae 
to “Typical.” The first par Eo Ha 
study was based on the self-ratings of the era fan 
ence group of 204 Ss. Other-ratings tapers ood, The 
were available for 98 males out of the to 
A tated 

2 A 9-page document containing emp an d 
factor loadings, the Ewin; ee radi d with the 
keys for all the factors, has be oer Document 


i titute. x A 
amen Documentation ary Publications Project, 


No. 5809 from / Wash: 
Photoduplication i pee 56 $1.25 
ingt 5 D.C., remitting yo Chief, 
ea Make checks os 

duplication Service, Library ol 


copies of t. 
his father, 
from “Not Typical” 
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self-ratings and father-ratings of this smaller group 
formed the basis for the second part of the study. 

Let the self-rating score on an item 7 for an individual 
a be designated as Xia, and the father-rating score on 
the same item for the same individual as Fia. A variety 
of scores used in this study are based on or derived 
from these rating scores: 

Factor score. The perceptual contents were to be 
analyzed first into orthogonal factors or dimensions. 
Each orthogonal factor was to be represented by a 
group of items. Thus a factor score for an individual a 
is equal to the sum of his rating scores on all the items 
defining a factor: These scores may be represented as 


k k 

ba Xia or p Yia 

izl i=l 
depending upon whether we are using self-ratings or 
father-ratings to obtain the factor score. The respective 
factor scores may be designated Cyz_ and Chja 

Factor difference score with regard to sign. This score is 

obtained by subtracting the factor score based on self- 


ratings from the factor score based on father-ratings, 
ie, 


k k 
dea = È Yia — SS Xia 
i=l i=l 
Factor difference score without regard to sign. This is 
obtained the same way as the immediately preceding 
score above, except that here the sign of the difference 


is disregarded. This score can be represented sym- 
bolically as 


| deal 


Factor partial score with regard to sign. A factor 
partial score for an individual is based on the difference 
between the actual factor score based on father-ratings 
of that individual and the father-ratings factor score as 
predicted from the self-ratings factor score., Thus a 
factor partial score may be represented by: 


Pos = Cron = l Cria + repyacjee E (Chee — Cm) 
oCyzq 


Factor partial score without regard to sign. This is ob- 
tained in the same way as the immediately preceding 
score, except that in this case the sign of the partial 
score is disregarded, i.e., 


| Pea | 


Factor D? and D score. The factor D? for an individual 
is obtained by squaring the difference between father- 
ratings and self-ratings for that individual and s 
them over items comprising a factor. Thus, th 
for an individual a for factor f is 


umming 
e D score 


E 
Dig = Ds, (Xia — Via)? 
IA 


Procedure 


The first part of this study consisted of factor an- 
alysis of covariances based on self-ratings of the 204 Ss. 
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Each item was treated as a variable, and covariances 
were computed for the self-ratings. The matrix of 
covariances was then analyzed, so as to extract orthog- 
onal dimensions by means of Thurstone’s Centroid 
Method. As many of the factors as possible were Te , 
tained in order to account for the maximum possible 
covariance. Out of 10 unrotated factors, 7 were retained 
and subjected to quartimax rotation in order to ap- 
proximate simple structure. Examination showed that } 
quartimax rotation did not approach the desired degree 
of psychological meaningfulness in the case of Factors 
V and VII, which were therefore rotated graphically to 
improve meaningfulness. 7 
Inspection of the item factor loadings after rotation 
showed that a number of them were extremely low 
Some of the items could thus be excluded from the later : 
operations without incurring the loss of any substantial 
covariance. Factor keys were therefore composed from 
Positive or negative loadings, i.e., loadings -+.50 of 
higher on Factor I and -.30 or higher on Factors | 
through VII. These keys formed the basis for the facto" 
scores on self- and father-ratings for the 98 male 5s. 
The items thus included in the factor keys’ gave unit 
Positive or negative weight to each raw score, since 4° 
empirical comparison by Trites and Sells (1955) 
between this unit weighting method and fraction 
weighting concluded that little could be gained bY : 


resorting to the latter. 

In order to obtain estimates of the internal cO™ 
sistency, each factor key was subdivided by sorting t 
selected items into two equated groups, and assigni? 
items to half-factor keys (A and B) in such a manne 
that they were fairly balanced with respect to number T 
items and magnitude and sign of loading. 5 

Both the full-factor scores and the half-factor sco 
(based on items in either key A or B of a factor) wey 
then computed for all the factors, and the pairwise co) 
relations among the 14 half-factor scores determine 3 
both for the self-ratings and for the father-rating” 
Half- and full-factor difference and partial scores ire 
next computed, both with and without regard to m el 

The Item D scores were also computed for both o- 
half-factor keys and the full-factor keys. This P" 
cedure yielded 14 half-factor Item D scores an 
full-factor Item D scores. as 

Correlations were computed among half-facto® ei 
well as full-factor scores of all the types mentiony 
above. These provided evidence both on the reliab i 
(internal consistency) of these scores for Lae osê 
content-fields or dimensions and their generality acr 
dimensions, 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


ia CO? 

As already reported, the item covariane. 

were factor analyzed using Thurstone’s it 
troid method and quartimax rotation. S¢ 

+, d 

?The number of items in each factor key it A 

follows: Factor I = 24; Factor II = 24; Factor Í 17; 


25; Factor IV = 23; Factor V = 17; Factor VIŽ , 
Factor VII = 11. j 
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SpLir-H TABLE 1 
IT-HALF RELIABILITIES, MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIOUS Scores USED IN Tuis STUDY 
(N = 98) 
Factor I Factor II Factor HI Factor IV 
Scores (Unhappy) (Outgoing) (Contrary) (Hardworker) 
r|*| M |SD|r | rt |M|SD 4+ | r| M |SD| r | r*| | SD 
S 5 
sabi ea on self-ratings | .89) .94) 63.5|15.4| .65 .79|31.6)12.2) .84| .91}42.6)13.6] .75 .86/52.7/11.4 
ane ased on father-rat- | .87| .93| 45.8)16.3 a 79131.7/11.3) 85| .92/47.2|17.3) .85) -92|56.2/14.7 
Diff i 
Pc ot ie with re- | .81| .90/—17.7/17.3] .55) .71,00.015.3 = 89] 4.6/19.8| .83| .91) 3.5]17.7 
Ab: A 
argute difference scores 74] — | 20.2]14.3] -38| — 11.9) 9.7) 57) — |15.9112.7) .70; — |14. 111.2 
ieee with regard | .84| — | 00.0)14.9} .55| — [00.0)11.3) -83| — 00.0|17.0| .86) — |00.0)14.6 
Absol à 
solute partial scores 6al — | 12.1] 8.7] .37| — | 8.7| 7.1| -69| — |13.8] 9.9) .74 11.3| 9.2 
14) — 6.7| 4.2) .59) — 6.2} 3.5) 63| — | 6.6| 4.1| .78| — | 5-7| 3.9 
s Factor V (Conventional) Factor VI (Cyclothyme) Factor VII (Creative) 
cores 
r | Me SD r id M SD | r tw M | SD 
S 
pa paad on self-ratings | .45 | .62 | 22.2 | 7.1 | .70 .82 |—15.9 | 8.9 | .47 | .64 | 22.7 | 5.3 
ings ased on father-rat- | .42 | .59 | 22.5 7.4) .75 86 |—14.2 | 10.8 | .57 | .73 | 19.8 5.4 
Di 
erence scores with re- | .49 | .66 | 00.3 | 10.8 | .73 | .84 1.8 | 12.5 | .45 | .62 [22 6.0 
Al gn 
ae Marnas | 203 (-— | 84) 68| ag] — | 100) tee) 28) = | Set 4.3 
an E with regard | .40 | — | 00.0 | 7.3 16) — 00.0 | 10.6 | .53 | — | 00.0] 5.0 
Al r 
D sote partial scores wl =l eal sel el — | ed] 63 el | ees 
7 Moi — | £2) ZT] a] = | 4.0] 2.4] 30} — | 2.4] 1.5 


PQ 
rrected by Spearman-Brown Formula. 


fact 
Hon i that were selected for later investiga- 
ave been named as follows: 


Factor I Unhappy 
Factor II Outgoing 
Factor III Contrary 
Factor IV Hard worker 
Factor V Conventional 
Factor VI Cyclothyme 
Factor VII Creative 


we apparent from the beginning that the 
Otthese ees thus obtained would not be 
Rite cs to one another, for one reason be- 
two fa, ome items were included in more than 
9 actor oe keys. Such a case is illustrated by 
are hi s III and VI. Since these two factors 
ighly correlated with one another, Factor 
Weta either be dropped or combined with 
losin r II m subsequent research without 
vha any significant information. On the 
€, as the figures for Scores 1 and 2 indicate, 
thie factors have a median absolute in- 
nali Trelation of approximately .30. Orthogo- 
ity of factor scores could only have been 


achieved in this study by the laborious assign- 
ment of precise item weights. 


Reliability (Internal Consistency) of Various 

Scores 

Table 1 presents the split-half reliabilities, 
means, and standard deviations of the various 
scores. For the first three types of scores, re- 
liability has been corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula and is reported together with 
the uncorrected estimates. For the last four 
scores, the use of the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula is questionable because these scores do not 
meet its assumptions.* 

The veliability estimates (Table 1) for factor 
scores based on self-ratings and for factor 
scores based on father-ratings are approxi- 


score, the correlation 


4 For example, in the case of D ate kopii would be 


between two parallel keys of doul 
r V Dja + Dfe VJ Bia + Dra 


whereas the S-B equation estim 


r(ppa+Dfa)(Dsar+ Psa De 


ates 
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TABLE 2 
MEDIAN AND MEAN ABSOLUTE INTERCORRELATIONS OF VARIOUS SCORES 
(Estimates of factor-intercorrelations and generality of scores) 


Factor I 
(Unhappy) with 


(Outgoing) with 


Factor IV (Hard 
worker) with the 


Factor II Factor III 


(Contrary) with 


Scores the other 6 factors the other6 factors the other 6 factors other 6 factors 

Median Mean Median Mean Median Mean Median Mean 
Factor scores based on self-rat- .35 2 -36 32 i ai 13 9 
mae scores based on father- .36 37 -32 .35 -34 -42 .37 -36 
er oon scores with re- .31 25 -36 -36 .26 .36 .28 -29 
pine RERA difference scores .09 ef? .19 221 -18 .25 A .12 
Factor partial scores with regard .37 -33 -34 -36 .35 .42 .39 37 
rare veal partial scores -13 -19 -20 -20 -24 -29 TL ld) 
Factor D scores -56 -56 By 372) «52 63 .66 64 


Factor V (Conventional) 


Factor VI (Cyclothyme) Factor VII (Creative) 


Seares with the other 6 factors with the other 6 factors with the other 6 factors 
Median Mean Median Mean Median Mean 
Factor scores based on self-rat- .27 .29 .25 31 -09 17 
ings 
Factor scores based on father- 34 -34 35 45 s27 -29 
ratings 
Factor difference scores with re- -35 31 .29 .39 -24 -23 
gard to sign 
Factor absolute difference scores -34 -29 .14 25 .20 19 
or partial scores with regard -33 33 38 44 «23 -28 
o sign 
Factor absolute partial scores 25 22 17 27 08 12 
Factor D scores -70 -68 -63 63 63 -62 


mately the same.5 Also, the reliability esti- 
mates for factor difference and partial scores 
with regard to sign are strikingly close to one 
another and almost identical with those for 
factor scores based on self- and father-ratings, 
respectively. The corrected reliability esti- 
mates for the first three types of scores listed 
in the table, for four out of seven factors, are 
in the vicinity of .90. For the remaining three 
factors (II, V, and VII) they range between 
.59 and .79. 

It is significant that the uncorrected reli- 
ability estimates for absolute difference and 
partial scores for all factors are consistently 
lower than the uncorrected reliability esti- 
mates for the same scores when the sign is 
considered. In every case, the reliability esti- 


5It may be pointed out that the reliability of the 
difference scores with regard to sign could be computed 
from the reliability of full-factor scores based on 
lf-ratings and of those based on father-ratings by the 
Meals ise of formulas available for this purpose. The 
values thus obtained would agree with those we have 


calculated directly. 


mates for the former scores are lower than thos® 
for the latter, and in some cases, e.g., Factor 
V and VII, the reductions in magnitudes i 
significant at .05 or less. Ignoring the sign of th 
difference or partial score thus results in loss ° 
information. D 
The split-half reliability estimates for he 
Scores are generally higher than those for in 
absolute difference and partial scores, but a 
consistently lower than those for the other fou 
types of measures for all factors except II a 
V. For these two factors, the reliabilities a 
either close to those for these four measures ‘s 
a little higher. On the whole, the tendency 
toward a decrease in the magnitude of reliaby 
ity for D scores when compared with the £0 r 
types of scores referred to above, though fU 
ther investigation is needed on this point. 


Generality of Various Scores i 
s f ; o 
Since the basic factor scores are oor 
telated, the derived scores based on eal 
should also be intercorrelated by statist he 
necessity. The results in Table 2 show that 
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TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF SCORES FOR PAIRS OF ORTHOGONAL FACTORS 


Intercorrelations of Scores* 


Factor Pair 


= $ J d /a/ P /P/ D 
mo a — .08 =A = .03 10 =e 10 61 
Ta oe —.02 118 = 119 -20 01 “09 52 
ia we -08 —.02 = 28 -09 =A ‘01 149 
Tent A —.30 —.22 —.07 = 3} —.00 35 
Tit with "i —.06 —.21 —.09 1 =.20 -24 12 
TuE oe lt —-16 -15 -02 = 18 al 152 
VI with VII — "09 amy 113 50 an ~ 705 4 


. 
$ stands for 3 
corr: 5. = z 
elation based on self-ratings; f for correlation based on father-ratings; d for difference score with regard to 


sign; /a/ 


0 sign; 
ian 
d D for D score as explained elsewhere. 


for differen 
ce score without regard to sign; P for partial score with regard to sign; /P/ for partial score without regard 


ote.—Th, m f 
c above correlations are based on 98 cases, and p for an r of .20 = .05. 


iei 
Prien Sae ea correlations representing the 
partial y of factor difference and of factor 
to sign) oe (both with and without regard 
actor Store hardly different from those of the 
ratings enn based on self-ratings and father- 
egree ito wee the last two scores indicate the 
Bian the factors are intercorrelated, 
Would a ifference and factor partial scores 
to which wen to be general only to the extent 
eD Š perceptual contents overlap. 
and arial ce unlike the factor difference 
Preciable Scores with regard to sign, show ap- 
after me ee over dimensions. Even 
Telations rend due allowance for the intercor- 
ED scor actors on which D scores are based, 
mensions Ti are significantly general over di- 
of median De. difference between the median 
tions (.63) score absolute interfactor correla- 
Mterfactor and the median of median absolute 
Or self. , correlations based on factor scores 
Cally sj and father-ratings (33) is statisti- 
Of the at at the .05 level. In the light 
e nS evidence, the D score can thus 
ption wi y used in research on social per- 
ions iny, ithout regard to the content dimen- 
olved. 

effect cot the initial questions concerned the 
ignoring the sign of a difference or 


S 


Partia 
of io Score on its generality. A comparison 
tia} „_ Median 7’s for factor difference and par- 


median Tes with regard to the sign with the 
Coreg in S of the absolute difference and partial 
o tent a consistent and appreciable 

p cherality for all the factors. In the 
a scores, for some factors the drop 
tor “$ ity estimates (from .37 to 13 for 
, and from .39 to .11 for Factor IV, 


Case o 


i 
Fac 


respectively) is significant at .05 level (P of a 
difference of .24 between two correlated r’s 
being < .05). These results definitely lend 
support to the view that the sign of a differ- 
ence or partial score is important for its gen- 
erality and that ignoring it results in the loss 
of relevant information. 

The drop in generality estimates of difference 
and partial scores, when the sign is disregarded, 
is also apparent in Table 3, which shows the 
intercorrelations of scores for pairs of orthog- 
onal factor scores. Here the correlations are 
reported with their sign, unlike Table 2 which 
showed medians of absolute intercorrelations 
of factors. The estimates of correlations for 
most pairs are appreciably reduced when the 
sign of the score is disregarded. This tendency, 
however, is not as sharply illustrated in these 
results as in those of Table 2. The D score for 
these pairs of factors is significantly general, 
the r’s ranging between .52 and .72. 


An Evaluation 

Since the method of analyzing social per- 
ception scores adopted in this study has been 
tried here for the first time, it would be pre- 
mature to assert that its usefulness for research 
in this field has been demonstrated. Moreover, 
the approximation of factor scores By -“— 
keys employing unit weights 1S also a pr 


j ification and re- 
i ect to modification anc | 
lng. nh n interpreting 


finement. Caution is i ord iiey i 
S cerning the rena? g 
the results conce. E a research ‘00 


erality of various sco 


interpersonal erception, & 
ae i he direction of 


effect of ignoring t r 
their reliability ar generality- 


and concerning the 
difference on 
However, 1t 
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can be justifiably stated that the evidence so 
far available does not support the generality 
of most of these scores, and indicates that the 
sign of difference or partial measures can be 
ignored only with the loss of relevant informa- 
tion. 

The generality of D scores, as supported by 
the present investigation, has important bear- 
ing on their use in social perception research. 
These results lend support to the view that the 
D score can be used without resorting to di- 
mensional analysis. 


SUMMARY 


This study of self-ratings and other-ratings 
was designed to investigate (a) whether it is 
justified to assume the generality of various 
distance scores regardless of the content in- 
volved, (b) the reliability of these scores, and 
(c) the effect on their generality and reliability 
when the sign of any of the distance measures 
is ignored. The method of data analysis em- 
ployed is comparatively new and has been 
tried here for the first time. 

The results indicate that what generality 
most of these scores possess can be attributed 
to overlap between the content areas on which 
the ratings are based. Except for one of the 
measures (D score) used in this study, all follow 
the same pattern. Appreciable drop in gen- 
erality is consistently found when the sign of 
difference is disregarded. The generality of D 
score seems to justify its use as a defensible 
global measure. 

Reliability estimates are also appreciably 
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reduced in magnitude when the signs of the 
distance measures are not taken into consider- 
ation (the D score is no exception here). The 
results do not approach desired statistical sig- 
nificance in all cases, but the trends are clearly 
and consistently indicative of the loss of rele- 
vant information when the sign of the measur? 
is disregarded. 
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SUBJECTIVE CERTAINTY AND RESISTANCE TO CHANGE! 


DONALD S. BOOMER 
National Institute of Mental Health 


urs study is concerned with the psy- 
chological bases for resisting or con- 
fa forming to group influence. The point 
of departure was the desire to tap subjects’ 
— experience during the application of 
p pressure in order to learn more about the 
Psychological processes involved. 
Pi periiental _ approaches to conformity 
st typically identify conforming subjects 
ng simple behavioral criterion, €.g., re- 
soe a discrepant estimate or changing a 
ete agree with a group consensus. Dichot- 
heute subjects (Ss) thus according to their 
tó Te at a choice point lends itself readily 
thole “Aes a that the underlying Psy- 
E pee processes are similarly dichotomized. 
ons mrs ne ignores the fact that the 
E oe ehavior being noted is the only observ- 
and Ra of a complex psychological process, 
‘te ec behavior among subjects does 
Ch aire gees reflect a corresponding identity, 
aie sis ga in the psychological proc- 
oe pene. has been cogently demon- 
Problem A Asch (1952) in investigating the 
mous ed the * minority of one vs. a unani- 
catègodzsd o His basic experimental design 
and « A Ss behaviorally as “independents” 
ate, ders. Postexperimental interviews, 
tativel ‘ revealed among his Ss three quali- 
yieldin ifferent kinds of processes that led to 
epende and two that led to maintaining 1n- 
ee These differences had not been 
iment e in the behavioral phase of the expet- 


ee ehliey employed periodic estimates 
expetinen by the S during the period of 
what da group pressure in order to see 
People ifferences they might reveal among 

whose observable behavior was similar. 


in à 
mitted $ research is a portion of a Ph.D. thesis sub- 
Californi, the Department of Psychology, University of 
i ose The author is indebted to the members of 
rater committee, Read D. Tuddenham, Richard 
ance a, Chfield, and Gordon W. Hearn, for their guid- 
2 ae criticism. 
this sna ovtiter is indebted to Jack Block for suggesting 
Pecific measure. 
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The procedure was adapted from Crutchfield 
(1951) who in turn had adapted it from an un- 
published problem-solving task devised by 
Bavelas. A brief summary of Crutchfield’s pro- 
cedure provides the necessary context for a 
statement of the central issue of the present 
study. 

His Ss worked in groups of six on a group 
problem that involved fitting together, jigsaw- 
fashion, irregularly shaped cardboard pieces 
into squares. Each S had one such square to 
make; the task required each S to complete 
his square from the limited set of cardboard 
pieces available in common to the group. The 
Ss were told that they would be exchanging 
pieces with one another in order to complete 
their squares. 

This process of exchange was accomplished 
indirectly through the experimenter, enabling 
him to maintain strict control of the situation. 
Actually no real transactions were permitted; 
the experimenter posed requests and made 
pieces available for exchange according to a 

reset schedule, maintaining the illusion for 
the Ss that they were dealing with one another. 

Each S was permitted to complete his square 
early in the experiment, but was led to believe 
that others were not yet finished, since the 
experimenter continued to make rounds of the 
group presenting simulated “requests” for 
pieces still needed. After a few such circuits of 
the group, the experimenter presented a Te- 
quest for one of the pieces that each S was 
using in his completed square. The crucial de- 
termination was how many successive requests 
were required of a S before he broke his square 
to yield the piece requested. 


Some Ss “broke” at the first such request; 
S broke only after 


he other extreme one ft 
20 ee requests. Crutchfield (1951) 
grouped his Ss into three categories: a 
medium, and slow breakers. In bis in bes 
says, “The test confronts each oe ae bo 
group with an ao ae ae ae 
is placed in a CO ict arising 5 
aeons of cooperati independent ot 
sis of the problem, and of maintenanc 
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stable configuration. The person’s resulting 

behavior in the conflict situation is objectively 
and simply scored” (pp. 587 f.). The inferen- 
tial reconstruction of the psychological situa- 
tion is then temptingly straightforward. The 
first request for the crucial piece generates 
this conflict; each S is torn between the desire 
to cooperate and the desire to maintain his 
stable configuration. Whichever of these mo- 
tives is the more potent determines whether 
he will break early or late. 

Consideration of Asch’s interview findings 
and James’ Psychologists’ Fallacy raises ques- 
tions about this interpretation. Part of the vari- 
ability among, these Ss might be due to their 
relative readiness to become aware that the 
situation posed a conflict for them. Some slow 
breakers might be slow not because the sta- 
bility of their own solutions was more impor- 
tant to them than cooperation, but because 
they had protected themselves from experienc- 
ing this conflict by their perceptual organiza- 
tion of the situation. Data were sought con- 
cerning the Ss’ periodic assessments of their 
own feeling of confidence during the experiment 
in the hope that they would indicate when and 
if Ss were experiencing conflict. The larger 
study (Boomer, 1954) on which this report is 
based was also concerned with some other 
parameters of Crutchfield’s experimental sit- 
uation which will not be reported here. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The Ss were 72 undergraduate college stu- 
dents, 36 men and 36 women, drawn from a 
large lower division course in personal and 
social adjustment. They were not volunteers; 
all Ss were required to participate in one exper- 
iment as a part of their course work. These 
Ss were randomly divided into 12 experimental 
groups: six groups of six men and six groups of 
six women. 


Procedure 


The experimental procedure was modelled 
quite closely on the Crutchfield (1951) “broken 


3Jn the interests of clarity, the third factor, tin- 
dependent analysis of the problem, is not considered, 
since the data on estimation of certainty cannot be 
brought to bear upon this factor as a possible aspect of 


the conflict. 
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square” procedure described above, with the 
modification that numbers were substituted 
for jigsaw pieces as the experimental materials. 
Relevant parts of the instructions, adapted 
directly from Crutchfield’s report, are repro- 
duced here in order to explain the procedure 
and to give the flavor of the situation. These 
instructions were read aloud to the experi- 
mental groups of six Ss each: 


This is a group problem-solving situation with a 
group goal. There are no individual goals in it separate 
from the group goal. The six members of this group will 
work on a common group problem, but the only com- 
munication among you will be via the experimenter, 
who will circulate between you throughout the task, 
serving as a messenger. 

The materials are a set of small numbered wooden 
discs. Each of you will begin with five randomly selected 
numbers, and the group task is for each of you to ac- 
quire by trading back and forth either a sequence 
of five numbers—5-6-7-8-9, say, or a set of five 
numbers, five 3’s, say. Each person's part of the total 
group problem is to assemble one such set or sequence: 
The group goal is considered achieved only at that 
point when all six of you have a set or a sequence. 

The available numbers range from 1 to 15, but you 
have no way of knowing how many of each there are. 
Actually the numbers have been so chosen that there 
are many ways for one or more of you to acquire a set or 
a sequence, but very few ways in which all of you ca? 
get simultaneous solutions. This is the real essence of the 
group task. 

To make this point clear I will show you a similar 
set-up in which the task is to acquire a set or a sequence 
of only three numbers. (The following diagram is draw? 
on the blackboard:) 


A 123 D. 666 
B. 234 BE 277 
C 345 F 999 


These six people, represented here by the letters a 
B, C, etc., have traded their original numbers back need 
forth until each of them has a solution. This is one of th 
few ways in which this set of numbers could be arrange" 
to provide six simultaneous solutions. If someone pa ¥ 
chosen to collect 3’s, however, it would have been ne 
possible for A and B to get sequences. Or had someon 
chosen to save this sequence, 5-6-7, it would have e 
impossible for D and E to get sets. 


ception on which the experiment depended. rd 
Ss were seated in a semicircle, facing out” 
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a they could not see one another directly nor 
se ys walked behind them circulating the 
ee. was thus free to manipulate the num- 
en the tray in such a way that a standard 
Ss “ati == could be maintained for all 
diei oughout the experiment. On each round, 
Ea of the group, Ss all faced an identical 
deal. oo situation. When an S ex- 
PEA Pome or requested one, E secretly 
sentina ihe e standard situation before pre- 
pars E > : tray to the next S. Thus, although 
me elieved he was freely communicating 
ate = other members of the group he was 
si ually dealing only with Æ in a controlled 
ltuation. 
war a gue of events was this: All Ss be- 
10 A task with identical “hands,” 4-5-7- 
hee sex they were led to believe was a 
Ms pe a By offering a 6 at the first round 
Stene at the third, E led each S to build the 
and. re e, 4-5-6-7-8. Rounds 4 and 5 offered 
ier page numbers above 10, which did 
ncern any S.4 

Pipher 6 each S was confronted with a 
i analy from a teammate, for a ie 
the 7 w s who broke their sequence to yield 
dee permitted to build a new sequence, 
the pre 6, during the next two rounds, while 
tained rine of the critical request was main- 
event iia each round for the others. In the 
roken a are Ss in the group still had not 
ea heir sequences after 15 crucial rounds, 
Biking rue de was discontinued, and the 
group t as told that they had succeeded in the 
a hear This was credible since each S had 
é ion, either his original 4-8 sequence or 

. Teplacement 2-6 sequence. 
a nae s was also furnished at the outset with 
respond small protocol slips numbered to cor- 
Propri with the rounds. He filled out the ap- 
den numbered slip after every round 
what ing what trade he had made, if any, and 
haq concn he had requested, if any. If he 
theca er traded nor requested, he checked 
colle on the slip. On each round of the group, 
hecki cted the slips from the previous round, 
ing them for accuracy. These provided a 


4 
TI ‘ 
hese two noncrucial rounds were deliberately 


insert 

Se aye 

Might os to provide for the possibility that some Ss 
and 3, Rot accept the forced sequence on Rounds 2 
nly three Ss failed to complete the sequence at 


Roan 
d 
3, and they completed it on Round 4. 
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succinct record of each S’s transactions on 
each round. 

In addition to recording his transactions, S 
estimated his feeling of confidence’ at each 
round. At the bottom of each protocol slip was 
a three-inch line with 0 at the left, 50 in the 
center and 100 at the right. Along this line S 
was asked to write a number representing his 
degree of certainty that his transaction on this 
round had been “the best thing to do” for him 
and his group. These certainty estimates will 


hereinafter be referred to as CEs. 
A final source of information was the free 


comments which Ss were urged to write on the 
backs of these slips. Since Æ got around the 
group only once every 3 or 4 minutes, Ss had 
ample time to formulate their impressions. 
These written comments were not analyzed as 
data, but did yield some useful impressions 
about Ss’ perception of the unfolding situation. 
RESULTS 

The number of the trial at which S yielded 
to the request for a 7 will be termed his “break 
score.” Break scores ranged from 6, the first 
request round, to 20, the last round.® Twenty- 
three Ss had not yielded at the last round; 
their scores were recorded as NB (nonbreak). 


The distribution thus obtained, like 
Crutchfield’s, was markedly skewed. The fol- 
s employed 


lowing classification of scores wa: 
in the statistical analysis: 


1. “Early breakers,” N = 17, Ss yielding on Rounds 6 
and 7, the first two request rounds wae 

2. “Moderate breakers,” N = 17, Ss yielding on 
rounds 8 and 9 

3, “Late breakers,” N 
through 20 

4. “Nonbreakers,” N = 23. 


= 13, Ss yielding 0n rounds 10 


Certainty estimates. The mean CEs of non- 
breakers and breakers are generally cn ne 
throughout the experiment, most marked yat 
certain critical junctures. Table 1 Shoa s 
mean CEs for these two groups ae m irt 
six rounds. Beginning at round three A 
pese, determinating eaid "eer 
"in ‘this report avoid possible con- 


5 Although t 


tainty estimates” 


fusion wit 5 
began. Since 


3 jence was 
their subsequent en ere discarded, Te 


of the other 
N to 70. 
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TABLE 1 


Mean CERTAINTY ESTIMATES OF BREAKERS AND 
NoNBREAKERS FOR ROUNDS 1 THROUGH 6 


Round Breakers Nonbreakers t $ 
Ne X w 
47 59.0 22 70.8 1.76 NS 
3 47 41.8 22 60.4 1.96 NS 
3 46 73.6 21 96.8 5.57 -001 
4 45 77.7 21 92.2 2.96 01 
5 42 78.4 21 91.4 2.65 02 
6 36> 72.0 22 86.6 2.45 02 


a The discrepancies in the Ns for Rounds 1-5 are due to Ss’ 
occasional failure to record CEs on their protocols. 

b CEs of the 10 Ss who broke on this round are not included in 
this mean. 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY OF SUBJECTS IN Four SCORE CATEGORIES 
EXPRESSING CERTAINTY ESTIMATES OF 
100 ar Rounp 3 


Number of 
Number of n 
Subjects Ex- Subjects Ex- 


Score Category Pressing Cer- Taint Este Totals 
mates of 100 "S 100 
Early breakers 4 12 16 
Moderate breakers 5 12 17 
Late breakers 6 7 13 
Nonbreakers 19 3 22 
Totals 34 34 68" 


Note.—Chi square = 19.28; p < .001. 
® Two Ss neglected to record any certainty estimate on this 
round. 


CEs for breakers and nonbreakers are signifi- 
cantly different. 

Contributing heavily to their higher mean 
CEs was the nonbreakers’ more frequent use of 
100 as an estimate. This finding suggested 
another approach to these data. The differ- 
ence between 100 and any smaller number, 
even 99, represents a distinction between the 
expression of absolute certainty and the admis- 
sion of some uncertainty. Let us consider the 
relative incidence of CEs of 100 in the various 
break-score categories. 

Two junctures are presented as being par- 
ticularly salient in reflecting differential re- 
sponse to the experimental situation. The 
first is Round 3, when S completed his first 
sequence. Table 2 presents the frequency of 
100% CEs on this round for each of the four 
break-score categories. The frequency differ- 
ences among the categories yield a chi square 

which is significant at the .001 level of confi- 
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TABLE 3 
FREQUENCY OF SUBJECTS IN Four SCORE CATEGORIES 
EXPRESSING CERTAINTY ESTIMATES OF 
100 at Rounp 6 


Number of 
sumber of subjects Ex 
je pressing Cer- Total 
Score Category pressing Cer- tainty Esti- otals 
tainty Esti- "nates of 
mates of 100 < 100 
Early breakers 0 6 6 
Moderate breakers 5 12 17 
Late breakers 5 8 13 
Nonbreakers 13 9 22 
Totals 23 35 58 


Note.—Chi square = 8.17; p < .05. 


* CEs of the 10 Ss who broke on this round are not included in 
this table. 


b Two Ss neglected to record any certainty estimate on this 
round. 


dence. It is clear that whether or not S ex- 
pressed complete confidence at this very early 
point is closely related to whether or not he 
will ultimately yield. 

The other juncture selected for scrutiny was 
Round 6, when S first encountered the request 
for the 7 he was using in his sequence. The CE 
on this round reflects S’s initial reaction to this, 
the crucial conflict posed by the experimental 
situation. Ten Ss yielded to this first request; 
their CEs are excluded from consideration here, 
since their actual situation was changed bY 
their having broken. The remaining 35 break- 
ers behaved like the nonbreakers on this roun 
in that they maintained their solutions despite 
this initial request, but they expressed less 
certainty about it than did the nonbreakers- 
The relative frequencies of CEs of 100 for the 
four groups are shown in Table 3. The fre- 
quency difference among these groups yields 4 
chi square which is significant at the .05 lev¢ 
of confidence. 


DISCUSSION 


To summarize the CE data, they demor- 
strate that Ss who express perfect certainty at 
Round 3, upon completing the initial sequence 
are statistically less likely to break this se 
quence later than are those who express ae 
uncertainty at this juncture. Similarly, a 
Round 6 those Ss expressing 100% certaint 
when declining to yield to this first request pos 
the 7 are less likely to yield on any succes*! 
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round than are those who express some un- 
certainty. 
a Ss were indeed experiencing the pre- 
<a onlay between the demands of coop- 
tion — of maintaining a stable configura- 
syste ane would be no reason to expect 
cles i CE differences between breakers and 
6in hen ers. If the demand for the 7 at Round 
be a poses a dilemma for all Ss, this should 
a eee in lowered CEs among nonbreakers 
Sime S breakers. Instead the data show that 
ah Ne on no uncertainty about main- 
oan, g their solutions intact in the face of this 
i quest and that these Ss are predominantly 
onbreakers, 
Pps han it will be recalled, do not 
is akedi anticipate this situation in which S 
complet P a number already imbedded in his 
with dis sequence. When S is confronted 
him de S situation at Round 6, its impact on 
of the pends on his perceptual organization 
the Saia situation, including his recall of 
i ce uctions and the meaning he places on 
iff n completed sequence. 
adie ce among Ss with regard to the 
reflected of having achieved a sequence are 
Pression n their CEs at Round 3. The ex- 
unwarra 9 perfect certainty at this point is 
Which considering all the information 
een Fo dich in the instructions. It had 
task na tly stated that the task was a group 
Possible a many individual solutions were 
utions i very few simultaneous group s0- 
Biy Sh t was even explicitly demonstrated 
ock i premature individual solution could 
$ he group solution. 
task | fails to recall this critical aspect of the 
Complete view his personal solution as the 
register lon of his part of the group task and 
Sequen 100% certainty that completing this 
and hi ce was the best thing to do for himself 
bore oE: With such a set he can, without 
for a 7 sea interpret the subsequent request 
is sol as not directed to him, and he can keep 
hat capa intact, still with 100% certainty 
Onflic is is the best course. Such Ss are not m 
Coopers between the competing demands of 
TE and òf maintaining a stable con- 
ee they have perceptually organized 
flict, uation in such a way as to eliminate con- 


Su 
PPort for this interpretation of the psycho- 
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logical implications of high and low CEs was 
provided by the free written comments of 
some of the more verbal Ss. Following are 
clear statements by four Ss at Round 3, when 
each had completed his sequence: 


Breaker, (CE 30): “Have completed a run from 48. 
I will sce what numbers are available and what ones 
are requested before planning to keep the run or 


not.” 
Breaker, (CE 80): “I now have the sequence 45678 I 
her’s and 


hope that it does not interfere with any ot 
have anxiety in thinking what I will do if someone 


needs one of mine.” 

Nonbreaker, (CE 100): “My part of the experiment is 
complete therefore I cannot trade.” 

Nonbreaker, (CE 100): “Finished my accomplish- 


ment. Satisfaction.” 


A similar contrast is provided by a selection 
of comments at Round 6, the first request 
round. None of these four Ss had yielded to 
this initial request, but the comments and the 
CEs of those who were to break later indicate 
their awareness of the conflict. 


Breaker, (CE 40): “Had number needed but giving up 
this would throw my sequence entirely—if, however, 
it is requested again I will prob. give it up.” 

Breaker, (CE 50): “7 has been requested don’t know 
whether I should give it up and try for a new sê- 
quence.” ; 

Nonbreaker, (CE 100): “I couldn’t help request section 
without ruining my sequence. Thus 100 and reason 


I passed.” 
Nonbreaker, (CE 100): “I hope the other boys are 


doing as well as I.” 


To return to the central problem of the 
study: what is the nature of the psychological 
process underlying yielding or not yielding to 
group pressure? The certainty estimate data 
lend support that an im- 
portant part of the behavioral variability 10 


is situati i > differen- 
ituation can be attributed to Ss’ í r 
ate of the situation. 


tial perceptual organization 

‘ne ; re- 
The previous interpretation based on fed 
sponse to competing demands must ba a 
to take account of Ss’ relative a way to 
organize complex situations in suc 


to minimize the internal conflict. 


to the hypothesis 


SUMMARY 


experiment @ 
Seventy-two 


| 
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signed to groups of six, were subjected to a 
quasi group-interaction situation. 

Ss were led to believe that they were ex- 
changing numbered counters with one another, 
through a messenger, to the end that all six 
members could achieve simultaneous solutions 
to a problem. Actually they were dealing only 
with E who throughout the task maintained a 
standard pattern of offers and requests for all. 
The crucial determination was whether or not 
S would break his own solution to yield to a 
simulated request from another group member 
for one of the numbers he was using. 

At each transaction with the “messenger,” 
Ss were required to estimate their level of 
certainty on a scale from 0 to 100. Certainty 
estimates at selected early junctures were then 
examined in the light of whether or not the Ss 
had ultimately yielded. 


At the point when all Ss achieved their in- 
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dividual solutions and before any request had 
been made of them, some Ss expressed 100% 
certainty. These Ss later proved to be less 
likely to yield to the critical request than were 
those Ss who had expressed some uncertainty- 
This evidence is used to support an interpreta- 
tion of yielding to group pressure which takes 
account of Ss’ perceptual modes of organizing 
complex, ambiguous situations. 
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T a0 
HE EFFECTS ON OPINIONS OF A CHANGE IN SCALE JUDGMENTS’ 


WALTER WEISS 


Boston University 


PERSON’S position on a particular issue 
is manifested in part by the dis- 
miea ay of opinion items that he 
Shores i: he items are ordered on the issue 
oe sow | is range of acceptance comprises 
Thee i Do of the total continuum. 
Para. e items with which one person 
pis, mae range from extremely pro to mildly 
eeflanat e a second may accept items from 
from mA og to neutral, and a third, items 
ranges of ly pro to mildly con, etc. Persons’ 
triton acceptance may thus differ with re- 
on ae ay to extent, but also to the loca- 
limits É e continuum of the pro and con 
ee which items are not accepted. 
location y, many factors may influence the 
pierces, Á extent of a person’s range of ac- 
Sken s long as coercion 1S not involved, 
should i the selection of acceptable items 
tients Ae in part on the person’s judg- 
the issue the relative locations of the items on 
his felt continuum and their relationship to 
fimo Gee on the issue. Thus, the scale of 
is B at he focuses on the issue affects 
items. eto to accept or reject particular 
expressed sequently, an effective change in 
mental ch, opinions should result from judg- 
gruence me that affect the perceived con- 
view on th an item with his general point of 
Pro positi e issue. If a person witha moderately 
tral to R AR items extending from neu- 
limiteq ja BEI po; for es Be 
con items j percep lon of the modera y 
tremel , in which they come to appear ex- 
ROsition con, should not affect his expressed 
erately ¢ But a change that makes the mod- 
neutral con items appear less extreme or even 
Sire ae his perception may incline him to 
study o them. The primary purpose of this 
in jud as a test of the effects of such a change 
gments on expressed opinions. 


METHOD 


A 
ment. after-only arrangement involving three treat- 
groups was employed. The Wang-Thurstone 


this article was completed 


F 
The research reported in 
he National Institute of 


under G 
Mental ma from t 


scale of attitude toward the treatment of the criminal 
was modified to refer to delinquents, by substituting 
the word “delinquent” for “criminal” and making 
some minor changes in the wording of a few items.? 
One group, to be referred to as the “no standards” 
group, judged each of the 20 items of Form A of the 
modified scale on a 1-11 basis, in terms of its degree of 
approval or disapproval toward the use of punishment. 
A second group, to be referred to as the “end standards” 
group, made the same judgments but were provided 
with the following comparison standards for the two 
extreme categories (1 and 11): “Delinquents should 
only be treated with sympathetic understanding, 
guidance, and re-education; for the punishment of 
misguided youngsters is brutal and degrading”; and 
«All delinquents should be given long-term prison 
sentences and very severe physical punishment.” Under 
this condition, it was expected that assimilation toward 
the end standards would occur for nearby items (Hov- 
land, Harvey, & Sherif, 1957; Sherif, Taub, & Hovland, 
1958) and perhaps contrast for the others, with the 
primary net effect being diminished discriminability 
among items in the middle region of the scale. The 
third group, to be referred to as the “middle standard” 
group, was provided with the following statement to 
be used as the standard for the midpoint of the scale: 
“Some delinquents should be punished; others should 
be given another chance.” Although it was uncertain 
licit middle anchor would have on 
tatements, the possibility of a 
i tral tendency led to the consti- 


tution of such a grou 
all Ss responde 
their own opinions on 
The two categories of response were agree and disagree. 
A few general judgmental items completed the ques- 


tionnaire. 

The instructions stipulated tha 
be used for an item 
favorable opinion concerning ishment, & 
rating of 11 for one indicating a very favorable opinion, 
and a 6 if an item seemed neither predominantly 
favorable no d to signify 
neutrality or doubt co! 
The remaining numbers were to be us 
that fell between either extreme an 
of 6. The Ss were informed that each of the 11 numbers 


need not be used, fo! feel 


ta rating of 1 was to 
ress a very un- 


r they may te! 


20 statements is a reasonable exa 
joned again: 


position. They wer t eke 
thew ee opines o e standards were pre- 
ments of the items. oom in Form A. 


sented only once, jus' 


2 The need for equivalent scales, ane De ee ae 
that college students general ly a opi a pat p- 
posing the use of punishment ma ei a 
delinquents led to the selection of this top! 
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TABLE 1 

MEAN AFTER OPINIONS ON DELINQUENCY 
No End Middle 
Standards Standards Standard 

4.29 4.68 5.22 

ae 1.70 2.15 1.99 

N 68 59 58 


Booklets covering the three treatments were ar- 
ranged in a random sequence, following a table of 
random numbers. They were handed out individually 
to the Ss who were seen during regular class periods at 
Boston University and American International Col- 
lege? The purpose of the study was stated to be an 
examination of people’s judgments of the opinions of 
others on a controversial topic. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The opinion data were initially analyzed in 
terms of a 0, 1 system of scoring.* A score of 1 
was assigned for a response which, in terms of 
the sense of the item, signified some favorable- 
ness toward the use of punishment, and a 0 to 
a response opposing punishment or favoring 
guidance and leniency in the treatment of 
delinquents. Neutral items could not be scored 
under this system. Accordingly, the opinion 
positions of the Ss are based on only 17 items 
of Form B and can range from 0 to 17. Nine 
of the items were phrased punitively and eight 
nonpunitively. The higher the score, the more 
punitive is the opinion position. 


Effect of Standards on Acceptance of Items 


The mean after opinion of each group is pre- 
sented in Table 1. The F for groups, based on 
analysis of variance, has a p value of .05.5 By t 
tests, only the middle standard group was 
found to be significantly more punitive than 
the no standards group (p < .01). In view of 
the method of scoring, this difference might be 
due to a decrease in the number of nonpuni- 
tive items accepted by the middle standard Ss, 
an increase in the number of punitive items 
accepted, or both. When the relevant data are 
examined, no significant differences are found 


3 or wishes to thank Malcolm Klein of 
es and Richard Sprinthall of American 
International College for distributing the booklets to 

i ive classes. 
ras ee in attitude object as well as the lapse 
of time between the development of the test and its 
current use precludes the use of the original scale 
values other than as an index of order. 

6 All p values are two-tailed. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF Ss AGREEING with Eacn oF THE 
Twenty Items or Fort B 


No End Middle 
Item Standards Standards Standard 
6 2.9 6.8 0.0 
12 14.7 16.9 20.7 
17 73.5 72.9 70.7 
2 92.5 96.6 94.7 
8 95.6 91.5 86.2 
20 82.4 84.7 86.2 
5 75.0 69.5 74.1 
11 95.6 84.2 87.9 
16 94.1 91.5 98.3 
14 76.5 74.6 79.3 
1 22.1 30.5 36.2 
19 92.6 93.2 94.8 
4 80.9 76.3 87.9 
10 35.3 37.3 44.8 
15 10.3 11.9 22.4 
7 7.4 6.8 15.5 
13 16.2 16.9 27.6 
18 4.4 10.2 10.4 
3 0.0 1.7 8.6 
9 0.0 1.7 6.9 


among the groups in acceptance of the eight 
nonpunitively phrased items. But the mea? 
number of punitively phrased items that the 
middle standard group accepted (2.36) 5 
significantly higher than that accepted by the 
end standards group (1.88) or the no standard‘ 
group (1.74). The p values of the betwee 
groups F and the individual ¢ tests were * 
<.05. ; 
These results are supported by an examina 
tion of the patterns of group agreement with 
each of the 20 items of Form B. Table 2 cO™” 
tains the percentage of Ss in each group agree 
ing with each item. The items have bee? 
arranged according to the original Wang 
Thurstone scale values, with the first item 
the most strongly opposed to punishment ga 
the last the most favorable. Although there & 
no significant differences among the groups le 
any item, a higher percentage of the mid! i 
standard group than of each of the othe! 
agrees with the last 12 items. Items 16, 14, a 
1 fall in the neutral category, but the remat” 
ing nine are on the punitive side of the a 
point. Considering the percentages as repeat m 
measurements and applying an arc sine ae 
formation to them, an analysis of variance y 
performed involving groups, items, and group 
by items interaction as the three sources 
variation. The F for groups has a p Value je 
.01. Individual # tests indicate that the mid 
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EFFECTS ON OPINIONS OF A CHANGE IN SCALE JUDGMENTS 


eid group has a significantly higher aver- 
A entage of agreement in comparison 
4 : each of the others (p < .05). The first 

q i ili of Table 2 were grouped as non- 
etnies ae their phrasing was such that 
Bent ors indicated _Opposition to punish- 
T Teer a pproval of guidance and leniency) and 
Be nine as punitive ones. Separate analy- 
‘a > revealed a significant F for 
E ‘le — the punitive items. It is the 
B. ra cana a which is significantly 
Pe 0. ach of the others; ¢ test p values 
ine pral yss of the opinion data in- 
standard See with the given middle 
eena to the expression of a more puni- 
position. This effect was based essentially 


on diff . 
; e s o 
items, rences in acceptance of the punitive 


Effe 
a TH Standards on Variance and Extremity 
udgments 


eee of the theoretical suppositions 
ea, the research, group differences in 
Particul opinions should be associated with a 
n ur ere of judgmental differences. 
given bF T the variance of scale judgments 
Significeati e middle standard group should be 
other co; fd less than that obtained under the 
. Middle = itions. But more importantly, the 
tive yore group should judge the puni- 
&roups. s less extremely than do the other 
B 
TER a on the standard deviation of each 
eviati scale judgments, the mean standard 
group s computed for each experimental 
analysi able 3 contains these means. By 
value ana variance, the F for groups has a $ 
viation .05. By ¢ tests, the mean standard de- 
cantly of the end standards group 38 signifi- 
LY greater than those of the other groups 
p Do oe and <.02). Although the middle and 
| iome ards groups do not differ significantly 
is in ip other, the difference between them 
i smi required direction. i 
Toup j ination of the distributions of median 
OUP judgments presented in Table 4 confirms 


this 4 
finding. As can be seen, 


(2.7 
ill -3), which in turn has @ slightly greater 
than that for the middle standard group 
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TABLE 3 
Mean STANDARD DEVIATIONS or SCALE JUDGMENTS 
No End Middle 
Standards Standards Standard 
Mean 3.24 3.54 3.13 
SD 0.75 0.76 0.87 
N 66 59 58 
TABLE 4 
MEDIAN SCALE JUDGMENTS OF Eacu Irem oF FORM A 


Middle Standard 
Item Median 


End Standards 
Ttem Median 


No Standards 


Item Median 


17 2:1 8 1.9 8 3.1 
8 2:9 12 2.0 5 3.1 
2 3.6 2 2.2 2 4.0 
20 4.2 17 2.4 fi 4.6 
12 4.8 6 2.5 12 6.0 
5 5.3 5 3.1 16 6.0 
16 5.3 11 4.3 17 6.2 
6 5.5 20 4.9 6 6.4 
11 5.5 16 6.2 20 6.4 
1 6.4 1 6.4 1 6.4 
14 6.4 14 6.4 14 6.4 
19 6.9 19 Lend, 3 6.7 
3 6.9 15 8.8 19 6.8 
13 Ad 4 9.3 18 6.8 
18 8.5 10 9.5 9 6.8 
15 8.7 7 9.6 15 6.9 
10 8.9 13 9.9 10 e. 
7 8.9 18 10.1 7 Tel 
9 9.2 3 10.5 13 8.2 
4 9.3 9 11.0 4 9.1 


(3.1-9.1).° It is apparent from the data that 
besides differences in range, the three groups 


exhibit different distributions of median judg- 
ments. Most of the median judgments of the 


end standards group fall in the three extreme 
categories at each end of the scale; the md- 
point category contains the majority of the 
median judgments of the middle standard 


group; and for th group, the 


ses were made of the frequency ©". l 
5. The p value of x for the A 
<.005; each group js significan af ah? 
from each of the other two group 


T 
values ranging from <.05 to <.005. 
nk order based 


e ral 
6 The Spearman shos between th? Pjes for ae 
igi ‘ang-Thurst ne val 
pn ae M at s aan an janas 
, 
pee judgments for each 8 coup # Saad 73, 
oe a pes ards, ; and middle $ ae a 
1 et of edian scal judg ae te 
stems whose original scale val P 
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TABLE 5 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF MEDIAN JUDGMENTS 


or Form A ITEMS 
No End Middle 
oe Standards Standards Standard 
5 3 
1-3 or 9-11 5 13 
æ 11 4 5 
i or 7-8 i ; Z 
TABLE 6 


MEAN FREQUENCY OF USE OF SCALE VALUES IN 
Jupcrnc Form A Items 


Scale No End Middle 
Values Standards Standards Standard 

1-3 6.38 6.95 6.22 

45 1.55 1.14 1.24 

6 4.83 4.24 5.95 

7-8 2.15 1.88 2.28 

9-11 5.08 5.78 4.31 


When comparisons among the groups are 
made in terms of mean scale judgments of the 
nine punitively phrased and eight nonpuni- 
tively phrased items, significant F values for 
groups are obtained on each type of item (p 
values <.05). The means for the end standards 
groups were more extreme (i.e., smaller for the 
nonpunitive items and larger for the punitive 
ones) than were the comparable ones for the 
no standards group, whose means were more 
extreme than were those of the middle standard 
group. 


Evidence for an Assimilation Effect 


The data on judgments indicate that 
standards falling within or near the limits ofa 
range of stimuli exert an assimilation effect. 
That is, judgments of items near to the stand- 
ards shift in the direction of the standards. 
Although the actual scale values of the stand- 
ards relative to those of the judged items were 
not obtained, over 80% of the groups provided 
with the standards agreed, in response to a 


other side of the midpoint was trans- 
peed By any of the groups to the other side of the 
midpoint. These results are consistent with those ob- 
tained by Fehrer (1952). As she noted, when judgments 
are made of opinion items along a commonly used 
continuum, gross directional cues can be derived from 
the customary meanings and usages of language. For 
example, the directional cue afforded By the phrase 
“must ie punished” in the statement delinquents 
must be punished” is so unambiguous that transposi- 
tion to the lenient side of the midpoint is not likely to 


occur. 
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multiple choice question, that they validly 
represented the designated scale categories. 

To obtain some information on the empirical 
basis for the assimilation effect, the frequency 
with which each scale category was used was 
examined. For it may be supposed that assimi- 
lation, when it occurs, is due simply to an 
increase in the use of the particular category 
values given to the standards. P 

When analyses were made of the frequencies 
with which each scale value was used, only the 
neutral value of 6 yielded a significant F for 
groups (p < .05). The middle standard group 
used this category significantly more times 
than did each of the other two groups. Al- 
though differences in the use of the other 
categories were not reliable, there were certain 
obvious trends to the direction of the differ- 
ences. To exhibit these, the data were 
organized in the form of Table 6. Besides the 
significant F for Category 6, the F for the 
combined scale values 9-11 had a p value 
<.05; by £ tests, the middle standard group 
used these values significantly less frequently 
than did the end standards group. The en 


standards and no standards groups did not 


differ significantly from each other in the 
frequency with which they used any single 
category or combination of categories Pre 
sented in Table 6. There is, however, an indica” 
tion that the two sets of extreme categorie 
(1-3 and 9-11) are employed more frequently 
by the end standards than the no standards 
groups. When the mean frequencies of Use 
these six categories are examined, the F fo 
groups is significant (p <.05) and the oe 
of the end standards group is significantly 
greater than that of the no standards grouP 
(p = .05).8 A 

Although numerous comparisons have be 
made, the data seem to reveal patterns of m 
of the scale values that are comparable to t? 
distributions of median values for the he 
items of Form A (see Table 4 and 5). On a 
basis of these data, the assimilation effect a 
not seem to result solely from an increase ? 


ë The mean number of categories used by each grou 
in judging all 20 items was: end standards, 6-25; ly” 
standards, 6.48; and middle standard, 5.64. By On 
sis of variance, the F for groups was not significa j- 
Thus, the experimental variations affected the as 5 
butions of judgments and not the number of catego 
used in making the judgments, 


Lied 


EFFECTS ON OPINIONS OF A CHANGE IN SCALE JUDGMENTS 


E emey with which the scale values of 
SE standards are used. Such an 
a e held under the middle standard condi- 
Ji a under the end standards condition, 
Bat pi some increase occurred in the use of 
a a ues 1 and 11, it was only when the 
a categories were combined that a 
gnificant effect was exhibited. 


k Relationship Between Judgments and 
pinions 
Ee data on group differences in 
emni positions and in patterns of scale 
theoreti i provide empirical support for the 
acd T assumptions „underlying the re- 
E marked reduction in discrimination 
limit 24 items around the more punitive 
oiai ert e range of acceptance apparently led 
lice = ension of the range In that direction. 
“po overahelming majority of the Ss in 
iota agreed with at least six of the eight 
would oe items, judgmental effects on these 
with the be expected to influence agreement 
research pi The assertion of support for the 
sumptio hypothesis is based also on the as- 
ethene that the effects of the standards 
Sear and influenced in a comparable 
Basen gments of the Form B statements. 
bims rar the relative equivalency of the 
Sponses t the very brief delay between re- 
able, o them, this assumption seems ten- 


ene Haig are presented concerning the 

4 groups relationship between judgments 
expligt ee some assumptions must be made 
items n It is assumed that judging the 20 
standard Form A in the absence of explicit 
respons s had little, if any, effect on opinion 
Were T It is likely that the Ss’ opinions 
ene crystallized as a result of prior 
expresse, to information and points of view 
College ed in the mass media, in relevant 
of juy, courses, and by other people. The topic 
one delinquency has been @ relatively 
assum ae over the past few years. It is also 
Eni s that the opinions expressed by the 
De ee group were not affected by the 
i ing judgment experience; the difference 


m pee: = 
€an opinion position between this group 
not approach 


an 

cena no standards one did í 

with ae nee. Since the judgmental experience 

opinions middle standard did affect express¢ 
S, the relationship betwee? judgment 
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TABLE 7 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Ss’ OWN OPINIONS AND 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF MEDIAN JUDGMENTS 
or Form A ITEMS 


No Standards End Standards 


Scale 
Categories >5e = 35 25 
1-3 or 9-11 3 12 6 14 
4-5 or 7-8 11 5 8 3 
6 6 3 6 3 
p? <.02 <.05 


a Opinion scores based on responses to Form B. 


roup is not readily 


and opinion for this g 
is not included in 


interpretable and, therefore, 
this analysis. 

On the basis of the 0, 1 system of scoring 
the opinion responses, Ss were divided into 
two subgroups: those with an opinion score of 
5 or greater (moderate opposition to punish- 
ment) and those with a score less than five 
(strong opposition to punishment). (This 
cutoff point is slightly above the over-all 
median of 4.72.) The judgmental patterns of 
these subgroups were then determined. The 
data in Table 7 are based on the median scale 
judgments for the 20 items of Form A. As can 


be seen, the strongly opposed subgroups place 


significantly more items in the end categories 


than do the moderately opposed subgroups. 
(Approximately equal numbers of items were 
placed by the subgroups in the 1-3 as in the 
9-11 categories.) Rank order correlations were 
computed between the rankings assigned the 
items of Form A by the opinion subgroups of 


the same experimental group. For the end 
standards subgroups, the correlation 1s .87 and 
53. Thus, 


for the no standards subgroups, - 
the ordinal arrangement of the items appears 
to have been affected more by the Ss’ opinions 
when no standard was present than when the 


end standards were given. 4 . 

If a person’s opinion position on an issue o 

crystallized and salient, it may se 4 
js judgmen j 

noid a = kE publicity given to the 

in recent years, 


is close to 


of the other is neare: 
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distributions of judgments for these subgroups 
should differ primarily in the number of items 
located around the middle region of the scale. 
That is, the distributions should approximate 
what might be expected if explicit anchors 
were located on the scale at the mean positions 
of the subgroups. Furthermore, if opinion 
position does function as an implicit standard, 
its effects on judgments should be less when 
explicit standards are given than when they 
are absent. This expectation accords with the 
finding of a lower rank order correlation be- 
tween the opinion subgroups under the no 
standards condition than under the end stand- 
ards one. Also, if it is assumed that the “im- 
pressiveness” and saliency of an implicit 
standard is greater for an extreme opinion 
position than for a moderate one, then the 
following prediction can be made: the effective- 
ness of explicit standards in producing judg- 
mental differences will be less when the com- 
parison groups hold to the same extreme 
position than when they hold to the same mod- 
erate position. The current data provide some 
support for this inference. The rank order 
correlation between the median judgments of 
the two strongly opposed subgroups is .95, but 
only .68 when the moderately opposed sub- 
groups are compared. In general, the data 
indicating a within-group relationship between 
opinions and judgments are consistent with 
the results of some previous research (Cart- 
wright, 1941; Hovland & Sherif, 1952; Sherif & 
Hovland, 1953). 


SuMMARY 


The primary purpose of the research was to 
examine the effects of changes in the judgments 
of the scale positions of opinion items on the 
judges’ own opinions on the issue. Three 
groups were formed by random assignment 
of subjects. One (the “no standards” group) 
judged on a 1-11 basis the scale positions of a 
modification of the Form A items of the 
Wang-Thurstone scale of attitude toward the 
treatment of the criminal. The modification 

involved the substitution of the word “delin- 
quent” for “criminal.” The Ss then responded 
to the similarly modified Form B in terms of 
their own opinions. Another group (the “end 
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standards” group) responded similarly but 
were provided with explicit statements to be 
used as reference standards for the 1 and 11 
categories when judging the Form A items. 
The third group (the “middle standard” group) 
differed from the others only in that they were 
given an explicit reference statement for the 
midpoint category of 6. Some additional 
judgmental questions completed the question- 
naire. 

The results indicate that the explicit middle 
standard enhanced central tendency and the 
end standards counteracted it. The mean 
opinion position of the middle standard group 
was significantly different from that of the no 
standards group; but the position of the latter 
group was not different from that of the end 
standards group. Thus, a certain kind of 
change in judgments was found to be asso- 
ciated with a change in opinion position. The 
differences among the opinion positions of the 
groups were shown to be due primarily to an 
increase in acceptance of punitive items by the 
middle standard group. Under the end stand- 
ards and no standards conditions, opinions 0” 
the issue were found to be related to judgments 
of the scale positions of the Form A items. 
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STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF DREAMS: 
CLUES TO PERCEPTUAL STYLE" 
BERNICE T. EIDUSON 


Hacker Foundation for Psychiatric Research and Education 


ECENT experimental work (Klein, 1951) 

has supported the hypothesis that 
mAb i cain organizing 
dividual Es perceiving characterize each in- 
seem 16 6 hese cognitive _system-principles 
in the 7 as personality constants and, 
Peroandae s they select, organize, and distort 
emerged A a character trends that have 
experiments i e person’s development. Many 
Miller mo in this tradition (cf. Adams, 1957; 
=e have studied perception under 
the deve conditions, or in situations where 
Where eae has been very intensified, or 
grated fy igue or drugs have weakened inte- 
Wes, sa inctioning. It has been assumed in 
lane i A that perception occurs si- 
question usly on many levels of awareness. The 
styles Ae om whether the same cognitive 
normal w = been described mainly under 
ent levels oe cognition are found on differ- 
at the of consciousness. It is to this question 

is oe Seer investigation was directed. 

Who show 7 proposen to test whether persons 
tude of 4 eaerences 10) the perceptual atti- 
the ta ee as estimated from 
this dime ach test also differ predictably along 
tern of = sion in the perceptual response pat- 
bility ref eir dreams. The dimension of flexi- 
alte petens to the ability to vary shift, and 
Ness to oe pattern. It implies an open- 
and for ome a tolerance for free fantasy, 
versity į ility in emotion, a tendency toward 
Site is “4 aa of expression. Its polar oppo- 
against gidity, which reflects a tight defense 
e iea a change, a reluctance in 
acenc nting with the new, and a com- 
mpiric, with the original perceptual response. 
(Klein = studies by Klein (1951) and others 
sing| Schlesinger, 1951) have yielded in- 
mr cd impressive indications that this 
E one of the regulatory 
rk h, s in cognition. Our own preliminary 
as suggested that the flexibility-rigidity 


uP 
re 
res 


Crea 
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s of pied in part at the XVth International Con- 
sychology, Brussels, 1957. 
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dimension was appropriate to performances 
both on the Rorschach test and in dreams. 

The Rorschach and dream situations were 
selected for perceptual study for two reasons: 
first, the states of psychological awareness 
that they represent are different—the dream 
reflects functioning when defensive and inte- 
grating mechanisms are relaxed, with the usual 
spatiotemporal, reality-oriented cues aban- 
doned, except as they are instituted in report- 
ing the dreams; the Rorschach occurs in the 
waking state and expresses the highly individ- 
ualistic primary modes of perception only as 
they are subordinated to the logical, rational 
framework that the test situation demands. 
Secondly, both are perceptual situations that 
occur naturally in the clinical therapeutic ex- 
perience. We were interested in seeing whether 
clinical material could be felicitously used in 
perceptual studies and perhaps provide a 
source of data not normally available in the 


laboratory situation. 
METHOD 


Rorschach Criteria 

Rorschach records of 18 outpatients who were being 
ntensive treatment at & psychoanalytically 
ic were reviewe by three clinical psy- 
he Rorschachs had 
he diagnostic study prior 
dy. ‘The psy- 
test material 


seen in i 
oriented clini 
chologists working inde 
been administere 


a priori criteria 
simultaneously, amount of sprea u 
for each response, variety of maja 
n the first response, variability 
variability in sequence, degree o 
degree of constriction o! 
Judges were 
f these 


d in use 


record, nu! card. 
free to decid 
criteria in each case., 
corrected for continuity, W 


AE The F ratio ob- 
estimate of agreement among . 


d; 
ae indicated that the 
eyond what 


i up was 
ranking tie oing of the total grouP, 
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jects at each end of the ranking were selected to form 
the population for this investigation. 


Subjects 


The total group was composed of four men and eight 
women ranging in age from 23 to 37. Two men and four 
women were rated as “‘flexibles,” and their Tange in age 
and educational background was roughly similar to the 
six “rigids.” All had been diagnosed as presenting 
neurotic or character disorders. All of the Ss had been 
in treatment from 6 to 18 months prior to the start of 
this investigation. They were known to be persons who 
were so intensively involved in treatment that they 

were producing dreams regularly during their thera- 
peutic hours. The patients were unaware that they were 
Ss, and there has been no indication that the process of 
their psychotherapy was affected in any untoward way 


by their being used as research Ss without their knowl- 
edge. 


Dream Protocols 


Psychotherapists were instructed to record verbatim 


all dreams produced during course of treatment in the 
five-week 


in all) were collected, 

New techniques of analysis had to be adopted for 
treatment of the dream material for the 
Classically dream analysis 
Leavitt, 1957) has dealt 
imagery and its expression 
displacement and condens: 
was taken as the scorable 
any interpretation of content. Previous study of sensory 
modalities employed in dreams (Freud, 1950; Knapp, 
1956) had pointed Preponderantly to their visual 
character. In our work, however, we were interested in 
the readiness for fluctuation, shift, and variability as it 
was revealed in the sense imagery. 

The concrete dream imagery was rated on the follow- 

ing categories that were presented on check list forms to 
sychotherapists: a f 
P a. Sense modalities employed—(visual, 
tactual, kinesthetic, olfactory) 

b. Degree of intensity of Imagery—(rated on a five- 
point scale from “very intense or vivid? to 
“faint”’) i 

c. Amount of affect accompanying imagery— 

i (three-point scale: none or minimal; some or 
moderate; great or strong) F 

d. Kind of affect accompanying imagery—(five- 

point scale varying from “very pleasant” to 
“very unpleasant”) — . 

Psychotherapists were given criteria for rating of 

dream imagery and were given pretraining. At no time, 

however, were the psychotherapists informed about the 
> 


auditory, 
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im 4 
perceptual dimension under investigation. The verbatim 


recording of dreams permitted independent rating of 
raw data by the investigator, and all discrepancies of 
more than one scale point were discussed and re-evalu- 
ated with the therapist. On a group of 20 dreams, the 
interrater agreement (psychotherapist and investigator) 
was .86. n 

Each dream was rated according to the categories 
listed above, and then the total set of dreams for cach 
S tabulated. Totals were converted to percentages t0 
allow for difference in the number of dreams reported by 
Ss during the period of investigation. Then, to provide 
an estimate of flexibility or rigidity in dream imagery: 
the percentages were analyzed in terms of the following 
a priori criteria: 

A. Total number of sense modes used simultane- 
ously. (Percentage of times 1, 2, 3 modes use 
together in the S’s series of dreams) , 

B. Incidence of variance in primary mode in which 
imagery was expressed, (Percentage of times 
primary mode was visual; percentage of times 
primary mode, auditory; etc.) 

C. Spread of modes when visual mode was primary 


Š a vas ace 
one used. (Percentage of times visual was 2 i 


companied by auditory; by tactual; by 
auditory and tactual; etc.) ë 

D. Variation in intensity with which images we 
expressed. (Percentage of times there was h 
change in degree of intensity from that whic 
S used most frequently, the modal response) 

E. Variation in amount of affect attached 
imagery. (Change from average [mode]) a 

F. Variation in kind of affect attached to image!" 
(Change from average [mode]) 


RESULTS 


The experimental hypothesis was tested by 
correlating each S’s rank on the flexibility h 
rigidity dimension in the dream imagery wit 
his rank on the dimension as evaluated m 
his Rorschach test performance. In order 3 
obtain the Ss’ ranks on dream imagery, f” 
the nonparametric sum of ranks was appli’ 
to each of the above criteria to test the sig?! 
cance of the difference between means of e” 
who had been grouped as “rigid” or “flexib Its 
on the basis of their Rorschachs. The result* 
showed all but one of the variables to be ak 
nificant (Table 1). Therefore, Ss who had pee 
rated as “flexible” on their Rorschachs i 
generally rated as “flexible” when the e 
gories for flexibility in dream Te wi 
considered individually, Then with the m eiea 
scores of the total group of 12 Ss as the a 
points in each of the categories, each S’S Prg 
formance was ranked in the five categori 
which had shown significance. The final oe 
ordering of Ss on the flexibility-rigidity dim 
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sion j , 
Fa re imagery was obtained by taking 
A Hy mean) of these ranks. 
cant at a ogee coefficient of .74, signifi- 
ratings of a obtained when the 
a ann ility-rigidity in Rorschach test 
in dream : ere compared with those found 
their mode te Persons who are flexible in 
thus tend tT arte Rorchach responses 
of image es e similarly flexible in their use 
Pelee in dreams. 
in a aes of Flexibility-Rigidity 
tating on the aiat validity for the 
ins sex e flexibility-rigidity dimension in 
“flexible” $ sought by evaluating whether the 
Way in satis mately functioned in a flexible 
Whether the UB Aspects of their behavior and 
Efue “rigid” Ss displayed rigidity in 
eir i ried Psychotherapists who knew 
to rate the r patterns intimately were asked 
Sonal relation in these areas: work, interper- 
aginative fe attitudes toward self, im- 
emotional i onnl resourcefulness, and 
Which the de havior. A four-point scale in 
Suished w egrees of flexibility were distin- 
Structed rls Psychotherapists were in- 
o which ri flexibility referred to the extent 
Shifts he S showed variation, instabilities, 
unsteadinesses in his behavior 
Leresteg ley were also told that we were in- 
Change (hg sme in the amount of shift or 
Variabilit ehavior rather than in what this 
Picture sl ie in the patient’s personality 
“Xibility ¢ therefore that a high degree of 
tential Rca for some patients signify the 
ifferent so apa and varied responses 
ie the | l uations, while for others 1t might 
Ìctabili ack of directiveness or the unpre- 
of qty in behavioral response. Thi t 
d © stud : response. this par 
tea y was done four w 


M collecti ecks after the 
= the hae had been discontinued and 
tte Ne time psychotherapists were in- 
Study, out the perceptual dimension under 


To ob tain 


ok or “flexible” 


a composite rating of 
nical 


ES m m behavior for each S, the cli 
Were ay ade in each of the five specific areas 
(Table yeräged, each having equal weight 
(2.5) Stirs The mean of the four scalar points 
Reneray ved as the cutting-off point for the 
Table 5 Tating as “flexible” or “rigid” (cf. 
“ontinge Using Fisher’s exact test on 2K 2 

Ney tables, the independence of ratings 
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TABLE 1 
Rank Orper RATINGS oF “FLEXIBLES” AND “Ricips” 
on DREAM IMAGERY VARIABLES 


Subject Variables* 
Number 
Ar| B** e D E* F* 
= 
“Rigid” sub- 
jects 
2 6 | 10 9| 7 75) 2 
3 12} 8 9| 2 12 8 
6 9 | 12 12 | 12 7.5 | 11.5 
7 6| 7 11 | 11 9 11.5 
8 10 | 11 9| 5 5 10 
11 irj 9 71 9 11 9 
“Flexible” 
subjects 
1 6| 4.5] 5j 2 4 4 
4 1} 4 1| 35] 3 1 
5 2] 6 6 | 10 10 3 
9 gi 4.5/3) § 2 5.5 
10 4] 2 A 3S 1 7 
12 3] 3 2| 6 6 5.5) 
a Variable A—Total number of sense modes used simulta- 


neously; B—Incidence of variance in primary mode in which im- 
agery was expressed; C—Spread of modes when visual mode was 
primary one used; D—Variation in intensity with which images 
were expressed Variation in amount of affect attached to 
imagery; F—Variation in kind of affect attached to imagery. 
*.05 critical point for smaller rank totals for m = 6, m2 = 6 = 26 
(White, 1952; Wilcoxon, 1945), computed on only one side. 
e» 01 critical point for smaller rank totals for m = 6,1 = 6 
= 23 (White, 1952; Wilcoxon, 1945), computed on only one side. 


ual function and of dream imagery was 
1948). 
between dream imagery and 
significant 


of act 
tested (Finney, 
The correlation 
overt behavioral functioning was 
at the .05 level. This would confirm the hy- 
pothesis that flexibility operates with a high 
degree of consistency in the S’s style of per- 
and in his everyday functioning. It sug- 


ceiving 
gests that such organizing modes may act as 
This relationship between 


“sets” for behavior. 
dreams and behavior: 
us that an appropriate 
for reflecting the flexibi 
in dreams. 

With respect to P: 
for specifi ignificant lac! 
ence was found betwe 1 
dream imagery and in at itude 
This was the only area 
level of significance. Howev 
of interpersonal relationshiP™ fu 
havior, and ideational reso 


significant at the 10 leve 


al functioning also assures 
measure was develope 


lity-rigidity dimension 


er a 
hotherapists rating 
hea k of independ- 


| (when 
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TABLE 2 
RATINGS OF FLEXIBILITY-RIGIDITY IN BEHAVIOR 
Variables 
1 Rating on 
Subjects Interpersonal Attitudes Toward Ideational Baotian Flexibility Dimen? 

Work Relationships Self Resourcefulness PEA 

3 4 3 i ff 

a É 1 3 1 1 r 
3 1 1 1 1 1 r 
4 ae 3 4 2 3 £ 
5 3 3 3 3 4 f 
6 2 2 3 3 3 ; 
7 2 4 2 4 4 T 
8 4 2 2 2 2 r 
9 4 4 4 3 4 Í 
10 2 4 3 3 3 f 
11 3 2 2 2 2 r 
12 1 3 4 3 2 f 

F = — 2, = 5.18 
xy = 12 xy = 2.83 xy = 5.18 xy = 2.83 xy = 2.83 xy = 5. 
p >.50 p <.10 p <.05 $ <.10 p <.10 p < 05 


A No work history. 
b Obtained by getting mean of ratings listed and using mean of 


with a Yates correction was applied), sug- 
gesting a tendency toward consistency in these 


specific areas of behavior and imagery (cf. 
Table 2). 


Discussion 


In this study the same cognitive style prin- 
ciple has been shown in behavior on different 
levels of psychological awareness. In the dream 
where ego controls are relaxed and the prim- 
ary process takes dominance, the flexibility- 
rigidity style principle was found to operate 
as a mode of organizing perception, as it does 
in the cognitive test situation administered 
under normal waking conditions, In the study 
of overt behavioral functioning the same cog- 
nitive style principle was also observed. Be- 
cause of the limitations presented by this 
circumscribed procedure, this can at best be a 
tentative conclusion demanding more refine- 
ment and validation. However, the results 

point to the need for exploring perception 
under a variety of differing conditions of 
go as to the significance of „these 
findings directs attention to the possibility 
that precursors of oe T patterns 
that we see in rational logical secon ary proc- 
exist in primary process thinking. 
esses may imary thought processes have 
Classically, pri being mainly unorganized 
been described as being Re or Sash E ee 
but the question is whether P. 


scalar points (2.5) as cut-off point. 


cipitates of the organization which ultimately 
the ego displays are contained therein. é 
early psychoanalytic position stated that a 
id, out of which the ego was derived, was C0 


i 
h 


: : er, ` 
pletely chaotic and without order; howeve" 


psychoanalysis today holds that from the se 
first the original endowment shows primiti 
ego regulatory mechanisms, that there is g 
period in the individual’s life when some = 
gestion of these mechanisms is not found, ady 
that even in reflex activities these are eo | 
operative. This study suggests that the “ae 
tive ego formation is likely to have struct en 
dimensions, and that in early even 
these may set the stage for the percep ur- 
response pattern which we see in adult P 
poseful and directed function. s pro" 
One further bit of clinical data is K 
vocative. Among the material available Ge ture 
S was the predominating symptom Proms 
Inspection of this showed that the rs ip 
of the Ss in the flexible group were alike e 
that all were primarily directed out on a 
environment: four showed impulsive bene 
with sexual acting out or difficulties acte 
authority, and two were paranoid chat 
disorders. tra 
The patients in the rigid group by co? io 
tended consistently to show symptoms awe 
were directed inwardly, or toward themse gsi 
two, psychosomatic or conversion disor qee 
three, depressions; one, phobias. The imP 


Tae 


STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF DREAMS 


it of this alignment are not clear but are 
me ge of differences similar to those re- 
oo oar pase of aggression and 
ha E lochemical correlates—for example, 
en work of Funkenstein, King, and 
“sl A (1954) and others (Eiduson, Crump- 
be “ > mil, 1957) who have related direction 
e ea to the epinephrine-norepineph- 
pes This relationship points to a 
Te avenue for further research, although 
fy re generalization of the correlates of 

Pothesized attitudes does not explain the 
Processes involved. 


SUMMARY 


Poe experiment was directed to the ques- 
pind whether the same perceptual style 
namna es thag have been described under 
ent eet peg conditions are found on differ- 
hypothe Sof consciousness. The experimental 
ences int was that persons who show differ- 
rigidit the perceptual attitude of flexibility- 
also Gane estimated from the Rorschach test 
epe er predictably along this dimension 1n 
ie response pattern of their 
Ment at welve patients in intensive treat- 
were ad a psychoanalytically oriented clinic 
Was a s the Rorschach test, which 
a priori or degree of flexibility on a number 
who Tere criteria. From each of the subjects, 
eir the producing dreams regularly during 
45 in or auie hours, a mean of 13 dreams 
agery 8 ) was collected. Concrete dream im- 
according | analyzed for flexibility or rigidity 
Were co 8 to a number of a priori criteria which 
aa eren appropriate to the material. 
esis, Rati, confirmed the experimental hypoth- 
jects in S ngs as to the flexibility shown by sub- 
unctionis areas of overt behavior and in their 
ing in general also bore out the rating 
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of flexibility or rigidity displayed in dream 
imagery. The findings indicate that in psy- 
chological behavior at varying levels of aware- 
ness there is consistency in the operation of 
the cognitive style principle of flexibility- 
rididity, and suggest the importance of further 
exploration of perception under different con- 
ditions of consciousness. 
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s is an experimental study of auto- 
nomic responses of prejudiced and un- 
prejudiced persons viewing interracial 

situations. Changes in galvanic skin resistance, 
finger pulse, duration and amplitude of heart 
beat, and duration of heart cycle were re- 
corded. The relationship of these measures to 
race attitudes as indicated both by scales and 
by open-ended interviews suggests that atti- 
tude-response syndromes include emotional 
tensions and affective feeling tones not under 
the individual’s direct voluntary control or 
subject to his conscious examination. Experi- 
mental exploration of this more subtle dimen- 
sion of attitude behavior may lead to a clearer 
understanding of the concept “attitude.” 
Most direct approaches to the assessment of 
attitudes rest upon at least two tacit assump- 
tions: (a) that people can introspectively assess 
what their attitudes are (or “would be” under 
some hypothetical circumstance) toward the 
attitude object in question, and (b) assuming 
that people do know what their attitudes are, 
that they are both willing and able to com. 
municate these faithfully to the investigator. 
This foundation of assumptions, upon which 
modern structured attitude scaling rests, 
stands in need of critical examination, We 
question whether all attitudinal phenomena 
exist for subjects on such a verbalized level of 
awareness as to permit them to look into them- 
selves, and then say, in effect, “this is how un- 
favorable I am.” If this aspect of a person’s 
image of himself is unclear, there is scant pos- 
sibility that it can be effectively communicated 
to the investigator, regardless of his ingenuity 
in constructing orderly scales. Furthermore, 
if attitudes include deep-seated emotional 
orientations, respondents may be incapable 

n wledge our indebtedness to the 
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his time and eq ents. The recording of physiological 
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altogether of either perceiving or comminit n 
ing such information. Measurement of suc 
emotional orientations is not possible with 
traditional paper-and-pencil techniques. 
This is not to say that structured scales an 
paper-and-pencil techniques are useless. On 
the contrary, we have used them extensively 
in the present research. The point is vail 
that they do not yield the whole picture © 
attitudinal behavior, but provide an image © 
only one dimension, the verbal. seal 
We find it useful to conceive of attitudina 
phenomena as a multidimensional comple” 
without any assumption of a one-to-one pe 
respondence between the dimensions. a 
dimension is the emotional orientation we $ê r 
to examine; another is the verbalized behav!0”’ 
still a third dimension includes overt apprort e 
avoidance acts which to many seem to be id 
“teal” behavior that attitude scales i 
Predict. All of these are actual behaviors 2 
constitute important aspects of the clan 
complex. Such phenomena exist as recur 
behaviors, and the task of attitude reseat® y 
as conceived here, is a search for consiste”! 
of response within these dimensions.” 
Although existence of such dimly perc 
feeling states is not difficult to demonstr? 
their measurement proves to be a somew af 
more exacting task. For example, many Fé 
sons who have had experience in interwi*® at 
white people about their attitudes to” ‘i 
Negroes have felt a shortcoming in stan are 
paper-and-pencil techniques. Individuals | 


. py years 
? The reviews of the literature of the past thirty, $054 ) 
by Allport (1935), Campbell (1950), and Green. ay 
all stress that one characteristic is almost Un of be 
mentioned in attitude definitions: consistency sect of 
havior, either in action toward the attitude © quate’ 
in verbalizing about it. This usage, in effect, J 

the term attitude to a probability (of recur" ed oy 
havior). Campbell’s definition, as paraphras soe, 
Green, expresses this focus: “An individual $ | DA 
attitude is an enduring syndrome of respons yo 
sistency with regard to a set of social objects- finit 
theorists more specifically include in their de on 
some statement concerning “emotional pean 
“affective feeling states,” or some similar pht@ 


eived 
te, 
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AUTONOMIC RESPONSES AND RACE ATTITUDES 


eae encountered who are determined to 
only oe about the “Negro question,” not 
strict] e a pee but to themselves. The 
interviews i al picture that emerges from such 
favorable Re of a person who is generally 
Bers te his attitudes toward Negroes. But 
another ve responses speak eloquently of 
clenched ee oe certain uneasiness, the 
atmosphe the restless stirring, the new 
ollowin pets forced friendliness—all of this 
easygoing rie J upon a pleasant, relaxed 
sion of Lid re a built around a discus- 
observed a ectively neutral topic. We have 
rst questio e change occurs when the 
e intervi n about Negroes is asked. Although 
subtle a may be quite aware of these 
Which to conti ordinarily lacks techniques with 
SPonses, control, quantify, or record such re- 
tig eatin of this sort led the writers 
in situations oF, a study of emotional tensions 
autonomic r of race relations, as indicated by 
Tesponses t esponses. The relationship of such 
tained } © measures of race attitudes ob- 
meaningful ex structured methods may allow 
imensi exploration of this neglected 
Š lon of attitudes. 
A in may be stated as follows: 

Ponse ass, ere consistencies in autonomic re- 
d N ga with exposure to objects 
attit des? ich persons have (scale-measured) 
“sh oo are measurable associations be- 
Volvement nomic responses and attitudinal in- 
Measure d) what is the direction of the (scale- 
ersongs m attitudinal involvement? Do those 
nse t ost unfavorable in their verbal re- 
Pronoune, ve attitude-object manifest more 
More fin autonomic responses than those 
'S the orane in their verbal responses? Or 
everse true? 


METHOD 


The; ; 
attitugn Stigating involved three phas 
autonoms esting program, the measurem! 
the posto responses to attitude stimuli, 

Stexperimental interview. 


he Am 
Attitude-Testing Program 


Ubje 
SO the Ra (Ss) were selected on the basis of scores 
5 mmated Differences scales.* These scales re- 
r = - 
Vese S et tailed description of the manner in which 
ents, ete Were constructed, their reliability coeffi- 
» see Westie (1953). 


es: the 
ent of 
and 
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quire the S to indicate the degree to which he is willing 
to associate (in a variety of social settings) with Negroes 
of a variety of socioeconomic levels as compared to 
whites of comparable socioeconomic levels. The total 
based on the summated differences between 
responses to whites and Negroes of the same socio- 
economic level, provides an index of positive or negative 
verbal attitudes toward Negroes. This battery of scales, 
made up of some 500 items, was administered to 250 


freshmen students at a large university. From this popu- 
lation, a control group of 23 Ss was matched in over-all 
tal group of 


frequency distribution with an experiment 
the same size in terms of age, Sex, social class, resi- 
dential history, and previous contact with Negroes. The 
experimental (“prejudiced”) group was selected from 
students who scored in the upper 25% of the Summated 
Differences scale, while the control (“unprejudiced”) 
group was drawn from those scoring in the lower 25% 
of the distribution. Half of each group were males, the 


other half females. 


The Laboratory Study 


In the laboratory study, the 
exposed individually to a series of colored photographic 
slides depicting whites and Negroes in various situa- 
tions. During these presentations the S was connected 
to apparatus designed to measure GSR (galvanic skin 
response), FP or finger pulse volume (measured by 
plethysmograph), amplitude and duration of heartbeat 
(measured by electrocardiograph), duration of heart 
cycle (time required for the heart to pass from one state 
to the same state again, as measured by cardiotachom- 
eter). The physiological measures required about an 
hour per S. The data were gathered during a 12-week 


osed and photographed 
ected through 


score, 


Ss of each group were 


period. 

The colored slides were pi 
specifically for this study. They were proj 
a port into a small air-conditioned room where the S 
sat relaxed in a chair. Each slide portrayed two “good- 
looking” young adults sitting side-by-side looking at 
each other with a pleasant, friendly expression. One 
slide was included for each possible combination of 
ales, whites and Negroes. In addition to 
a set of four single-person slides was 
of each race an 
ximat 
dignifi 
ted persons 
d a partial view 


sex. The age of the person 
that of the 5: 
apparel; 
included 
of a window 
models appearing i 
Ss. The slides were 
of strong autonomic 
to the problem at hand. 


n the slides were 


thus designed to 2Y" 
reactions for reasons extraneous 


A suitable rest and standardization eee mrs 
allowed for each S after being attac E t e Latte 
Each S was then shown the 12 st u: 
single-person slides were show? 
by eight pair slides. 
second set, an indepe! 

ation was us 
eet Each slide was sho’ 


resentation. =. 
ar be oe s tonomic physiological 
ithoug! 
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slides were recorded, the present 
hed ot two of these: the GSR, recorded 
Trough electrodes placed on the palm, and finger 
pulse volume (FP), registered by an electrode at = 
end of the index finger. An index of change in GSI 
patterns was devised which states changes in skin 
resistance as a percentage of the resistance at the 
beginning of each stimulus presentation. Since the 
GSR activity was permanently recorded by a stylus on 
a recording drum, it was possible to synchronize such 
changes with the exact time of stimulus presentation. 
A similar system was used for recording FP changes. 
Amplified FP activity was permanently recorded ona 
separate drum paper, and synchronization of this record 
with the presentation of the stimuli was also possible.‘ 


The Post-experimental Interview 


Each S was interviewed immediately following the 
measurement of his physiological responses. During 
this hour-long session, which took place in an office 
far removed from the laboratory, the S responded to a 
variety of structured and open-ended questions in- 
tended to help in giving meaning to the physiological 
responses. Projective interpretations were clicited to 
slides comparable to those he viewed in the laboratory, 
and topics such as the S’s previous experiences with 
Negroes, his personal and social background, his refer- 
ence groups, and his degree of willingness to be photo- 
graphed with Negroes were explored. 


RESULTS 


Quantified variations in these physiological 
responses were arranged in a factorial analysis 
of variance design. The statistical analysis was 
complicated by the fact that each set of slides 
(single person slides vs. paired slides), and each 
physiological measure yielded separate data. 

In addition, for the GSR, the continuous 
kymograph records provided several ways of 
obtaining measures of the results. Thus, GSR 
responses to the single-person slides were 
analyzed on the basis of measures made during 
the first third of the 30-second period during 


4 Space does not permit discussion of details concern- 
ing the apparatus, the recording devices, the nature of 
the laboratory, methods of translating response records 
into quantitative indices, etc. The apparatus is de- 
scribed in detail in Davis, Siddons, and Stout (1954). 
The procedure employed in the quantification of the 
kymograph records was relatively simple. For the finger 

ee pecarels the greatest amplitude of finger pulse 
p lume for a 5-sec. period (2.5 to 7.5 sec. after onset of 
volu fae) wes divided by the greatest amplitude of FP 
ney a 5-sec. interval preceding the onset of 
v 
i ee measures were obtained by taking the maxi- 

The eak during a response period as a Proportion of 
mum p se amplitude before the onset of the stimulus. 
oie milim eter measures of the records were used 


in both cases. 
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which each S viewed each slide. Similarly, the 
last two thirds of each stimulus presentation 
provided the basis of another complete analy- 
sis. Still another analysis was made of changes 
in autonomic activity during each 30-secom 
stimulus period taken as a unit. From these 
various combinations, six analyses were com 
pleted. , he 
In the present paper only the analysis of % 
last two thirds of the stimulus period is pi 
sented. Although the results of the different 
analyses are quite similar, our data seem to a 
dicate that fullest response occurred nee 
this last 20-second period of the stimu j 
presentation.’ ; 
Table 1 shows the general statistical desigs 
and gives the mean level of finger pulse (I ‘is 
response to the single-person slides by vi 
categories of Ss to the different types of sli the 
In addition, the usual summary table for ses 
analysis of variance, based on the FP ee "9, 
to the single-person slides, appears m Ta ces 
A verbal summary of the significant a esi 
of variance in all unreported analyses iS 8! 
in Table 5. . FP 
Examination of Table 1 indicates hee fot 
activity was generally less for females re 
males, but Table 2 reveals that the aT 
is not significant. Similarly, the data in lowet 
1 show that prejudiced Ss had generally '0 
levels of FP response to the Negro slides enc& 
the unprejudiced Ss, but, again, the giie f 
is not significant. The reaction pater 
these two S groups to the white slides wert | re 
similar. However, statistically significa atti 
sults are evident when both S sex ane © gnd- 
tude are taken into account jointly. This rot 
ing can be more clearly understoo «pc? 
5 The remaining analyses, including four a ge 
summaries and four tables of means, have Ins tut 
posited with the American Documentation. ublt 
Order Document No. 5848, from ADI Auxiliary 


: jbraty 
cations Project, Photoduplication Service Lie 5 fof 
Congress, Washington 25, D: GC, remitting roc oP 
35 mm. microfilm, or $1.25 for 6 by 8 in. PhO yicatio” 
Make checks payable to Chief, Photoc¥ 
Service, Library of Congress. E 

The analysis followed that suggested by 
(1950) for the situation where repeated OO 
are made on several groups of Ss. The mE s wil ir 
tween individual Ss and the stimulus conditio comp" 
a given group was taken as the error term an ase 
son between sets of columns. Mean squares pet” 
row comparisons are divided by a combine 


j ; . p yalue 
subjects” term to obtain the appropriate Fw 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN LEVE FIN 
SVELS OF FINGER PutsE (FP) RESPONSE TO THE SrNGLE-PERSON S: 


SLIDES 


Stimulus Variables 


White Slides Negro Slides 


Subject Variables 
White White Mean for N Mban f 
= Rare Mae CES Neer W g o 
Male: Prejudiced 
nprejudiced 755 953 854 953 978 966 
en 924 1.690 1.307 1.135 .970 1.052 
: Prejudiced 7 
Unprejudiced 1.224 1.376 1.300 1.744 1.252 1.498 
Mean tied .990 1.018 1.004 .873 .928 .900 
males 
Mean for females (840 1.322 1.081 1.044 974 1.009 
fan for prejudiced 1.107 1.197 cs 152 1.309 1.090 1.200 
EER a Doa m W B R 
d 35: .115 1.004 .949 976 


Note.—Lo 
as follows: wer numerical values indi maiclow 
Kee bests ea 
cates a 74% response change in the direction of 
Parin te 
“pee, ie A tess for white slides” with the 
types (Table 1 Slides” for each of the four 
Udiced femal e 1). Prejudiced males and prej- 
to the Ne ales both gave smaller FP reactions 
the aio than to the white slides.® 
unprejudic = unprejudiced males 
Tease in | ced females showed no such 
gro slides evel of FP response toward 
activit wy showing a higher level 
7 aa i his comparison suggests an 
ice and a. nship between degree of prej- 
E activit A aa response as measured by 
ever och his relationship is complicated, 
Benerally > the fact that the two sexes reacted 
Activity mn somewhat different levels of 
Tesponse : at is, while the direction of 
was similar for prejudiced persons of 


and 
dec 


Mrerse 


usu; r 

(Tat meer a numerical values found in such 
TA Ü; ne K females viewing Negro female slides 

acti: erica] välis careful interpretation. The 
Seem Y over th represents a 74% decrease in FI 
the S difficult t e preceding 30-sec. rest period. This 
the 3 Tterioles ae = for in terms of relaxation of 
When’ © volu; the finger. Rather, it would seem that 
If thi it more ie of the heart had increased to @ point 
betives is the an cancelled the constriction response- 
With he ed eh hea suggested inverse relationship 
Of hos ther res attitude and FP activity may Prov’ 
anti R to be a more complicated product 
componi and arterial constriction; @ product 
Variable nents are each related to the verbal atti- 
art stroke a different way. Independent measures 
e were attempted in the present research 
h on this problem 
Tetatio ble alterna- 
a on of the suggested inverse relationship 

ctivity and attitudinal predisposition. 


OG; 
Caseg 


response (see footnote 6). Ri 
11.000. A value such as 1.744 (prejud 
decreased FP activity. 


elative response ranges can be interpreted 
iced females responding to Negro 


TABLE 2 
"ARIANCE FOR FINGER PuLtsE RECORDS, 


ANALYSIS OF V. 
SINGLE-PERSON SLIDES 


Source of Variation df Pea F 
Between subjects 33 
a. Between subject types: 3 
1. Between sexes 1 83 +929 
2. Between attitude types 1} -46 515 
3. Sex X attitude interaction 1 | 4.26 4,770° 
b. Between subjects of same type 30 
1. Prejudiced males 7 
£ Unprejudiced males 7 
3, Prejudiced females 9 
4 Unprejudiced females j 
Within subjects “102 
a. Between stimulus conditions 3 
1. White vs. Negro slides 1| .00 +000 
2. Male vs. female slides 1| it .222 
3. Race X sex interaction 11.67 | 3.370 
b. Interactions, subjects, and stimulus | 99 
conditions 
1, Interaction between subject, types 9| -36 
and stimulus conditions 
2. Pooled interaction between indi- | 90 495 
vidual subjects and stimulus con- 
ditions 
Total 136 
d .05 level. 


+ Indicates significance at or beyo™ 

the greatest degree a T a 
iudiced males 

2 ee t allest response 


i an [apie 
lides, emale viewing Negro 


both sexes, 
was shown 
white female $ 
was by prejudice 

ae ble 3 
e ene of the Ce nels ve pa 

lapera ME : 
for lad group tended to give greater levels 


o »\- 
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TABLE 3 
Mean Levets or GSR RESPONSE, SINGLE-PERSON SLIDES, Last 34 or STIMULUS 


Stimulus Conditions 


White Slides Negro Slides 
Subject Categories a 7 Ween for 
i Whi ean Jor Negro Negro Negro 
Female Ue White Female Male Sef 
940 
+ judi -948 .981 -965 -932 957 “370 
Males iced 1920 1934 1927 s40 loot :87 
m 920 
: judiced .901 1.058 -980 -886 .953 . 
amales: Diea ea ‘928 1.111 11020 18902 1879 -886 
g 905 
f ales -934 -958 .946 .886 929 “903 
Tees tar eons 915 1.085 1.000 1889 1916 en 
Mean for prejudiced -925 1.020 -973 .909 -955 “378 
Mean for unprejudiced -924 1.022 -973 -866 -890 š 


of autonomic response to the Negro slides than 
did the unprejudiced group, suggesting a direct 
relationship between prejudice and GSR. In 
each of the three parallel analyses previously 
mentioned, a similar pattern of significant 
results appeared. 

Table 3 also reveals that GSR responses by 
all S types were consistently greater to slides 
portraying males than to those showing fe- 
males. The same situation prevails in all three 
analyses of the single-person slides, 

In summary of the FP and the GSR analyses 
of the single-person slides, prejudiced Ss mani- 
fested different levels of autonomic activity 
than unprejudiced Ss while viewing Negro 
slides as compared to white slides. Prejudice 
and FP activity tended to be inversely related, 
while prejudice and GSR activity tended to be 
directly related. In addition, the sex of the § 
influenced the level and direction of response, 

We turn now toa summary of the analyses 
of the pair slides, restricting our discussion to 
the GSR data. 

Table 4 shows the mean levels of response 
toward the various types of slides. A significant 
F value (see Table 5) was obtained for GSR 
reactions to slides portraying persons of the 
“same sex” versus those presenting “mixed 
sex” pairs. The means of the lower part of 
Table 4 show that Ss gave greater responses to 
slides portraying persons of the same p 

It should be kept in mind, however, that by 
the time the pair slides were presented to the 
Ss, they had already reacted to the set of 
dadleperon slides. The Ss tended generally 


to respond with lesser magnitude, indicating © 
“jading” effect had set in by the time that 
pair slides were presented. ? f the 
The statistically significant findings Sa 
experiment can be listed briefly as follows: 


Finger Pulse Analysis 


r ac- 
1. The degree of autonomic response ed 


companying exposure to the slides was ay 
to the sex and attitudes of the Ss taken ni- 
combination. The response of greatest mM ae te 
tude was by prejudiced males viewing ago 
female slides. The response of smallest ma ö 
tude was by prejudiced females viewing 
female slides (Table 1 and 2). d less®" 

2. Prejudiced Ss of both sexes showe Negt® 
levels of FP activity while viewing ile um 
slides as compared to white slides, whi eate 
prejudiced Ss of both sexes showed or bite 
reactions to Negro slides as compared a e- 
slides, suggesting an inverse relations les 
tween FP activity and prejudice (Ta 
and 2), 


Galvanic Skin Response Analysis lide 

1- Prejudiced Ss, in the single-person acd 
analysis, showed greater responses (Table 
Negro slides than did unprejudiced Ss 
3). 


f 
<0 
2. The Ss as a whole, regardless of 86 sê 


— 


. lo sÀ 
attitude, gave consistently greater resP? gr 


to slides portraying males than to slides ; 
traying females (Table 3). . the 5 

3. In the analysis of the pair slides, no 
as a whole showed higher levels of aut? 
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— TABLE 4 
Mean Levets or GSR RESPONSE, Parr SLIDES Last 3g oF STIMULUS 


Stimulus Variables 


Subject Variables Same-Race Slides Mixed-Race Slides 
S: Mi: Mean for 7 Me 
- me gea Mga ge Mgt ee” 
Males: Prejudi 
: judiced 
Oho 1.030 1.037 1.033 1.256 .93 
— prejudiced 1.046  .979 1.013 1.015 “O10 ed 
les: Prejudi 
ee ‘A 1.004 1.017 1.001 962 993 976 
—_ -953 -946 -950 11173 932 1.053 
or male: 
ean for females 1.038 1.008 1.023 1.136  .942 1.039 
ean for prejudiced -979 -982 -981 1.068  .963 1.015 
ean for unprejudiced 1.016 1.027 1.022 1.109 .964 1.036 
judice 1.000 963 -982 1.094 .941 1.018 
M Same-sex slides Mixed-sex slides 
ean for Prejudiced 1.062 991 
Mean for wmprejudiced 1.042 ‘952 
ean for EA 10 .925 
i 972 
TABLE 5 


SUMMARY OF SOURCES O! 


VARIANCE FOR ALL ANALYSES 


Significant? Source 


Physiologi 
Vanggical Slide | Stimulus 
Stimuli Period of Variance 
Fp 3 
Single- First 14 
person of 
slides pe- 
GSR F riod 
sita First White vs. Ne- 
erson g of ro slides 
slides ne 5 
riod 
Male vs. Fe- 
G male slides 
S - 

R Single- Last 24 White vs. Ne- 
person of pe- gro slides 
slides riod 

Male vs. Fe- 
é male slides 
S , 

i Single- Entire White vs. Ne- 
person pe- gro slides 
slides riod 

Male vs. Fe- 
Q male slides 
SR ` 
Pair First 44 none 
slides of pe- 
GSR ; riod 
Pair Last 2g Same-sex VS- 
slides of pe- mixed-sex 
GSR f riod slides 
Pair Entire none 
slides pe- 
riod 


* Si 
Bni 
ficant at the .05 level, 


Direction of Relationship 


(See Tables 1 and 2) 


to white slides with 


Average S’s response greater 
er to Negro slides 


prejudiced S’s response great 


Response greater to male slides for all S types 


er to white slides 


Average S’s response great 
i if e greater to Negro 


with prejudiced S’s respons 
slides 4 
Response greater to male slides for all S types 
ite slides 

Average S’s response greater to white 
with prejudiced S’s response greater to Negro 
oa ides for all S types 


Response greater to male sl 


x slides for all S 


Response greater to same-se 


types 
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response toward slides portraying persons of 
the same sex as compared to mixed sex pairs 
(Table 4). 

Discussion 

How do these findings bear on the problem 
as stated originally? The most simple and 
general answer that can be given to this ques- 

tion is that responses to attitude objects 
include nonrandom autonomic physiological 
patterns that are related to characteristics of 
the S, characteristics of the object, and combi- 
nations of these characteristics. There is 
evidence that the attitudinal predispositions of 
our Ss, as measured by our attitude scales, were 
related to some extent to their autonomic 
response patterns. There is also ample evidence 
that the response patterns were complicated 
by the influence of other variables. The sex 
category of the S operated in various ways to 
determine partially the direction and magni- 
tude of response. In addition, a person’s auto- 
nomic responses were influenced by the racial 
and sexual categories of the attitude object, 
and the ways in which attitude objects were 
paired together. 
What do these data mean in terms of tradi- 
tional categories of affective orientation? It 
cannot be assumed that conspicuous physio- 
logical changes manifested by an S upon being 
exposed to a stimulus object indicates simple 
favorability or unfavorability toward the 
attitude object, regardless of his scale- 
measured attitudes toward that object. It is 
easy to fall into thinking, especially when the 
stimuli are “race objects,” that high response 
indicates a negative attitude. Actually, such 
responses could be due to a number of condi- 
tions. Conflicting feelings, indecision, or even 
positive involvement might result in large 
autonomic responses. _ There are probably 
many other interpretative possibilities besides 
these. The present research makes no attempt 
to assign simple meaning to the responses. 
Our aim was to determine if measurable pat- 
terns of autonomic physiological response 
exist and, if so, are they related to scale 
measured attitudes? 

Finally, in attempting to evaluate the 
experimental data, two aspects of our gt 
should be kept in mind. First, it would have 
been easy to design the slide stimuli e 
larger autonomic responses were evoked. It 
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will be recalled that our slide stimuli were 
deliberately made “conservative.” That 15, 
suggestive poses, body contact, unusual 
clothing, or facial expressions were deliberately 
avoided, so that if autonomic responses OC- 
curred it came in spite of the avoidance of these 
secondary cues. Further explorations of this 
problem could well include more open por- 
trayal of emotion-arousing interracial scenes. 
There is every reason to presume that response 
consistencies under such circumstances woul 

be more clear-cut. Another variable that 
might well be introduced is the influence of 
well-defined social roles. For example, the 
Negro man and white girl portrayed together 
might evoke entirely different response pat- 
terns depending upon whether they were 
shown lying on a beach together clad 1? 
bathing suits, or talking together in a church 
with the Negro in a clergyman’s robes. Such 
social roles were not included in the present 
research, but they may importantly influence 
attitudinal responses. 

The second aspect of method which may 
have placed limitations on the magnitude ° 
response is the order in which the slides wet 
presented. Every § viewed the four sing 3 
person slides before being presented the p% i 
slide stimuli. It is clear that there was a te? 
ency for GSR activity to become dampen 
with rapidly presented stimuli. Since the on 
for the pair slides were collected during Ye 
last half of the laboratory session, differen” 5 
between reactions might tend to be obscur% 
Further experimentation should use a red s 
number of stimuli. One or two prelimina™ 
at the start, followed by not more than 
or five should be a maximum. 

In terms of their implications for th 
tude concept, the over-all results indicate 
attitudinal responses include autonomic P =. 
iological activity that is related to the at”. 
dinal characteristics of the individua are 
measured by more standard means.” TESS j- 
also related to the sex of the responding ' 
vidual and to features of the object of resp? ) 
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7A recent article by Rankin and Campbell Ce! 
analyzes GSR responses of male students tO 2 ment 
by the ingenious device of having a Negro ember w, 
touch the Ss while “adjusting” the apparati peti 
problem of attributing the response to the racia “iy ” 


cles x T 
of the situation vs. a reaction to a particular pe 
discussed. 


ê atti- 
that 


| iiss 


a 


A 


AUTONOMIC RESPONSES AND RACE ATTITUDES 


any there is little point in attempting to 
hers pret these physiological responses as the 
to eos apa Rather, it seems more useful 
o em t hese responses as another dimension 
ms itudinal behavior to be considered along 
a the verbal and overt action dimensions. 
eo one need not assume that this 
cae sion must correspond with other dimen- 
Heats Lacy fashion, it would seem 
to ee useful and empirically possible 
on “a the nature of the relationship 
alt t $ various dimensions for particular 
findin, i ‘under given circumstances. Our 
Resa ever modest, indicate that further 
dt wal Sae these lines may prove useful 
finde 4 or clarifying the construct ‘“‘atti- 
ches ut also for increasing our knowledge 
empirical referents of the construct. 


SUMMARY 


aa ii was to determine if autonomic 
Ghiteces ¢ was associated with exposure to 
measur AS which individuals have (scale- 
ire e ) attitudes. That is, do persons who 
Geta avorable in their verbal response to 

Tespos also manifest different autonomic 
© tho es to slides portraying Negroes than 

onser hua favorable in their verbal re- 
males a at 46 subjects, half of whom were 
Preju da half females, were divided into a 
RS aa and unprejudiced group on the 
Enes a verbal attitude test. They were 

kere posed to photographic slides portraying 

es and whites in various combinations 
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of race and sex. The finger pulse and GSR 
activity of each subject was recorded during 
these presentations. 

The data indicate that greater GSR re- 
sponses (but smaller FP responses) were given 
to Negro slides by prejudiced subjects, but the 
autonomic activity was influenced by the sex 
of the subject as well as the race and sex char- 
acteristics of the stimulus slides. Such auto- 
nomic activity may be considered as another 
dimension of attitudinal behavior to be con- 
sidered along with the verbal and overt action 
dimensions. Additional research is needed be- 
fore simple meaning can be assigned to the 


involvement of autonomic activity in attitu- 


dinal behavior. 
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AND . 
CHANGES IN SELF-ESTEEM UPON IMPULSIVENESS 
MER DELIBERATION IN MAKING JUDGMENTS! 
JAMES E. DITTES 
Yale University 


EVERAL important and frequently studied 
phenomena involving judgments depend 
for their effect upon a variable that is 

usually taken for granted and assumed to be 
constant: the occurrence of cognitive closure. 
All but the most trivial situations that call for 
judgment are characterized by ambiguity and 
incompleteness in the information that can be 
grasped initially and by the possibility of 
continuing assimilation of information. The 
state of ambiguity and the assimilation of 
information end when a person forms a closure, 
that is, when he stops deliberating and per- 
ceives a clear structure, coherence, or meaning. 

Studies of conformity or rigidity generally 

present an individual with a piece of informa- 
tion and determine how closely his judgment 
approximates some previous judgment, either 
his own oranother’s. Variations in the readiness 
with which the subject forms any judgment at 
all, however, are generally overlooked. But 
without a closure, the apparent rigidity or 
conformity could not occur, and there exists 
the strong possibility that the two variables 
are frequently confounded. A finding of strong 
conformity may mean no more than that the 
person is motivated to form a closure impul- 
sively and that he imposes on the material the 
most easily accessible structure or meaning, 
namely that provided by another, 

Similarly, other phenomena, such as field 
dependence, suggestibility, ethnocentrism, re- 
sistance to free association in psychotherapy, 
several types of intellectual inefficiency, and 
some characteristics of obsessive behavior 
may frequently be confounded with the vari- 
able of closure and may be related as members 
of the “closure family.” The possibility appears 
great enough to warrant an attempt to study 
the closure phenomenon itself and to discover 
some of its determinants, preliminary to an 


i ion at Yale Univer- 

z n a doctoral dissertation ai e 
i paeo O eau is due members of the commit- 
ie Acts R. Cohen, George F. Mahl, and Leonard 
wW Doob, Chairman. Robert Hyatt rendered valuable 


assistance in conducting the experimental sessions. 


attempt to unravel it from “pure” conformity, 
“pure” rigidity, etc. 

Several lines of research have called atten- 
tion to impulsiveness of closure and have 
attributed it to “effort after meaning” (Bart; 
lett, 1932) or “intolerance of ambiguity 
(Cohen, Stotland, & Wolfe, 1955; Frenkel- 
Brunswik, 1949; Smock, 1955). Such a ton: 
ceptualization tends to isolate one extreme 0 
a variable and to regard it as a discrete chiar 
acteristic, fairly stable within any individual 
and diagnostic of particular personality cha 
acteristics. Closure may be impulsive ° 
delayed, but in every judgment it occurs. : 
is proposed here to regard impulsiveness oH 
delay as representing differing strengths © ai 
general response tendency to achieve ae 
These strengths can be measured by differ! es 
latencies in situations that also arouse as 
that oppose the closure tendency—e-8+ TX 
desire for a qualitatively superior judgment: 5 
strong response tendency produces closure f 
a lower threshold—i.e., with less informatii 
assimilated—than does a weaker respo” 
tendency. e 

Two determinants of the strength of closut 
are considered in this study. One is base om 
the assumption that the act of closure s of 
monly acquires a reward value as a mogi 
enhancing self-esteem. Self-esteem is reg de- 
as a general sense of self-assurance Or ° an 
quacy, depending on a variety of interna! © f 
external stimuli (including the apprOV®” ie 
others, achievements, and reassuring j 
verbalizations), all of which are desig” A 
here as sources of self-esteem. Any damal 5 
self-esteem, it may be hypothesized, ine iE 
the strength of the tendency to achieve © x i 
as one means of restoring or enhancing ality 
esteem. The other determinant is a ane fo 
characteristic designated as general desi” 
clarity. 

The assumptions and hypotheses 8 
this research may now be stated more € 
itly. si 

Assumption 1. The relation betwee? 


uidiv? 
xplif 


of 
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ai 
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est 5: 
sa Ae its sources is a negatively acceler- 
ike ae ge function, approaching asymp- 
is ae If self-esteem is low, a single 
If wall estecn es a relatively great increment. 
Provides rye: is already high, the same source 
Assum ea atively small increment. 
esteem a ion 2. The desire to increase self- 
which, m i as a drive, the strength of 
etween A e represented by the difference 
the projecte bree amount of self-esteem and 
Such a driv maximum. Various strengths of 
tical Abbess are represented in Fig. 1 as ver- 
of rien ste the curve and the level 
Motivates a his desire to increase self-esteem 
tional sour £ seeking and acquisition of addi- 
person seek: a Which particular sources a 
that have s depends on (a) the type of sources 
and which soy self-esteem value for him 
and (b) pours been reinforced in seeking 
ns stances, unity afforded by existing 
is iy el $ The act of achieving closure 
ersons cal nly acquired source of self-esteem. 
ave a cogni more self-assurance when they 
Teward Ba tive mastery of a situation. This 
experience ue of closure is the result of previous 
in which es a wide variety of circumstances 
Pendent ba pce: need satisfactions are 
ences ma “tei cognitive closure. Such experi- 
to name Mate as varied as the child’s learning 
Proval to eos for the sake of parents’ ap- 
e labelin e reduction of tension that follows 
Psychothersoy, clarification of emotions in 
which me . They include all the instances 
Needs, eve Hon. leading to the gratification of 
na pa as basic as hunger, is dependent 
Stimulus a meaningful appraisal of the 
ences in oa Individual and cultural differ- 
Closure ca; le amount of reward value that 
Upon diaas are to be expected, depending 
Such fp in learning experiences due to 
© rewar Pi as variation in parents’ tendency 
Wide a da cognitive achievements. But the 
™ the a, Ptive value of closure probably results 
Value į cquisition of a generally high rewar 
i n any culture. 
a agg analysis makes t 
ion that closure is a source an 


he simpler 


assy; 
d that 


it 
Proyj 
actual face an increment of self-esteem. The 
acts are probably more complicated. 
unstructured 


e 
Presence of ambiguous, 
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DEPRIVING SUPPORTING 
SITUATION SITUATION 


Fic. 1. REPRESENTATION 
BETWEEN SOURCES AND 
(Assumed strength of motivation to increase self- 
esteem is represented by the distance between the 
curve and the 
strengths are indicated by lett 
with high and low levels of initia 
ing and supporting situations.) 
stimuli undoubtedly acquires threatening Or 
anxiety-arousing properties and, in effect, 
produces @ decrement in self-esteem. The 
derivation of the hypotheses would not be 
substantially affected if this assumption were 
made instead of, or in addition to, the assump- 
tion that closure increases self-esteem. 
Assumption 4. Among other determinants 
of the strength of the closure tendency, there 
seems to be a set of persistent and gener 
behavioral tendencies that may be designated 
as a desire for clarity. Such a trait may be 
indicated by the desire for explicit goals ani 
oses, for routine in aily tasks, for preci- 
sion of thought, and for ynambiguity 12 inter- 
personal relations. The desire for clarity may 
be regarded as & general e 
diverse origins and functions, ee Pa aT 


here, and firmly enough Gr 2 aona 
relatively autonomously i osure ten dency 


0) 
The i an function of the 


variation. 
is assumed to 
strength of the desire for clarity: 
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sis I: Persons whose self-esteem is 
Po threatened by the withdrawal or 
deprivation of a source of self-esteem are likely 
io show more impulsive closure than persons 
whose self-esteem is relatively guaranteed or 
enhanced by a similar source. This hypothesis 
follows directly from Assumptions 1, 2, and 
3. Deprivation increases drive to enhance 
self-esteem and hence increases striving for 
the acquisition of any available sources, in- 
cluding closure. The increased striving for 
closure, in effect, establishes a lower threshold, 
in terms of amount of information, at which 
closure is achieved. 

Hypothesis II: Among persons experiencing a 
situationally induced loss of self-esteem, those 
with lower general self-esteem show more impul- 
sive closure than those with higher general self- 
esteem. Aside from any single situational influ- 
ence, persons probably maintain a relatively 
even, persistent level of self-esteem, which is 
related to impulsiveness of closure independ- 
ently of situational differences. This relation 
is more likely to be apparent among persons in 
a situationally deprived condition than among 
those whose self-esteem is enhanced in the 
situation. When the situation is supporting, 
all self-esteem is pushed more or less uniformly 
high—on the flat part of the curve in Fig. 1. 
When the situation is depriving, however, the 
more persistent personality differences are 
effective. This relation is illustrated by the 
greater difference between Lines a and 6 than 
between Lines c and d in Fig. 1. 

Hypothesis III: The difference predicted by 
Hypothesis I is greater among persons with 

generally low self-esteem than among persons 
with generally high self-esteem. If general self- 
esteem is high, the addition or withdrawal of a 
single source within the situation has relatively 
little effect. If it is low, the variation of a 
single source has greater affect. In Fig. 1, the 
difference between Lines a and c is greater 
than the difference between Lines b and d. 

Hypothesis IV: Among persons not experi- 
encing a situational deprivation of self-esteem, 
those with greater general desire for clarity show 
more impulsive closure than those with less 
desire for clarity. This prediction follows 
directly from Assumption 4. Even in the 
absence of situational conditions motivating 
impulsiveness of closure, a strong general 
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desire for clarity may provide the motivation. 
However, when there is a strong motivational 
arousal of impulsiveness, as hypothesized for 
the condition of deprived self-esteem, the 
correlation between impulsiveness of closure 
and desire for clarity is likely to be obscured. 

Hypothesis V: The difference predicted y 
Hypothesis I is greater among persons wilh 
lower general desire for clarity than among 
persons with high desire for clarity. If Hypothe- 
sis IV holds, it necessarily follows that the 
situational difference tends to be effective only 
among persons with low desire for clarity. i 

The last four hypotheses, concerning thé 
interaction between the situational 2 
and the two personality characteristics, S¢ . 
esteem and desire for clarity, may be su 
marized as follows: When either personality 
characteristic is weak, the situation differen” 
has more effect, since then a person is De 
vulnerable to situational variation (Hypo 
eses III and V). When the situation SUPPA 
strong stimulation that has the same effect it 
the personality characteristic—i.e., when ji 
supports self-esteem or when it provides pat 
tive to closure—the effects of differences in raf 
Personality characteristic are obscured. the 
the situation is negative with respect tO is 
Personality characteristic—i.e., when there 
deprivation of self-esteem sources OT vee 
there is an absence of incentive to cage ogh 
the personality difference has greater © 
(Hypotheses II and IV). 


METHOD 
Subjects 


One hundred and four volunteers from the 
freshman class met in 20 small groups of prah 
members each for what they believed was “pnigue® 
intended to demonstrate good discussion tec. grou. 
Experimental procedures were replicated a an prize of 

Ss’ motivation was heightened by offering Be ouP 
$60 and prestigeful recognition to the discussi”) nat tbe 
performing the best, by letting the Ss believe up wer? 
discussion and task materials assigned their °° er 
chosen to meet topic preferences that they the Í 
pressed during recruiting, and by stressing made x 
portance of the research. A tape recording W85 resson 
each group’s discussion to emphasize the DE social 
that their discussion would be studied later PY 
scientists. 


ale 
sik 
essio® 


Manipulation of Self-Esteem i 


j 

to a “ial 

The first half of each session was devoted p tet 
cussion of juvenile delinquency, based on cas 
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Presented t 
three peli cider Tos discussion was interrupted 
mo p lis v members to rate eac P 
"Sion the following scale: ateeach:olier anny 
ow desirable is i i tee 
the grap ble is it that this person be kept in 
—extremely desirable 
—Very desirable 
Ape desirable 
Dot VAT Aea 
ie shay Araian, but he should be kept in 
a bem 8 rejected from the group. 
Dlained that th or the request for ratings, it was ex- 
low individual investigator was interested in knowing 
Situation, a embers appeared to adjust to such a 
Broup to impro at such ratings would also enable the 
members who ve its performance by eliminating any 
humbed thro epee detrimental to its success. Æ 
'scarded th ugh the ratings as they were made and 
_ During aa in a wastebasket. É 
linquency, £ intl 5 Su after the discussion of de- 
eae after pe oe she conversation to these ratings 
reved the sli ing Ss’ interest in seeing them, he re- 
i em. Each asin the wastebasket and distributed 
a thought nies thus allowed to see privately what 
Members, Thess the ratings made of him by the other 
advance ate ere, in fact, fictitious ratings prepared 
stebasket, N substituted for the originals in the 
eness of the ae ever indicated doubt of the genu- 
O that Ss would. 
ät Ss w oe P r 
ounced ne similarly interpret the ratings, E 
he had noticed the average ratings to 


Wa: 
in 


anni 


aroy 
fi und &* 5 = 
aind their M desirable.” In each group, some Ss 
Me at « ngs clustered at “extremely desirable,” 
“somewhat 


desirable,» pp, desirable,” and some at 
round the aie conditions were assigned at random 
of hipy three e table and varied for each session. 
Sy Bh average itions were intended to induce feelings 
Cle rect realon te low acceptance. Evidence of the 
Tepo ‘onnaire at an the conditions was obtained on a 
ee in Table ri conclusion of the session and is 
The id not differ Ss in the high and average condi- 
by “A oth reported t substantially in their reactions. 
simi, ‘tings, and being pleased rather than disturbed 
tio reactions ps on the other measures they showed 
a sin, S are pooled “onsequently, the data for these con- 
the Condition in reporting results and regarded as 
tion and ay of high acceptance. As compared with 
and t disturbed 4 conditions, Ss in the low condi- 
inp CY engai ed, less accepted, and less adequate; 
8 their me ged in the defensive maneuver of devalu- 
at segon ee in the group. 
the aleed, one of threat to self-esteem 
by t S were meh of the levels of acceptance, half 
haig Cir peers S the impression that the evaluation 
Ver believed was stable and unlikely to change, aP 
7 that the evaluation was conditional and 


to ely to 
Xa Teati change. An unstable rating WaS expecte 
Aayi same closure 


Direct meas- 
less clearly 


was also 


an ls among Ss who 
n gs generally achieved statisti 


e 
Predicted direction. These are reported in 
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TABLE 1 
Direct EFFECTS OF EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
es | pValue 
Measure® m a 
= 
High | Ave] Low Ee: 
g vs. Low 
Recall of received rat- | 3.5 | 2.6 1.8 | <.01 
ings 
Pleased or disturbed 4.0 | 2.0 | —.8| <.001 
Sense of adequacy ASN ET] 3.8] <.02 
among peers 
Valuation of group 5.0| 5.2] 4.3 | <-005 
membership 


items for each measure: 


a Typical questionnaire 
hink the other members of the group 


Recall: “How do you t 
rated you?” 

Pleased or disturbed: “Were 
saw the ratings?” 

Sense of adequacy: 
do others generally like workin; 
group?” 

Valuation of membershi 
meet again or to serve as a 
to continue working with it?” 


you pleased or disturbed when you 


how much 


“In other groups you've been in, 
you in the 


g with you and having 


e invited to 


ip: “If this group should b 
u want 


demonstration panel, would yo! 


Dittes (1958). In this report, the stable and unstable 
conditions are simply combined at each level. 


of Impulsive Closure 

ere presented wi 
Biblical idiom and represented 

ered scroll, and aske 

g the meaning of the 


Measures 

Parable Task. Ss W 
graph story, written in 
as a portion of a recently discov 


to write their opinions concernin, 
parable. The account was essentially incoherent and 


unstructured. However, it contained a large number 0! 
familiar religious symbols that could, with some selec- 
tion and distortion, be forced to yield a coherent mean- 
ing, though no two Ss ever found the same meaning. 
Subsequently, two judges decided, on 4 three-point 
scale, whether the response was & positive statement 0 


meaning or an indication of uncertainty as to sree 
As for all t ere define’ 


he tasks, the scoring categories were €; 
in advance of the experimental sessions, a0 the ies 
worked independently, ' $ 
performance on other tasks or of the experimen al 
ditions to which the Ss had been assigned. ted 
gories were SO defined that the higher score repre a 
Josure. The judges showed abso 
f the judgments- 


more impulsive C 
this task in 86' 


th a one-para- 


agreement on t 
contingency coefficient representing. 
sorting into the three categories, ioe ai two lists 
Impression Formation Task: rs py close 
of traits that were represented 3 choy wer instructe 
friends to describe two students ev Each list con- 
to write their impression = B TJ a subor dinate set 
i dominant s¢ w ant set. In one 
eee incomp4 with ¢ etait alist, susPP 
w stance, for examples the list War concerned, thong o 
ai elli t, considerate ie nced 50 
cious, bel gerent, he two Jists We de 
ri favorable, the o' 


tolera 
its 
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. Subsequently, two judges decided, on a 

— EA the extent to which the subordinate 

traits were integrated into the impression. A statement 

based exclusively on the dominant traits was regarded 

as the most impulsive. There was absolute agreement 

on 12% of the judgments, and the agreement yielded a 
contingency coefficient of .64. , 

Jammed Message Task. Ss listened to a sound tape 
on which a phrase was repeated 20 times with decreas- 
ing volume of masking noise on each repetition. They 
indicated the number of the repetition on which they 
were “quite sure” that they recognized the phrase by 
selecting the correct phrase from among five alterna- 
tives read before the tape was played. The complete 
task comprised three such phrases. The measure of im- 
pulsiveness was the repetition on which the S first 

claimed to recognize the phrase, this summed for the 
three phrases. Because of significant differences between 
groups, the deviation of each S from the mean of his 
group was taken as his score, with a positive sign given 
to the earlier response. 
Summary of Task Characteristics, Each task pre- 
sented the S with unstructured, ambiguous elements 
that he regarded as potentially coherent and meaning- 
ful. Each task presented cues that Provided the op- 
portunity for an immediate structuring; for the three 
tasks these were, respectively, commonly used religious 
symbols, a quickly apprehended set of dominant traits, 
and fragments of a spoken phrase. Each task also 
provided cues prompting delay and withholding of early 
closure. These were of two types: (a) information that 
was not readily assimilable and therefore had to be 
ignored or distorted if a quick closure was to be 
achieved; and (b) indications that the available infor- 
mation was incomplete and that more was forthcoming. 
The first type was represented in the parable and 
impression formation tasks by the presence of elements 
incompatible with the kind of judgment that could be 
formed impulsively. The second type was represented 
in the parable by the announcement that it was but a 
portion of a translation and in the jammed message 
task by the knowledge that the phrase on the tape was 
about to be heard more clearly in another 15 seconds, 

Each task determined individual differences in 
threshold of closure. The parable task presented a 
constant stimulus situation, approximately at the 
average threshold and determined for each S whether 

he formed a closure. The other two tasks presented 
gradually assimilable information and determined how 
much information each S assimilated before he formed 
osure. 
. poe Index. Since all the tasks were generated 
from the same rationale to measure a single behavioral 
tendency, the scores for each task were combined to 
form a more reliable over-all index of closure ‘Strength 
for each S by summing the scores after weighting them 
by factors to equalize their variance. The low though 
a tently positive correlation among the task scores 
conas y .19) is presumably due to the fact 
(ranging from .06 to pE 
that each task elicits peculiar skills, interests, or back- 
d that override the experimental effects for 
Samida Ss, but still leave important group differ- 


ences. 
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Personality Measures 


General Desire for Clarity. Six items on a suerte 
naire before the experimental session sampled the z 
desire for clarity in a variety of life situations. nr 
items were taken from a scale used by O'Connor (19 1 
and some from a questionnaire used by Cohen et al- 
(1955). The items were as follows: g of 

1. It is always better to have a definite course s 
action rather than to be vacillating among sever 
possibilities. . 

2. A smart person gets his life into a routine 
that he is not always being bothered by petty 
tails. Omer 

3. In writing a theme or essay, clear organization 
of the material is of utmost importance. nsi- 

4. A committee works best when the respo: 
bilities of each member are clear. thod 

5. It is better to keep on with the present SA ea 
of doing things than to take a way that mig 
to chaos. 

6. Textbooks which are unclear are really are 
no matter how complete or otherwise valuable 
may seem to be. r ch 
Ss indicated agreement or disagreement me a a 

item on a six-point scale. Reliability is indicate th, of 
product-moment correlation, corrected for Ie aed 
-84 between the scores of the odd- and even-num f 
items, + ition ° 
For purposes of comparison, the distributo ay i 
Scores was divided into quarters at the most mined: 
cut-off points, before any of the results were exa self- 
No alternative division was undertaken. sam 
esteem scores were divided into thirds on gk to 
basis; since these scores tended to be EmO ae 
have separated them into quarters would hav 
trarily divided clusters of scores. 

Self-esteem. General self-esteem was ment self- 
an index made up of three components. (a) oe a the 
rating items were used on the questionnaire be! ay 


d with 


urt 
experiment. Most of these were adapted from The 5 
(1938) as was the form of administration the jte’ 
indicated on a six-point scale whether each © 


pis 
= man 
applied more or less to him than to the average 

age. Typical items were: 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE CLOSURE SCORES 
p valve 
Experimental Conditions 
toh E 
Task High ge 
High | Aver | Low | gg to" 
<.08 
Parable 2.0| 2.0] 2.5] 2735 
Impression forma- 2.1 | 2.2} 23 
tion <.05 
Jammed message | —1.2 | —.7| 1.9 


as ong the gei 

* Based on a chi-square test of the distribution ny distrib” 
Scoring categories, because scores were not norma 
Other tests are 4 tests, 


[ 
2 
<.00 
Combined index 43.6 | 46.5 | 54.5 A 
ed ee l 
| 


i 
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I 
ca and uncomfortable in the 
Tifel aa people who are socially gifted. 
faced by a xious and uncertain when I am suddenly 
k a critical situation. 
€ odd- and moment correlation between the scores on 
was .82 even-numbered items, corrected for length, 
Am 
obtained aie ce of sense of adequacy among peers was 
end of the ee items on the questionnaire at the 
nificantly a T This score was found to be sig- 
Session ea (r = .34, p < .01) with the before- 
utable to ex bade of self-esteem, after differences attrib- 
taking as ot oo manipulation were removed by 
S experim s score his deviation from the mean of 
c) The ental condition. 
Other, ae ratings that Ss received from each 
Another indicating. actually saw, were justified as 
on that bec ion of level of self-esteem by the assump- 
Preceding tes of the brief period of acquaintance 
on Seca ratings, these were likely to be 
cence) which wior (e.g., active participation vs. reti- 
Praisal of ae largely a function of a person’s own 
cantly (7 oa This measure correlated signifi- 
These three n p = .01) with self-ratings. 
F were Sen had almost identical variances 
Me Ñ to wigs y provide the combined index. The 
em was m. is combined index to measure self- 
ade before the results were examined. 


RESULTS 


Aypo 
Hines 
acce hesis I, Persons made to feel well 
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and the low conditions. The intended high 
and average conditions, which showed similar 
direct reactions to the experimental manipula- 
tion as reported above, also produced substan- 
tially similar results, though tending consist- 
ently to differ in the predicted direction. 
Results relating to the hypothesized interac- 
tion of the experimental conditions with the 
personality characteristics are reported for the 
combined index of closure in Tables 3 and 4. 


Hypothesis II is tentatively supported by 


the second column in Table 3. Within the 
the third of the 


condition of low acceptance, 
Ss with lowest self-esteem were more impulsive 


TABLE 3 
COMBINED INDEX OF CLOSURE 


AVERAGE SCORES ON 
LEVELS OF SELF-ESTEEM 


AT DIFFERENT 


High Low 
Level of Self- Accept- Accept- Differ- 
Esteem ance ance ence $ Value 
High 47.3 52.6 5.3 <.30 
Average 42.3 52.1 9.8 <.05 
Low 45.8 58.8 13 <.05 
TABLE 4 


AVERAGE SCORES ON COMBI 


ted consist 
7 than iea ently showed less impulsive- ar Dirrenent LEVELS OF 
able 2 re ose made to feel poorly accepted. 
three tasks o the results for each of the 1 of Desi Fe, Fase t- Differ: 
i i i ccept- - = 
a ed a hie a mo combined index, which he daniy T e ence $ Value 
Vicia 00a} Seine ioe oo A os aa |e 
i ed -002)? between the high and average ue TRM 42 319 77 $20 
ie v e . R A . 
Ain ne all probability values are derived tom aves 33:5 58.0 14.5 <.01 
tails of the statistical distribution. 
TABLE 5 
AVERAGE CLOSURE SCORES ON SEPARATE Tasks FOR DIFFERENT LEVELS OF SELF-ESTEEM AND 
DESIRE FOR CLARITY 
Impression Formation med Message Task 
Parable Task P Task Jam 
i i Low | Dif.| ? 
High | Low | pj High| Low | pif. | Ż High re 
Serr. Acc. | Acc. Diff. be ‘Acc. | Acc. k pinks 
>Q 
Nigh em: 0 = 5 36 ay 
Ms 2 | 2.2 an 29 | 4. 
ee eae: 3 | <.05 471 32| 2] 40 -13| 9'0| 2-4 
TEN 8| 1-6) +3] “S10 | 2-2 | 2-5 3] - p 
High Clarity 9) Ly a) =ebl ee 
: 2)2.4| 2 232 | ot : 
Low average 1.3| 1.3 2 APAE, Abe 23} 
Low “erage 8 L3] el <05 2 | 2:0 -4 PoE 
10} 1.6] -6 2:0| 2-2] : 
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(t = 1.7, p < .10) than the upper two-thirds. 
Among Ss in the high condition, no variation 
approached significance. Hypothesis III is 
supported by the trend of a progressively 
greater difference between experimental condi- 
tions in lower thirds of self-esteem. 

As predicted by Hypothesis IV, persons 
with greatest desire for clarity tended to be 
impulsive even when they were in the experi- 
mental condition of high acceptance. Within 
the high condition, Ss in the top quarter of 
desire for clarity were more impulsive (t= 
2.08, p < .05) than those in the lower three- 
quarters. Hypothesis V is supported by the 
tendency for the difference between experi- 


mental conditions to become progressively 
greater with less desire for clarity, 


tasks, reported in 
ike those with the 
significance levels 


Teater unreliability 
of any single estimate of closure, 


Discussion 


Low evaluation by peers clearly results in 
greater impulsiveness of closure on various 


types of conceptual tasks, This effect depends 

however, upon certain 
y characteristics, The 
nted for in terms of the 


self-esteem. 
There are various alter 
can be advanced, although None of them 
seems congruent with all the available findings, 
One important possibility jg that Poorly ac- 
cepted persons Produced impulsive closure 
in order to regain acceptance or to forestall 
rejection, that is, for its direct instrumental 
value. The mediation of changes in self-esteem, 
it may be argued, need not be invoked, Such 
an explanation, however, Tequires certain as- 
sumptions and predictions that are not sup- 
ported by the available data: , 
1. It must be assumed that Ss experienced 
some direct association between impulsiveness 
of closure and acceptance by these peers. Tf Ss 
were trying to regain acceptance by the group 
through impulsive closure, they must have 


native accounts that 
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supposed that the group (or E) would ovari fi 
impulsiveness and punish deliberation. or 
ever, because this possibility raises an oe E 
tant problem in interpreting some Lape? 
similar findings (e.g., Smock, 1955), Lago 
taken in designing the procedures et oe ae 
that impulsiveness could not become a than ) 
plicit norm within these groups any Th a only 
delayed, more cautious closure. T So Ss 
instructions were general suggestion. ood fy 
to engage in good discussion and to iea a ret 
decisions, and they were left to <a Pist 
“good” in any manner they chose. dental 
two of the tasks were presented as inei this 
exercises, completely unrelated to a were 
group goal of good discussion, and the e was 
clearly instructed that their performance 
not to be known by the other emue, t 
On the contrary, it seems more ea Srative 
the groups developed a norm for delil st the 
judgments that tended to work aor en- 
actually obtained results. The ee an 
vironment from which the Ss were ao 
in which the experiment was held te impul- 
reward quality of closure rather galt sort 
siveness on complex judgments of t ussio® 
required here. Observation of the diae icat 
and some questionnaire responses es di 
that within the experimental sae sE are 
feel pressure toward delayed closure. of the 
reported elsewhere (Dittes, 1958). None i 
q 


hat 


Ome 
eee 


per!” 
evidence suggests that Ss consciously = 
enced any pressures toward impale 
Although time Pressures may horcivenes 
experienced occasionally by Ss, impu “espo í 
of closure is not necessarily related to où r 
time; rather, it refers to whether the t re 
process occurs in an essentially ae spe 
ambiguous framework. A person migh arables 
much time and effort interpreting & Pa p 
for example, by compiling meaning fing 
different symbols and perhaps even bye the 
from one interpretation to another. or at} 
impulsiveness exists in the primary © ithe? 


en 


8tasping for some certain meaning- se time 
of two possible indications of respon: innids 
the 


tank orders within each group of pear able 
and of Completing a response to the Erven = 
Was correlated with scores of impuls sp] 
on that task. 195) 

2. Since it is well established (Bacri th? } 
Dittes & Kelley, 1956; Festinger, 195 4 
ig 
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efforts to regain group acceptance, such as 
- this explanation supposes, are in part a function 
of Ss’ evaluation of their membership in the 
group, this alternative interpretation must 
Predict that the effects would be greater 
among Ss who most highly valued their 
membership than among those who least 
valued their membership. However, when Ss 
are divided according to their indication on 
_ the final questionnaire of high or low evalua- 


; Hon of their membership in the group, virtually 


ù ciations a 


i H : : 
| identical results are obtained with those who 


a high value on membership as with those 
aeons a low one. The respective scores of 
or two groups on the combined index under 
45 ltions of high and low acceptance were 
e 55, and 46 and 55. The valuation meas- 
Siker ust be regarded as reliable because, in 
epore a obtained in the experiment and 
oes ey Elsewhere (Dittes, 1958), it was shown 
clear} useful in predicting results that could be 
ny attributed to a group conformity effect. 
“interpr above discussion concerns the possible 
done hee that Ss performed impulsive 
hess wo ree they believed that impulsive- 
noth i be rewarded by greater acceptance. 
ler possibility is that closure has reward 
Y Assu as a source of self-esteem as posited 
tion ae 3, but exclusively by associa- 
Striving 4 the approval of other persons. A 
Striving = improve acceptance, rather than a 
the hed poprove self-esteem, may mediate 
Or the y >but if this is So, it must be regarded, 
ionin €asons indicated just above, as func- 
§ exclusively on the basis of learned asso- 
nd independently of any realistic 
Ons about potential approval or disap- 
Within the experimental situation. 
a striving to improve acceptance would 
Ctionally equivalent with striving to 
© self-esteem, and if self-esteem were 
Ted as based exclusively on the approval 
e feat the two assumed motives would be 
“Sis py, Conceptually. The self-esteem hypoth- 
meh that the self-esteem value of 
| Well ag s based on other need gratifications as 
the edia, praise by others and therefore that 
stantial] ts of this experiment would be sub- 
lateq Y the same if self-esteem were manipu- 
achieven, varying some other source, such as 
A thing and failure experiences. 
Possible explanation would attribute 
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the effects to the distraction caused by the 
treatment of low acceptance. It is possible 
that poor acceptance elicits aggressive, depres- 
sive, or other reactions within Ss which could 
have the effect of distracting them from full 
attention or motivation on the subsequent 
tasks. Lessened attention on the tasks, it 
might further be argued, would lead to off- 
hand, less careful responses, which would be 
scored as impulsiveness. Asch (1952), for ex- 
ample, has proposed that when attention is 
directed toward ego-concerns (as the condition 
of low acceptance may do) it is correspondingly 
withdrawn from the task, and this explanation 
has been used by Shipley (1956) to account 
for findings similar to those reported here. A 
related theory of “interference” is used by 
Moffitt and Stagner (1956) to account for 
similar findings. 

There is no direct evidence available on the 
extent to which Ss were so distracted. But re- 
lated data suggest that distraction effects were 
not critically involved: In the first place, any 
such distraction is likely to be reflected in re- 
sponses to the items measuring Ss’ motivation 
to be in the experimental group. One of the 
items, for example, asked how hard Ss tried to 
perform well. Yet, as already reported, results 
are virtually identical among Ss who scored 
low on the measure of motivation and those 
who scored high. Secondly, examination of the 
definitions of the scoring categories for the 
tasks does not suggest that behavior scored as 
impulsive is likely to be the result of casual, 
off-hand response nor of inattentive, ineflicient, 
or primitive intellectual functioning, except 
possibly on the impression formation task. 
Early attempts to decipher the phrase on the 
jammed message task and the intellectual 
agility required to discover some meaning in 
the parable suggest greater involvement and 
attention, not less. 


SUMMARY 


Closure is defined as the structuring of other- 
wise ambiguous stimuli so as to provide mean- 
ing and to end deliberation. Assuming that (a) 
such closure commonly acquires reward value 
as a source of self-esteem through learning 
experiences in which it has been associated 
with achievements, praise by other persons, 
and other fundamental sources of self-esteem; 
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so (2) damage o treat to sliste po 
duces a stronger motivation to- eu 
esteem by various means, including closure; 
was hypothesized that a situationally ripe 
threat or injury to self-esteem would erro 
in greater impulsiveness of closure in making 
complex judgments. Such impulsive closure 
may be the equivalent of behavior sometimes 
attributed to “effort after meaning” or ‘in- 
tolerance of ambiguity,” and may be an im- 
portant component of rigidity, conformity, 
suggestibility, field dependence, ethnocentrism 
and similar members of a possible “closure 
family.” 

Self-esteem was manipulated by communi- 
cating to Ss, meeting in small groups, fictitious 
information as to how well each one was re- 
garded by the others in the group. Impulsive- 
ness or delay in closure was determined by 
three different behavioral measures, The threat 
to self-esteem of being poorly accepted resulted 
in significantly more impulsive closure as rep- 
resented by tendencies (a) to find a positive 
meaning in an essentially incoherent prose 
passage rather than to acknowledge its inco- 
herence, (b) to base an impression of another 
person exclusively on more prominent traits 
and to ignore inconsistent traits, and (c) to 
claim to recognize a disguised phrase, which 
was repeated on a sound tape with ever- 
increasing clarity, earlier in the sequence of 
of repetitions. 

Interactions were predicted betw 
situational conditions and personality char- 
acteristics of general self-esteem and general 
desire for clarity, as measured by a question- 
naire. Support or threat tended to be more 

effective in producing differences in impulsive- 
ness of closure among Ss with low self-esteem 
and among Ss with low general desire for 
clarity; their behavior can be regarded as less 
determined by persistent personality char- 
acteristics and more vulnerable to situational 
differences. Personality characteristics alone 


een the 
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tended to affect impulsiveness of closure in in- 
stances in which the situational stimulation 
did not obscure the personality digerene 
among Ss who were situationally threatened, 
those with low self-esteem tended to be G 
impulsive than those with high self-esteem, Ge 
among Ss situationally supported, there was a 
indication of a positive correlation betwee 
general desire for clarity and impulsive closure. 
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STABILITY AND VALIDITY OF ACHIEVEMENT FANTASY: 
JEROME KAGAN anp HOWARD A. MOSS 


Fels Research Institute at Antioch College 


LTHOUGH projective and fantasy instru- 
ments have been widely used both in 
clinical and research settings the 

reliability and validity of many fantasy vari- 
ables still remains in question. This paper is 
the first in a series of reports dealing with the 
Stability and validation of fantasy variables 
from the TAT and Rorschach and deals 
Specifically with achievement fantasy on the 
TAT. Interest in achievement fantasy has been 
fairly intense in recent years and many studies 
have attempted to predict various types of 
achievement behaviors from fantasy responses 
(Atkinson: 1954, 1957; French: 1955, 1958; 
French & Thomas, 1958; Lazarus & Baker, 
1957; McClelland & Liberman, 1949; McClel- 
land, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953; Vogel, 
Lazarus, & Baker, 1957; Winterbottom, 1952). 
Most workers conceive of achievement themes 
as a measure of the intensity of achievement 
Motivation, and this measure has been labeled 
need Achievement.” However, Farber (1954) 
14s pointed out that in an explanatory system 
that employs motive and response strength as 
independent parameters, as in behavioral 
theory, it may be fallacious to use fantasy 
ehavior as a measure of motive strength. 
Ince a fantasy response is a sample of overt 
ano it is influenced by all conditions that 
“ct behavior, including both goal-oriented 
ae 8oal-avoidant response tendencies. That 
* When avoidant or inhibitory responses are 
Otte with a motive the probability of 
in Urrence of any motive-related response is, 
rats at a function of the strength of the 
with ant tendencies. Thus, when one is dealing 
Variabi, complex behavior like achievement, 
fn eee such as anxiety over ability to obtain 
‘evement goal, independent of the moti- 
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vation for the goal, may elicit avoidant 
responses that inhibit both direct achievement 
behavior and achievement fantasy. On these 
premises, no single class of responses such as 
fantasy themes is adequate for assessing the 
intensity of achievement motivation, and it 
seems conceptually less ambiguous to view 
achievement themes as a response variable, or 
as one index of a person’s behavioral tendency 
to engage in achievement behaviors. This 
point of view seems similar to that of Atkinson 
(1954) who defines “need Achievement” in 
response terms: “‘... the strength of a family 
of perceptual and instrumental response dis- 
positions corresponding to events in past 
behavioral sequences which have led to the 
anticipated goal state . . . .” Further discussion 
of the theoretical interpretation of achieve- 
ment fantasy will be reserved for the latter 
section of the paper. 

This research deals with three aspects of a 
fantasy measure of achievement striving: (a) 
its stability over time, (b) its relation to certain 
antecedent conditions, and (c) its prediction 
of overt achievement behavior. 

The Fels Research Institute is well suited 
to undertake a study of this kind, since for a 
large sample of children it has continuous 
longitudinal data, including TAT protocols, 
ratings, and reports of the mother’s attitudes 
and behavior, school grades, and continuous 
IQ testing. Some of the information is relevant 
for the above three questions. Since the TAT 
cards were administered every 214 to 3 years, 
the long-term stability of this behavior can be 
assessed. Lowell (1950), using equivalent sets 
of fantasy stimuli and a test-retest interval of 
one week, found a significant correlation be- 
tween two achievement fantasy scores (phi = 
+.44). This report offers the opportunity to 
assess the stability of achievement fantasy 
over a much longer period of time. With 
respect to antecedent variables, it was felt 
that both direct, maternal concern with the 
child’s achievement as well as the educational 
level of the parents might relate to the degree 
of achievement striving in the older child. It 
was assumed that if a parent valued achieve- 
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ior he would encourage and praise 
y in the child and create reinforce- 
ditions that would facilitate the 

ment coni X 
learning of the behavioral tendency. Thus, we 
anticipated a positive relation between ratings 
of early maternal encouragement and concern 
with a child’s cognitive and motor development 
and later achievement strivings in the child. In 
addition, amount of formal education in the 
parent was selected as an indirect index of 
achievement concern on the part of the parent, 
since the acquiring of a high school diploma 
or college degree is generally viewed as an 
achievement-related goal. It is a relatively 
crude index, since many circumstantial fac- 
tors are involved in determining educational 

level. 

With respect to the behavioral consequences 
of achievement strivings, it was assumed that 
the desire to perform well in an intellectual 
test situation was one reflection of achievement 
strivings. In a recent monograph, Sontag, 
Baker, and Nelson (1958) reported that chil- 
dren who were competitive and initiated ac- 
tivities on their own showed large increases in 
IQ score during the childhood years, Kagan, 
Sontag, Nelson, and Baker (1958), using 
the same sample of children, found that those 
children who showed large childhood increases 
in IQ were more likely to tell TAT achieve- 
ment themes than the children with decreases 
in IQ. It was suggested that the achievement 
fantasy reflected a tendency to strive for 
efficient performance in the IQ test situation 
and that this striving facilitated IQ gains. The 
present research also used IQ gain during child- 
hood as an index of achievement strivings and 
offered the opportunity to study the relation 
between achievement fantasy and IQ changes 
where the changes were not extreme but repre- 

sentative of the entire distribution, 


METHOD 


From the files of the Institute population, 86 cases 
wa were selected (44 boys and 42 girls) on whom the 
following information| was available: (a) three seven- 
card TAT protocols with median ages of administration 
at OH, 18-6, and 14-6; (b) annual Stanford-Binet IQ 
scores from age 3 through 11; (c) educational back- 
round of each parent; and (d) eeen TROE Ar ‘the 
n ther’s behavior with the child based on 6 to 10 
visits to the home for the first three years of the child’s 
life. This latter information was available on only 
44 cases. 
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Scoring of Achievement Fantasy 


Each of the S’s three protocols consisted of a 
TAT cards (Cards 1, 5, 14, 17 BM, 3 BM, 6 a 
3 GF), and achievement fantasy was scored ae 
to the scheme described by McClelland et al. (195 a 
Since incidence of the subcategories of the sg 
scoring system were infrequent (e.g, I+, I~) 3 be. 
etc.), only stories in which achievement onsen ae 
havior was the major aspect of the plot are a = 
These are scored Ach Th in the McClelland sc “i 
In addition, because there was a lack of eomparayt i. 
among the examiners with respect to the nay as 
tions, only the spontaneous verbalization of the tee 
scored. Agreement between two independent ra 
scoring the themes was 95%. 


Educational Background of the Parents 


ae t was 

The formal educational training of each PA follow- 
assigned a score of 1 through 6 according to Hat school; 
ing scheme: 1. eighth grade or less; 2. part high 


llege 
3. high school graduate; 4. part college; 5. CO 
graduate; 6. post graduate training. j 
r . an 
Early Maternal Concern with Achievement 


Development 


r pere 
For 44 of the 86 children (20 boys and 24 girl) in 
were lengthy reports, based on visits to Gar oribed: 
which the interaction of mother and child was d nen í 
These reports were studied for the first three che nt 
the child’s life, and independent ratings were ples wer 
the authors for a variety of variables. All varia vant for 
rated on a seven-point scale. The variable rele whic 
this report was defined in terms of the degree a jid’s 
the mother showed concern and anxiety over “i ogrce 
cognitive and motor development and the a c ild’s 
which she placed excessive expectations on th ich th? 
achievements, It reflected the degree to WP K 
mother pushed the child’s development iE jevem?” 
abilities and her concern with his general achi rn ver 
level. Major sources of evidence included o 
the age when the child walked, talked, go. and mi 
showing off of the child’s skills and abilities ent. Tb 
ternal dissatisfaction with the child’s developmen sg 


k -mo 
interrater reliability was +.80 (product 
correlation). 


IQ Changes 


: rors 
Each child was given the Stanford-Binet, 5 ine ‘ 
and M alternately, semiannually from Tests were 
and annually from ages 6 through 11. All meat 10 
administered by the same psychologist.? The (SD; 15): 
for the entire Fels population is about 120 was ob 
For each S, a smoothed plot of his IQ aore d each 
tained by averaging his three IQ scores aro erage i 
age. For example, a child’s smoothed or a cores 
at age 6 was the result of averaging his 1Q 


sistance 
? The authors wish to acknowledge the assi 


es the “of 
Virginia L. Nelson who administered all of p 


tests and whi 


all phase* 
the research. 


o has been helpful during 
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ages 5, 6, and 7; his smoothed IQ at age 10 was the 
average of his IQs at ages 9, 10, and 11. The procedure 
tends to remove the chance variation associated with 
any one IQ score and has been used in other studies 
(Kagan et al, 1958; Sontag, 1958). Each S's 
Smoothed IQ at age 6 was then subtracted from his 
Smoothed IQ at age 10, and the resulting differences 
Were used as the measure of 1Q change. Š 


RESULTS 
Stability of Achievement Fantasy 


Pipi was a tendency for the proportion of 
S reporting achievement themes to increase 
With age, and there were no marked sex differ- 
ios = any one administration. Table 1 shows 
Percentage of each group reporting one or 
More achievement themes on each of the three 
Protocols, 
The average number of achievement themes 


ba protocol was one, and Cards 1 and 17 BM, 
h 


0 Card 1. The typical achievement theme to 
the ne sigs a boy who wanted to master 
While th n and/or become a famous violinist, 

iy he achievement story to Card 17 
climbin olved a person who was in a rope- 
win, § contest and wanted to do his best to 


age achievement fantasy was scored as 

Present or absent on any one protocol, 
reliabili coefficient was used to express the 
the thre or the presence of the fantasy over 
Marke - administrations. Since there were no 
ability oe with respect to the reli- 
computin the fantasy, the sexes were pooled in 
Shows ¢ 8 the final phi coefficients. Table 2 
tailed sj € value of phi and the associated one- 

ignificance values for the intercorrela- 


PERopyy TABLE 1 
TAGE REPORTING ACHIEVEMENT THEMES 
ON THE THREE PROTOCOLS 


Prot 
O Boys and 
SL Boys Girls Ġirls 

1 

2 40.9 35.7 38.4 

3 47.7 45.3 46.5 
a 59.1 59.5 59.3 
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TABLE 2 


RELIABILITY OF ACHIEVEMENT FANTASY 
FOR THREE PROTOCOLS 


(Phi coefficients) 


Protocol 1 Protocol 2 Protocol 3 
Protocol 1 =- +.32** +.22* 
Protocol 2 = +10 
aP <05. 
i a OE. 
TABLE 3 


FORMAL EDUCATION OF THE PARENTS 


(Percentage of group with parents at each 
level of education) 


Boys Girls 


Educational Level 


Father Mother Father Mother 


1. Eighth grade or less 18.2 11.4 33.3 11.9 
2. Some high school 9.1 13.6 9.5 11.9 
3. High school graduate 20.5 31.8 16.7 26.2 
4. Some college 6.8 22.7 21.4 26.2 
5. College graduate 22.7 20.5 11.9 23.8 
6. Post graduate 22.7 0.0 wi 0.0 


tions among the three protocols. The occur- 
rence of achievement fantasy on Protocol 1 
was significantly associated with occurrence 
of the fantasy on Protocols 2 and 3. 


Educational Level of the Parents 


In many families, one parent had more 
formal education than the other, and since the 
values of the same-sex parent were assumed to 
have special influence on the identification 
process in the child, analyses of this variable 
were kept separate for boys and girls. Table 3 
summarizes the education of the 86 parent 
pairs under study. 

The relation between educational level of 
the parents and occurrence of achievement 
fantasy on Protocol 1 was assessed by dichoto- 
mizing the variable of educational level into 
“Some college training” versus “No college 
training” and relating this dichotomy to pres- 
ence or absence of achievement fantasy on the 
first protocol. Table 4 Lat the resulting phi 

fficients for boys and girls. 
Children from ones in which both parents 
had college training were not much more E 
to report achievement themes on Le 
than children from homes in which neit. | 
parent had college training. The mean parenta 
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TABLE 4 


RELATION BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT 
FANTASY ON PROTOCOL 1 AND 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF 
PARENTS 


(Phi coefficients) 


Education of 
Father 


Education of 
Both Parents 


Education of 
Mother 


Boys 
Girls 


"P S105. 


educational level of the group reporting 
achievement themes was 3.5, while the mean 
for the group without achievement fantasy 
was 3.2. Thus, achievement fantasy on the 
first protocol was not significantly related to 
the educational background of the family as a 
whole. However, for boys, there was a positive 
relation between education of the father and 
occurrence of achievement fantasy. The mean 
educational level of the fathers of boys with 
achievement themes was 4.7; the mean for 
the fathers of boys without achievement 
fantasy was 3.1 (1 = 3.20; p < 01). In order 
to assess the stability of these results, phi 
coefficients were computed relating achieve- 
ment themes on Protocols 2 and 3 with both 
the educational level of each parent and the 
family as a whole. For Protocol 2 there was no 
relationship between occurrence of achieve- 
ment fantasy and the education of either or 
both parents. For Protocol 3, there was a 
positive relation, for girls only, between occur- 
rence of achievement themes and maternal 
level of education (phi = +.26; p< .05). 

In general, for this middle-class sample, level 

of parental education did not show any consist- 
ent or highly significant relationship to achieve- 
ment fantasy in the child. However, the posi- 
tive relation between achievement themes and 
educational level of the same-sex parent, which 
occurred for boys on Protocol 1 and for girls 
on Protocol 3, tentatively suggests that 
achievement concern on the part of the same- 
sex parent may have a special influence on the 
child’s achievement strivings. This statement 
assumes that a highly educated parent would 
be more concerned with achievement in his 
child than a poorly educated parent. 
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Maternal Concern with Achievement 


The mean ratings on maternal concern with 
achievement during the child’s first three a 
were compared for Ss with Lariam 
fantasy present or absent on the first a. 
The mothers of girls who reported an ee 
ment story were rated as more concerned ma 
achievement than mothers of girls who did n 5 
report an achievement theme (/ = 2.65; ji- 
< .01). The difference for the boys was re 
gible (£ = .79; p > .20). The stability of pa 
finding was assessed for Protocols 2 and 3, ie 
similar results were obtained. For both ane 
cols 2 and 3, the mothers of the girls epaiei 
an achievement theme were rated as rs ors 
concerned with achievement than the oie 
of the girls who did not report ae 
fantasy (p = .07, .05 respectively). The uh 
ences for the boys were again negligible. cern 
the relation between early maternal ee 
with achievement and achievement fan re 
in girls was relatively stable over a SIX’ 
period. 


IQ Change and Achievement Fantasy ith 
w 

reas 
tec 


ef 
the testing procedure, the average gain i 
large sample of Fels children over thi gor? 
year period is 6 points and either no og 3 
loss in IQ is atypical for the ee ve 
Table 5 summarizes the data on base fd g 
at age 6, mean IQ change and range Pavi nt 
for children high and low in achie yas "° 
fantasy on the first protocol. There + age 
Significant difference in base-level IQ a piv 
between the sexes, or between Ss with aA : 
ment fantasy present or absent. Bone i prst 
who told an achievement theme on ain 
Protocol showed a significantly large i tell 
1Q (+10.7 points) than those who di the 
an achievement theme (+ 5.5 points at th 
2.63; p < .01). In order to guarantee t 5 in Q 
result was not a function of differencen 
at age 6, an analysis of covariance a ; 
applied to the data. The results coger n w 

gain was significantly associated n va im 
Presence of achievement fantasy Whe artia f 
tion due to base-level IQ at age 6 was pr 
out (F = 5.56; p < .01). 
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TABLE 5 
Between IQ GAIN AND ACHIEVEMENT 
FANTAsy ON PROTOCOL 1 


RELATION 


Achievement Present | Achievement Absent 


| Both 


| [Both] 
l aaa r AN le 
| Boys | Girls coves | Boys | Girls [Sexes 
Mi T o »| oy 
Mean TQ at | 120.2 | 116.2 j11s.4 | 110:2 | ats | 112.9 
age 6 | | | | 
Mean increase | 11.6 | 9.7! 10.7! 74 | 3.7 5.5 
in IQ | | | 
Range of 1Q | -12 t0 | +1 to | -11o -11 to 
changes | +o | Fae | | +26 | +6 | 
| | 


Figure 1 illustrates the relation between the 
“mount of IQ gain and the number of protocols 
in which one or more achievement themes oc- 
curred (achievement positive protocols). Evi- 

ently the relationship is not linear. Although 
3S With three achievement positive protocols 
showed a greater gain in IQ than Ss having no 

achievement Positive protocols (¢ = 2.74; p 
digo the Ss with two positive Protocols 
tive ed less IQ gain than those with one posi- 
I Protocol (¢ pa 2.05; p < .05). The drop in 
on for Ss with two achievement protocols 
the re marked for boys than for girls for 
pre be erence in IQ gain between Ss with 
be there two positive protocols was 9.5 points 

oys and only 2.6 points for girls. 

. One regards number of achievement posi- 
- Protocols as an index of the strength of 
a fo Strivings, then this result is in 
shown ent with other Tesearch which has 
ment i nonlinear relation between achieve- 

cħavi emes and a class of overt achievement 

Lec} or (Clark, Teevan, & Ricciuti, 1956; 

¢lland et al, 1953). McClelland has 
amou Sied that Ss who show a moderate 
ized b of achievement fantasy are character- 
Zoals an poth a strong desire for achievement 
that Pa a strong fear of failure and assumes 
Oppose e fear of failure elicits responses that 
havior and block successful achievement be- 
fear off ‘n an attempt to ascertain whether 
N ailure fantasy was related to amount of 
reported the mean IQ gain of the 25 Ss who 

AY on one or more fear of failure themes on 
the Bien of the protocols was compared with 
Dos} fie, gain of the 43 Ss who only reported 
mean success achievement themes. „The 
indicating were 9.7 and 9.4 points respectively 

8 no marked difference between these 
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BOYS 
O airs 


AVERAGE 1.Q. GAIN 


3 


NUMBER OF ACHIEVEMENT POSITIVE PROTOCOLS 


Fic. 1. RELATION BETWEEN IQ GAIN AND NUMBER OF 
ACHIEVEMENT POSITIVE PROTOCOLS 


two groups. Thus, for this sample, fear of fail- 
ure fantasy was not related to inferior perform- 
ance on the IQ increase measure. 

Another possibility is that the testing situa- 
tion was not a strong incentive for all the Ss, 
and only those children who sought gratifica- 
tion of achievement goals in an intellectual 
area would strive to perform well on the intel- 
ligence test. This hypothesis was supported by 
information on the elementary school grades 
of 35 boys and 37 girls from the original sample 
of 86. Each child’s average grade over the 
four-year period covering elementary grades 
2-5 was computed. Then the boys and girls 
were ranked separately with relation to their 
mean grade and each distribution dichotomized 
at the median into high and low grade groups. 
Table 6 shows the distribution of achievement 
positive protocols for boys and girls above or 
below the median in school grades. 

For girls there was no difference between 
the high and low grade groups with respect to 
the distribution or number of achievement- 
positive protocols. However, the boys with two 
achievement-positive protocols were more 
likely to have low grades than those with one 
such protocol (ġ < .01; exact test). This 
finding may help to clarify the meaning of the 
minimal IQ gain shown by the boys with two 
achievement-positive protocols. That these 
same boys performed poorly in school suggest 
that an intellectual task was not a strong 
incentive for them. It is tentatively suggested 
that their achievement strivings were directed 
toward goals related to nonintellectual activi- 
ties like athletics or manual skills. 
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TABLE 6 
NT POSITIVE PROTOCOLS 
STRIBUTION OF ACHIEVEME! 
e yor Boys AND GIRLS ABOVE AND 
BELOW THE MEDIAN IN 
SCHOOL GRADES 


(Percentages) 
No. of Boys Girls 
Acueye- 
ment Posi- z " 
: . High Low High Low 

eee Grades Grades Grades Grades 

0 23.5 22.2 15.0 23.5 

1 47.0 16.7 35.0 35.3 

2 6.0 50.0 20.0 17.7 

3 24.5 11.1 30.0 23.5 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


These results seem to indicate that gain in 
IQ during childhood is one possible measure of 
achievement-strivings with respect to intel- 
lectual activity. The product-moment correla- 
tions between average school grade, for the 
grades 2-5, and IQ gain was +.48 for girls and 
+.25 for boys (p < .01, < .10 respectively). 
In addition, amount of IQ gain does not seem 
dependent on initial intellectual capacity, for 
the product-moment correlation between Binet 
IQ at age 3 and amount of IQ change was 
nonsignificant (r = +15), while the correla- 


tion between IQ at age 3 and at age 6 was +.73 
(p < .01). 


Maternal Concern with Achievement and IQ 
Change 


Since early maternal concern with achieve- 
ment was positively correlated with achieve- 
ment fantasy for girls, andachievement fantasy 
correlated with IQ gain, it was suspected that 
early maternal concern with achievement 
would be positively correlated with IQ gain in 
girls but not necessarily with boys. These 
assumptions were verified, for the product- 
moment correlation for girls was +.37 (p < 
.05), while for boys it was —.10 (p > .20), 


DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that achievement fan- 
tasy shows more than chance stability during 
childhood and early adolescence. The data, 
therefore, add validity to predictive and ex- 
planatory statements about achievement be- 
havior derived from fantasy measures. 

With respect to antecedent factors, it seems 
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that for this select middle-class sample achieve- 
ment fantasy was not significantly related to 
the general level of education in the family but 
partly dependent on the achievement concern 
of the same-sex parent, for maternal concern 
with achievement correlated only with achieve- 
ment themes in girls. It is suggested that 
concern with achievement behavior and the 
sex of the parent showing the concern may 
interact in influencing the acquisition of 
achievement-strivings in the child. 

At a more speculative level, it is possible that 
an opposite-sex parent’s concern with achieve- 
ment may lead to some inhibition of achieve- 
ment-striving in the child if he perceive 
achievement behavior as an attribute of n 
opposite sex. Such speculations agree Ta 
psychoanalytic hypotheses to the effect tha 
learning problems often arise when the chil 
associates intellectual achievement with a 
goals and attributes of the opposite-sex apie 
(Blanchard, 1946; Pearson, 1952), and ae 
consequent anxiety over sex role identity 
hibits learning and intellectual effort. w 

There are several cautions with respect, 
generalizing from these data. First, the spe 
fantasy stimuli used tended to elicit theme 
emphasizing success and the acquisition 
achievement goals, rather than failur¢ Tee- 
anxiety over not attaining them. Clark, ¿ the 
van, and Ricciuti (1956) have reported that a 
relationships between achievement ie it 
and a criterion of overt achievement were ee 
different when the fantasy stimuli sugg od 
success stories from when they suger d 
failure. Second, the stimulus that acCOU fg 
for most of the achievement themes WaS q thë 
1 (boy with violin), which typically evoke" iy- 
theme of intellectual mastery of the m 
ment. It is possible that if there were DO fo ec 
stimulus suggesting achievement on an inte and 
tual task the relationship with IQ 84", ve 
level of parental education might not tbe 
appeared. It is suggested that the greaten og 
comparability in content between the active 
and overt behavior, the greater the predi 
power of fantasy. jated 

The occurrence of any achievement it is 
behavior, be it IQ gain or a TAT theme, (a) 
suggested, is a result of the interactio? 3 cih? 
the intensity of the motivation for & a s? 
achievement goal, (b) the strength of TSP 
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tendencies directed toward attaining it, and 
(c) the strength of response tendencies that 
Oppose striving toward attaining the goal. 
Motive is defined, after McClelland, as the 
anticipation of a specific goal. However, this 
anticipatory state does not imply any specific 
Cognitive or instrumental response associated 
With it, and the specific behaviors that follow 
arousal of a motive depend, in part, on the 
Segih of goal-directed responses and the 
Strength of anxiety-based avoidant responses 
soe ated with the motive. Two potential 
ar of anxiety that may be associated 
oo hievement goals are fear of failure and 
k Eon of intellectual achievement with 
a tn attributes. The strength of these 
witk Sg avoidant responses may interact 
hiie the approach-response tendencies in 
ee ons the occurrence of both direct 
tasy i behavior and achievement fan- 
ae an F oe fantasy is, therefore, viewed 
tender, index of the strength of the Tesponse 
cy to strive for a specific achievement 

goal, 
codant research (Kagan, 1956; Mussen & 
validit D has seriously questioned the 
Projeciive the prevalent assumption that a 
anxiety e stimulus minimizes the effects of 
Us pr ho te expression of a motive and 
strength — an index of “pure” motive 
achievement th the stimuli used to obtain 
Ment conte themes usually suggest achieve- 
ion nt it seems plausible that if an S 
achieveme anzety over achievement goals, 
Protocol an themes may not appear in the 
tion, At espite strong achievement motiva- 
techniqu present there are no well-validated 
Various es that allow an investigator to use 
Taneoug ee of the person’s contempo- 
approach avior to assess motivation as well as 
Me soluti and avoidant response tendencies. 
atitene i to this problem may lie in the use 
Motivation oO historical data as indices of 
ion 


SUMMARY 


T 
in oe pring data on 44 boys and 42 girls 
‘O asses eS research population were studied 
Of achi S the reliability and validity correlates 
l€vement fantasy. 
ages 8.9 tee TAT protocols administered at 
> 11-6, and 14-6. 
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b. Educational level of the parents. 

c. Ratings of maternal concern with achieve- 
ment for the first three years of the child’s 
life. 

d. Changes in IQ score during the years 6 
through 10. 

The results showed (a) an increase in occur- 
rence of achievement themes with age and 
better than chance stability of occurrence 
over time, (b) a positive relation between 
early maternal concern with achievement and 
both achievement fantasy and IQ gain in 
girls, (c) a nonlinear but generally positive 
relation between occurrence of achievement 
fantasy and IQ gain for boys and girls, and 
(d) a suggestive relation between achievement 
fantasy and educational level of the same-sex 
parent. 

It was suggested that achievement fantasy 
is an index of the strength of the subject’s 
behavioral tendency to seek achievement 
goals and that achievement concern on the 
part of the same-sex parent has a special 
influence on the child’s achievement strivings. 
Specific methodological and theoretical prob- 
lems with respect to measurement and inter- 
pretation of achievement fantasy were dis- 
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NEED AFFILIATION AND FREQUENCY OF FOUR TYPES OF 
COMMUNICATION 


JOHN B. LANSING anp ROGER W. HEYNS! 
University of Michigan 


HIS paper reports an effort to predict 

social behavior from a personality vari- 

able. Specifically, it is another study in a 
series aimed at discovering the behavioral 
correlates of need for affiliation. Shipley and 
Veroff (1952) developed a projective measure 
of need for affiliation, defining the motive 
Primarily in terms of separation anxiety and 
concern over rejection. Atkinson, Heyns, and 
Veroff (1954) in a similarly designed study con- 
Structed a measure based upon a more positive 
definition: concern with the establishment, main- 
lenance, or restoration of a code of personal 
relationship, best symbolized by the word friend- 
ship, French and Chadwick (1956) have 
recently reported results that are consistent 
with this more positive conception of affiliation 
Motivation. It is this definition which is used 
In the present study. 

Data concerning the empirical correlates 
of the need for affiliation are still sparse, since 
the methods of measurement are recent. French 
ieee using a somewhat different measure but 

Same conception of need for affiliation, has 
reported results which indicate that the sub- 
Ject’s choices of a work partner are correlated 
With need for affiliation and need for achieve- 
ment. Subjects with high need for affiliation 
and low achievement motivation pick a less 
Competent friend for a work partner, while 
Subjects with high need for achievement and 
none ation motivation choose a competent 
ei ig In the validation study, Atkinson 

i he (1954) report that the persons with the 
hee for affiliation were more likely 
oth ay by their friends as seeking approval. 
ie ap e Shipley-Veroff (1952) and the Atkin- 
Coens (1954) studies report a negative 
Sevier e re need for affiliation and 
an Atter y in the group. The present study is 
mpt to extend our knowledge of the 


ae hay wish to acknowledge their indebted- 

Particular A colleagues at the Survey Research Center, 
ET Charles Cannell, Joseph Adelson, and 

Tger Feiret who were closely associated with the 
project that is reported here in part. 
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relationship between the need for affiliation and 
other social acts. 

The data reported here were collected in an 
investigation of motives, attitudes, and long 
distance telephone calls. In the study, a 
number of independent variables were meas- 
ured which might be related to use of the long 
distance telephone for social calls; several 
alternative channels of communication were 
also investigated. The present report is con- 
cerned with the relationship between n 
Affiliation and frequency of use of these four 
forms of communication: (a) use of long 
distance telephone for social calls, (b) use of 
the local telephone, (c) writing letters, and (d) 
visiting close friends and relatives living at a 
distance. 

The initial hypothesis held that people who 
score high on n Affiliation also tend to be 
frequent users of each of these methods of 
communication, other things being equal. 
Among the relevant other factors to be con- 
trolled (discussed below) is, for example, 
income: a person’s n Affiliation should be 
expected to predict the frequency of his social 
long distance calling only when his income is 
taken into account. 

This research is unusual in that it attempts 
to quantify the relation between a measure of 
personality and the behavior of a segment of 
the general population. Published studies 
known to us for the most part are concerned 
with more restricted populations, commonly 
populations of college students. Also, the pres- 
ent study differs from laboratory investi- 
gations in that the behavior measured ls 
behavior in “real life,” uninfluenced by the in- 
vestigation and measured after the event. The 
methods used here have their difficulties and 
are not necessarily superior. They are, how- 
ever, of interest as a complement to other 
techniques. One objective of the ed of 
personality, in our view, is to wee imen- 
sions of personality that can be a quanti- 
tatively to the behavior of the popu ae at 
large. We all tend to apply research results to 
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ion in our own thinking. 
he general population in ; 
te os to us that there is a need for research 
that attempts systematically to carry through 
this process of generalization. 


METHOD 


The sample used in this research was designed 
especially for the study of frequency of use of residential 


Michigan. A sample of 1571 subscribers was drawn, and 
information was tabulated from company records about 
by each. For 
“long distance” call was 


This sample design, usin, 
behavior of immediate int 
vestigation of factors related to the frequency 
distance calling. It is of uncertain efficiency 
investigation of factors relating to the frequ 
other forms of communication. Estimates of 
ships between independent variables and these other 
types of communication will be in error if the inde- 
pendent variables enter into different relationships 
among people who are intermediate in their use of 
long distance from those that are characteristic of high 
and low users. We have no reason to believe that the 
effect of the independent variables is complicated in 
this manner. 

The sampling procedure does not 
of the frequency of different types 
among the population as a whole. For example, the 
data should not be used to estimate the mean number 
of letters written per year per adult in Michigan. 

The interviewing techniques were similar for the 
most part to those used in other cross-section studies 
by the Survey Research Center (Campbell & Katona, 
1953). The interviews lasted about an hour. A common 
pattern was for the interviewer to interview the wife 
during the day and return in the early evening to inter- 
view the husband. 


g as it does extremes in the 
erest, is efficient for the in- 
of long 
for the 
ency of 
relation- 


permit estimation 
of communication 
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The Affiliation motive was measured by a ek 
responses to TAT pictures. Each respondent was sl ate 
a series of four pictures and asked to tell a story Ea 
each.? The general procedure followed here PAED. 
described in detail elsewhere (Atkinson et al., ‘with 
Some of the pictures that had been sat pewsaeee he 
college students were not successful, ge Recan ie 
persons in the pictures were too youthful. ae ia 
viewers received special instruction in the Se A ii 
pictures, and had no serious difficulty in uaap i. 10 
the interview. Training was directed particula AA 
overcome a tendency observed in the pretest for Pig 
cols to be too brief to be scored properly. The E 4 
of the protocols was done by the second author, a 
ing to the published manual (Heyns, Se 
Veroff, 1958). Before scoring the present bar at 
checked his reliability by scoring 50 stories “ability 
been set aside for purposes of training and rel he 
assessment. The total scores he assigned to Siously 
stories correlated .94 with those which had pre 
been ascribed to them. 


he 


data 
iple 
the 


l 3 culated by $ 
regression coefficients shown were calc d was ĉ 


(Kish, 1957). The essential difficulty is that F 
formulas lead to underestimates of the runi as 
errors when applied to clustered samples Rl e pro 
present one. The drawing of the present sa! Yin er- 
ceeded in stages. In the interests of ERDONA g e 
views were taken only in certain telephone SNE hat 
southern Michigan instead of being spread a h so tH? 
Part of the state. Our sample was large ile 
we took interviews in all metropolitan areas, ar 5 
covered about two-thirds of our population. ‘mation r 
though we do not have quite as much informi of 
we would if the interviews had been ape samplin’ 
widely, the usual formulas for estimating the 7 


2 p ollows: 
* The sequence of questions used was as fi ake 


aikai 
I'm going to show you some pictures and I’d like y 
up a story about them. 
(a) What’s going on here? Te 
inking? 
(È) What is the person (what are they) thinkin 
(1) What do they want? 


(c) What’s going to happen next? ot 


wS * 

è The pictures finally chosen were as eet 
women (a) a young girl standing in a beens tea cup” 
terminal, (b) three young women talking ON an 0 a 
c) two men and two women around a eat hea Ae 
and (d) huddled figure of young person wit fences w 
Cot. For men (a) two men, one sitting on 4 jrplan® d 
background, (b) a male passenger on pai et furnish, 
our men sitting and lounging informally 1 eac otb! 
room, and (d) two men standing, facing 

ng 


ee 


ie 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEED AFFILIATION SCORE 
AND NUMBER or LocaL CALLS MADE 
OR RECEIVED “Last” WEEK* 


Need Affiliation Score 

: All Re- | 

Number of Calls spond- | 
ents Low | Middle | High 
(00-03) | (04-06) | (07-19) 

| | 
Up to2 } 18 | 21 | at | 10 
í o 14 49 52 Sl 45 
5 and over | 2 22 26 41 
ot ascertained | 4 5 2 4 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number of re- 400 155 103 125 
spondents 


a 

Ke ei question was: “About how many calls in the last week 

E ia a made or received on your home phone?” The 

eae is phrased to include all types of calls, but answers may 
umed to refer primarily to local calls. 


erro; : : P 
T of proportions can be used with minor 


adjustments.‘ 

A o e os complication arises because both 
ushand in Wale were interviewed in the family. If 
chavior p ife behave as a unit with respect to the 

pendent ike er study, we do not have as many inde- 

servations as we have interviews. In fact, we 


ave ` ` 
ave only as many independent observations as we 
wife married couples in the sample. If husband and 


in Mh a independently, however, the number of 
ol interview. observations is the same as the number 
ween E ae Thus, where there is no correlation be- 
data from don the interview with the husband and 
interviews į e interview with the wife, the number of 
and should PEN BS a aa to the number of observations 
Perfect Pai used in entering the table above. When 
Servations į ive correlation exists, the number of ob- 
Steuta equal to the number of married couples. 

be Scaled a analysis requires that the variables used 
Variables | S will be apparent from a study of the 
ata were ba some of the scales imposed on the 
that the ia, ined by the use of judgment. To the extent 
the c an tdgment used was poor, the effect is to reduce 
tionally Ces of obtaining significant results. Opera- 
indepeng our hypotheses are to the effect that the 

€nt variables as scaled will have an effect on 


the qı 
“Pendent variables as scaled. 


4 Dj 
below Ferences equal to or greater than those shown 
ty be taken as significant at the 95% level: 


Minimum Difference 
Between Two Groups 


ÅDproximate Value of Needed for Significance 


Mrssntage: Rong For two For two 
groups each groups each 
of 200 of 100 
35 to 65% 1 15 
20 or 80% 9 12 
10 or 90% 7 piid 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEED AFFILIATION SCORE 
AND NUMBER OF Tres A YEAR RESPONDENT 
Gets TOGETHER WITH Ovt-or-TowNn 
FRIENDS OR RELATIVES* 


Need Affiliation Score 
All Re- 
Number of Visits spond- 
ents Low | Middle | High 
(00-03) | (04-06) | (07-19) 
Up tol 45 51 49 36 
1 to 10 36 31 36 39 
11 or more 10 9 6 14 
Other answers or not as- 9 9 9 11 
certained 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number of respond- 308 118 80 101 
ents? 


a The question was: “Thinking of your half dozen closest 
friends or relatives, do they all live here in (name of city), or do 
they live in other places, or what? About how often do you get 
together with these people?” 

b Number of respondents includes only those respondents who 
have relatives or friends living 50 miles or more away. 


RESULTS 
Frequency Analysis 

Tables 1 to 4 present the basic data con- 
cerning the relationship of n Affiliation to 
frequency of each of four kinds of communica- 
tion in turn. 

The relation between n Affiliation score and 
number of local calls made or received by the 
person “last” week (Table 1) is statistically 
significant and in the predicted direction. 
There is no necessary correlation between 
the number of calls on the home phone by 
husband and wife, but we may allow for 
clustering by conservatively estimating that 
we have 100 low and 100 high scores on n 
Affiliation instead of the 155 and 125 observed. 
We require for statistical significance a differ- 
ence of 14 percentage points between the pro- 
portion of low scorers making 15 or more calls 
and the proportion of high scorers making 15 or 
more calls. The obtained difference is 19 per- 


centage points. 

In the next three tables, which concern 
communication with friends and relatives 
living 50 miles or more away, We omit respond- 


ents who report that none of their half dozen 


closest friends and relatives live at that dis- 


tance. ' 3 
Table 2 shows a relationship between n 
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TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEED AFFILIATION SCORE 
AND NuMBER OF LETTERS WRITTEN PER 
YEAR TO RELATIVES OR FRIENDS* 


(Percentage distribution of respondents) 


TABLE 4 a 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEED AFFILIATION Sco 
AND FREQUENCY OF USE OF 
Lone DISTANCE 
(Percentage distribution of respondents) 
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Need Affiliation Score 
All Re 
f Letters spond- ‘ 
Number 9 ents | Low | Middle | High 
(00-03) | (04-06) | (07-19) 
Up to 20 56 56 55 52 
21 to 75 18 20 16 18 
76 or more 21 15 25 26 
Other answers or not as- 5 9 4 4 
certained 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number of respond- 308 118 80 101 
ents? 


8 The question was: “Thinking of your half dozen closest 
friends and relatives, do they all live here in (name of city), or do 
they live in other places, or what? About how many letters would 
you say you write to relatives or friends in a year?” 

b Number of respondents ij 


includes only those respondents who 
have relatives or friends livin 


8 50 miles away or more. 


Affiliation score and number of visits that is in 
the predicted direction but too small for signif- 
icance if we allow for clustering. 

Table 3 shows a relationship between n 
Affiliation score and number of letters written 
per year that is also below the margin of sta- 
tistical significance but in the predicted direc- 
tion. Table 4 shows no relation betw 
Affiliation score and frequency of use o 
distance which is probably the most com 
determined of the four types of communi 
acts. The interpretation of this result 
cussed in some detail later, 

Thus, our two-way tabulations show a com- 
plicated picture. There is a clearly significant 
relation between n Affiliation and the use of 
the local phone. The relationship of the need 
to frequency of letters and visits js in the 
predicted direction but : is not significant, 
Finally, there is no relationship between the 

need measure and use of the long distance 
phone. We turn to more powerful analytical 
methods. 


een n 
f long 
plexly 
cative 
is dis- 


Regression Analysis 


Tables 5 and 6 define the variables used in 
regression analysis of visits and frequency of 
letter writing, respectively. The independent 
variables in the two equations are identical. 
Family income (X,) was introduced on the 


Need Affiliation Score 
F. Fai All Re- ite ae | 
Frequency of Calling | spond- ; = 
- v | Middl Hig! 
eS | oi | r | 09 } 
Lees 
Low Users 43 37 50 46 
High Users 57 63 30 
Kotal 100 | 100 | 100 i00 A 
Number of re- 308 118 80 
spondents* 


aN i e respondents who 
Number of respondents includes only those resp 
have relatives or friends living 50 miles or more away. 


hypothesis that high income people are Pii 
likely to make visits at a distance and to yar 
letters. X, is a measure of the closeness (degr 
of kinship) of the relatives living away: ant 
hypothesis is that those with only ee 
relatives away are less frequent visitors is 
less prolific letter writers than those a 
close relatives live away, Distance (Xs) ior in- 
barrier to visits, and, we predicted, me ger 
directly weaken all ties, reducing even ae 
writing, Education (X4) as a measure of ane 
€conomic status may have an effect on er 
on the hypothesis that people with high “level 
tion travel more, even for a given income h the 
Education, as a measure of familiarity wit of 
written word, should be related to froqued Td 
letter writing. Occupation (X5) was intro oa 
as an additional measure of sociocco lat 
status, with the direction of prediction sl of 
to that for education, Need Affiliation S° 
ranging from 0 to 19 enter as Xe. 

The results for visits are as follows: 


0] Yi = 3.444 05x, — 02X: — 29X3 


04 06) (05) 
ry Ren + .049Xs 
(06) (06) (025 
R = 363 
R= 13 


. ig its | 
Under each coefficient, in parenthesis A is 
Standard error (one sigma). Our, ae K 
Primarily in n Affiliation (X6), which dard 
coefficient equal to two times its ae note? 
crror and in the predicted direction. AS P? pe 
above, the sample design is such th 
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TABLE 5 


DEFINITION OF VARIABLES FOR REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
Or FREQUENCY OF Visits, EQUATION [1] 


Variable Symbol Range of Values 


Bredieney of r: . Less than once a year 
sits 2. Once a year; “very irregularly” 
3. 1-5 times a year; frequency of 

visits not ascertained 

. 6-10 times a year 

. 11-15 times a year; “fairly 
frequently,” “regularly” 

. 16 or more times a year 


a 


Family income Xı 1. Under $1000 
2. $1000-1999 

3. $2000-2999 

4. $3000-3999 

5. $41000-4999; income not ascer- 

tained 

6. $5000-5999 

7. $6000-7499 

8. $7500-9999 

9. $10,000 or more 


Closeness of rela- X: O. Has no relatives living away 
tives living (Interviews coded 0 on this 
away scale were not included in 

the regression) 

. Has only distant relatives away 

2, Has both close and distant 

relatives away 

. Has only close relatives away 


w 


Distance friends Xs 
foe relatives 
ive 
away 2 


(midpoint 175 


. 50-299 miles 

miles) 

50-299 and 300-600 (midpoint 

312 miles) 

3. 300-600 only; 50-299 and over 
600; not ascertained (mid- 
point 470 miles) 

4. 300-600 and over 600 (midpoint 


625 miles) 
5. Over 600 miles (midpoint 800 
miles) 
Hias 
PE of head X 1. Attended grammar school 
family 
(1-8 yrs.) 


2. Attended high school (9-11 
yrs.); 1-8 yrs. plus other 
education 

3. Completed high school; educa- 
tion not ascertained 

4. Attended college, no degree 

5. College degree 


Occupati 
Pa 
tion of X i 


ead of family A Laborer, service worker 


Craftsman, foreman, operative, 
member of armed forces 
3. Housewife, retired; occupation 
not ascertained 
4. Clerical, sales 
5. Professional, managerial, self- 
employed 
Need affliation 


Xe 00. — 19. (actual score) 


TABLE 6 
DEFINITION OF DEPENDENT VARIABLE FOR REGRESSION 
ANALYSIS OF FREQUENCY OF LETTER 
WRITING,” EQUATION [2] 


Variable Symbol Range of Values 
Frequency of Fa 0. None at all 
letter writing 1. 1-5 letters; “just 


a few” 
. 6-20 letters 
. 21—40 letters, 
number not as- 
certained 
41-50 letters 
. 51-75 letters 
. 76 letters or more 


Que 


® The independent variables in Equation [2] are identical with 
those in Equation [1]. See Table 5. 


standard errors shown are underestimates of 
the true errors. If we were dealing with a 
simple random sample, the probability of such 
an event occurring by chance would be about 
.03. We may look at the matter in another 
way by saying that a departure of 1.65 sigmas 
from zero in a predicted direction will occur by 
chance 5% of the time. Our departure from 
zero is .049. If the true sigma is about .03 or 
smaller, our result is significant at the 5% 
level. We suspect that the effect of clustering 
is powerful enough to raise the standard error 
from .025 to more than .03. We can say only 
that the data seem to point in the direction 
indicated by the hypothesis. 

In interpreting the results for the other 
variables we may consider jointly X, (income), 
X, (education), and Xs (occupation). These 
variables are intercorrelated, with simple 
correlation coefficients ranging from .37 (Xı 
with X,) to .58 (X4 with Xs). In view of these 
two-way coefficients, it is not surprising that 
no one of the variables has a significant incre- 
mental effect. The distance people live away 
(Xa) is shown to have an effect on the fre- 
quency of visits. Degree of kinship of relatives 
(X4) has no effect. 

The results for letters are as follows: 


[2] Yo = 2.19 + .01X — 19X_ — .10X3 


(07) (11) (09) 
4 10X4 + 10X5 + -84X6 
Gn (11) (36) 


R= .126 
R = .02 
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Again, we are interested primarily in n od 
tion (X6). Again, the results would be signifi- 
cant without question if we were dealing with a 
simple random sample, since the coefficient 
of .84 is more than twice its standard error 
(.36) and is, furthermore, in the direction 
predicted by the theory. We have no reason 
to believe that husbands and wives write 
letters jointly as commonly as they visit 
distant relatives together. In fact, we would 
anticipate that as often as not if one of the 
two is an enthusiastic letter writer the other 
may write fewer letters. Hence, it seems to us 
unlikely that the true standard error is enough 
larger than .36 to change our conclusions. 
(An error of .51 or above would be needed.) 
Thus, as best we can judge, the data support 
the hypothesis. We note, however, that the 
multiple correlation coefficient is only .126, 
and its square, only .02. 
Of the other independent variables con- 
sidered, none show any effect. Only X, 
ness of relative living away) approaches 
icance at all, and here the sign of the coe’ 
is the reverse of that predicted. 


Finally, a multiple Tegression was computed, 
not presented here, using as dependent vari- 
able whether the individual (or spouse) was a 
low user or a high user of long distance and 
using score on n Affiliation as 
pendent variables. The 


(close- 
signif- 
ficient 


as those in Table 4, 
We did not compute a multiple regression 
for local telephone calls. As a by-product of 
the calculations described above we computed 
two-way correlation coefficients between each 
pair of independent variables, and found none 
of our demographic variables to þe correlated 
with n Affiliation. Thus, there was no possibil- 
ity that the correlation observed in Table 1 
could be attributed to an association between 
n Affiliation and one of the demographic 
variables even if one of the latter proved to be 
related to the number of local calls, 


Discussion AND FURTHER ANALYSIS 


The analysis up to this stage left the investi- 
gators with an unresolved i problem. Need 
Affiliation as measured predicts local calling 
and letter writing and may be related even to 
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visiting people at a distance. Why, then, does 
it not predict social long distance calling? 
One possible answer is that n Affiliation 18 
not relevant at all to long distance telephoning. 
We have tested this hypothesis by examining 
the relation between n Affiliation and other 
scores that bear on long distance calling. One 
of these was a measure of respondents’ ee 
while making long distance calls (Table 7). 
A second score was obtained from answers to 
a direct question as to whether people enjoy 
making long distance calls (Table 8). ä 
The data show little relation between ile 
Affiliation and the score on feelings m 
making a call. (This score, it should be ad o) 
is related to frequency of use of long nea 
The data do, however, show a relation pamere 
his score on n Affiliation and whether a pe a 
dent says he enjoys making long distance, re 
From these data we conclude that n Amie e 
as measured is not totally irrelevant to be ae 
the long distance phone. At a minimum it o 
have something to do with people’s saporis a; 
whether they enjoy making long distance 7 a 
There are several possible eng et 
why n Affiliation might be relevant peo i 
show no direct relationship to frequency 0t the 
distance in our data, The first hypothesis 15 


TABLE 7 sgor 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEED AFFILIATION 
AND SCORE ON RESPONDENT'S FEELINGS 
WHILE Prace a Lone DISTANCE 


CALL” 

Need Affiliation Score 
aii All Re- mn 
Feelings spond- . Hi 

ddle 19) 
ents Gon) Midi) (07 
69 
Pleasant feelings 59 58 54 15 
About half and 23 | 25 | 26 
alf—neutral 9 
Unpleasant feelings 11 13 13 7 
ot ascertained 7 4 7 00 
1 
Total 100 | 100 | 100 | 445 
Number of re- 347 132 87 
spondents> 
hey 
lust 
* The question was: “Here is a list of ways people eee Ba 
feel when they make a long distance call. Do any of call 
describe how 


e ce 
you sometimes feel when making a long ae olved 
Nervous? Tense? Anxious? Happy?” Scoring positiv? 
+1 to each answer indicating presence of & 
absence of a negative feeling. 


x vel 
„oes not include those respondents who have ne 
long distance call, 


Relaxed? 
assigning 
feeling or r made” 
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a TABLE 8 
ELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEED AFFILIATION SCORE 
AND FEELINGS ABOUT MAKING 
Lone Distance CALLS® 
(Percentage distribution of respondents) 


| Need Affiliation Score 
| All Re- 


nce call—do y, asi ati otk 
ll—do you enjoy it or dislike it or what?” 


Feelings | spond- | 
ents Low Middle | High 
| (00-03) | (04-06) | (07-19) 
Enjoy it; enjoy i en | 
+ enjoy it e > 
š SEES mod | 60 55 61 70 
petite enjoy, some- 27 33 25 2 
ime dislike; neither 
enjoy nor dislike 
© not enjoy 
Not ascertained ; k R 1 
7 
Total 
Number of 100 00 100 100 
etan respond- | 347 132 87 115 
a 
The i 
distance 9USstion was: “How do you feel about making a long 
b 


oes not inch 
l ; include thos e ’ e nev 
ong distance call se respondents who have never made a 


S ‘ 
mare et the effect of n Affiliation is too 
of this eh using our data. In support 
Smal] Pg ation one can call attention to the 
enis oi of the sample and the difficult prob- 
lation a rement: Weaknesses in the n 
Serious if eee would be even more 
Slight im ne affiliative motive has only a 
available dee One may note further that the 
Tefer to th ata from the telephone company 
telebhone ne number of calls placed per 
individuals. ne the > Affiliation scores are for 
© the i A variation on this argument is to 
very hj oe that only those who score 
the tear oa n Affiliation are different from 
View m of the population. According to this 
tion Pring of the observed variation in affilia- 
at the be irrelevant. And one may recall 
Visiting fs served effects of n Affiliation on 
All of th nd letter writing are at best small. 
Plausible c Points seem to us to add up to a 
0 small — that there is an effect, but it is 

Secons ) US tO detect. 

that ¢ cond hypothesis is more complex. It is 
Co; in effect of n Affiliation depends in some 
The need ge upon the effect of other variables. 
has its for affiliation, according to this view, 
ne Predicted effect only in certain circum- 
> Indeed, its effect may even be the 
Tom one set of circumstances to 
t, ıt may be associated with other 
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variables whose effect varies from one set of 
circumstances to another. 

Another possible area of speculation is that 
of operation of the affiliative motive itself. 
There is a clear relationship of the motive 
measure to communication acts such as local 
calls, letter writing, and a very suggestive one 
to visits. These acts may be successful enough 
in the lives of our respondents to satisfy the 
affiliative need, leaving only distance calling 
to be influenced by other factors. One would 
expect a relationship between the motive meas- 
ure and long distance calls if these other acts 
were unsuccessful. 

A fourth possibility concerns the measure 
itself. The definition of affiliative imagery and 
the scoring instructions are oriented toward 
friendship as the prototype of the affiliative re- 
lationship. Statements of family ties are not 
automatically scored as affiliative; there must 
be evidence of concern about the relationship. 
This is a stringent requirement; it means that 
the measure is less slanted toward ties between 
relatives. Our data show, however, that social 
long distance calls are primarily to relatives. 
It may be that a measure more sensitive to the 
desire for close ties to relatives would show a 
greater relationship. The same reasoning would 
argue that the present measure might predict 
amount of calling to friends. Unfortunately, 
it was not possible to explore this possibility. 

This discussion has emphasized the failure 
of the Affiliation measure to predict social 
long distance calling because of the intriguing 
theoretical and methodological issue raised by 
the missing relationship. It is important to 
note, however, that this kind of speculation is 
a reasonable activity only because of our most 
important finding, that the n Affiliation meas- 
ure is significantly related to some other com- 
munication acts, particularly local calling and 
letter writing and perhaps to making visits to 


friends. 


SuMMARY 


This article reports the results of an attempt 
to relate need for affiliation to the frequency 


ication: e of long 

of four types of communication: (a) usi g 

aaee elepe for social calls, (b) use of the 

local telephone, (c) writing letters, and (d) 

visiting close friends and relatives living at a 
g 
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distance. The data were collected in 400 per- 
sonal interviews with a specially designed 
sample of telephone subscribers living in south- 
ern Michigan. The research is unusual in that 
it concerns the relation between a dimension 
of personality, measured by TAT-type pic- 
tures, and the behavior of a segment of the 
general population. a 
The major findings are that n Affiliation is 
correlated in the predicted direction with use of 
the local telephone. The same relationship is 
found to letter writing, though the correlation 
is low. With regard to visits, the correlation 
is in the predicted direction but not significant. 
Need affiliation as measured does not predict 
social long distance calling. 
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RE-EVALUATION OF CHOICE ALTERNATIVES AS A FUNCTION OF 
THEIR NUMBER AND QUALITATIVE SIMILARITY: 


JACK W. BREHM? anp ARTHUR R. COHEN 


Yale University 


ost theory and research relevant to 
choice situations have centered on 
prechoice phenomena. There is, 
however, increasing concern with postdeci- 
Sion phenomena. A theory recently proposed 
by Festinger (1957), for example, allows sev- 
eral specific derivations about the psycholog- 
ical consequences of choice. Some of these der- 
Ivations have been tested (Brehm, 1956; 
Ehrlich, Guttman, Schonbach, & Mills, 1957; 
Festinger, 1957). This paper reports a test of 
two further derivations. 
The central conception of this theory is that 
a person who holds cognitions about himself or 
the environment that are inconsistent with 
cach other experiences psychological “dis- 
Sonance,” which he attempts to reduce or 
eliminate by trying to reduce the number of 
Inconsistent cognitions in relation to the num- 
ber of consistent ones. An approximate state- 
Ment of the fundamental hypothesis as it 
applies to the choice situation is that the magni- 
tude of psychological dissonance is a direct func- 
tion of what one has to give up compared to what 
One obtains, That is, the attractiveness of an 
UNnchosen alternative is a cognition inconsistent 
With the knowledge that one has chosen a 
Serent alternative. In purchasing a new tele- 
lon receiver, for example, having to give up 
a new car would create more dissonance than 
Naving to give up a new pair of shoes. 
This general statement allows two further 
4) vations about the consequences of choice: 
of aie greater the qualitative ae 
Nog E the greater the magnitude o 
the “2063 from choice; and (b) the pe 
Marna of alternatives, the greater the 
things of dissonance from choice. Other 
i creas emg equal, as qualitative dissimilarity 
wh es, what one has to give up relative to 
One gains increases. For example, 
Yal This is a report of , rt of the 
e a study conducted as pa. 
Porteg 7 MMunications Research Program, and sup- 
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choosing one of two automobiles of different 
makes (but of equal attractiveness) would 
create more dissonance than would choosing 
one of two that are identical except for color. 
More features such as type of styling, type of 
motor, etc., must be given up by a choice be- 
tween different makes than by a choice be- 
tween two nearly identical cars of the same 
make. The number of alternatives affects the 
magnitude of dissonance in much the same 
way. Where the alternatives have at least some 
qualitative dissimilarity, and with other factors 
held constant, the greater the number of al- 
ternatives from which one must choose, the 
more one must give up and consequently the 
greater the magnitude of dissonance. 

When a person experiences psychological 
dissonance, he tries to reduce or eliminate it. 
If the dissonance has occurred as the conse- 
quence of making a choice, it may be reduced 
or eliminated by re-evaluating the alternatives 
so as to minimize what has been given up 
relative to what has been obtained. Thus to the 
extent to which an individual is experiencing 
dissonance, he may be expected to increase the 
perceived attractiveness of the chosen alterna- 
tive and decrease the perceived attractiveness 
of unchosen alternatives. 

The experiment described was designed to 
test the following two general hypotheses: 

1. Other things being equal, the greater the 
qualitative dissimilarity of alternatives, the 
greater is the magnitude of dissonance created 
by choice, and the greater the consequent re- 
evaluation of these alternatives. 

2. Other things being equal, the greater the 
number of alternatives, the greater is the 
magnitude of dissonance and the consequent 
re-evaluation of these alternatives. 


METHOD 
y was to ask sixth-grade children to 


hoice, how much 
indicate, both before and after a © ce, r 
A each of several different toys. The choice 


í í imilar 
i If of the Ss was between simil 
eaen Ee bed E half it was between dissimilar 


ss, and to the other 
we rom each of these two groups about a 
se were given a choice between two toys, while the 


The strateg, 
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half were given a choice of one among four toys. 
i. aes in liking of the chosen and unchosen 
alternatives was then computed for each kind of choice. 
Subjects. The original sample consisted of 96 boys 
and 107 girls in eight different classes in three different 
schools,? who were present for both the first and second 
sessions of the experiment. A selection procedure, to be 
described later, reduced the usable number to 29 boys 

43 girls. 

co The experimenter (E) and his helper 
were introduced to each class as persons from Yale 
University who were doing a survey having to do with 
toys. E then said to the Ss: 

Some toy manufacturers have recently asked us to 
find out what kinds of toys people like you like and 
what kinds you don’t like. Christmas is not very far 
away and so it’s especially important for the toy 
manufacturers to know what you like or dislike so 
they will know what to make and send to all the 
stores. 

Now in order to find what you really do like or 
dislike we are going to ask each of you to indicate on 
a questionnaire just how much you like or dislike 
each of 16 different toys. 

After the questionnaires had been distributed and 
explained, the 16 toys, all in one large box, were brought 
into the room. Each toy had a number to correspond 
with the number on one of the rating scales on the 
questionnaire. E then went through the toys by num- 
bered order, holding each long enough and close enough 
so that it could be inspected closely by every child. At 
the beginning of this procedure Ss were told that their 
own personal answers were wanted, not what their 
neighbor thought, so they were asked not to talk while 
filling out the questionnaire. One or two gentle re- 
minders were usually necessary during the course of 
the rating. When the ratings were completed, the 
questionnaires were collected and the Ss thanked for 
helping with the survey. No mention was made of the 
possibility that Æ and his helper would return. 

The second session took place exactly one week 
after the first. It was conducted by the same E, though 
for some classes a different person had to be used as 
the helper.‘ Æ first reminded the Ss that he and his 
helper were from Yale and were conductin 
for some toy manufacturers. He then went on to say: 

The information you gave us last week was very 
good. In fact, it was so good that the toy manu- 
facturers have asked us to get some more information. 
So today we're going to ask you to help us out by 
answering some more questions about the toys. 

Now since the toy manufacturers were so pleased 


g a survey 


3 The authors wish to express their great apprecia- 
tion to the following people for making this study 
possible: Charles T. St. Clair, Superintendent of North 
Haven Schools, Thomas P. Ryan, Principal at Temple 
School, Mildred A. Wakeley, Principal at Center 
School, and Edward L. White, Principal at Ridge Road 
School, and all of the sixth-grade teachers at these 
E authors would like to thank Mary Lee Brehm 
and Robert Ascheim for acting as helper at some of the 
experimental sessions. 
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with what you did for them last week, and since they 
are asking you to do something more for them this 
week, they thought it only fair that they give you 
something for all this help. So they decided to give 
each one of you one of the toys that you've been 
rating. Unfortunately, however, we don’t have 
enough of any one toy so that you could all have the 
same thing. That means we can’t let you choose just 
anything you want. So what we did was to pick two 

(or four) for each of you to choose between. While 

weve tried to give you a choice between things you 

like, you probably won’t get a chance to choose the 
one you like most. We just couldn’t arrange the 
choices that well. 

Ss were then given prearranged choice sheets that 
indicated the toys, by name and number, from which 
they could choose. They were cautioned not to talk 
about their choices. They were then shown each of the 
16 toys, one by one, and asked to circle which one of the 
two (or four) on their choice sheet they wanted as their 
reward for helping us. The toys, they were told, would 
be delivered to the school the same week. 

After the choices had been made and the choice 
sheets collected, E explained what additional help the 
Ss were being asked to give. To do this he said: 

You'll remember I said we were going to ask you 
to do something more for us this week. Well, what we 
want you to do is to indicate for us again just how 
much you like or dislike each of these 16 toys. YOU 
see a person’s liking for toys like these may change 
from one week to the next, You might like a toy 
more, less, or about the same as you did last week 
and it’s important for the toy manufacturers to know 
about this. So we are now going to ask each one a 
you to fill out a questionnaire just like the one YoU 
filled out last week.5 A 

_ The toys were again held up, one by one, but this 
time somewhat more rapidly since they were already 
familiar to the Ss. Upon completion of the ratings the 
questionnaires were collected. š 

At this, the end of the experiment, the deceptin i 
design, and purpose were completely explained to teed 
Ss. It was further explained that the experimenter 
were unable to afford a toy for each person but re 
instead the toys would be divided up among the eig a 
classes participating, so that each class would recel¥ 
four toys for use in the class room itself. EA 

Manipulation of Number of Alternatives. As P s 
cated in the above instructions, the Ss in some clase 
were told they could choose between two of the tay" 
and their individual choice sheets designated the es 


prite 

ë The first class run was additionally asked to W {ate 

out as much as they could remember of the churan jz 
istics of the choice objects. However, the Ss were 


able to handle this task so no further groups were as pe 
to do it. 


. While the school officials and teachers involved a 
this study reported no apparent ill effects, the acon 
Were somewhat dissatisfied with their ability to pare 
the S’s residual tension. We now believe that a ia 
deception of this type should be used at this age men f 
only if the catharsis can be conducted individually k 
in small groups so the E can make sure of its success 
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toys by name and number. Ss in other classes were told 
they could choose one from four toys that again were 
designated on their choice sheets by name and number. 

Manipulation of Qualitative Similarity of Alternatives. 
The 16 toys rated and used as choice alternatives were 
chosen a priori to be relatively similar or dissimilar to 
each other. Two sets of four toys were picked so that 
there would be high similarity among the four in each 
Set. The remaining eight toys were picked to be rela- 
tively dissimilar to any in the two sets of four, and to 
most of the other seven. The criterion of qualitative 
similarity was the similarity of activity that the toy 
would require, as indicated on the following classified 
list in which the toys appear in the same order as 
in the experiment: 


1. Swimming Fins 5. Set of 52 Games 
2. Swimming Mask 6. Set of 66 Games 
3. Snorkel 7. Set of 52 Games 
(slightly different 
from #5) 
4. Life Jacket 8. Set of 58 Games 
(All for water (All indoor table 
activities) games) 
9. Indoor Bowling 13. Aluminum Craft 
10. Ship Model 14. Erector Set 
11. Copper Craft 15. Archery Set 
12, Racing Game 16. Metal Tapping Craft 


To create relative similarity, all of the alternatives 
offered were chosen from Numbers 1-4, or from 5-8. 
O create dissimilarity, all of the alternatives were 
Chosen so they involved different activities, ¢g., 
Numbers 1, 5, 14, and 16. 
sis ef tionnaires. The main rating questionnaire con- 
io ed of 16 rating scales, each numbered for one of the 
a Ys. Each scale consisted of a horizontal line of 51 
aba spaced dots with six equally spaced markers 
wel Don’t like at all; Like just a little; Like fairly 
ver 3 Like quite a lot; Like very much; Really like very, 
Bye much. Numerical values were given to the ratings 
tive one values 0 through 5.0 to these labels, respec- 
an nA and scoring each answer to the nearest tenth of 
wea (ie., to the nearest dot on the scale). Ss 
alin instructed to make a pencil check mark anywhere 
sex '8 the dotted line. There was a space for name and 
* at the top of each questionnaire. 
esign, Half of the eight classes were run in the Two 
fee condition, the other half, in the Four 
‘diver ae condition. Half of the Ss in each class were 
Alt Similar Alternatives, the other half, Dissimilar 
€rnatives. 
e classes at any one school were run during a 
apart jnoriing on the same week day but one week 
ree ae the two experimental sessions. Work at the 
Co ‘Chools was conducted on three successive days. 
t nirols. While all Ss were given a choice and asked 
aoe the questionnaires, only a portion of them 
s Gene data. Many were excluded by require- 
est of rae had to be met to permit an appropriate 
each 5 h, € hypotheses. First, the choice alternatives for 
M likin ad to be liked, but not so much that an increase 
ha & would be impossible. Second, one alternative 
its choie, e initially more liked than any other so that 
hosen ce could be expected. Increased ratings of the 
item are thus not likely to be simply a result of 


singl, 
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TABLE 1 


CHANGES IN LIKING OF CHOSEN AND INITIALLY NEXT 
Most LIKED ALTERNATIVE 


Number of Qualitative Character 


Alternatives 
Similar N Dissimilar WV 
Two 
Chosen 0.07° 29 0.20 2t 
Unchosen —0.09 29 -0.65 21 
Four 
Chosen 0.48 10 0.62 12 
Unchosen —0.27 10 —0.72 12 


a A positive number indicates increased Liking, a negative, 
decreased Liking. 


normal (and random) changes in actual liking from the 
first questionnaire to the second. In addition, Ss who 
failed to choose the alternative initially marked as most 
liked were excluded because they gave unreliable or 
invalid ratings. Finally, in order to ensure that initially 
less liked alternatives were seriously considered as pos- 
sible choices, initial ratings of these alternatives could 
not be much lower than the most liked alternative. 

The stringency with which these requirements were 
applied was determined by the actual distribution of 
initial ratings and the need for a workable number of 
Ss in each of the four experimental conditions. The 
final criteria were: (a) the most liked alternative had 
to receive a rating between 2.9 and 4.6, or in other 
words, a moderate to high Liking score; (b) the next 
most attractive alternative could be no more than 1.1 
scale points lower, but had to be at least 0.1 scale points 
(the least measureable difference) lower, than the first; 
(c) for four alternatives, the additional criterion was 
imposed that the least liked must be no more than 2.5 
scale points below the most liked alternative. 


RESULTS 


Liking change scores were computed for all 
choice alternatives for the selected Ss. In 
order to compare the Four Alternative con- 
ditions with the Two, we have taken the chosen 
and the initially next most attractive alterna- 
tive of the remaining three. Our hypotheses 
predict increased liking for the chosen alterna- 
tive and decreased liking for the unchosen 
alternative, to the extent that dissonance 1S 
created by the choice. Thus we would expect 


greater change in liking in the Four than in the 
Two Alternative condition, and greater change 
than in the Similar 


in liking in the Dissimilar 
Alternative condition. 

Table 1 presents the relevant data. Both 
hypotheses are supported. The chosen alterna- 
tive in each of the four experimental conditions 
shows an increase in Liking, while the unchosen 
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TABLE 2 


S HANGES IN LIKING) 
DissONANCE REDUCTION (C 
AO E COMBINED EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Dissonance 
Reduction N 


Number of Alternatives 


0.45 50 

Four 1.08 22 
litative Character 

Bena 0.31 39 

Dissimilar 1.03 33 


alternative always shows a decrease in Liking. 
If we take the sum of changes in Liking for 
chosen and unchosen alternative as an index of 
total reduction in dissonance and combine con- 
ditions in order to arrive at over-all dissonance 
reduction scores for each of the two experi- 
mental manipulations, then we obtain the 
figures given in Table 2. Here it is clear that the 
Four Alternative condition produced greater 
dissonance reduction than did Two (b equals 
about .02),7 and the Dissimilar Alternative 
condition produced more dissonance reduction 
than did the Similar (p less than .01).8 
The criteria used in selecting alternatives 
and Ss produced a small bias in the initial 
difference between the two alternatives in 
question such that the initia] difference in the 
Four Alternative condition was less than that 
in the Two. Since the initial relative attractive- 
ness of alternatives has been shown to deter- 
mine amount of dissonance reduction (Ehrlich, 
Guttman, Schonbach, & Mills, 1957) it is 
necessary to investigate whether Or not the 
present bias can alternatively account for the 
obtained results. When this is done by selecting 
out of the Four Alternative conditions those 
Ss for whom the initial difference was rela- 
tively large and comparing their data with 
those for Ss whose initial difference was small, 
the mean score for total dissonance reduction 
turns out to be the same regardless of size of 


7 All p values reported were obtained by two-tail 
s “The same computations for our unselected Popula- 
tion yield support for the effect of the Similar-Dis- 
pair ipulation, but fail to show any effect of the 
similar ap Iternatives. The very reason for selection of 
number pelea that data from these unselected Ss 
= ald fal to adequately test. the ‘hypotheses: Conse- 
ia no conclusion should be drawn from the data 
q , 


for these unselected ‘Ss. 
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initial difference. This small bias thus does not 
account for the obtained difference between 
the Two and Four Alternative conditions. 

Changes in Liking for the Third and Fourth 
Alternatives. In the Four Alternative con- 
ditions, it is possible to further investigate the 
effects of Similar versus Dissimilar alterna- 
tives by comparing changes in Liking of the 
third and fourth alternatives. One might expect 
that such changes for these somewhat less 
attractive alternatives would follow the same 
pattern that held for changes in Liking of the 
previously considered unchosen alternative, 
but with smaller magnitude because of their 
lesser importance. 

Mean change in Liking was therefore com- 
puted for the third and fourth alternatives in 
the Similar and Dissimilar conditions. How- 
ever, since the initial rating of these alterna- 
tives tends to be below average, some positive 
change in rating may be expected solely from 
regression effects, In order to obtain a eo 
estimate of Liking change it is necessary he 
correct the rating change by subtracting a 
estimated regression. Estimates of regressio 
were obtained by computing the mean Liking 
change according to amount of initial rating 
for all toys not involved in the choice.’ ad 

The corrected Liking changes for the ii 
and fourth alternatives, presented in Table i 
show an over-all increase in liking rather me 
the expected decrease. Furthermore, oe 
no consistent difference between the hen 
and Dissimilar conditions. Our expectations y 
the third and fourth alternatives are cleat 
disconfirmed by these results. 


r the 

° To relate rating change to the initial TAL Bs, Ig! 
Liking scale was divided into the following ne he 
0-0.5; 0.6-1.5; 1.6-2.5; 2.6-3.5; 3.6-4.5; 4.6-5: jecte 
mean Liking changes then obtained from all Se itia 
Ss for toys not involved in the choice and with } 5; 
ratings in each of the above categories were Thes? 
+.5; +.1; =l; —.3; and —.5, respectively: idua!” 
corrections were then subtracted from each indivi¢ s of 
Liking change scores according to his initial rating 
each of the alternatives, t-like 

Use of these Corrections for the chosen and me fait 
unchosen alternatives reduces slightly the © pan 
? values but in no way alters the pattern of disse ait 
reduction Scores or conclusions that may be rea 
from them, Thus with these corrections also, & d fof 
liking changes occur for dissimilar than similar 2" 
four than two alternatives. 
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— __TABLE 3 ence in liking for the unchosen alternative im- 
ECTED LIKING CHANGES FOR THE THIRD ies i 

AG ores plies that dissonance should have been greater 

— = a i in the Four than in the Two Alternative con- 

o Siasi dition. It seems unlikely, however, that this 

Qualitative Character — is x bias could have been large enough to have 

Tiie Ear produced the observed effects. While this al- 

= = E ternative explanation is possible, it is not en- 
Similar 0.10 0.94 10 tirely plausible. f . 

Dissimilar 0.58 0.21 12 A more serious question may be raised in 

regard to the data for the third and fourth 

choice alternatives. For while the re-evaluation 

Discussion of the chosen alternative clearly reflects greater 


eo T data from the present experi- 
heory e two derivations from Festinger’s 
of A gai dissonance: the magnitude 
of deka, and consequent re-evaluation 
a) the =o isa direct function of 
A mahae = choice alternatives and (b) 
ematives, e dissimilarity of the choice al- 
ber tn of our manipulation of the num- 
ina di a may, however, be explained 
Magnitude P dee It will be recalled that the 
valuation of ape and consequent re- 
f the differe choice alternatives is a function 
8: th nee in initial liking for the alterna- 

e smaller this initial difference, the 
Choice, Tp A signe of dissonance after the 
ows that with other things held 

™atives, th one liked are the unchosen al- 
/ th pe greater the magnitude of dis- 
ema then, that the Two and 
@ initial oe conditions must be equated 
Most}; sA al liking of both the chosen and 
Ne, o unchosen alternatives. This was 
Selectin Course, as part of our procedure for 
test of T 5 ace choices would furnish a good 
Our Sasu Ypotheses, But the low reliability of 
are three = liking means that where there 
marked ; osen alternatives, the one that 
always p as initially most liked will not 
Thug 42° the one that was actually most liked. 
chose al actual liking for the most liked un- 
Where pp (tative should tend to be higher 
than w ee, a three unchosen alternatives 
o7 assume E ere is only one. In addition, let 
the cho at, with liking for the magnitude 
Most li i alternative held constant, the 
dig ie ne alternative is a dispro- 
If tpnance th ore important determinant of 
his assu an are the Jess liked alternatives. 
mption is correct, then the differ- 


dissonance in the Four than in the Two Alterna- 
tive condition (p equals .04), the third and 
fourth alternatives fail to show any sign of 
dissonance reduction. Indeed, the increase in 
liking for these alternatives should lead to 
increased dissonance. One possible explanation 
for this apparent increase is that our estimate 
of regression is too small. It may be, for ex- 
ample, that when a toy is made an alternative 
for choice, it tends, prior to the choice, to be 
re-evaluated more than a toy not made one of 
the alternatives. If the direction of such re- 
evaluations was random, our estimate of re- 
gression would be too small, thus accounting 
for the apparent increase in liking. It is also 
possible that such re-evaluation is not random, 
but rather is directed toward enhancing the 
value of all alternatives. The latter explana- 
tion would not only account for the increased 
liking of the third and fourth alternatives; it 
would also account for the fact that the chosen 
alternative increases in liking more than the 
initially most liked unchosen alternative de- 
creases. While the phenomenon can thus be 
plausibly explained, it is of sufficient impor- 
tance to the theory of dissonance to warrant 
separate and thorough investigation. . 
Tt is also of interest that the present expen- 
ment produced no visible interaction of the 
two independent variables in their determina- 
tion of the magnitude of dissonance created by 
choice. Under certain conditions such an inter- 
action would be expected. Thus if the qualita- 
tive similarity of alternatives is extreme (ap- 
proaching identity) little or no ween 
would be created by choice no ie om soe 
many alternatives were involved. But ir 


A ; issimilarity should 
i reasing the dissim! 
arian dissonance where several 


have more effect on 
i wo 
alternatives are involved than where only t 


| 
| 
| 
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are involved. Though we have no independent 
evidence from the present experiment, we may 
assume that the alternatives in the Similar 
condition were seen as being somewhat dis- 
similar. If this is the reason that no interac- 
tion effect was obtained, then a good test of 
the interaction hypothesis must employ a 
much more powerful manipulation of qualita- 
tive similarity than was used here. 


SUMMARY 


In order to test two derivations from Fes- 
tinger’s theory of psychological dissonance, 
sixth-grade school children were given system- 
atically varied choices from among several 
attractive toys. About half of them were given 
a choice between two toys, and the remainder 
were given a choice of one from among four 
toys. From each of these two groups, about 
half was given a choice between qualitatively 
similar toys, while the remainder was given a 
choice between qualitatively dissimilar toys. 
Ss were asked, both before and after the choice, 
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to indicate on a 51-point graphic rating scale 
how much they liked each of the toys. i 

The two derivations tested were: the = 
tude of dissonance and consequent amount a 
increased liking for the chosen alternative an 
decreased liking for the unchosen alternative 
increases with (a) the qualitative dissimilarity 
of alternatives, and (b) the number of = 
tives. The first of these was confirmed; on 
second received somewhat questionable an 
port. Changes in liking for the third and “om 
unchosen alternatives failed to ais 
expectations. Two explanations for this failu 
were suggested. 
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D W. : 
NCREASING COGNITIVE DISSONANCE BY A FAIT ACCOMPLI 


JACK W. BREHM? 
Yale University 


a. theory by Festinger (1957) 
attempts to state the conditions under 
which, discrepancies between cogni- 
tension oe cognitive dissonance,” a state of 
or eliminate Sania the individual to reduce 
ition nee e discrepancies. One of the con- 
of cognitive ped be necessary for the creation 
element of egg is that there be some 
ample, that « ition. The theory states, for ex- 
to behave i person who is completely forced 
Possible ox n a manner he would avoid if 
Other hand, periences no dissonance. On the 
side of the E fait accompli—i.e., an event out- 
Create i s control—might conceivably 
if that same event would 
i ir opposite behavior had it been 
Dose of this at a prior choice point. The pur- 
Ment in wee then, is to report an experi- 
e icons a fait accompli does appear to 

© theore Cognitive dissonance. 
UCcinetly etical expectations may be stated 
lse of g os a person is induced by the prom- 
Shoy] a all prize to eat a disliked food, he 
are hel “poniente dissonance. If other things 
wa be cers | the amount of dissonance 
€ dislike a by increasing the amount of 
“XPeriencin ood to be eaten. A person who is 
Proportion or dissonance should try, in 
thas acing him S magnitude, to reduce it by 
n almself that he likes the food more 


tions pr 


Predictab 


e . 
i If, en. Sinally thought. 
areas » the amount of expected eating is 
cisi Y a fait accompli after the initial 


Slon to 

a e th 
na ted by nes has occurred, and this is accom- 
dis: tà fait acci cased liking, it may be concluded 
Sonance, ompli can affect the magnitude of 


, Tn Mr 
eight Order = THOD 
for 


h . ? 
cade st examine the effect of a fait accompli, 


MB a ma were offered attractive prizes 
Stu 

5 dy was conducted as part of the Yale 
Cant earch Program and was supported 
es. The I. Hovland from Bell Telephone 
f Carl I ee would like to thank Arthur 
2 is eit z ovland, Leon Festinger, and Irving 

at Duke pp ents on the manuscript. 

€ University. 


About half of them were told, after eating the vegetable, 
that their parents would be informed which vegetable 
they ate. Liking for the vegetable was measured before 
and after this procedure. 

The pre-experimental questionnaire. Approximately 
three weeks prior to the beginning of the experiment, 
questionnaires were given by teachers to all eighth- 
grade students in a New Haven Junior High School. 
Students were told that the questionnaire was spon- 
sored by a nonprofit organization interested in people’s 
eating habits. The questionnaire asked for each of 34 
vegetables, “Considering everything about it (taste, 
smell, appearance, texture), to what extent do you like 
or dislike this vegetable?” Answers were indicated by 
making an X on any one of 61 dots running along a 
straight line and identified each 10 points by the follow- 
ing labels: like very much; like a lot; like a little; 
neither; dislike a little; dislike a lot; dislike very much. 

hen scored from plus 3.0 


Subjects’ responses were t 
for “like very much” to minus 3.0 for “dislike very 


much.” 
Experimental procedure. Subjects (Ss) were given 
passes during school hours to come one at a time to take 
part ina food-testing program. When an S arrived, the 
experimenter (E) introduced himself as being a repre- 
sentative of a fictitious consumer organization, whose 
business it was to test products and publish reports on 
them in order to help people in their shopping. It was 
explained that the organization was at present conduct- 
ing a study of a number of vegetables by testing each 
for its food value in terms of vitamins and minerals and 
also by asking all kinds of people what they thought 
about them. Æ then said that what he wanted the S 
to do was answer some questions but only about one 
vegetable in order to get good information about that 
one. Before being given the main experimental ques- 
tionnaire, the S was asked to answer some simple 
questions about his age, his favorite and most disliked 
foods, how often the vegetable picked for him was 
served in his home, and how often he ate it when it was 
served. It was also explained at this point that the 
vegetable in question had been picked at random, 
though actually it had been picked because it was one 
of the ones he most disliked (it was at least at —2.0 
on the prequestionnaire). The S was then asked to fill 
out the main questionnaire carefully and accurately. 
To stress the anonymous nature of the questionnaires, 
the S was given a plain Manila envelope m which to 
ut them when completed. 
After the main questionna) 
While we feel we get 8 
a person to carefully fill out 4 q! 
we also know that we may ge 
3 For their help in conducting ie oon ae 
wishes to thank Lous Y z% Principal of Troupe 
New Haven School Fenk a mnolly, and the eighth- 
Junior High School, Mrs. nis i amelfarb. 
grade teachers, especially Mrs- 


ire was completed, Æ said, 
od information by asking 
uestionnaire this way, 
t different kinds of 
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yi e questions if a person actually tastes 
ae before filling out the ques- 
tionnaire. So we would like to have everyone eat a 
little of the vegetable and then answer some further 
questions about it. But we also realize that you 
might not like to eat just anything we put in front of 
you so the rest of this is completely up to you. You 
can stop right here without doing anything more at 
all, or you can eat a small dish of the vegetable and 
answer some more questions. However, to get as 
many people as possible to give us this further in- 
formation, we are offering a prize to those who do go 
on. The prize consists of either two 45 or 78 rpm 
records of your own choice, or two tickets for movies 
of your own choice. You can do whichever you want. 

You can leave right now, or you can eat a small dish 

of —— (name of vegetable) and get whichever of 

the two prizes you want, two phonograph records 
or two movie tickets. 

If the S chose to quit he was thanked for his help 
and allowed to return to class, If he chos 
he was served a small dish of the vegetable, heated if 
appropriate. This 


In the High Consequence condition, Ss were given 
exactly the same instructions. However, in order to 


u » When nearly finished cating, 
these further instructions: 


Oh, I almost for, 


fill out again the main 
request Æ mentioned that some 


letely anonymous and 
elope when completed, 
questionnaire, he was 
wanted and told that 


r three weeks, He was 
also asked not to talk to other students about what 


happened in the testing procedures 
When the study was completed, its true Purpose was 


ee 


‘The idea for this manipulation came from some 
pretest Ss who spontaneously said, “Boy, would my 
mother like to know I’m eating this! 

5 Informal interviewing of Ss in the later Part of 
the experiment indicated that there was a moderate 
amount of talking about the experiment. Most Ss had 
heard, before participating, what some of the vegetables 
were, that some people actually ate the vegetables, 
that prizes were being given away, and what the prizes 
were. None showed evidence, however, of being aware 
of the High Consequence Manipulation. 
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fully explained to all Ss. The 
promised. de P 

The experimental questionnaires. The first experi- 
mental questionnaire contained two important ques- 
tions. The first of these asked Ss to indicate ona 51- 
point line with six equally spaced labels running from 
“every meal” to “never,” how often the vegetable 
chosen for them was served at home. The second gues 
tion, using an identical scale, asked how often they ate 
the vegetable when it was served. The main experi- 
mental questionnaire contained a question identical to 
that used on the pre-experimental questionnaire to 
measure liking for the vegetable. a 

Design. Tn all, 20 Ss — run in the Low Cone 
quence condition, 19 were run in the High Conse ues 
condition. While an attempt was made to use i 
vegetables with equal frequency, this was only paray 
successful. Inspection of the dependent variab cas 
however, reveals no large differences betwe! 
vegetables, 


prizes were given as 


RESULTS 


Eating a small amount of a disliked yepe 
table should create some dissonance and ae 
sequent increase in liking in order to reduce t ‘i 
dissonance. If, in addition, the fait ra 
(the High Consequence manipulation) ¥ 
creases dissonance, then persons exposed ai 
should experience greater dissonance and ee 
increase their liking for the vegetable mo 
than those who are not exposed to it. fore 

The mean change in Liking was there ri- 
computed for Ss in each of the two EP 
mental conditions. The prediction was a 
firmed in that the mean increased Liking vas 
the High Consequence condition (3.76) ‘the 
Sreater than the mean increased Liking sor er- 
Low Consequence condition (2.32). The di a 
ence between the conditions is significant 
beyond the .01 level.7 sh Cor 

While the instructions for the High at 
Sequence condition do not obviously ee 
liking the vegetable, it is conceivable they fief” 
interpreted in that way by the Ss. The di be- 
ential increased liking for the vegetable sac 
tween the two conditions might simply T° ple 
differential “endorsement” of the vegete 
by the “consumer organization.” Thus o 
original explanation in terms of “dissona 
reduction” requires further support Wip 
cogent. We must therefore examine the 


nipulation and its effect more closely- 


al 
: á 5 sever 
° The main questionnaire also contained at of 
questions included to gather data for a larger $ 
which this experiment was a part. 


7 ined by t” 
All p values in this Paper were obtaine 
tailed £ tests, 


INCREASING COGNITIVE DissONANCE By A Fait Accompli 


„Tt will be remembered that right at the be- 
ginning of the experiment all Ss were asked to 
show how often their vegetable was served at 
home, and how often they ate it when it was 
served. If the “dissonance” explanation is 
correct, then the High Consequence manipula- 
tion, which depends on an implied increase in 
frequency of eating at home, should work best 
for Ss who indicated a large discrepancy be- 
tween frequency of serving and frequency of 
eating. Ss who indicated little or no dis- 
crepancy between serving and eating should 
have experienced little or no increase in dis- 
Sonance from the High Consequence manipula- 
tion. Therefore, those Ss who indicated a high 
discrepancy in frequency should show a greater 
increase in Liking from the Low to the High 
Consequence condition than should those who 
indicated a low discrepancy in frequency. if, 
On the other hand, the “endorsement” explana- 
tion is correct, there would be no reason to ex- 
Pect differential results between Ss indicating 
high, and Ss indicating low, discrepancy. 

To make the indicated analysis, Ss within 
€ach experimental condition were split at the 
Median into high and low discrepancy groups. 
For each of these groups the mean change in 

iking was computed. It was found that for 
Mosg individuals who indicated a low dis- 
ii pnoy in frequencies, the mean difference 

iking change (.67) between Low and High 
foe conditions was negligible, while 
>t those who indicated a high discrepancy the 
ifference (2.01) was significant at beyond the 
tn ae These data thus support the conclu- 
i that the High Consequence manipulation 

Plies an increased frequency of eating at 

a and thereby increases the magnitude of 
i Ta and pressure to increase ones 
enie examination of the present data for 
kr ce relevant to the “dissonance explana- 
ot anes up an interesting phenomenon. Ss 
to the each condition were divided, as close 
initial adian as possible, according to their 

ea = for their vegetable. For each of 
Was ee groups the final mean Liking score 

mputed.§ In this way it was found that 


8 
with Dereased Liking from regression should increase 
Change s extreme initial dislike and thus make the 
‘Ores Sores unequal. For this reason, final Liking 
eff ` which are not biased by regression or ceiling 
» Were used for this analysis. 
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within both conditions those persons who in- 
dicated the greater initial dislike subsequently 
indicated greater Liking than did those with 
less initial dislike. Within the High Con- 
sequence condition, this difference is significant 
beyond the .01 level, and within the Low Con- 
sequence condition the difference yields a two- 
tailed ¢ of about 1.0. It is improbable that 
persons with extreme initial dislike have less 
resistance to increasing their liking than do 
those with moderate initial dislike. We may 
therefore conclude that the greater was the 
individual’s initial dislike, the greater was the 
experimentally produced pressure on him to in- 
crease his liking for the vegetable. This finding 
is consistent with dissonance theory, for as 
initial dislike increases, so should the disson- 
ance from having to eat the vegetable. 


DISCUSSION 


Other research on the effects of a fait 
accompli has been imprecise as a result of the 
limitations of field studies (e.g., Clark, 1953), 
or, if done in the laboratory, has failed to pro- 
duce experimentally adequate information 
(e.g, Brehm & Cohen, 1959). The present 
experiment, however, unequivocally demon- 
strates attitude change from a fail accompli, 
which is relevant to prior induction of un- 
pleasant behavior. 

If the differential increases in liking in the 
present experiment were indeed a result of 
differential amounts of dissonance, then the 
conceptual definition of dissonance has been 
further specified. The specification is not com- 
plete, however, for it may be that a fait 
accompli affects the magnitude of dissonance 
only when it is related to a previous choice. 
Further research is necessary to supply the 
answer to this and similar hunches. , 

A finding of perhaps equal theoretical in- 
terest was the relationship between initial 
strength of attitude and subsequent change. 
The more unfavorable was the initial attitude, 
the more favorable it tended to be at the end 
of the experiment. This relationship would be 
inconsistent with any theory of attitude change 
that ignores the size of discrepancy e 
positions held and advocated. It is, ia 
entirely consistent with dissonance theory. 
As the discrepancy between attitude and be- 
havior increases, the amount of dissonance 
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ent pressure to reduce it increase. 
ay eae is the discrepancy between 
attitude and behavior, the greater will be the 
subsequent pressure to change the attitude. 
There is, of course, some resistance to changing 
one’s attitude. The magnitude of this resist- 
ance might be expected to increase as the in- 
dividual’s position becomes more extreme. 
Under the conditions of the present experi- 
ment, the pressure to reduce dissonance ap- 
parently increased more rapidly with increas- 
ing discrepancy than did the resistance against 
change. This experiment centered around a 
relatively individualistic attitude (food prefer- 
ence). If, on the other hand, the initial attitude 
were supported by stronger, external sources of 
reality, it might not be overcome by the pres- 
sure to reduce dissonance, Again, further re- 
search is needed to explore the problem. 


SUMMARY 

This paper presents 

effect of a fait accom 

Eighth-grade boys 
the promise of a 
tables. Some were 


a study illustrating the 
pli on cognitive dissonance, 
and girls were induced by 
prize to eat disliked vege- 
additionally told, while eat- 


BREHM 


ing, that their parents would learn what vege- 


table they had eaten, with the implication the 
Ss would have to eat more at home. A ques- 
tionnaire measured liking for the vegetable 
before and after the experiment. napo 
It was found that the fait accompli of e 
plied further eating produced a greater in 


. ae k . r ore 
crease in liking. This experiment therefore | 


further specifies Festinger’s concept of cogni- 
tive dissonance., In addition, it was found es 
Persons initially least favorable toward hoe 
vegetable tended to be most favorable arten 
the experiment. This result was seen as con 


3 : z ith | 
sistent with dissonance theory but not wl 


some other theories of attitude change. 
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T Is not clear from Festinger’s (1957) 
theory of cognitive dissonance whether 
F ML aG of producing dissonance 
ien fe — of choice might fail to pro- 
Some choice in. if the person could not exercise 
exposure to a its occurrence or his 
that to ie 1 is t has been shown, for example, 
something ig that a person is forced to do 
experiences he ordinarily would avoid, he 
t Flemin pi og ae (e.g., Cohen, Brehm, 
chance ae aa It would seem, then, that a 
trol may fall that is outside the person’s con- 
fail to rod in the class of phenomena that 
accompli ae dissonance. Similarly, a fait 
no dissona utside his control and may produce 
(1959), ho ee An experiment by Brehm 
accompli ome ever, demonstrates that a fait 
hance eek affect the magnitude of disso- 
the limits E by a prior choice. Thus, while 
$ ol conditions that create dissonance 
ee greater than those stipulated by 
Tat where these limits lie is not yet 
ae Pt of the present paper is to 
Geen designed to establish 
Wo 3 mits. 
ent A ge will be examined in the pres- 
Magnitude Can a chance event affect the 
Suc ach of dissonance? Does the effect of 
bee a ance event depend upon there having 
clarify prior relevant choice? In order to 
theoretical». issues, we must discuss two 
the test ‘ approaches to the setting in which 
The i made, 
ti itt, 1950) i Merton’s analysis (Merton & 
i eprivati the relationship between “rela- 
is? to this Vine and felt satisfaction. Accord- 
dey tisfied Rett the degree to which a person 
be ined ni given state of affairs may be 
h el of achi necessarily by his absolute 
ow much evement or benefit, but instead by 
aroung ; achieves or benefits relative to 
tim. The greater is the relative 


Festing 
“Nown 
Teport 
Some of 


HIS eee 
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deprivation, the less will be the felt satisfaction 
with any arbitrary assignment or fatt accompli. 

The second theoretical approach is Fes- 
tinger’s analysis (1957; Festinger & Carlsmith, 
1959) of forced compliance situations. This 
approach asserts that a person who is induced 
to behave in a way he ordinarily would avoid, 
experiences “dissonance”—i.e., psychological 
tension—which he then tries to reduce or 
eliminate. Other things being equal, the more 
unpleasant the induced behavior, the greater 
the magnitude of dissonance. Thus as relative 
deprivation increases, the magnitude of disso- 
nance should increase. If a person is induced 
to perform an unpleasant behavior, thus 
creating dissonance, he can reduce or eliminate 
the dissonance by convincing himself that the 
behavior is really quite satisfactory after all 
(Brehm, 1957). His final attitude toward the 
event is therefore in part a direct function of 
the amount of dissonance created. The greater 
the relative deprivation, the greater is the 
amount of dissonance created and, conse- 
quently, the more positive his attitude toward 
the event. 

With a setting of relative deprivation, then, 
we can test the points of theory at issue. By 
varying the amount of force used to make 
persons perform an unpleasant behavior, their 
feeling of choice about whether or not to per- 
form it may be varied. After the person has 
committed himself to performing the unpleas- 
ant behavior, he may be told that due to a 
chance factor, he will be deprived relative to 
other persons who perform the same behavior. 
The amount of relative deprivation can be 
varied. We might then expect that under low 
choice conditions, increasing relative depriva- 
tion would result in decreasing satisfaction. 
Our major hypothesis thus is ma aa 
greater but not under lesser degrees © choice, 


. -tion tends to result 
i ative deprivation © 
reasing rel r Thus if chance rela- 


faction. ‘ 
ffects dissonance only under 
there should be an 


choice, c 
mount of choice and 


inc 
in increasing satis 
tive deprivation a 
conditions of prior 
interaction between a 
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amount of relative deprivation in determining 
the amount of subsequent satisfaction. 


METHOD 


Subjects (Ss) were told that they must take part in a 
disagreeable and time-consuming experiment, Approxi- 
mately half of the Ss were given a high opportunity, 
and half a low opportunity, to get themselves excused; 
within these groupings, half were placed in a situation of 
high relative deprivation and half in one of low relative 
deprivation. Immediately thereafter a questionnaire 
was administered to measure 

participating in the experiment and to check the success 
of the experimental manipulations. 


Subjects 


Five sections of the introductory psychology course 
at Yale University were used. The Ns were: 24, 24, 28, 


Procedure 


The experimenter (E) was introduced as a member 
of the psychology faculty w 
committee concerned with 


copying, and not a very good OPportunity to learn 
about psychological Tesearch, 
Manipulation o 


Ch 
sheets on which to indicate their free h 
Choice condition, these sheets 
mention of any way for the S: 
High Choice condition, Ss were 
desirable that everyone partici 


xcuse. Two classes were 
given the High Choice manipulation, three were given 


the Low Choice manipulation, 
Manipulation of Relative De privation. 
schedule sheets had been collected, the Ss were asked in 
evaluate the general issue of Participation in research. 
Attached to each questionnaire was a page of eyak. 
tion sheet instructions.” These instructions, intended to 
induce the conditions of relative deprivation, said: 
In this research project you are to copy random 
numbers in an “average” way. You must not try to 
be unusually accurate or fast. A large body of evi- 
dence shows that rewards don’t make much difference 
in this kind of research, and they probably won't 
be too important here either. Nevertheless, looking at 
the effects of rewards might not be a bad idea. Thus, 


When the 
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while most persons will receive $. for their he 
hours of copying, a few, randomly chosen Peeks 
will receive nothing. The following check mar 
indicates whether or not you personally will receive 
payment. 


Will receive payment 
Will not receive payment__*__ e 

In the Low Relative Deprivation condition, the Ss Ti 
told that “most persons will receive $1.00 for Fi 
copying. In the High Relative Deprivation sondo 
the Ss were told that “most persons will receive $10. A 
for their Participation. Half of each class were Media 
to the high condition and half to the low congo 
both conditions, Ss were told that they would eld 
nothing. It should be noted that each person was 
he was relatively deprived by chance. DE” 

In manipulating deprivation, it was necessary too 
keep the differential reward plausible, though ae 
plausible. To the degree that there were good eet 
for others getting money, dissonance would be rec ar 
On the other hand, an entirely implausible reason w ace 
militate against the seriousness of the entire oe Ss 

After reading the above “information,” t dent 
completed the questionnaire. The central gin sat- 
variable of the present study concerns the degree i pat- 
isfaction experienced by the Ss at the prospect © Fie 
ticipation in the disagreeable research project. tings 
degree of satisfaction was measured by the Ss’ ra ‘ing! 
on a nine-point scale which asked them the Se 
“Considering what you will get out of the pie af 
(interest, enjoyment, learning, etc.) how a. a 
you with having been assigned to this resea es 
Checks on the experimental inductions were also z ine 
For the choice variable, the Ss were asked on BS nfor 
point scale, “How difficult do you think it would 5 the 
you to get out of this experiment?” As a check 0 ske! 
relative deprivation inductions, the Ss were "het 
whether or not they would receive anything for they 
participation and whether or not they felt that 
should receive anything. the $5 

The questionnaires were then collected and They 
were apprised of the nature of the experiment. in the 
Were assured that they did not have to take part peti 
“research,” and through an illustrative talk oa we ‘ha 
mental design, whatever annoyance or anxiety they 
was Presumably dissipated. 


RESULTS 


= joni’ 
Effectiveness of the Experimental Manipulatt 


The data indicate that the manipulations s 
relative deprivation were entirely a i 5 
creating perceptions of the differing ao 
of money to be earned by others in the $ 
class, pt? 

The variable of choice, however, Pree” 
another picture, In examining the Ss’ pera 
tions of the degree of choice they had id that 
mitting to the fait accompli, it was found eri 
more variance in choice existed within exP Jo 
mental conditions than between them- 


a 


CHOICE AND CHANCE IN COGNITIVE DISSONANCE 


TABLE 1 


ME 


Perceived Degree of 


Choice 
Low High 
Repli A | 
«plication #1 (N = 29) | 
-Ow Rel. Dep, 5 194 
ii | apr. 
plication A3 = 24) "82 [8] | 5.50 [6] 
2 igh Kui eP 2.57 [7] | 2.12 [5] 
«plication + es 2.06 [8] | 3.10 [4] 
“OW Rel. De N == | 31 17 7 
naligh Rei, Dep, 238 fat | 3:28 fo 
Low Rey # A(N = 24) ~ see 
High tel Dep, 3.77 [3] | 2.11 [10] 
“pication #5 (N = 29) 1.58 [6] | 2.85 [5] 
al 0 wR el, is — | 
High ai DEP- 4.94 [7] | 3.07 [8] 
= - Dep, 3.84 [9] | 2.34 [5 
, Small F 
high, "| numbers indicate low satisfaction, large numbers, 


effect. a 
o determin the manipulation of choice failed 
Ss, A e the amount of choice felt by the 
erceived : ans therefore employ the degree 
Who expect Choice to distinguish between those 
those tha oe a high degree of choice and 
Submittiy, - that there was little choice in 
fin eaten disagreeable fait accompli. 
S to Class i. ces in choice differed from 
Choice irt each class was dichotomized on 
Cach oe Gee as possible to the median, and 
Sipulated ade further divided into the 
i 


aries but where all Ss expect to 


artici 
Ip à 
a disagreeable research project.* 


Effects 
RY 


` f Choi ; 
atisfaction and Relative Deprivation on 


. Sting. 
Se, 8s of y 
arch az., Ot the Ss’ attitude toward the re- 


Dr assi : 
the wt Sm constitute the data of the 
foy, n SaS In Table 1 are presented 

4 .. WSlaction ratings for each of the 


Sp On it 

Ong; lon: eS 

ndin, 4 S for all five replications. Corre- 

in Ther are presented in parentheses. 

the oo. ate no 

ne mug, editions eo on expectation for participation 

Selves i therefore nn Low Choice was manipulated; 
e committed that all Ss perceived them- 
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TABLE 2 
INTERACTION DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH AND 
Low RELATIVE DEPRIVATION CONDITIONS 
FoR Eacu CHOICE CONDITION 


Repli- Low Interaction 
cation Choice High Choice Difference p Value* 
1 1.37 —1.50 2.87 04 
2 +51 —.98 1.49 ns 
3 2.23 —.74 2.97 07 
4 2.19 —.74 2.93 -06 
$ 1.10 .73 37 ns 


* All p values are from two-tailed ¢ tests. 


The results are highly consistent. Except for a 
reversal of means in the High Choice condition 
in Replication 5, all the data support the 
assumption of an interaction between degree 
of choice and degree of deprivation in deter- 
mining attitudes toward a prospective event. 
These results are summarized in Table 2 
where the differences between deprivation 
conditions within the choice conditions and 
the interaction differences are presented. In 
the first two columns of Table 2, a positive 
figure indicates that those Ss in the Low 
Relative Deprivation condition were more 
positive in their attitudes, a negative figure 
indicates that the High Relative Deprivation 
Ss were more positive. 

Table 2 shows that in all five replications 
the interaction differences are in the same 
direction. In one of the two cases where the 
difference is statistically unreliable (Replica- 
tion 5) it is due to a reversal in the High 
Choice condition. In general, however, We may 
conclude that attitudes toward the unpleasant 
fait accompli are strikingly different depending 
upon degree of perceived choice and degree of 
relative deprivation experienced after commit- 


ment. 


Discussion 
the present results 
had the manipula- 
ful, then our major 
been supported. 
has little prior 


If we can assume that 
would have been obtained 
tion of choice been success 
hypothesis appears to have 
When an individual feels he ones a 
choice in whether or not he 1s earn 
event, a direct effect of deprivatio š 


; ee ts in de- 
increasing relative deprivation al feels he 
Š : i 
i isfaction. It an ™™, : 
creasing sat prior choice, increasing rela- 


has at least some 
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tive deprivation results in increased dissonance 
and consequently in increased satisfaction. ‘ 
Since Ss in the present experiment thought 
they were relatively deprived as the result of 
chance, certain kinds of events not under the 
person’s control appear capable of Producing 
dissonance. At the same time, a limit to these 
conditions is found. The data indicate that 
only when the person feels he has had some 
prior choice can a chance event affect the 
magnitude of his dissonance, 

A second point of theoretical interest con- 
cerns the qualification of Merton’s concept of 
relative deprivation. In the Present data his 
analysis may apply only when the individual 
has had no choice concerning his assignment, 

It should be noted that although relative 
deprivation was induced in the present experi- 
ment, any negative chance event introduced 


after commitment in a situation of High Choice 
would have the same ti 


his behavior and those ne. 
with degree of relative 
emphasis on relative depriva 
view of motivation for compliance as not abso- 
lute but as relative to the situation of others 
around the individual. And it would follow 
that the more important or similar or salient 
those others, then the greater would be the 
effect on dissonance of variations in telative 
ivation. 
pt Effects. While our original 
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hypotheses account for some of the onini 
effects, they do not account for all. We - 
not expect that persons in the condition 0 
Low Relative Deprivation would tend to ee 
less satisfied as their opportunity to be excuse 
increased. There are several possible api 
tions of this apparent effect, of which we wi 
mention one that seems plausible to us. 5 

This explanation assumes that as the re a 
tude of force to perform an unpleasant = 
increases, a person tends less and less to n 
to reduce his dissonance by attempts to sata 
its performance. In other words, the grea ds 
the force to comply, the more dissonance eo 
to be reduced by changes in attitude ae 
than by contemplation of avoiding complia e 
Persons in a situation of Low Choice, compe a 
to those in one of High Choice, should be me 
likely to reduce their dissonance by mo 
in satisfaction. In general, therefore, those how 
fronted with High Choice might tend to $ o 
less satisfaction, This result would Jon o 
course, alter the fact that more ee 
may be created in the condition of High Ch ob- 
than in that of Low Choice, so that ne 
tained interaction may still be expecte 
occur. +, the 

Implications for Further Research. While i 
present data suggest that a chance CWP at 
affect the magnitude of dissonance if oF te” 
has made a prior relevant choice, this } e 
pretation is somewhat equivocal Deea t 
failure of the choice manipulation. hanc? 
experimental demonstration that a 4 
event can affect dissonance is still neede ae 

A second ambiguity of interpretation at 
on the fact that persons in the ae 
Low Relative Deprivation tended to cuse 
Satisfied as their opportunity to be wai 6 
increased. This paradoxical pie i je 
Serves thorough investigation. One porto? 
line of research might follow the agen to 
Suggested above: that increasing the fo i560” 
comply decreases one’s ability to reduce mpÝ 
nance by contemplation of escape from rat this 
ance. One might expect, for example, t in 
would occur where coercion is used, 25 whe 
Present example, but would not occur ossibl? 
the inducing force was a reward, Other P tically 
explanations must also be system@ 
investigated experimentally. 


f 


the . 


CHOICE AND CHANCE IN COGNITIVE DISSONANCE 


SUMMARY 


This experiment was designed to explore 
some of the limiting conditions under which 
cognitive dissonance and consequent attitude 
change are produced. Two questions were 
asked: (a) can a chance event affect the magni- 
tude of dissonance and (b) does the effect of 
such a chance event depend upon there having 
been a prior choice in commitment to an event? 

In order to explore these hypotheses, per- 
ceived choice in submitting to an unpleasant 
event and a chance relative deprivation after 
commitment was varied. Five independent rep- 
lications were carried out in five introductory 
psychology sections. The Ss were asked to and 
did commit themselves to participation in a 
disagreeable and time-consuming project. 
They varied in their perception of how much 
choice they had in getting out of it if they 
wanted to, and in the degree to which relative 
deprivation in connection with their participa- 
tion was introduced after commitment. 

The results indicate an interaction such that 
under conditions of low perceived choice, the 
more relative deprivation Ss suffer, the more 
negative are their attitudes toward the fait 
accompli, while under conditions of high choice, 
the more relative deprivation they suffer, the 
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more positive are their attitudes toward the 
fait accompli. Thus, a chance event may be 
seen to affect the magnitude of dissonance and 
consequent attitude change but only under 
conditions of high choice. 

The results were discussed in terms of the 
bearing of dissonance-producing chance events 
and relative reward and punishment on disso- 
nance theory. Alternative explanations for the 
results were also offered. 
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INAL EFFECTS OF CHOICE IN EXPOSU 
i TO COUNTERPROPAGANDA! 


ARTHUR R. COHEN, HERBERT I. TERRY, ann CHARLES B. JONES 


Yale University 


Festinger’s (1957) theory of cognitive 

dissonance it has been found that when a 
person is induced to take a behavioral stand 
contrary to his cognitions he may reduce the 
dissonance or tension between his behavior 
and cognitions by making those cognitions 
(.e., opinions) consistent with the behavior 
(Brehm: 1957a, 1957b; Cohen, Brehm, & 
Fleming, 1958; Festinger & Carlsmith, 
1959). The theory also states that the introduc- 
tion of information or opinions discrepant from 
the individual’s own opinion also produces 
dissonance and consequent pressure to reduce 
that dissonance. However, it is not entirely 
clear from the theory whether simple exposure 
to discrepant information is enough to produce 
dissonance and consequent attitude change in 
line with the information, or whether or not a 
more definite behavioral stand on the part of 
the individual to expose himself to such infor- 
mation is necessary. Research (Brehm, 1959; 
Brehm & Cohen, 1959) has shown that chance 


events may produce cognitive dissonance and 
consequent attitude change wit 


hout the per- 
son’s taking a stand relative to that particular 
event. It appears, though, that at least some 
prior decision in which the Person commits 
himself to the general Situation is necessary, 
The present experiment is designed to study 
further the effects of choice on cognitive disso- 
nance. 

The theory states that un 
tions exposure to contrary information pro- 
duces dissonance between the Person’s prior 
cognitions and his new cognitions. Everythin, 
else being equal, we might expect that the 
greater the difference between the person’s 
opinion and the new information, the greater 
the dissonance produced. The _ dissonance 
produced by exposure to new information 
may be reduced by et oo 
pretation, resting thoee whotiagres; dang. 
ing one’s own opinion, influencing others, an 
so forth (Festinger, 1957). However, dissonance 

1 This report was prepared as part of the Yale Com- 
munications Research Program. 


T A series of experiments stimulated by 


der certain condi- 


reduction through change in opinion to it F 
new information should be most likely 
result when the person has in some active He 
chosen to expose himself to the pacer lo 
Thus, under conditions where he has had D 
choice in exposure, a direct effect of poe 
might be expected to occur: the pen the 
discrepancy between his prior opinion an to 
new information, the greater his a i 
changing his attitudes in line with the ai 
information. Where the individual has i. 
to expose himself to counterpropabh ie 
greatest dissonance should be expected W the 
his own opinions are most different ee 
new information (Brehm, 1959). The disc be- 
ancy between his own opinion and = to 
havioral stand involved in his agent 
entertain counterpropaganda can be ogee 
by changing his opinions toward tha s js: 
information. Our major hypothesis, thu ef of 
Under greater but not under lesser ae 
choice, increasing the discrepancy ie 
person's initial opinion and new infor ss" 
confronting him gives rise to increasing Thus 
nance and consequent attitude change- idual’s 
if the difference between the inaw fiec 
initial opinion and the new intomo aid 
dissonance only under conditions twee? 
choice, there should be an interaction - ancy 
amount of choice and amount of oeeneitud® 
in determining the degree to which a 
change occurs, 


METHOD y 

F survey + 
Subjects (Ss) were asked to take part in 4 o artitud? 
ey were first given a prequestionnaire ont ] manip 
dimension, then given the major experimenta to avo", 
lations. Half were given a high opportunity oppo” 
hearing counter-propaganda, and half a low tio” 


s informal. 
nity. They were then exposed to the new inform? i. 


. $, i a 5 
Immediately thereafter a questionnaire pets dime 
tered to measure the Ss’ attitudes on the sal eri at 
sion and to check the success of the exP 
inductions. 

Subjects el 


is 
iversity compy jð 
Seventy-one freshmen at Yale University í 


+ dividua 
the sample. They were approached indivi 
their dormitories, 
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ATTITUDINAL EFFECTS OF CHOICE 


Procedure 


The experimenter introduced himself to each S as 
someone taking a survey for the “Department of 
Human Relations.” The survey concerned the advis- 
ability of young men marry ing before the age of 23 
(about two years after graduation). The issue was a 
then current topic of discussion in the campus news- 
Paper and among the undergraduates, and was thus 
assumed to be salient. 

Ss first filled out an a priori six-pointyscale as to how 
they felt about “men marrying by the age of 23.” The 
scale ran from “agree very strongly” to “disagree very 
strongly.” When the S had completed the question- 
naire, Æ noted which side of the attitude continuum 
the S was on and chose the communication that opposed 
the S’s opinion. In all cases Ss received new information 
contrary to their initial opinions. 

Manipulation of Choice. When the opinion measures 
had been collected Æ said to all Ss, “I have here some 
additional information on early marriage collected by 
the Department of Human Relations from the results 
of previous surveys, which I would like to read to you 
now. It does, however, uphold a point of view quite 
contrary to the one you have taken.” In the High 
Choice condition, the Ss were told: “TIl leave it entirely 
up to you whether or not I read it to you. Would you 
like to hear it?” If S said yes, he was asked, “Are you 
sure?” If he said yes again, he was asked again if he was 
sure, If he still agreed, Æ then read the appropriate argu- 
ment to him. In the Low Choice condition, Ss were merely 
told that Æ was going to read the contrary information 
to them? 

The Information. The issue of early marriage was 
chosen because of its salience and because it was rela- 
tively easy to construct arguments for each side of the 
issue. Both arguments contained some facts and some 
half-truths. In order to equate the strength of the op- 
Posing communications, arguments used on one side 
Were merely negated and used on the other side. Evi- 
dence on ‘the success with which arguments were 
equated will be presented later. 

Discrepancy Between Initial Opinion and New Infor- 
mation. This variable was not manipulated experimen- 
tally but was controlled through the initial measures of 
he Ss’ opinions, Ss who were extreme on the attitude 
Scale on either one side of the scale or the other were 
&ssumed to represent the condition of High Discrepancy; 
ne Whose responses fell in the middle of the attitude 
cale were assumed to represent the condition of Low 


TE Ince all Ss had already filled out a prequestion- 
condie actically all Ss assigned to the High Choice 

ree ON agreed to hear the opposing arguments: only 
entert, S (with High opinion discrepancy) refused to 
inated f the counterpropaganda. These Ss were elim- 
these ‘om the experiment. However, the deletion of 
urth S is not enough to seriously bias the results. 
© ref, €tmore, the fact that three Ss felt enough choice 
to Use indicates that constraints against not listening 
that thebPosing arguments were not overly great and 
Furthe ere was in fact high choice in this condition. 
Manj Ma dence on the effectiveness of the choice 

Pulation will be given with the results. 
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Discrepancy. With arguments on a given side constant, 
the more extreme the individual is in his attitude, the 
greater the discrepancy between his opinion and the 
new contrary information. In addition to noting which 
side of the issue S was on before introducing the in- 
formation, E also noted the extremity of his opinion in 
order to assure equal and random assignment into the 
discrepancy conditions. 

Postmeasures. After hearing the new information, Ss 
filled out a postquestionnaire. They were told, “Now 
that you have heard this additional information on 
early marriage, compiled from the results of previous 
surveys, we would like to get some of your reactions to 
it. You may possibly want to evaluate the situation in 
the light of this information. So would you please fill 
out this questionnaire.” Ss filled out an opinion scale 
identical with the premeasure and also an item checking 
on the choice manipulation. On the latter they were 
asked, “Considering that you agreed to participate in 
this research, how much choice do you feel you had in 
whether or not you were given the additional informa- 
tion on early marriages?” The scale used was a six-point 
scale which ranged from “complete choice” to “no 


choice at all.” 
Ss were then told in some detail about the nature and 


true purpose of the experiment and cautioned not to 
speak to others about it for an appropriate time. 


RESULTS 


Effectiveness of the Experimental Manipulations 


The data indicate that the choice manipula- 
tions were entirely effective in creating percep- 
tions of differing degrees of choice in exposure to 
the new information. The choice conditions 
show extreme differences in the expected direc- 
tion: the mean for the High Choice condition is 
1.96; for the Low Choice condition, 4.36. This 
difference is significant beyond the .001 level 
(t = 9.21) 

The data also show that the information 
given to the Ss was fairly convincing and that 
the opposing arguments were of approximately 
equal strength. When the change in opinion 
from before to after measurement is taken for 
the entire population, the average change is 
.69, which is significantly different from no 
change (p < .05). Furthermore, the change in 
opinion among those Ss who were pro and re- 
ceived con arguments is no different from the 
change among those who were con and received 
pro arguments. The average change among the 
former is .74, among the latter .68. Thus, we 
may safely assume that differences ran 
our experimental subgroups need not be due to 


3 All statistical tests reported here are two-tailed 


tests. 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN OPINION CHANGE FOR EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUP 


Discrepancy Degree of Choice 


Between Opinion 


and Information Low High 
L -76 [19] .63 [20] 
High -32 [17] 1.17 [15] 


differences in the strength of the communica- 
tions. 


Effects of Choice and Discrepancy on Attitude 
Change 


The change in Ss’ opinions toward the 
marriage issue from before to after exposure to 
new counterinformation constitute the data of 
the present experiment. In Table 1 are pre- 
sented the opinion change scores for each of 
the experimental subgroups. Corresponding Vs 
are in parentheses; the higher the figure, the 
more the change. 

In Table 1 it can be seen that the data sup- 
port the assumption of an interaction between 
degree of choice in exposure and degree of 
opinion discrepancy in determining attitude 
change toward new discrepant information, 
The interaction ¢ equals 2.49, p < .02. 


Discussion 


In the present experiment, the discrepancy 
between initial opinion and new information 
was not manipulated experimentally but was 
allowed to vary with the Ss’ own opinion 
preferences. This procedure could allow some 
ambiguity of interpretation if self-selection 
into the choice conditions had been permitted 
or if initial opinions were highly correlated 
with attitude change. But since degree of 
choice was experimentally manipulated and 
there are no reliable over-all differences in 
opinion change between the High and Low 
Discrepancy conditions, we can assume that 
our major hypothesis has been supported, 
Thus, when a person feels that he has little 
prior choice in exposure to information counter 
to his opinion, increasing the discrepancy 
between his opinion and the information 
results in decreasing attitude change. If he 
feels he had at least some prior choice, increas- 
ing the discrepancy results in increased disso- 
nance and consequent attitude change. 


0 ERRY, AND CHARLES B. JONES 
ARTHUR R. COHEN, HERBERT I. TERRY, AN J 


Under conditions of Low Choice, the a 
tionship between discrepancy and E 
change may be conceived of as one of : in 
persuasion. The more extreme a Resor ceed 
his own opinion the more he may be expe has 
to resist counterarguments. Because i e 
had no choice in exposure, there is little « oo 
nance between his cognitions (initial op!m! E 
and behavior. What dissonance Sherr 
between his opinion and the opposing in. ER 
tion he can reduce in ways other than oe 
change. However, when a person has C ieee 
to expose himself to the countercommu cog 
tion, dissonance is produced between es 
nitions (initial opinion) and behavior i 
of listening to discrepant informatio ot, 
addition, the more discrepant the ae se 
the more dissonance should be produce ake 2 
situation in which he has chosen to ae 
stand contrary to his cognitions, the ae 
can be reduced by making those cog e hi 
consistent with the behavior (i.e, See a) 
attitude to conform with the new te c 
And we would expect, the more the o and, 
the greater the pressure to reduce attitu 
therefore, the greater the consequent 4 
change. 

Though the original hypothesis aceon i 
most of the obtained effects, it may O e ow 
for all. It was not expected that ae mak? 
Discrepancy condition, choice wou alten” 
little difference in attitude change. Ae no 
tive explanation would assume that “result of 
potentiality for dissonance exists as & * jpio? 
the small discrepancy between initia 


r 
s fo 
ea 


] opine 
is 
and new information, choice in exposi, pe? 
Seen as a stand sharply etched aeri net 
own cognitions. As the discrepancy matio? 
the decision to listen to counterinfor ite C0 
seen as a behavioral commitment Ti in ae 
trary to one’s own position, resulti attit® is 
creased dissonance and consequent i o w 
change. A more thorough explorat Sipola” 
issue through the experimental d e 
of opinion discrepancy is still ne expo 
Nevertheless, it may be said tha! n 

to counterinformation per se may 
enough to produce dissonance, 
mobilize the usual methods of d 
attempts at persuasion, depending 
ifferent from his own position the 
the new material to be. In situations 


ul 
sé 
son”, 
ee wo 


he 


| 
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ATTITUDINAL EFFECTS oF CHOICE 


he has actively chosen to expose himself to 
discrepant information, however, dissonance 
may result and lead to reduction through atti- 
tude change in line with the new information. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment explored some of the condi- 
tions under which exposure to information 
discrepant from one’s own opinion produces 
cognitive dissonance and consequent attitude 
change. It was assumed that chance exposure 
to such information would produce little 
dissonance, but that the person’s choice to 
expose himself to such information would pro- 
duce high dissonance and consequent attitude 
change, the greater the discrepancy the greater 
the dissonance. 

To test this hypothesis, choice in exposure to 
contrary information was varied, and the 
person’s opinion on a salient attitude dimen- 
sion was measured. Ss were approached indi- 
vidually and a premeasure of their attitude 
was taken. Half the Ss who were extreme in 
their opinions and half the Ss who were moder- 
ate were simply exposed to information counter 
to their opinions; the other half of these groups 
were given a choice in exposing themselves to 
such information. After exposure, their opin- 
lons were measured again. 

The results indicate an interaction such that 
under conditions of Low Choice, a direct persua- 
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sion effect occurred: Ss’ attitudes toward the 
issue changed more in line with the new infor- 
mation, the /ess the discrepancy between the 
information and their initial opinion. However, 
under conditions of High Choice, expectations 
from dissonance theory were fulfilled: Ss’ 
attitudes changed more, the more the discrep- 
ancy between the information and their initial 
opinion. The results were discussed in terms 
of the importance of prior choice in exposure 
in creating dissonance. 
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EVALUATION OF THERAPY BY SELF-REPORT: A PARADOX! 


JANE LOEVINGER ann ABEL OSSORIO 
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ose (1956) has recorded some data 
which suggest that soldiers whose 
responses on personality question- 
naires are “normal” and indicate “high mo- 
rale” are a little more likely to break down in 
battle than those who give more aberrant 
responses. Here is a paradox to which we should 
not blind ourselves by clinging to an arbi- 
trary definition of normality. The idea of 
“normality” or “good adjustment” is a com- 
plex one that may contain mutually contra- 
dictory implications. Is the purpose of therapy 
always to increase “normality” or “good ad- 
justment?” 

Measurement and description of personality 
have at various times been stranded on two 
opposite shores of the main stream, On the 
one side are those who get lost in the par- 
ticularities of the process they set out to de- 
scribe: Here we find Erikson’s (1950) seven 
Stages in the normal process of ego develop- 
ment and Rogers’ (1958) seven-stage de- 
scription of the process of psychotherapy. 
However illuminating as descriptions, these 
intricate schemes do not lend themselves to 
psychometric assay, 

On the other bank are the testers with their 
abstractions and oversimplifications: 
one must be more or less of one thing, like 
“adjusted,” or somewhere between a pair of 
poles, like “authoritarian-democratic,” If 
one superposes Erikson’s portrait of normal 
development, Rogers’ Portrait of psychother- 
apy, and the results of objective Personality 
measurement, especially those pertaining to 
authoritarianism and response stereotypy, 
what emerges as from a composite Photograph 
is a variable whose core is ability to conceptu- 
alize oneself as a psychological person, 

Let us look first at this trait as an aspect of 
normal development. During the second or 
third year, the child first learns that he has 
impulses and that acting on them is in some 
cases forbidden and in other cases must be 


Every- 


1 aration of this paper was supported in part by 
a M e M-1213, from The National Institute 
of Mental Health, Public Health Service. 


deferred. That this time is the point of origin 
of the moral sense has often been emphasized. 
Here we emphasize instead that it is the point 
of origin of one’s conception of his inner life. 
To conceive of one’s impulses is to achieve 
some measure of control over them. One of the 
major tasks of childhood is extension and 
elaboration of the concepts of impulse and 
control, 

By early adolescence there is normally es- 
tablished a strict moral sense, at least on the 
verbal level. The typical adolescent is rigid, 
prone to think in stereotypes, intolerant of 
deviations, punitive, and antipsychological— 
in short, what has been called an authoritarian 
personality (Erikson, 1950; Remmers 
Radler, 1957). His self-conception is conven 
tional and expressed in “socially desirable 
terms. j 

During the college years, particularly i? 
sophisticated Eastern schools, there is a nd 
cline in authoritarian tendencies and a sbi 
to a liberal and tolerant view of others and eo 
more sophisticated, differentiated, self-criti- 
cal, and realistic self-concept (Christie, orn 
& Seidenberg, 1958; Cohn, 1957; Sanfor"’ 
1956). Where the adolescent’s standards ar 
typically expressed, “The right way is-- a 
the more mature person’s standards are mo f 
likely to be expressed, “I am the kind of Pia 
son who....” In terms of the growth of i i 
capacity for self-conception, we express it era 
way: The infant has no distance from 3 
impulses; the adolescent has distance ft 
impulse but not from ego; the mature or ; 
has capacity for distance from ego as well 
impulse. n | 

If we project these three stages onto * | 
adult screen, we see that they correspon r 
meaningful individual differences. There AT? 
older children and even adults who have 2 
gree of impulse control appropriate only 57) + 
young children. Redl and Wineman bet 
have portrayed preadolescent children of t 
type. As adults they turn up as delinquen s 
or psychopaths or disorganized personality 
or as parents of delinquent children. T» 
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come to social agencies and guidance clinics 
as involuntary referrals. However miserable 
their troubles, they “don’t know why they 
were sent,” and have nothing to say. They 
are unable to verbalize about themselves or 
even about their way of life. They come to an 
alcoholic clinic asking, “Where do I get the 
shots?” Their only conception of trouble is 
organic. It may take many weeks to bring 
such adults to the point of understanding 
what psychotherapy is about. 

The differences between conventional-au- 
thoritarian adults and liberal-sophisticated 
adults are those which have been delineated 
by over a decade of research with the Cali- 
fornia F scale and similar tests. The great mass 
of the population is not much further along 
the scale of ego development than the typical 
adolescent. At the conclusion of the California 
study of the authoritarian personality, the 
authors came to realize that the psychopathic 
authoritarian and the conventional authori- 
tarian are distinct types (Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950, p. 972). 
They aimed to study the pathological type 
but ended by studying chiefly the conven- 
tional type. The pathological authoritarian 
appears to be drawn from what we have 
called the lowest level of ego development, 
the conventional authoritarian from our mid- 
dle level. However, connotations of the term 
authoritarianism are too harsh, too patho- 
logical, and too gratuitously political for the 
present context; conventionality or even Phil- 
istinism is closer to characterizing our middle 
level. 

If we define normality in statistical terms, 
the conventional person with a stereotyped 
self-concept is normal, whereas the more 
Mature person with a more realistic self-con- 
Cept is less normal because less numerous. On 
the other hand, if we take success in life as the 


_ Criterion of good adjustment, clearly those 


Who remain at the lowest level of ego develop- 
ment beyond infancy will be poorly adjusted 
in most instances. But there is probably 
little difference in life success between the con- 
Ventional and the intellectually sophisticated. 
Elevation of the Philistine to places of power 
18 a well-known hazard of democracy. 

The conventional personality typically deals 
with unacceptable impulses by repression 
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and denial. This is part of what the California 
group called “anti-intraception.” Attempts to 
disseminate publicly the findings of psychol- 
ogy, particularly when they undermine the 
average person’s mental habits, are likely to 
strengthen his antipsychological defenses. 
He is by no means exempt from psychological 
illness, but he is debarred from utilizing the 
services of psychotherapists by his antipsy- 
chological defenses. If he comes into psycho- 
therapy, it will often be because of medical 
referral for psychosomatic illness or because 
of an acutely disabling condition (Hollings- 
head & Redlich, 1958, Ch. 6). 

To come voluntarily for psychotherapy for 
a mildly disabling condition already implies 
some sophistication in one’s conceptualization 
of his inner life, a capacity for detachment and 
self-criticism. In addition, all forms of psycho- 
therapy operate by means of increasing one’s 
capacity for realistic self-conception. At this 
point we are tracing the connection between 
our concept of ego development and Rogers’ 
concept of the process of therapy. While we 
emphasize the cognitive aspect, and therefore 
speak of increased capacity for distance from 
ego in the highest stage, Rogers speaks of de- 
creased distance from feelings in the final 
stages of therapy. There is no contradiction, 
however. It is partly a matter of how one 
turns the metaphor: Rogers means by dis- 
tance alienation, whereas we mean perspective. 
The feelings which Rogers and other thera- 
pists teach their patients to perceive as feelings 
were not previously absent but were perceived 
as properties of the world rather than as feel- 
ings of the person. In The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality, this characteristic was labelled 
“projectivity.” 

That therapeutic progress can be viewed 
both as greater distance from ego and close- 
ness to feelings can be accounted for in terms 
of the psychoanalytic concept of the temporary 
splitting of the ego which occurs during ther- 
apy (Ekstein, 1956). In requiring verbalization 
of feelings, psychotherapy both requires and 
encourages some capacity for realistic self- 
conception. boo 

Sullivan (1953) traces the origin of perspec- 
tive on oneself to the interpersonal situation, 
ie. communication with another person is 
the basis for learning to see oneself as others 
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see one. Therapy is an intimate situation be- 
tween the patient and one other person, with 
the patient’s inner life as subject for discus- 
sion. Surely this is an ideal setting in which to 
acquire the ability to see oneself as another 
person would. r 

The average person just does not have this 
ability, and it is fallacious to use his self- 
conception, as expressed in interview or per- 
sonality test, to evaluate the success of ther- 
apy. Similarly, a high correlation between 
one’s self-description and one’s description of 
the ideal person is probably a better indication 
of Philistine self-satisfaction than of the 
success of therapy. The findings of several in- 
vestigators that self-reports are inconsistent 
with or poorly correlated with other measures 
of adjustment (Beilin, 1957) and of success 
in therapy (Kelman & Parloff, 1957) are, we 
believe, clarified by these considerations. 

In view of current interest in individuals 
who withdraw from therapy at the initial 
stages or who withdraw their children from 
child guidance clinics before treatment, we 
would like to record an hypothesis concerning 
some proportion of those cases. The postu- 
lated sequence of events is that an acutely 
stressful occurrence leads to temporary 
breaching of the conventional individual’s 
antipsychological defenses, leading him to 


seek help in psychotherapy. The antipsycho- 
logical defenses heal over before it is possible 
to gain access to the underlying difficulty. 
In such cases, one would expect on follow-up 
to get bland, “Normal,” socially approved 
self-reports on test and interview, regardless 
of the outcome of the disturbances which 
led them to register for treatment. By con- 
trast, the self-critical reports of those who 
stay in therapy are not a fair indication that 
therapy has not succeeded, 
Scott (1958) has ably summarized the defi- 
nitions of mental health and mental illness 
utilized in current research. Although the 
theme of his paper is different from that of 
the present note, certain conclusions could be 
justified from his considerations as well as 
from our own. 3 
It is by no means obvious where one can 


find either a normal control group to epito- 
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mize the desired outcome of therapy or a 
neurotic control group to serve as baseline for 
evaluating therapeutic success. Verbal self- 
reports, particularly those elicited by objec- 
tive personality tests, and possibly also those 
elicited by brief interviews, are not satisfactory 
data for evaluation of therapy. They reflect 
too much the conventionality-sophistication 
dimension, too little other more important 
aspects of adjustment. g 

We have no easy solutions to offer. But it 
seems better to acknowledge the difficulties of 
the problem than to draw misleading con- 
clusions from spuriously objective criteria of 
therapy. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


DISPLACEMENT OF PREFERENCE AS A FUNCTION OF 
AVOIDANCE-AVOIDANCE CONFLICT! 


HAVA BONNE GEWIRTZ 
University of Maryland 


A“ EARLIER study (Gewirtz, 1959) has demon- 
strated that approach and avoidance gradi- 
ents of preference could be obtained from children, 
following positive or negative reinforcement (suc- 
cess or failure) applied to their response to a train- 
ing task. The present experiment represents an 
extension of that study, and attempts to establish 
a condition under which preference displacement 
may occur. 

Displacement, as the term is used here, de- 
scribes the phenomenon in which responses shift 
from the conditioned stimulus towards less similar 
stimuli, as a function of conflicting tendencies 
associated with the conditioned stimulus. Miller 
(1944, 1948) has used the concepts of stimulus 
generalization (approach and avoidance gradients) 
in developing his theory of conflict and displace- 
ment. While “approach-avoidance” conflict is his 
major model for displacement, he has also ad- 
vanced the possibility of displacement resulting 
from “avoidance-avoidance” conflict. In this 
case, responses to stimuli at both extremes of a 
stimulus dimension have been negatively rein- 
forced, producing two avoidance gradients oppo- 
site in direction. And when S is forced to respond 
(ie., when there is no alternative to responding), 


It is expected that his response would be displaced 


to a stimulus corresponding to the position where 
the two avoidance gradients intersect. If these 
gradients are assumed to be of equal strength at 
their Tespective points of origin, the point of their 
Intersection would correspond to the middle of 

e stimulus dimension. Thus, the resulting dis- 
Placement curve is expected to have its peak 
‘round the central stimulus on the dimension 
employed. 

The present study represents an adaptation 
of this avoidance-avoidance conflict model to a 
Children’s play situation. Its first phase, referred 
to as the Avoidance experiment, is designed to 
ascertain the shape of the response pattern gener- 
ated by the negative reinforcement condition 
“mployed. In its second phase, referred to as the 

‘Splacement experiment, the conflict treatment is 
®Pplied; and it is expected that response displace- 
ment will result. 


1 ` 
ni This Study was done while the author was at the 
versity of Chicago. 


METHOD 


Since the method employed in this study is 
generally identical with that of the earlier gener- 
alization study (Gewirtz, 1959), it is described 
here only in brief. Except when otherwise stated, 
the conditions described below apply equally to 
both Avoidance and Displacement experiments. 


Subjects 


Twenty children (8 boys and 12 girls) between the 
ages of six and eight years served as Ss. They were 
selected at random from the first and second grades of 
a private school in the Chicago area. In terms of socio- 
economic background, achievement, and intelligence 
level, this sample was considered similar enough to the 
one employed in the generalization study to permit 
relevant comparisons between some of the experi- 
mental results obtained from the two studies. 


Materials 


Five formboard-type puzzles were constructed in 
such a way that their shapes constituted a similarity 
dimension, ranging from a square diamond-shaped 
groove to a long and narrow diamond-shaped one. 
The two puzzles representing the extremes of the 
dimension, i.e., Puzzle 1 and Puzzle 5, were used as 
training puzzles. Each was equipped with a set of seven 
pieces which could be fitted into the groove. But while 
this task appeared simple, the asymmetry of the pieces 
made solution extremely difficult—and actually im- 
possible—for children of the age group employed. 


Experimental Treatment 


The experimental situation involved a puzzle-solu- 
tion game played in the presence of the experimenter 
(E). The treatment condition consisted of negative 
reinforcement applied to S’s attempts to solve the 
assigned training puzzle, when solution was given up 
by S either spontaneously or following E’s suggestion 
(this was considered as one trial). Negative pee 
ment represented a combination of (a) actual ie ue 
in puzzle solution, (b) mild verbal reproof iy s i 
(c) withdrawal of a small prize (plastic eae ) sd 
had been promised earlier as @ reward for. succi 


solution. 


General Procedure 


Ss were taken individually from their classrooms 


r 7 KA 
for the period of the experiment, hiciere ianpror : 
mately 20 minutes. In order to bee es, 
similarity dimension, he was first E w Spee ne 
arranged in a row in random order, a 
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TABLE 1 


PREFERENCE PROPORTIONS FOR AVOIDANCE AND 
DISPLACEMENT GROUPS 


Preference 
Proportions Tests of 
Equality 
Group N Puzzles 


1)2/3)4) 5 |x $ 


Avoidance 10 
Displacement 
Sequence 1-5 | 5 
Sequence 5-1 | 5 
Combined |10 


-02|.04|.06/.20/.68/52.29| < 001 


-13/.30|.47|.09|.02| — | 0003 
.10/.32|.40|. 13) 05 -0083 
.12|.31 -44|. 10:03 36.61|< .001 


8 When N = 5, values were obtained directly from available 
tables (Bradley & Terry, 1952), 


; procedure. Ten Ss were used 
in the experiment. Each was given a sin, 


: » which enabled 
assessment of the differences amon 


rankings assigned to the five 
puzzle preference equality), 
of differences in response pattern between groups 
of Ss (tests of agreement). 


2 According to the scoring method employed, the 
preferred member in the pair of puzzles Teceived the 
rank of 1, and the rejected member received the rank 
of 2. Each of the five puzzles appeared a total of four 
times in the 10 pair presentations. Hence, for a single S, 
the sums of ranks for the five puzzles ranged between 
the values of 4 and 8, i.e., for the most and least pre- 
ferred puzzle, respectively. Composite (group) scores 
were based on group averages of such individual sums 


of ranks. 
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composite preference proportions (derived from 
the paired comparison rankings) for the five 
puzzles, both under the Avoidance and under the 
Displacement conditions, and the results of the 
respective tests of puzzle preference equality. 


Avoidance Ex ‘periment 


As seen in the first row of Table 1, the negative 
reinforcement applied to solution attempts with 
Puzzle 1 generated a preference pattern which 
deviated significantly from one where all puzzles 
are preferred equally. Preference for the puzzles 
increased with their increasing dissimilarity to the 
training puzzle, indicating that a steep and con- 
sistent avoidance gradient was produced. 

For the purpose of the present study, it is also 
necessary to postulate that a similar avoidance 
gradient, opposite in direction, would result from 
a negative reinforcement trial applied to the op- 
posite extreme of the dimension, i.c., to Puzzle 5. 
Since this assumption appears strongly supported 
by the findings of the Generalization study,’ it wa> 
considered reasonable to assume that the avoidance 
gradient found here, if reversed in direction, woule 
represent adequately the hypothetical graden 
which would be generated by the same treatmen 
when applied to Puzzle 5. 


Displacement Experiment 


Group data. The data were analyzed first Epe 
rately for each of the two sequence subgroup’ 
(with five Ss in each). As shown in Table 1, “ion 
subgroup responded to the treatment conditio! 
with differential 


of agreement indicated no significant differenc™ 
x’ = 1.36, p > .80, 4 df) between the iwas 
&roup patterns, showing that order of trials p: 
the two training puzzles did not affect mi 5 
sponse. Hence, the subgroups’ preference ranking 
were combined for all further analyses. his 
preference proportion values obtained from fal 
Combined Displacement group (as well as sep“ 


e 
3 It was found that (a) negative reinforcement (G 
trials) 5 
ance gradient, opposite in direction and similar in sid 
to the one generated by the identical treatment ane 
to Puzzle 1; and (6), that the three trials of nega y 


ton 


generated by a single trial of negative reinforceme? gest 


the same training puzzle. These comparisons Sug: 5 
that the negative reinforcement treatment was or 
effective in determining the response pattern than tbe 
the particular training stimulus employed, or eve? 


f Š ed 
number of trials, Hence, the assumption above apP 
reasonable. 


t s 
1 preferences for the five ppi A 
which deviated significantly from equality. A t 


= a 
PREFERENCE PROPORTION 


e—> Displacement 

o—— o Avoidance (Puzzle 1) 

O-----0 Hypothetical Avoidance 
(Puzzle 5) 


PUZZLE SIMILARITY DIMENSION 


* Fic. 1. COMBINED DISPLACEMENT Curve, AVOIDANCE 
GRADIENT ORIGINATING AT PUZZLE 1, AND Hypo- 
THETICAL AVOIDANCE GRADIENT ORIGINATING AT 
Puzzte 5 (N = 10 per Group) 


rately from each subgroup) indicate that Puzzle 3, 
the central puzzle on the dimension, was the most 
preferred, while Puzzles 5, 4, and 1 were the least 
^ preferred. These differential preferences consti- 
tuted a displacement pattern which deviated 
Significantly from equality. The Combined Dis- 
placement curve, the avoidance gradient generated 
by negative reinforcement applied to Puzzle 1, 
and the hypothetical avoidance gradient origi- 
nating at Puzzle 5 (which is taken to be the mirror 
Image of the Puzzle 1 avoidance gradient) are all 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Individual data. More precise evidence for the 
Occurrence of the displacement pattern was sought 
y an examination of Ss’ individual response pat- 
terns. For this purpose, S was said to exhibit a 
displacement pattern” when the values of his 
Sums of ranks for Puzzles 1 and 5 were larger 
than those for the three intermediate puzzles (e.g., 
8, 6, 4, 5, 7 or 7, 5, 5, 6, 7 for the five puzzles ar- 
ranged in terms of the similarity dimension; see 
Sotnote 2), A “perfect” individual displacement 
Pattern was defined as one in which maximal 
Preference was given to Puzzle 3 and minimal 
Preference given to Puzzles 1 and 5 (i.e., sums of 
ranks representing the values 7, 6, 4, 6, 7). Table 
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TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF Ss EXHIBITING DISPLACEMENT PATTERNS 
WITHIN THE DISPLACEMENT GROUP AND OTHER 
TREATMENT GROUPS 


Dierenees 
rom Dis- 
Pattern placement 
Group* 
Group 
: Non- 
place- wi. ia| Ê 
ment TAR 
Displacement 7 3 — — 
Avoidance 0 10 — -002 
Nonreinforcement» 5 15 — .024 
Positive? $ 35 j11.52|<.001 
Negative? 2 38 |18.71|<.001 


® When N < 20 in the group compared with the Displacement 
group, exact probabilities were obtained from available tables 


(Latcha, 1953). 
b These three groups are from the generalization study 


(Gewirtz, 1959). 


2 presents the distribution of displacement pat- 
terns within the Displacement group, the Avoid- 
ance group, and three other groups taken from 
the Generalization study.* One-tailed tests of 
independence were employed to compare the 
proportion of individual displacement patterns 
found within the Displacement group with that 
proportion found within each of the other four 
groups. As shown, the proportion of Ss exhibiting 
displacement patterns in the Displacement group 
(7/10) was significantly greater in each case than 
that proportion produced by a number of differ- 
ent, nonconflict treatments (0/10 in the Avoid- 
ance group; 5/20 in the Nonreinforcement group; 
5/40 in the Positive group; and 2/40 in the Nega- 
tive group). Even more dramatic is the fact that 
of the seven displacement patterns found in the 
Displacement group, five were perfect patterns. No 
S in any of the other groups exhibited a perfect 
pattern, with the exception of a single case in the 
Nonreinforcement group. In other words, 50% of 
Ss in the Displacement group met the most strictly 
defined displacement criterion, in contrast to less 
than 1% of Ss in all other groups combined! This 
analysis appears to confirm the notion that re- 
sponse displacement occurred as a function of the 
conflict treatment employed. 


vi were taken from the General- 
ee nae t (Ss were not subjected 


ization study: Nonreinforcemen 
to experimental treatment and served, e fe contiol 
group); Positive (Ss received three trials p A 
reinforcement, i.e., successful solution, AS oa 
training puzzle); and Negative (Ss received | — 
of negative reinforcement on the same training | ; 
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SUMMARY 


iment on preference displacement was 
ior AoE the tus of Miller’s avoidance- 
avoidance conflict model, and adapted to a puzzle- 
playing situation with children. Ten Ss were 
negatively reinforced on their attempts to solve 
the two puzzles representing the extremes of a 
five-puzzle series which constituted a shape simi- 
larity dimension. Ss’ differential preferences for 
the five puzzles were obtained subsequently 
through paired comparison presentations. 

Using a group of 10 different Ss, it was shown 
that a single negative reinforcement trial applied 
at one extreme of the puzzle similarity dimension 
generated an avoidance gradient; and it was 
assumed that a similar gradient would be produced 
if an identical treatment were applied at the op- 
posite extreme of the similarity dimension. On this 
basis, it was expected that the most likely resolu- 
tion of the conflict between the two incompatible 
avoidance tendencies resulting from the double 
negative reinforcement applied in the displace- 
ment experiment would be at the point where the 
two gradients intersect; i.e., response peak was 
expected around the central stimulus of the simi- 
larity dimension. This expectation was supported 
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by the results, in that a displacement preference 
curve was obtained: maximal preference was 
given to the intermediate puzzle, while the puzzles 
at the extremes of the dimension were the least 
preferred. It was also found that this treatment 
condition produced proportionately more indi- 
vidual displacement patterns than did other treat- 
ments not involving the conflict condition. 
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PERSONALITY, PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE, AND STEREOSCOPIC PERCEPTION! 
JOHN M. DAVIS 


School 


W 7 HEN Stereograms that 
picture to each eye a 


tion and personality and 
meaningful content of the stereoscopic stimuli are 
important determinants in stereoscopic Percep- 
= stereoscope 
as an instrument for Investigating the role of 
perception in interpersonal relations, Cross-cultural 
differences of perception were Investigated by 
Bagby (1957), using American and Mexican sub- 
jects, who were presented with stereograms con- 


1I would like to express my appreciation for help 
in preparation of this paper to E. Engel, A. Alderstein, 
T. Cornsweet, N. V. Bolin, D. Terry, M. Varley, 
H. Barry, C. Slack, K. Pribram, A. Lemoine, D. E, 
Hunt, and A. K. Myers. 


of Medicine, Yale University 


sisting of American scenes paired with Mexicas 
scenes. The scenes from the subject’s own cultur 
tended to be perceptually predominant. ic 
This study is an investigation of penage 
Perception, using an experimental design sin! ô 
to those employed in tachistoscopic studies e 
perceptual defense, In the first experiment, som” 
of the variables involved in stereoscopic suppres 
sion were investigated, while the second exper” 
ment demonstrated differences in the stereoscoP! 
Perception of normals and schizophrenics. 


EXPERMENT I 


This experiment investigated the effects °% 
stereoscopic perception of the familiarity Pi 
emotional content of words, as measured by, e 
Thorndike word count and word association mp 
respectively. The hypotheses to be tested, pan 
were based on the results of tachistoscopic exp® 
ments, were: (a) that words with a low frequency 
of use would be suppressed more than words W! 
a high frequency of use; and (b) that words wit 
strong emotional content would be suppress 


ee. | 


| 
| 


: 
| 
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more often than words with little emotional con- 
tent. 


Method 


Stereograms were shown to 30 male volunteer 
college students through a Keystone Model 40 
prism stereoscope. Subjects (Ss) adjusted the 
slide holder so that a stereogram, consisting of a 
horizontal line in front of the left eye and a verti- 
cal line in front of the right eye, was seen as a 
cross, giving the proper distance for normal bi- 
nocular fusion. A card used to cover the stereo- 
grams was raised to expose the stimulus word for 
approximately one second. 

Each stereogram consisted of two different 
typed words, one of which was seen by the left 
eye and the other by the right eye. Eight stereo- 
grams consisted of words of identical word fre- 
quencies on the Thorndike (1932) word count, 
and 16 words were matched with words of dif- 
ferent frequencies. Of these 16 pairs, 8 had the 
more frequent word on the left, while 8 had the 
more frequent word on the right. The order of 
presentation of the word pairs was random, as is 
shown in Table 1. The series of stereograms was 
presented to one half the Ss as it appears on Table 
1; the other half of the Ss were shown the series 
with the pairs reversed in position (i.e., words 
appearing on the left on Table 1 were presented to 
the right eye, and vice versa). After all Ss had 
seen the 24 stereograms once, the entire series 
was repeated with the words reversed with respect 
to the eyes (i.e., all words seen by the right eye 
in the first presentation were seen by the left in 
the second showing, and vice versa). The ran- 
domization of initial presentation and the syste- 
matic reversal serves to control for eye dominance 
and other variables irrelevant to the present hy- 
potheses, 

The Ss were asked always to look with both 
eyes and to report what they saw, spelling words of 
which they were not sure. If on both presentations 
of a given stereogram the S reported seeing the 
word on the right, for example, the response to 
that particular stereogram was said to have been 
the result of right-eye dominance and was not 
Included in the analysis of the data. After the Ss 

ad completed the stereoscopic series, a word 
association test using the words appearing on the 
Stereograms was administered, and word associa- 
tion time was recorded as a measure of emotional 
content. 


Results 


In order to control for the emotional content of 
Stimulus words, the data on pairs of words in 
Which there was at least one word association time 


TABLE 1 

Tue STIMULUS WORDS AND THEIR WORD FREQUENCIES 

(The word count of Thorndike (1932) gives the rank 
order of the words by thousands according to their 
frequency and range.* The lower the word rank 
(given parenthetically), the more frequent the word in 
written language. The pairs of words are numbered 
in the order of their original presentation, the first 
word of each pair being that which appeared origi- 
nally on the left.) 


1. friend (1) and French (1) 2. clef (18) and blue (1) 

3. bottle (2) and breath (2) 4. such (1) and suck (4) 

5. hot (1) and cut (1) 6. cockroach (18) and cham- 

pagne (13) 

7. make (1) and fake (1) 8. kiss (1) and hand (1) 

9. love (1) and baby (1) 10. gun (1) and pot (1) 

11. articulate (8) and chande- 12. smear (13) and earth (1) 
lier (13) 


vulcanize (18) and brilliant 
(4) 

arrive (1) and caster (13) 
daughter (1) and mobilize 


13. clergy (8) and except (1) 14. 


bowel (4) and byway (13) 16. 
17. enviable (13) and grandeur 18. 


(8) (18) 
19. calcium (8) and viscous (18) 20. fad (13) and lay (1) 
21. dance (1) and dream (1) 22. cleave (4) and climax (8) 
23. dope (13) and ergo (18) 24. defer (8) and bible (4) 


a When this experiment was being carried out, only the 1932 
edition of Thorndike’s Word Book was available. The word fre- 
quencies given here have since been compared to those of the 
Lorge Magazine Count given in the 1944 edition of the Word Book; 
reanalysis of the data produced no change in the significance levels 
of the results. 


of 2.5 seconds or over were analyzed separately 
from the data on those pairs of words in which 
the word association time of both words was 
under 2.5 seconds (see Table 2). When the re- 
sponses to stereograms containing words of un- 
equal frequency on which both words had associa- 
tion times under 2.5 seconds were analyzed, it was 
found that 10 Ss suppressed? more words with the 
lower frequency of usage according to the Thorn- 
dike word count, while only 2 Ss suppressed more 
words with higher frequency of usage. Three Ss 
suppressed equal numbers of words with lower or 
higher frequencies. By sign test (Siegel, 1957), this 
result is significant at the .038 level (two-tailed). 
Thus when word association time is below 2.5 
seconds, words of low frequency are suppressed. 
On the stereograms on which at least one of the 
words had an association time of 2.5 seconds or 
over (i.e., on which the S blocked), 5 Ss suppressed 
more words with the lower frequency of usage, 3 
Ss expressed more of such words, and 4 Ss ex- 


2 A suppressed word is defined here as one oo ne 
either inaccurately reported or not = ipa a = 
even though it was exposed before eac! care ka 
pressed word refers to a word that il pe ae 
rectly in at least one of the viewing Eaa ane: Wh 3 
a word is suppressed, the expressed a a = ne- 
less mixture of letters, or another word n 


stereogram is reported. 
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TABLE 2 
THE RELATION OF WORD FREQUENCY TO SUPPRESSION 


Boing Ne Word Contains i Os 
ini ontaining at “a e 
CETE Blocked — | word an Which S Blockeda 
= No. of J No. of 
S No. o£ times No. of times 
J times wore times mofe 
frequent coment Sign frequent frequent Sign 
expressed | SUP expressed | SUP: y 
#1 5 Oo | 4 ig: | 
#2 2 0 + 1 1 
#3 1 0 + 1 1 
#4 0 1 - 0 0 
#5] o0 1 h= 2 L |e 
#6) 3 2 |+| 1 o |+ 
BT 2 1 + 0 1 A 
elil Lidl , 
1 5 
aul gj Ta of il 
#12 fs 1 
mld a dada] 
# 4 0 + 1 
#15] i o |F g | 
#16 1 a | 4 
#17 i 7 


Note.—This table shows the total number of responses of all Ss 
after eye dominant responses have been deleted, Where no entry 


appears for an S, all of his responses in that category we; 
. . nS. 
dominant by this definition, — i 


= “Blocked” refers to word association times of over 2.5 
seconds. 


1,000 to 4,000, and the second those ranked from 
8,000 to 18,000. It was found that four Ss blocked 
more often on words in the category of higher 
frequency, while six Ss blocked more often on the 
less frequent words. A sign test Performed on these 
two groups yields a p of .75 (two-tailed), This 
experiment does not, therefore, show a relation- 
ship between word frequency and word associa- 
tion time by this criterion. 

It was found, however, that word association 
time was related to suppression ona Stereogram, 
Nine Ss suppressed the majority of words on which 
they blocked in the word association test, three Ss 
suppressed and expressed equal numbers of these 
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TABLE 3 
Tre RELATION or Worp ASSOCIATION TIME 
TO SUPPRESSION 


No, of Times Words No, of Times Words | 

; with Association Times with Association Times Sign 
Subject Ezis geroan or Oore CA Agocistion Tamed piz 

were Expressed were Suppressed 


l 


#1 
#2 
#3 
#4 
KS 
#O 
#7 
X9 
%10 
#13 
#14 
#16 
#17 


SSSCCOKR COOKE 
NER N ER Om O m HEY 
at 4 


RETA 


of 
Note.—The data given here constitute all of the responses = 
stereograms containing words on which the S blocked, except tho 
classified as eye dominant responses. 


words, and only one § expressed the greater num- » 
ber of them (See Table 3). This difference is si8 
nificant at the .022 level (two-tailed sign test)- È 

It was not possible to randomize the position 
of the words with long association times, becaus 
they were not determined until after the ee d 
pairs had been presented. Therefore a study wl 
made of the patterns of suppression responses. £ 
Ss clearly showed eye dominance in the majority 
of their responses. Of the Ss who suppressed am i 
or more words with emotional content, 6 ae 
often suppressed words which appeared first O° 
the eye dominant side, while 5 more often sup 


Pressed words first appearing on the nondominan 
side. 


Į- 


Experiment II 
Method 


Six stereograms were shown to 5 male and i 
female psychotics, patients in a private mene 
hospital, and to 10 normal Ss, 6 male and 4 fema : 
medical patients. Both groups of Ss were in © 
lower middle class between 20 and 50 years u | 
age; however, the normal group averaged abo 
10 years younger than the psychotic group. nt 

f Each stereogram consisted of two diffe 
Pictures cut from popular magazines, arranged g 
Such a way that the meaningful parts of ea ts 
Picture stimulated roughly corresponding Pê” 
of the two retinae. The series of stereograms W n 
shown to the Ss twice; in the second presentati? 
the pictures were reversed with respect to t94 | 
eyes as a control for eye dominance. The steren 
grams were presented to the S for a period of an 
minute. The Ss were asked to describe what the | 
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TABLE 4 
DESCRIPTIONS OF THE STEREOGRAMS IN 
EXPERIMENT II 
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TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF NORMAL AND SCHIZOPHRENIC SUBJECTS 
on Four RESPONSE CATEGORIES 


Picture A Picture B 
. A young woman’s face A small figurine 
- A man’s face A snake 
A Negro man kissing a 
white girl 
. A man’s head One man stabbing 


another with a knife 
Two women and a man 
kneeling in prayer 
Two girls and a man ina 
bathing suit 


$ 
2. 
3. A bowl of Rice Crispies 
4 
5. A man’s head 

6 


. A girl and man in a 
garden 


saw, and their responses were recorded verbatim. 
Table 4 gives short descriptions of the stereograms. 

Responses were classified in five categories. 
Category 1 (superimposition) consisted of those 
responses in which the S reported seeing both 
pictures either overlapping or superimposed on 
each other. Category 2 (alternation) consisted of 
responses in which the S reported seeing the pic- 
tures in alternation. Sometimes the pictures would 
alternate rapidly, and sometimes one picture 
would slowly fade to be replaced by the other. In 
Category 3 (suppression) were classified responses 
in which the S saw the same picture on both pres- 
entations. In Category 4 (admixture) were placed 
responses in which he saw an unusual composite 
of both pictures or something not presented in 
either picture. The fifth category consisted of eye 
dominant responses, and was not included in the 
analysis of differences between psychotics and 
normals, 


Results 


On the basis of an unpublished preliminary in- 
investigation using psychotics and normals (col- 
lege students) in a similar testing situation, it was 
predicted that normals would make more responses 
in Categories 1 and 3, and that psychotics would 
give more responses in Categories 2 and 4. When 
one-tailed Mann-Whitney tests were performed, it 
was found that psychotics did score significantly 
higher on Category 4. Normals scored significantly 
higher on Category 1 and almost significantly 
higher on Category 3 (see Table 5). 

Under the conditions of this experiment, it was 
clearly evident that different Ss reported seeing 
different things even though the stimuli were 
identical. For example, many Ss reported seeing a 
bowl of Rice Crispies and a woman on Stereogram 
3, and thus did not report seeing the socially taboo 

€gro man who was kissing the woman. Three 
Psychotics and no normals reported seeing a 

aseball game on Stereogram 4. It seems likely 
that they did actually see the knife fight but in- 


Schizophren- 
i TOR ii Normals 
Cate- 2 (one- 
Mean Fre- Mean Fre- tailed) 
gory quency of Rs quency of Ra 
Responses Responses 
1 2.1 78 5.4 132 -025 
2 4.0 101.5 2.2 108.5 | 0 
3 1.3 84 3.6 126 06 
4 2.3 131 -6 79 +03 


terpreted it as a baseball game; that is, they were 
sensitive to the aggression but denied the aggres- 
sive content of the picture. 


Discussion 


Gating mechanisms have been shown to be 
important in some areas of neural function. For 
example, Galambos (1956) has shown that audi- 
tory nerve discharge is reduced or abolished by 
electrical stimulation of the floor of the medulla. 
Hernandez-Peon, Scherrer, and Jouvet (1956) 
have further observed in cats that a reduction in 
the auditory response of the dorsal cochlear nucleus 
occurs with the presentation of a distracting visual 
stimulus (a2 mouse), an olfactory stimulus (fish 
odor), or an electric shock to the forepaw. There 
is evidence that such neurophysiological gating 
effects may also be present in vision, olfaction, 
and cutaneous sensation. 

The body of evidence indicating the neuro- 
physiological importance of gating mechanisms 
would suggest that stereoscopic suppression as well 
as tachistoscopic perceptual defense may be con- 
ceptualized in such terms. The gating mechanism 
employed in these perceptual operations may be 
similar to that involved in denial and the other 
defense mechanisms. In the stereoscopic situation 
the S makes a choice between two stimuli, a 
choice that is presumably unconscious since he is 
not aware of the gated-out stimulus. The stereo- 
scopic technique may thus provide an experimental 
instrument of some importance for the investiga- 
tion of psychological defense. 


SUMMARY 


The present paper reports on two experiments 
on stereoscopic perception. Thirty subjects ie 
shown 24 stereograms, each of which — a 
different word to each eye. Association times for 


the words presented were measured for all sub- 
sects as a measure of emotional content, and Thorn- 
: were available. Words 


ik t ratings A 
dike word coun! op ax a dg with Tong 


p f 
with low frequency. S d to be suppressed. In the 


association time tende 
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riment, some observations made on 
ae aA normals indicated that the stereo- 
scopic perception of psychotics differed signifi- 
cantly from that of normal subjects. It is suggested 
on the basis of this preliminary evidence that the 
stereoscopic technique might prove experimentally 
useful, particularly in the study of psychological 
defense. 
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DISTURBANCES IN 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


DAVID M. PANEK Anp BARCLAY MARTIN 
University of Wisconsin 


‘HE development of Procedures for obtaining 
continuous measures of momentary fluctua- 


ish as psychotherapy 
progressed. In another study, also based on one 


patient, he found that GSR activity increased 
when the therapist became less permissive, If 
both speech disturbances and the GSR reflect 
momentary changes in anxiety level, or somewhat 
more broadly speaking, emotional arousal, one 
would expect the two measures to covary in a 
systematic manner, and such is the general hy- 
pothesis of the present study. 

This research was also concerned with investi- 
gating more specific aspects of the hypothesized 
relationship between the GSR and ip dis- 
turbances. For example, it was thought t at the 
category of Repetitions, defined in jams a the 
unnecessary repetition of words or short phrases, 


may reflect the immediate disrupting effects of 
anxiety, whereas Ahs may reflect a more controlle 

and effective defense against the disrupting effects 
of anxiety. If such were the case, one would expect 
Repetitions to be maximal at the point of greatest 
emotional arousal as indicated by the GSR. Abs, 
on the other hand, may indicate the Cae 
attempt to recover from the disrupting effects ° 
anxiety and would accordingly be maximal aie 
point displaced in time from the point of maximum 
emotional arousal. This possibility was further ae 
gested by Mahl’s (1955) empirical finding tha 
the frequency of occurrence of Ahs tended to be 
negatively correlated with the occurrence © 
Repetitions among subjects. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Four interviews from each of to 
Psychotherapy clients seen by psychologists a 
the University of Wisconsin provided the Dan 
data for this study. The four clients (three male 
and one female) were between 19 and 31 years © 
age. Two had recently begun psychotherapy; gen 
had been in Psychotherapy for over a year. SyP 
chronized GSR and tape recordings had bee? 
Toutinely obtained for these clients for most 9° 
their therapy sessions, For purposes of this 1e 
Search, four interviews were selected for eac 
client from those for which there were technically 
satisfactory GSR and tape recordings. The cr- 
terion for this selection was the presence ofa 


adt 


| 
| 


X 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


relatively large number of scorable GSR dips as 
defined below. In all parts of the research, analysis 
of the GSR data was kept independent of the 
speech disturbance analysis. 

Instrumentation. The GSR apparatus was an 
AC circuit designed by Grant (1946), which used 
dry silver electrodes attached to the palmar sur- 
faces of two fingers and fed into a G.E. Photo- 
electric Recorder. At the beginning of therapy, the 
therapist tapped a telegraph key three times, 
which simultaneously introduced audible clicks on 
the tape recorder and made a mark on the GSR 
record. At the end of the session, the therapist 
again tapped the telegraph key to provide a final 
synchronizing signal. There were no apparatus 
manipulations to concern the therapist between 
these signals at the beginning and end of the 
session. 

The speech disturbance measures. The most 
frequently occurring speech disturbances in Mahl’s 
work were Ahs, Repetitions, and Sentence Correc- 
tions. In the present study, the speech disturbance 
scores were obtained directly from the tape re- 
cordings rather than from typed transcripts, and 
preliminary work indicated that Sentence Correc- 
tions could not be reliably scored in this way. 
Accordingly, scores were obtained for only Ahs 
and Repetitions. Ahs were scored whenever the 
definite “ah” sound occurred. Repetitions were 
scored when there was a serial repetition of one 
or more syllables or one to two words. 

The 16 interviews were scored for the number 
of Ahs and Repetitions occurring in each 30-second 
interval beginning at the initial synchronizing 
signal. This was accomplished by connecting a 
footswitch via a Hunter Timer to the Revere tape 
recorder so that after a depression of the foot pedal, 
the tape recorder played for exactly 30 seconds 
and stopped. The interviews were then played 
through a second time, and the time that the client 
and the therapist spent talking in each 30-second 
interval was obtained by using two time clocks. 
The speech disturbance scores were divided by the 
time the client spent talking to yield a rate of 
speech disturbance as the final score used in 
Statistical analyses. ` 

The GSR measures. The selection of the specific 
GSR dips to be used in this analysis was made 
after all interviews had been scored for speech 
disturbances. The GSR records were marked off 
ìn 30-second intervals corresponding to the same 
Intervals used for the speech disturbance scoring. 
The records were then examined for distinct 
‘dips,” that is, those dips relatively isolated in 
time from preceding or subsequent dips. For 
Purposes of investigating the relationship between 
; R and speech disturbance, it was decided to 
divide the intervals around the GSR dip in the 
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following manner: The 30-second interval in which 
the dip happened to fall was called the 0 interval, 
the two 30-second intervals preceding the 0 inter- 
val were classified as —1 and —2, and the two 
intervals following were classified as +1 and +2. 

It was not possible to obtain a sufficient num- 
ber of distinct and isolated GSR dips, and some 
compromises were made. The following rather 
arbitrary criteria were used in selecting usable 


GSR dips: 


1. The dip must have a magnitude of at least 2200 


ohms. 

2. A 30-second interval was not scorable for speech 
disturbances if it occurred within two intervals of a 
succeeding or preceding dip other than the dip being 


studied. 
3. There must be at least three scorable 30-second 


intervals including the 0 interval associated with a dip. 
This meant that for some dips, speech disturbance 
scores were not obtained for one or two of the five 
possible intervals. 

4. A dip was used when other dips were within the 
surrounding intervals if the selected dip was at least 
twice as large as those surrounding it and if the dips 
tended to increase in size approaching the 0 interval, 
suggesting a high point of emotional arousal. 

5. All intervals in which the client spent less than 
five seconds talking were considered unscorable because 
the rates of speech disturbances would be based on 
too small a sample of client talk. 


The relationship between the GSR and speech 
disturbances was further examined by selecting 
from each interview on the basis of the GSR record 
the five continuous minutes of maximal GSR 
activity and the five continuous minutes of mini- 
mal GSR activity. One interview was not usable 
because the GSR activity was consistently high 
throughout. Thus, the speech disturbance scores 
used in this comparison were based on the average 
score for the four interviews for three clients and 
three interviews for one client. 


RESULTS 


All speech disturbances were scored by one 
judge. The reliability of scoring was assessed by, 
having a second judge independently score the 
first 20 minutes of two interviews. The correla- 
tions between the two judges’ scores on the cal 
30-second intervals involved in each of the two 
interviews were .87 and .88 for Ahs and .65 oe 
.78 for Repetitions. As an additional etal 
check, a third interview was carefully a pe J : 

i ki et al 
Er pat The correlations of the two 
Le ke ate with scores obtained from the typed 
0 respectively for Ahs 


ipt were .98 and .9 y i 
ere | 76 respectively for Repetitions. It 


> 
P 


o—o AH'S 
o—--o REPETITIONS 


CE RATE 
o 


u 


MEAN SPEECH DISTURBAN 


THIRTY SECOND 


INTERVALS 


Fic. 1. SPEECH DISTURBANCE RATE AS A FUNCTION 
OF INTERVALS AROUND GSR Dip 


used in these analyses w. 
score for a client based o 
interviews, which then yi 
senting the four clients at each of the five inter- 
vals. For Ahs there is a sj 
ponent, which indicates ti 
curve in the center comp 
intervals is probably not due to chance. For the 


at different points in time with respect to the GSR 
dip; both measures reach a maximum at the 0 
, 
interval. f , 
One result of scoring the speech disturbances in 
the intervals around the GSR dip by the present 
procedure was that the average speech disturbance 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF TREND Tests FoR MEAN RATE OF AHS 
Source df Mean r 
square 
Over-all 
Slope 1 -010 0.7. 
Quadratic 1 886 16.1 
Cubic 1 -020 0.9 
Quartic 1 .400 4.4 
Between Individual 
Slope 3.013 = 
Quadratic 3 -055 = 
Cubic 3 023 = 
Quartic 3 -090 = 


* Significant at .05 level. 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF TREND Tests ror MEAN RATE 
OF REPETITIONS 


Mean 
Source df square F 

Over-all 

Slope 1 -006 0.7, 

Quadratic 1 iss Mi 

Cubic 1 050 1.2, 

Quartic 1 -156 12.0 
Between Individual 

Slope 3 .884 aa 

Quadratic 3 014 me 

Cubic 3 043 = 

Quartic 3 .013 S 


* Significant at .05 level, 


Scores were based on different numbers of GSR 


dips at the five different intervals, Thus, for the ~ 


intervals running —2, —1, 0, +1, +2, the tse 
number of dips for which there were <7 
intervals at these five points were 39, 69, 84, 7 t 
and 42, respectively, These unequal Ws migh 
result in greater variability in those intervals w1 : 
the fewer cases but presumably would not anit 
the means in any constant way. As a check on ths 
possibility, however, another analysis was pe 
formed, using the three middle intervals only, w! é 
the necessary GSR dips omitted so as to equaliz” 
the number of dips involved. This resulted in tb 
scores for the three intervals being based OD a 
dips. The quadratic component was still signif; 
cant for a combined speech disturbance scor t 
based on both Ahs and Repetitions, but it did n° 
reach significance for the separate analyses of Abs 
and Repetitions, However, the reduction in 
number of dips used undoubtedly increased t i" 
variability, and also degrees of freedom were 10s 


` = St . yO 
in the analysis as a result of eliminating the tW 
extreme intervals. 


| 


Ba 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


There were no significant differences between 
mean speech disturbance scores obtained in the 
five-minute segments of highest GSR activity as 
compared with those obtained in five-minute seg- 
ments of lowest GSR activity, although the dif- 
ferences were in the expected direction (t = 1.24 
for the combined speech disturbance score). Al- 
though the differences were small, in 13 of the 15 
interviews the mean rate of combined speech dis- 
turbances was higher in the high GSR activity 
segments than in the low GSR segments. 


Discussion 


The basic hypothesis of this research that speech 
disturbances would show an increase at points of 
emotion arousal as defined by the GSR was con- 
firmed, thus providing some integration of the 
work of Mahl (1955, 1956a, 1956b) on speech 
disturbances and Dittes (1957a, 1957b) on GSRs 
during psychotherapy. The more gross comparison 
of five-minute segments of high and low GSR 
activity did not yield significantly different speech 
disturbance scores. There was also no evidence 
that Ahs and Repetitions were differently related 
to points of emotional arousal. 

A more general implication of these findings is 
with respect to the significance of the individual 
GSR dips. Earlier studies (Bixenstine, 1955; 
Martin & McGowan, 1955; Mowrer, Light, 
Luria, & Zeleny, 1953) have frequently focused 
upon changes in general level of skin conductance 
or sweating as an indicator of anxiety level or 
emotional arousal. The fact that in this study dis- 
crete GSR dips were found to be related to in- 
creases in speech disturbances suggests that in 
Psychotherapy sessions these discrete dips do not, 
by and large, result from extraneous external and 
internal stimuli that are irrelevant to the process 
of therapy. Further analyses of these individual 
GSR dips in relation to other aspects of the thera- 
Peutic process would appear to be indicated. An 
index based upon both speech disturbance meas- 
ures and occurrence of GSR dips should prove to 
bea fairly reliable and valid indicator of the mo- 
mentary changes in anxiety level in psychotherapy 
Interviews, 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
relationship between points of emotional arousal 
or anxiety as defined by the GSR and the occur- 
rence of speech disturbances in psychotherapy. 
Synchronized GSR and verbal recordings of four 
interviews from each of four psychotherapy clients 
provided the basic data. It was found that speech 
disturbances were maximal at times coincident 
with GSR deflections and decreased in frequency 
on either side of GSR deflections. This research 
provides additional validity for both speech dis- 
turbances and the GSR as measures of momentary 
changes in anxiety level in psychotherapy. 
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‘OR IN y i J MEMBERS OF SMALL 


JOHN P. KIRSCHT, THOMAS M. LODAHL, anp MASON 


HAIRE 
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EVERAL studies have reported the relationship 
between leadership and the rate of partici- 
pation. Bass (1949) found a correlation of .93 be- 
tween ratings on leadership and the amount of 
participation time in ten-person groups. However, 
the size of this correlation may be partially the 
effect of using the subjects as raters and of the prior 
acquaintance of the subjects in a class. A study by 
Borgatta and Bales (1956) reports that high ratings 
on leadership by group members tends to be asso- 
ciated with high rates of interaction-initiation. 
Moderate but consistently positive correlations 
between amount of participation and sociometric 
scores were found by Peterman (1950). 

Although such findings are not unexpected be- 
cause of the generally task-oriented behavior of 
laboratory discussion groups, participation, by it- 
self, may not be very predictive of leadership. 
Slater (1955) reports that leadership as rated by 
other group members coincided with highest par- 
ticipation in only 11 of 20 discussion groups. 

Other researchers have attempted to specify the 

particular kinds of interaction that differentiate 
the leaders of small groups. Carter, Haythorn, 
Shriver, and Lanzetta (1951), using four-person 
groups, examined the interaction i 
categories. Two of these categ 
differentiated leaders in three ki 
agnoses situation—makes int 
“gives information on carrying 
categories that showed differ 
reliably were: “proposes cou 
others”, “initiates action 
which is continued,” “integrates group be- 
havior.” It was also found that in the reasoning 
task, leaders ask for information or facts signifi- 
cantly more often than nonleaders, Furthermore, 
Shaw and Gilchrist (1956) found that leader rank 
and the number of written communications sent 
were positively related and that the major source 
of the difference for leaders was communications 
about organizing the group and giving factual 
information. 

Thus it seems that leaders are persons who 
organize the group, solicit and integrate contri- 
butions, and propose courses of bec A net rate 
of participari waue aar necessarily beassoci- 

ith these behaviors. 5 > 
a Spreen study was aegne to Ante 
the relationship between amount eal tee ant ty 
frequency of task- and group-orien > 


€rpretation” and 
out action.” Other 
ences but not as 
rse of action for 
toward problem-solving 


and the selection of leaders by other group mem- 
bers. The general hypothesis was that amount of 
participation and organizational-integrative inter- 
action are both associated with leader sclection 
but that each may reflect different aspects of the 
criterion. 


METHOD 


Two three-person groups met simultaneously in 
Separate rooms and were given identical instruc- 
tions by the experimenters, Each group discussed 
a human relations problem for about 20 minutes, 
reaching a group consensus in that time. The 
groups were then told that a second meeting would 
take place immediately in which one person from 
each group would act as a representative; the two 
representatives would discuss a concrete problem 
related to the Previously discussed topic. Each 
group then selected one of the members to act aS 
representative. 

Tape recordings of the meetings were scored for 
the amount of time each Participant talked. som 
each meeting was scored with a system of eigh 
categories based on Bales’ (1950) system. ID 
general, the unit of analysis was one simple state- 
ment. The three relevant categories and their 
definitions follow: z 

D. Gives suggestion (any statement which pro- 
poses a course of procedure but is not simply a? 
expression of opinion, e.g., “Let’s have each aac 
give his solution”—not, “I think teachers shou 
unionize”), : 

E. Asks for suggestion, opinion, fact, (any Te 
quest which is not for repetition or eae 
Purposes, e.g., “What do you think?” or “Wou 
you agree that. ..”), 

F. Sums up, integrates (any statement ale 
tempting to organize the points covered in the o 
cussion, or to bring together diverging opinions, ° 
to re-word or make explicit opinions of others, €-8-1 
“We seem to agree that strikes are bad”; “These 
restrictions would qualify what we said earlier ); 

These three categories will be referred to: a 
“DEF.” They define group-oriented, orgen 
tional kinds of interaction and are similar to a 
Categories that differentiated leaders in the Carte 


; n. 
the group as representatives from those not chos¢ a 
Data were obtained on 26 three-person group 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


Two of the groups were discarded because of in- 
complete interaction records and two were also 
discarded because they used random devices 
(flipping coins, etc.) to select the representative. 


RESULTS 


For the total sample of 66 Ss, data on time- 
talked were put into percentage form for each 
meeting. Those members who were chosen as rep- 
resentatives talked an average of 44.8% of the 
meeting time; nonrepresentatives talked an aver- 
age of 27.6% of the time. This difference yields a 
t of 5.2, significant beyond the .001 level. The 
average number of DEF interactions per meeting 
was 12.6 for representatives and 6.1 for nonrepre- 
sentatives. However, the variances are hetero- 
geneous in this case, so a median test was used, 
yielding a chi square of 8.79, significant beyond the 
.01 level. Thus, both on measures of amount of 
participation and DEF interaction, those members 
chosen as representatives were higher. 

The time-talked measure correlated with DEF 
scores +.39, p less than .01. Although a moderate, 
positive relationship exists between participation 
and DEF, the two variables do not measure the 
same thing. When the DEF scores were put into 
percentage of total DEF per group, the correlation 
between DEF and time-talked is +.44, not sig- 
nificantly higher than the former correlation. 

Since the measure of leadership was a discrete 
variable, point-biserial correlations were computed 
to determine the amount of relationship between 
leader choice and the two interaction measures. It 
was found that the time-talked measure correlated 
with leadership +.543; for DEF scores, the point- 
biserial correlation coefficient was +.527. Both of 
these correlations are significant beyond the .01 
level. z 
A weighted combination of the two interaction 
variables was made up using the discriminant 
function (McNemar, 1955, pp. 210-211). The 
relative weights were .26 for time-talked and 16 
for DEF. This combination yields the best dis- 
crimination between the distributions of scores for 
representatives versus nonrepresentatives. When 
composite scores were made up using these weights, 
they correlated with leadership +.632. 

If the selection of leader is examined group by 
group, the predictive power of the interaction 
measures can be determined and compared. That 
Person who talked the most was chosen as repre- 
sentative in 14 of the 22 groups. Since the chance 
level of selection is one out of three, this represents 
a highly significant (x? = 9.15, $ <.01) prediction, 
if not too reliable in a practical sense. In those 
groups where one person dominated the discussion, 
i.e., talked over 50% of the time (V = 8), time- 
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talked accounts for the representative in seven of 
the eight cases. 

In 14 of the 22 cases, the person with the highest 
DEF score was chosen as representative. In two 
of the negative cases, two members were tied in 
DEF score, and one of the two was chosen. There 
are 10 cases in which the highest DEF score does 
not coincide with the highest time-talked. Thus, 
it is apparent that the two variables do not account 
for the same thing. 

If the dominant person is predicted in those 
cases in which one person talks over 50% of the 
time, and where this is not applicable, DEF scores 
are used, 16 of the 22 cases are accounted for. This 
method of combining the two variables yields the 
best practical prediction that can be made from 
the data. 

Although one of the DEF categories may be 
more crucial than the others, none of the three was 
found to predict as well by itself as the combined 
score. It may be that there are particular kinds of 
groups or situations in which different types of 
integrative behaviors are particularly appropriate, 
but these refinements are not possible with the 
present data. 

The other categories used in scoring the inter- 
action yielded no significant differences between 
representatives and nonrepresentatives. These 
categories included agreement, positive social inter- 
action, tension release, disagreement, and hostility. 


Discussion 


The major problem in this experiment is the 
isolation of variables that can be used to account 
for the perception of leadership by group members. 
The data show that amount of participation and 
DEF interaction are significantly related to leader- 
ship choice. 

Participation and DEF interaction are neither 
independent nor highly correlated. They show a 
moderate, positive relationship. Conceptually, we 
might think of the group discussion situation in 
functional terms. The task set by the experimenter 
defines the goal of the group. Analytically, the 
process of reaching this goal can be broken down 
into several components, as is done by Bales G 950). 
One set of problems involves the production of 
relevant ideas by the group members; a second set 
is concerned with the organization and integration 
of these ideas into a solution that is acceptable to 
the group. If it can be assumed that the perceptions 
of the group members of each other with respect to 
leadership center around the group S mawor 
then it appears that the relationship heen ese 
two aspects of problem-solving 1s not a simple one. 
Within the area of perceived leadership are two 
subregions: amount of participation and organiza- 
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i ehavior. In general, these two overlap 
enh but it appears from our data that the 
relative importance and the amount of overlap 
varies from group to group. In some groups, it 
appears that any person who takes over the task 
and produces something will be chosen as leader. 
In other groups, ideas may be plentiful and the 
problem is to work out a mutually acceptable re- 
sult. While this scheme makes difficult a simple 
prediction of leader choice, it appears to do more 
Justice to the data than a monolithic concept of 
leadership in small groups. 
Another way to state this interpretation is in 
terms of the differentiation of roles in small groups. 
Where one member talks a great deal, he is per- 
ceived as an appropriate representative, but in a 


fore the 8roup-oriented behavior is noticed, 
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agreement, “personal feelings,” and disagreement 
did not reliably differentiate emergent leaders from 
nonleaders. In addition, the results on amount of 
Participation tend to confirm the importance of 
this variable, as has been found by other experi- 
menters. 

In summary, the general picture of a small group 
leader which appears to be common to various 
researches shows a group member who tends to 
have a high rate of participation in the discussion; 
he is task-oriented, attempts to specify the prob- 
lem, to suggest courses of action, to seek out the 
members’ contributions, to integrate these and to 


propose solutions in the attempt to secure con- 
sensus in the group. 
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Is investigation was Prompted by Asch’s 

(1952) discussion of the Personal and social 
significance of yielding to sroup pressure. For the 
person, yielding requires the inhibition of overt and 
perhaps implicit responses to objective situational 
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tion. The other is rugged individualism. Among 
other features, this ideology countenances the 
decay of group structures which may result from 
the valued expression of egocentric motives. Asch’s 
discussion led to the hypothesis that the extent to 
which individuals yield is related to the degree of 
their acceptance of either of these two ideologies. 

Previous research also suggested the more 
inclusive hypothesis that yielding, as well as con- 
forming and rugged individualistic ideology, could 
be viewed within the conceptual framework of the 
authoritarian personality. Frenkel-Brunswik 
(Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 
1950, Ch. 11) reports that in interviews, people 
scoring in the highest quartile of the E scale 
showed acceptance of the idea of survival of the 
fittest, hero worship of acquaintances, a view of 
the world as a jungle, and exploitive manipulative 
opportunism, i.e., rugged individualism. The same 
people showed conventionalism and the desire 
for status-acceptable qualities in their friends, i.e., 
conformity. However, her account does not reveal 
the extent of relationship between the two patterns, 
nor how they influence behavior in a concrete 
situation. 


METHOD 


Group pressure was simulated by announcing 
bogus group judgments to small groups of Ss 
whose apparent task was to match one of three 
lines of variable length with a standard line (Asch, 
1952, Ch. 14). This method was proposed by T. 
Rice, and is similar to that independently an- 
nounced by Crutchfield (1955) shortly after the 
present study was begun. A more complete de- 
scription of the method, and the precautions taken 
to maintain the deception, may be found in 
Nadler (1957). 

Questionnaires were used to measure the other 
variables, which were: the ideology of conformity 
(IC), the ideology of rugged individualism (RI), 
ethnocentrism (E), and authoritarianism (F). 
The California E and F scales (Adorno et al., 
1950) were used to measure the latter two vari- 
ables. Similar Likert type scales were used to 
measure conformity and rugged individualism. 
Reliability and internal consistency of IC and RI 
had been determined beforehand in 107 college 
students, 

Items in the IC scale stressed the value of com- 
pliance with the demands of common reference 
groups and the necessity for submerging the self in 
the group. Punishment for dissent was both implied 
and explicated, as was the hopelessness of dissent. 
Items in the RI scale denied the importance of 
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TABLE 1 
STATISTICAL PROPERTIES OF THE MEASURES 
Measure 
Property 
IC RI E F Yielding® 

Reliability -76 -62 -85 -74 +52 
Mean 3.60 4.21 3.28 3.70 284 
SD «86 279 +99 88 2.52 
N 91 91 71 91 70 
No. of items 20 20 14 14 12 


^ Mean and SD of this measure refer to the full scale, each 
item scored pass-fail; means and SDs of the other measures refer 
to each item, scored 7-1 on an agree-disagree continuum. 


TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE MEASURES 
Measure RI E F Yielding 
IC -40 55 -68 -30* 
RI 56 63 .29* 

E -61 -30* 

F 48 


* Significant beyond the .025 level. All others significant be- 
yond the .01 level. 


social forces, asserting both the undesirability and 
the impossibility of groups having any decisive 
influence upon individuals. Other items raised 
narrow self-interest to the level of a virtue and 
denied social motives. 

Since the original F scale contained many items 
with conforming or rugged individualist content, 
it was necessary to omit such items from the 
version used here, particularly since some of the 
items had been used in the IC and RI scales.$ 

The questionnaires were administered to 91 
college students, both day school and evening. 
About one week later, 70 of these participated in 
the experiment. 


RESULTS 


Statistical properties of the several measures 
are given in Table 1. The correlations between the 
frequency of yielding and each of the four scales 
are presented as part of Table 2. Negro, Jewish, 
and Asian Ss were not included in correlations 
involving the E scale. IC, RI, and E showed slight 
but significant (P < .025, one-tailed test) correla- 
tions with frequency of yielding. The correlation 
with the F scale was 48 (P < 01), somewhat 
higher than Crutchfield’s (1955) finding which it 

3 This version of the F scale included the following 
iat 9, Form 78 (Adoma oo enl poe 
Item 44, Form 60 (Adorno a oe = A pig mie 


6, 8, 9, 13, 18, 19, 25, 
$46 (Adomo et al, 1950, pp. 255-257). 
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replicates. The correlations of yielding with IC 
and RI were significantly lower than that with F 
(P < .05 in both cases). The correlation with the 
E scale was not significantly different from the 
correlation with F, the removal of cases required 
by this comparison causing the correlation with F 
to drop.‘ 

The intercorrelations among the scales are also 
presented in Table 2. These show moderate to sub- 
stantial positive relationships (P < .0 1) among the 
various measures. As a check against spurious 
correlation between IC and RI due to similarity of 
item content, two psychologists sorted the other- 
wise unidentified items into the proper ideological 
categories. Both judges correctly divided the items 
without an error. 


Discussion 


It will be recalled that the F scale used in this 
study deliberately omitted items with conforming 


lated. (See McNemar, 1949, p. 124.) 
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for the E scale, since the drop in correlation oc- 
casioned by removal of cases may have been due 
to the resulting homogeneity of variance. The 
authors of the F scale seem to have succeeded in 
their purpose of building an instrument that would 
measure those underlying personality tendencies 
responsible for antidemocratic ideology. , 

The more peripheral nature of the ideologies of 
conformity and rugged individualism probably 
accounts for the character of the relationship be- 
tween them, low positive. Both are authoritarian 
ideologies, each having anti-individual as well as 
antisocial qualities. Yet, if they were simply dual 
and interchangeable expressions of authoritarian- 
ism, the correlation between them would be as 
high as their separate correlations with authori- 
tarianism. Since this is not the case, it appears that 
they function only partly as expressions of authori- 
tarianism, but partly as psychological alternatives. 
It might be rewarding to study the way these alter- 
natives are used by yielders. 
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